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Art.  I.  Lecturer  on  the  Establishment  and  Extension  of  National 
Churches.  Delivered  in  London,  from  April  25th  to  May  12,  1838. 
By  Thojias  Chalmers,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c  8vo.  Glasgow:  Collins. 
1838. 

T^HE  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  *  The  Christian  Influence 
■*-  Society,'  at  whose  request  these  Lectures  were  undertaken, 
and  are  now  published,  must,  we  think,  feel  not  a  little  chagrin 
and  disappointment  at  the  abortive  result  of  their  exertions.  Not 
only  have  they  failed  of  their  main  object,  which  was  to  forward 
the  Scottish  Church-extension  scheme  by  bringing  up  from  the 
North  its  author  and  champion  to  enlighten  the  polite  world 
upon  the  question,  and  thereby  to  influence  the  decision  of 
Government;  but  they  have  exposed  to  closer  observation  the 
weakness  of  the  cause  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been  put  forward 
to  advocate.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  Lecturer  rests  his  vin- 
dication of  Establishments,  are  so  paradoxical  as  to  bring  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  into  question  even  with  his  own  party ; 
and  his  concessions  to  the  Voluntaries  and  the  Dissenters  must 
have  been  far  more  displeasing  to  the  high-church  portion  of  his 
auditors,  than  his  arguments  were  acceptable.  We  are  much 
mistaken,  if  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  metropolis 
did  not  stand  much  higher  before  he  delivered  these  Lectures, 
than  it  has  since  their  publication. 

The  political  purpose  which  the  Lectures  were  obviously  in- 
tended to  promote,  was  not  indeed  avowed.  The  Times  news- 
paper, in  an  elaborate  announcement  of  the  intended  course, 
affirmed  distinctly,   that  they  would  not  *  involve  in  the  slightest 

*  degree  a  spirit  of  political  partizanship,  or  any  reflections  on  the 

*  policy  of  Government  in  regard  to  Church  Extension.'    Few 
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persons^  ve  imaehie,  betieved  this ;  certainly  none  who  were  ac- 
quaiated  with  me  intense  partizanship  of  the  Lecturer.  And 
tiiose  who  entertEuned  any  such  expectations  were  speedily  unde- 
ceived. Iti  his  first  Lecture,  the  Doctor,  with  *  a  sort  of  sledge- 
liammer  energy,'  (to  use  his  own. phrase.)  assailed  ^  the  economi- 
*cal  and  arithmetical  reformers  of  our  age,'  as  'coarse  utilitarians,' 
actine  under  the  influence  ot '  frenzied  delusion,'  or  '  distempered 
speouation;' — ^machine-breaking  reformers,  far  more  mis- 
*  chievous  in  their  K%her  walk,  but  hardly  more  intelligent,  be 
<they  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  than  the  machine-breakers  of 
<  Kent,  the  frame-breakers  of  Leicestershire,  or  the  incendiaries 
^  of  a  few  years  back  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of 
^England*'  (pp.  22,  23.)  The  parties  to  whom  these  gentle 
epithets  and  complimentary  intimations  are  intended  to  apply, 
tae  not  very  distinctly  designated ;  but  it  is  evident  that  those 
trlio  ^would  abolish  church-rates,'  and  all  who  oppose  the  Church- 
extension  scheme,  &11  within  the  scope  of  his  invectives. 

In  the  third  Lecture,  however,  all  reserve  or  disguise  is  laid 
aside,  and  the  Doctor  comes  to  the  point. 

*  After  having  obtained  from  the  good  will  of  our  countrymen  the 
sum  of  £200,000  for  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  and  that  in  be- 
half  of  a  people  unable  to  bmld  churches  of  themselves, — we  now 
knock  at  the  door  of  our  rul«^,  in  the  hope  of  propitiatii^  their  good 
will  to  a  grant,  and  that  too  on  behalf  of  the  same  people^  quite  as 
unable  of  themselves  to  maintain  their  clergymen.  We  stand  befei« 
the  mhiisters  of  the  crown,  not  so  much  in  &e  attitude  of  supplicants, 
— for  we  ask  nothing  for  our  own  personal  advantage, — but  rather  in 
the  attitude  of  donors,  telling  them  what  is  our  contribution,  and  ask. 
ing  what  is  theirs,  to  die  religious  education  of  the  community.'  p.  97* 

Having  so  recently  laid  before  our  readers  a  full  exposition  of 
Ike  history  and  mystery  of  this  notcnrious  project,  we  shall  not  now 
-stop  to  aooraadvert  upon  the  delusive  character  of  the  above  state- 
ment, or  upon  the  fallacy  involved  in  speaking  of  parliamentary 
grants  as  a  contribution  from  Government,  as  if  Government 
could  contribute  from  any  other  funds  than  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  people.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  observa- 
tion that  this  Church-extension  scheme  is  precisely  the  counter- 
part of  the  -system  that  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in 
Ireland*  where  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster  occupy,  by  the 
Regium  Donum  grants,  that  very  nosition  as  stipendiaries  of  the 
State,  IB  whidi  the  grants  sought  for  would  place  the  ministers  of 
die  new  durdies.  Aficording  to  the  regulations  adopted  in  1803, 
by  which  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  was  taken  immediately 
Into  the  hands  of  Government,  any  minister  of  a  new  congrega- 
tion duly  enrolled  as  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  body,  has  only 
to  present  a  memorial,  properly  attested,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 


Cliila^'s  iMkme*  on  Naikmcd  Chwrekes. 


^  the  stipend  iiitially  granted,  which  bean  a  certain  prer. 
pottion  to  the  number  of  £Eunmes  in  die  congregation;  his  having 
snbscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  bein^  tuso  attested  by  two 
magistrates ;  he  thenoeforwara  receives  nis  £50  or  £70  yearly^ 
9S  a  recognised  stipaodiary  minister.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  system  of  endowment  has  been  to  multiply  the  wumber  of 
Presbyterian  congregations.  Those  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Synod,  whidi  amounted  in  1804  to  177,  had  risen  in 
1835  to  237.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  in  fiivour  of  the 
working  of  the  system  in  other  respects.  As  the  stipend  under- 
goes no  akeration,  whatever  may  be  the  increase  or  railing  off  of 
we  congregation,  it  forms  no  incentive  either  to  ministerial 
fiddity  or  diligence,  or  to  the  liberality  of  his  flock.  On  the  con* 
tvary,  we  are  told,  in  many  instances,  the  members  of  the  eongre- 
gotion  feel  discharged  from  all  obligation  to  contribute  much,  if 
anything,  to  their  pastw's  support;  and  he  is  therefore  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  farming,  grazing,  or  some  other  secular  em* 
ployment,  for  the  support  of  his  &mily.  The  operation  of  the 
svstem  is  thus,  in  too  many  instances,  at  once  degrading  to  the 
character  of  the  minister,  and  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  by 
paralysing  the  zeal  ^d  public  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  to  its  im* 
ravourable  influence,  the  inefficiency  of  Presbyterianism  in  Ire- 
land has,  with  apoarent  justice,  been  ascribed.*  Yet,  if  any 
where  the  helping  nand  of  Government  might  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  drciunstances  of  the  country,  if  any  where  a  bounty 
imaa  the  increase  of  Protestantism  might  be  deemed  necessary  or 
aavisahle,  it  would  be  in  Ireland. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  effidency  of  the  stipendiary  system, 
however,  as  compared  with  that  which  trusts  to  the  force  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  connexion  with  the  moml  obligations  aris- 
ing out  of  the  relation  between  the  Christian  teaidier  and  his 
flock,  it  M  necessary  only  to  bring  into  comparison  the  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Ireland  during  tlie  last  century,  and  that  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  ScotUtnd.     In  1731,  Uie  population 


*  'The  people  among  whom  these  endowed  ministers  labour,  are  not 
among  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  the  inhabitants;  they  are  th#  middle 
classes  ;  in  some  cases,  the  gentry ;  in  most,  the  fiirmers  of  the  North ;  and 
yet  how  little  is  done  bv  them !  .  .  .  Think  of  a  congregation  <rf  one 
thousand  families,  many. of  them  large  and  wealthy  farmers,  not  raising  £40 
per  annurn^  for  the  support  of  Christian  ordinances  among  fbemselves  and 
thdr  famihes ;  and  pernaps  not  £3  per  annum  Tfor  this  is  considered  liberal) 
for  the  extension  of  these  oiEdinances  through  aU  nations  of  the  earth/ — Con- 
Sr^gatknai  Mag.,  May,  1838,  p.  274. 

Many  Presbyterians,  it  is  said,  subscribe  more  toward  the  support  of  the 
Romish  priest,  than  they  do  for  their  own  minister,  on  the  avowal  that  the 
former  is  poor  and  has  no  state  provision,  while  the  latter  is  a  pensioner  on 
the  JRfffium  Donum. 
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of  Ireland  was  little  more  than  two  millions,  of  whom  rather  more 
than  a  third  were  Protestants.  Of  these,  the  Presbyterians  may 
be  assumed  to  have  formed  about  one- half ;  and  if  so,  they  have, 
within  a  hundred  years,  doubled  their  numbers.  The  congrega- 
tions under  the  care  of  the  General  Synod  in  1725,  were  14.8 ;  in 
1830,  ihey  had  risen  only  to  216.  The  Protestants  of  all  classes, 
according  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  little  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half,  having  only  doubled  their  numbers,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  nearly  quintupled,  having  increased  from  1,310,000 
to  6,427,712. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Scotland.  The  Secession  Church,  founded 
by  the  congregations  of  the  eight  seceding  ministers  deposed  by 
the  Gener^  Assembly  in  1740,  together  with  those  forming  what 
is  termed  the  Relief  Synod,  now  comprises  between  four  and  five 
hundred  congregations,  including  not  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  l^otland.  That  is  to  say,  in  Scotland,  while  the 
population  has  increased  scarcely  more  than  a  million  in  the 
course  of  the  century,  one  section  of  the  Presbyterian  commu- 
nity, unconnected  with  the  State,  has  advanced  from  a  handful  of 
seceders  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls.  In  Ireland,  while  the 
population  has  increased  from  two  to  eight  millions,  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  all  classes  have  risen  in  number  only  from,  say  300,000  to 
650,000;  and  instead  of  comprising,  as  in  1731,  a  sixth  of  the 

{)eople,  now  bear  the  proportion  of  less  than  one-twelfth  !  And 
et  it  be  recollected,  tnat,  although  the  present  arrangements  of 
the  Government  boimty  are  of  recent  date,  the  system  has  been 
in  operation  during  the  whole  of  last  century,  the  grants  having 
been  augmented  m  1784  and  1792.  It  has,  therefore,  had  its 
fair  trial.  In  Scotland,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  seced- 
ing congregations  that  have  sprung  up,  have  been  entirely 
planted  and  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

We  might  adduce  the  rapid  decline  of  endowed  Presbyterianism 
in  England,  together  with  the  corresponding  expansion  of  unen- 
dowed Congregationalism,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  compara- 
tive eflSciency  of  the  opposite  systems.  But,  as  this  country  is  so 
very  differently  circumstanced  irom  either  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
we  will  not  press  the  argument  that  might  be  fairly  drawn  from 
these  facts  m  its  religious  history.  As  a  second,  and  most  re- 
markable exemplification  of  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, we  would  airect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Principality.  The  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales  dates  from 
the  year  1735.  At  that  time,  the  number  of  Dissenting  congre- 
gations was  small :  in  1716,  they  were  under  fifty.  The  popula- 
tion, up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  appears  to  have  been  almost 
stationary.  It  was  only  541,546  in  1801,  but  had  risen  in  1831 
to  805,000,  chiefly  through  the  influx  of  manufacturing  labourers. 
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The  poverty  of  the  people  is.  poverbiaL  Hie  Established 
Chorea,  however,  has  its  territorial  arrangements  all  eompact, 
with  its  four  bishops,  its  chapters,  and  its  fml  corps  of  dignitaries 
and  sinecurists.''^  What  is  now  the  religious  distribution  of  the 
people  ?  The  Dissenters  of  the  Three  iJenominations  have  about 
550  congregations;  those  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  ac- 
cording to  a  list  published  by  them  some  years  ago,  are  360  in 
North  Wales,  and  212  in  South  Wales;  and  those  of  th^ 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  are  about  220.  In  the  course 
of  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  therefore,  by  the  simple  effi- 
ciency of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  congregations  which 
support  their  own  pastors  have  risen  from  fifty  in  number  to  up- 
wanls  of  1340,  bemg  three  times  the  number  of  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship  in  Ireland,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  ten 
times  as  numerous.  In  &ct,  almost  the  onlv  evangelical  instruc- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  the  Principalitv  in  their  own  laur 
guage,  has  been  supplied  by  the  Dissenting  mmistry. 

In  Wales,  as  in  Ireland,  the  Established  Church  is  an  alien, 
mocking  the  poverty  upon  which  it  draws  for  its  wealth,  while 
contributing  next  to  nothing  toward  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
people.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  congregations  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic Methodists  have  erected  and  supported  all  their  places  of 
worship  at  their  own  cost  It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  tnis  Con- 
nexion, that  each  county  shall  bear  and  discharge  the  expense  in- 
curred in  building  its  own  chapels,  unless  it  be  too  poor.  In  that 
case,  if  it  be  in  ^rth  Wales,  the  other  Northern  counties  assist  it: 
if  in  South  Wales,  the  other  Southern  counties.  And  the  only 
assistance  which  the  other  denominations  may  have  received,  has 
been  in  the  shape  of  voluntary  contributions.  Compare  these 
spontaneous  exertions  of  Christian  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  poor  but 
warm-hearted  people,  thirsting  for  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life, 
and  gratefully  attached  to  their  pastors  whom  they  mmntain  out 
of  the  depth  of  their  poverty,— compare  these  noble  manifesta- 
tions of  the  voluntaryism  taught  and  inspired  by  the  Gospel,  with 
the  languid  struggles  for  existence  of  endowed  rresbyterianism  in 
Irelanc^  or  with  the  pompous  munificence  of  opulent  church- 
patrons  or  church-building  associations  in  this  country; — in  either 


*  A  large  portion  of  the  church  property  of  Wales  has  been  alienated  to 
the  support  of  sinecures  and  bishoprics  in  remote  parts  of  England.  Thus^ 
the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  draws  £1,100,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  £560  from 
the  Bangor  diocese  ;  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  £2400  from 
that  of  St.  Asaph.  In  these  two  Welsh  dioceses,  the  bishops,  chapters,  col- 
leges, sinccuriflts,  and  absentee  clergy  engross  a  laiger  amount  than  the  sti- 
pends of  all  the  working  clergy  put  together.  Sec  *  A  Letter  to  Lord  John 
/iussell  on  the  EstabUshed  Church  Bill  with  reference  to  tlie  Interests  of  the 
rrincipaUty  of  Wales;    8vo.  1830. 
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point  of  view,  the  advantage  will  l)e  immeasurably  on  the  side  of 
the  poor  Welsh  niomitaineers,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by  every 
dispassionate  inquirer  must  be  in  favour  of  the  principle  which  is 
found  so  mighty  in  its  practical  efficacy. 

If,  then,  uie  Cambrian  mountaineers  have  found  the  means  of 
building  upwards  of  1,300  places  of  worship  for  themselves,  and 
of  maintaining  their  ministers,  what  pretence  of  truth  can  there 
be  in  the  allegation,  that  the  Scotch  people  are  unable  to  build 
churches  of  Uiemselves,  and  equally  unable  to  maintain  their 
clergymen  ?  Why  less  able,  why  less  willing  than  the  Welsh  ? 
But  in  point  of  £Eu;t,  taking  together  those  erected  by  the  Presby^ 
terian  Seceders,  the  Congregationaliste,  the  Episcopalians, 
Scottish  and  Anglican,  and  other  classes  of  Scottish  Dissenters, 
the  people  of  Scotland  will  be  found  to  have  built  not 
fewer  than  from  750  to  800  places  of  worship,  the  ministers  of 
which  they  also  maintain ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  churches 
for  which  endowments  are  sought,  have  existed  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  have  been  adequately  supported  without  any  aid  from 
the  State.  Ministers,  too,  are  procured  for  the  new  churches 
as  fast  as  they  are  erected;  and  means  are  found  of  paying  them ; 
so  that  the  only  effect  of  their  being  endowed  by  the  State  would 
bC)  to  convert  into  State  pensioners  those  clergymen  who  now 
subsist  by  their  pastoral  labours.*  Dr.  Chalmers  has  slandered 
his  countrymen,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  support  the 
pastors  of  their  choice,  while  they  disdain,  with  decided  aversion, 
the  gratuitous  sittings  for  the  poor  and  working  classes,  ostenta- 
tiously tendered  to  decoy  them  from  the  Dissenting  places  of 
worship. 

In  taese  Lectures,  however.  Dr.  Chalmers  stands  forward  not 
only  as  the  advocate  of  Reffimn  Donum  grants  and  Parliamentary 
endowmentSi^rof  such  modest  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  the 
stipendiary  church  of  Ulster,  but  as  the  champion  of  National 
Establishments  in  general;  not  excepting  ^the  deeply  injured 
*  hierarchy*  of  the  Insh  church,  although,  while  the  machinery  is 
eulogized,  nothing,  it  is  admitted,  could  be  much  worse  than  the 
working.  We  must  here  forestidl  a  little,  to  introduce  the 
Author's  honest  account  of  the  main  cause  of  the  present  em- 
barrassing state  of  things  in  Ireland. 

'  Had  this  EstabUsliment  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been^  a  great 
hom&  mission,  with  its  ministers  acting  as  devoted  missionaries,  we 

*  Dr.  Chalmers  proposes,  that  every  shilling  of  the  Government  grant 
should  gOy  not  in  augmentation  of  the  minister's  stipend,  but  in  deduction 
fkom  the  scat-rents  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  demand  from  the  general 
population.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  mean  or  average  xate  of 
seat-rents  is  considerably  lower  in  the  unendowed,  than  in  the  endowed 
cftiurehes.  And,  of  the  unlet  seals  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  lowest 
priced  form  the  larger  proportion. 
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shonld  by  this  time  of  day  have  been  rid  of  all  our  embarrassments. 
There  would  hare  been  no  Catholic  question  to  perplex, — 4utid  that 
because  there  might  have  been  few  or  no  Cathoucs.  But^  matters 
there  have  not  been  so  ordered.  We  need  not  speak  of  their  plurali. 
ties,  and  their  sinecures, — and  of  aU  the  evils  of  their  clerical  ab» 
senteeism ;  these  are  the  more  patent  corruptions  of  the  Protestant 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  strike  the  public 
observation.  But,  over  and  above  this,  there  was  a  mistaken  policy, 
maintained  and  avowed  even  by  their  best  clergymen^  in  the  form  of 
an  honest,  though  still  of  a  grievously  mistaken  {nrinciple, — as  if  they 
went  beyond  their  legitimate  province  if  they  at  all  meddled  with  the 
Catholic  population  ;  at  which  rate  the  primitive  Christians  went  be- 
yond their  legitimate  province  when  they  meddled  with  the  pagans  of 

the  Roman  empire In  virtue  of  this  false  principle  or  false 

delicacy,  the  cause  of  truth  has  suffered  even  in  the  hands  of  con* 
scientious  ministers ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  number  of  ministers 
corrupt,  or  incompetent,  or  utterly  negligent  of  their  charges,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  stationary  Protestantism,  or  the  yet  umost  entire 
and  unbroken  popery  of  Ireland.  We  now  inherit  the  consequences 
of  the  misgovernment  and  the  profligacy  of  former  generations.  They 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  principle  and  public  virtue  in  the  men  ol£ 
a  bye^ne  age.  Those  reckless  statesmen  who  made  the  patronage  of 
the  Ir^  church  a  mere  instrument  of  subservience  to  the  low  game  of 
politics, — ^those  regardless  clergymen  who  held  the  parishes  as  sinecura, 
and  lived  in  lordly  indifference  to  the  state  and  interests  of  the  people, 
— these  are  the  parties  who,  even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the 
share  Ttdiich  belongs  to  the  demagogues  and  agitators  of  the  day,  are 
still  the  most  deeply  responsible  for  Uie  miseries  and  the  crimes  of  thiat 
unhappy  land.' — ^pp.  126 — 128. 

This  is  assuredly  a  very  true  and  correct  statement,  but  a  very 
strange  one,  viewed  as  proceeding  from  the  champion  of  the 
^  deeply  injured  hierarchy '  in  question.  The  leamea  Doctor  in* 
sists,  however,  that  Uhe  goodness  of  a  machine'  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  *the  goodness  of  its  working;'  and  that  the  thing 
called  a  Church,  ^  viewed  as  a  machine,'  has  not  been  in  fault,  but 
only  the  living  apparatus,  the  clergy  and  their  patrons.  Granting, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  excellence  of  the  system  is  not  at  all  dis- 
proved by  its  having  for  centuries  worked  so  mischievously,  we 
would  put  it  to  any  man  of  reasonable  candour,  whether  those 
persons  deserve  the  harsh  epithets  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
dealed  out  to  them,  who,  not  bein^  gifted  with  his  profbund 
sagacity  and  metaphysical  acumen,  and  judging  of  the  cause  by  the 
enect,  infer  that  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  as  vicious  in 
principle  as  it  has  been  noxious  in  operation.  '^That  it  has  worked 
lU,  is  an  admitted  £Eu;t  The  inference  that  the  machinery  is  bad, 
is,  at  least,  a  very  natural  one.  If  a  mistaken  opinion,  it  on^ht 
to  be  deemed  a  very  pardonable  mistake.  Dr.  Chalmers  eon- 
tends,  that  the  machinery  is  excellent  notwithstanding;  but  diis 
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is  bat  an  opinion;  an  hypothesis,  which  the  Volantaries  must 
be  excused  for  not  accepting  as  an  article  of  fsuth.  Because  the 
Establishment  has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  Protest- 
antism has  been  stationary,  and  Popery  has  increased.  We  are 
agreed,  then,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Irish  Church  has  been, 
either  negatively  or  positively,  the  cause  that  has  produced  this 
lamentable  state  of  thmgs.  It  is  not  against  things  as  they  ought 
to  be  that  the  Voluntaries  raise  their  voice,  but  against  a  church 
establishment  which  is  what  it  ought  not  to  be ;  which,  moreover, 
never  was,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  what  it  ought  to  have  been; 
and  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  centuries,  they  con- 
clude, never  can  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be.  Let  them  be 
shown,  upon  the  wide  iace  of  the  globe,  a  single  churcli  estab- 
lishment answering  to  Dr.  Chalmers's  beau   ideal  of  ^a   home 

*  mission  with  its  ministers  acting  as  devoted  missionaries,' an 
establishment  such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
then,  to  inveigh  against  the  Voluntaries,  for  opposing  the  prin- 
ciple of  institutions  which  have  hitherto  been  found  to  work  so  in- 
juriously to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

This  political  miracle,  however,  Dr.  Chalmers  would  fain  per- 
suade us,  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  *  The  truth  is,'  he 
tells  us,  ^that  among  the  established  churches  of  our  empire,  that 

*  of  Ireland,  in  the  vital  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  most 

*  prosperous  of  the  three.     *  While  its  outward  man  perishetb,  its 

*  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  ;* '  which  rendered  into  plain 
English  seems  to  mean.  As  the  establishment  decays,  the  church 
revives.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  who  are  now  rousing  themselves  to  their 
duties,  but  only  with  the  establishment  as  a  system ;  and  so  far 
from  seeing  any  thing  in  the  present  religious  movement  in  Ire- 
land to  reconcile  us  to  the  odious  machinery  of  the  Irish  Church, 
we  deem  its  ^  body  of  sin  and  death,'  to  be  the  greatest  possible 
obstacle  to  the  exertions  of '  the  vital  and  spiritual '  principle  of 

*  its  inward  man.'  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  construction  of 
the  hierarchy ;  although,  at  the  present  moment,  that  in  itself  is 
fettering  the  exertions  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  enabling  the 
rulers  oi  the  church  to  prevent  its  being  that '  great  home  mission ' 
which  it  ought  to  be.  And  it  has  tended  not  a  little  to  confirm 
the  Voluntaries  in  their  opinion  of  the  anti-christian  character  of 
that  alliance  between  church  and  state  which  arms  prelacy  with 
such  despotic  power,  to  find  the  pious  clergy  who  have  been 
engaged  m  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Home  Mission,  passively  suc- 
cumbmg  to  the  Popish  interdict  laid  upon  their  missionary  opera- 
tions. But  what  we  more  especially  regard  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy,  is  the  unhappy  political  predica- 
ment in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  '  territorial  establishment' 
itself;  a  system  which  ploughs  with  the  sword,  and  reaps  with  the 
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bayonet;,  reaping  what  it  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  what  it  has 
not  scattered. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  however,  to  examine  Dr.  Chahners's 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  National  Establishments,  and  his  vindication  of  them 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  those  who  allege  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Voluntary  Principle.  In  his  first  lecture,  he  starts  with  what,  if 
not  (as  we  would  hope)  an  intentional  misrepresentation,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigious  blunder.  Either  he  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  read,  or  he  most  unaccountably  misconceives  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents  whom  he  describes  as  being  indisposed 
to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  ^  of  the  best  platform 
^  for  a  church,'  because  Mt  seems  to  imply  a  distrust  in  the  effi- 

*  cacy  of  divine  grace.'  We  cannot  imagine  to  what  religionists 
he  means  to  refer,   whose    *  drivelling,   though   sincere  piety 

*  greatly  underrates  the  importance  of  a  visible  and  material 
^  economy  in  things  ecclesiastical,  and  would  set  it  aside  as  a  mere 

*  system  of  earthly  expedients.'  No  such  notion  as  this  is  to  be 
found,  we  believe,  in  the  writings  of  any  who  have  advocated  the 
voluntary  system.  What  then  can  Dr.  Chalmers  mean  by  gravely 
premising,  what  his  opponents  have  always  been  most  forward  to 
maintain,  that  there  is  nothing  ^  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  to 
'  reduce,  but  every  thing  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  gospel 
^  being  preached,  and  so  the  importance  of  the  question,  \^at  is 
'  best  to  be  done  that  we  might  secure  its  being  preached  to  every 
'  creature  ?'  Why  should  he  have  commenced  his  lectures  with 
insinuating  that  this  is  denied  by  the  fanatical  drivellers  he  has  to 
confute  ?  '  If  there  be  one  economy,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  'under 
^  which  there  is  every  likelihood  that,  with  all  our  strenuousness 
'  and  care,  we  shall  fall  short  of  more  than  half  the  population ; 
'  and  another  economy  by  which  it  might  be  made  sure  that  the 

*  calls  and  lessons  of  Christianity  shall  be  brought  to  every  door ; 

*  this,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  forms  in  itself  a  strong 
Aground  for  our  preference  of  the  latter  over  the  former.'*  Up  to 
ibis  point,  the  Voluntaries  would  perfectly  agree  with  him ;  and  tney 
would  be  satisfied  to  debate  the  matter  upon  this  practical  ground. 
They  would  say,  we  have  the  former  economy  palpably  realized 
in  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  which,  though  its  revenues  are 
drawn  from  the  produce  of  the  entire  territory,  not  only  fells 
short  of  conveying  religious  instruction  to  half,  or  a  fourth,  or  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  but,  in  the  provinces  of  Cashel  and  Tuam, 
does  not  number  five  in  every  hundred  within  its  pale.  In  every 
parish,  tithes  are  levied,  but  two  hundred  and  ten  parishes  have  no 
church,  and  in  nearly  five  hundred,  the  incumbent  is  non-resident 
Such  is  the  one  economy.  The  other,  by  which  *  the  calls  and 
'  lessons  of  Christianity  are  brought  to  every  door,'  we  see  not 
less  strikingly  carried  into  operation  by  the  Voluntarieit  of  Wales. 
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There,  the  free  spirit  of  the  Christian  economy,  in  spite  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people  and  the  counteracting  influences  of  the 
State  Church,  has  created  and  sustains  a  machinery  which  does 
what  the  Establishment  only  affects  to  do — carry  the  gospel  to  every 
comer  of  the  land ;  raising  more  places  of  worship  for  its  popula- 
tion of  800,000,  than  the  Irish  Establishment  has  provided  for 
8,000,000.  ^  Look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this.'  We  do 
not  see  how  a  case  could  be  made  out  more  completely  in  favour 
of  the  superior  and  absolute  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  eco- 
nomy. Nevertheless,  Dr.  Chalmers  undertakes  to  demonstrate^  that 

•  this  invaluable  property  of  a  full  or  universal  diffusion  (of  the 

*  calls  and  lessons  of  Christianity)  belongs  only  to   a  national 

<  establishment ;    and  to  make  it  palpable,    by  all  the  lights  of 

<  history  and  human  nature,  that  it  never  is,  and  never  can  be 
**  realized,  either  by  the  voluntary  system,  or  by  what  has  been 
^  termed  the  system  of  free-trade  in  Christianity.' 

To  make  way  for  this  demonstration,  the  learned  Lecturer  pre- 
mises a  definition  of  an  Establishment  which  takes  it  out  of  the  cktss 
of  things  extant  into  that  of  hypothetical  abstractions.  An  Estab- 
lishment may  or  may  not,  we  are  told,  imply  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  a  connexion  between  the  church  and  the  state.  That 
which  forms  its  '  essence,'  and  which,  ^  as  such,  must  be  singled  out 
^from  among  all  other  accessaries  wherewith  it  may  happen  to  be 

<  variegated,    is,  ^  a  sure  legal  provision  for  the  expense  qf  its 

<  ministrations.' 

'  To  realize  our  idea  of  an  establishment^  it  is  enough  that  there  be 
legal  security  for  the  application  of  certain  funds  to  the  maintenance 
of  Christian  worship  or  Christian  instruction  in  a  country,  and  this,  in 
whatever  way  these  funds  may  have  originated/ — p.  10. 

This  is  mis-stating  the  actual  question,  which  relates  to  State 
establishments,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the  principle  of 
territorial  establishments.  According  to  this  £Edlacious  definition, 
not  only  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  an  establishment, 
but  the  Unitarian  churches  of  this  country,  which  are  maintained 
by  endowments  legally  secured,  must  also  be  taken  to  be  estab' 
lished.  And  why  say,  ^  funds  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
^  Christian  worship  ?'  The  idea  of  an  establishment  must  be  the 
same,  the  legal  security  being  the  same,  whether  the  iunds  are  applied 
to  the  support  of  Christian  or  of  Mohammedan  worship ;  to  the 
maintenance  of  Irish  sinecure  clergmnen,  or  of  the  priests  of 
Juggernaut  Dr.  Chalmers  intended  to  say,  perhaps,  ^  an  estab- 
^ lished  church;*  which  his  great  authority,  William  Cobbett,  ex* 
plains  as  meaning  '  a  church  established  upon  Christian  principles.* 
'  This  you,  the  parsons,'  he  says,  '  will  tell  the  people  that  they 
'  actually  have.     Alas  !•  you  will  tell  them  this  in  vain.' 

We  shall  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  Endowments.    After 
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SEflbrniiiig  ^t  they  ntay  imply  no  connexion  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  Dr.  proceeds  to  assert,  that,  in  such  connexion, 
there  is  nothing  more  corrupt  or  corrupting,  than  in  the  con- 
nexion between  a  missionary  Doard  and  its  pecuniary  supporters. 
This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  demonstrable  conclu»ons  to  which 
the  %hts  of  history  and  human  nature  have  conducted  him.  We 
can  but  marvel  at  the  process  of  ratiocination  by  which  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  no  ^secularization  of  Christianity '  is  im* 
plied  m  the  very  idea  of  a  secular  church.  But  Dr.  Chalmers, 
whatever  else  he  is  not,  is  the  boldest  of  logicians ;  and  in  fear- 
lessness of  assertion  he  leaves  all  rivals  far  behind.  In  a  note, 
he  daims  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  con- 
nexion with  the  State,  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  civil 
power,  not  only  such  as  does  not  exist  in  law  or  in  &ct,  and  such 
as  that  church  has  never  been  in  a  condition  to  exercise,  but  such 
as  is  discountenanced  by  the  very  formularies  and  standards  of  its 
doctrnie  and  discipline.  The  language  of  the  Confession  is,  that  the 
dvil  magistrate  '  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order 
*  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church ;  that  the  truth 
^  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies 
*be  suppressed;  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  or  dia- 
^cipline  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
^duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed;  for  the  better  effecting 
^  whereof  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them, 
^and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be  ao- 
^ cording  to  the  will  of  God.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  employ  the  words  of  Lord  Fullerton  in  speaking  of 
the  Veto  Act,  *  as  a  privileged  and  endowed  church,  owes  its  in- 
^  sdtution  to  die  State,  and  is  the  creature  of  the  law  of  the  land.'* 
The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 

*  See  the  article  on  '  the  Church  of  Scotland  tried  by  the  Test  of  Experi- 
neat,'  in  oar  Number  for  March  last.  We  may  also  refer  our  readers  to  an 
aUe  article^  on  'The  Auchterarder  Case/  in  the 'United  Secession  Magazine^' 
for  June.  *  That  the  Scottish  Church  owes  much  more  than  her  revenues  to 
the  State/  it  is  remarked, '  that  her  whole  constitution  and  substance,  in- 
ternal and  external,  has  emanated  directly  from  that  source,  it  were  easy  to 
show  by  a  detailed  examination.  But  one  or  two  particulars  will  suffice. 
'  If,'  says  the  Lord  President, '  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
within  the  exclusive  cognizance  and  jiuisdiction  of  the  Church,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  settling  of  the  terms  of  her  creed,  i  But  the  Church 
knew  that  it  could  not  do  so,  and  did  not  venture  to  do  so,  by  its  own 
audiority.'  And  he  proceeds  to  mention  that,  after  drawing  up  what  she 
thought  ought  to  be  the  creed,  the  church  presented  it  to  Parliament,  which 
enacted  it  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  1690.  To  show  how  completely  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  disregarded  throughout  this  transaction,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  Confession,  after  being  compiled  at  Westminster,  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1647,  with  certain  qualifications;  but 
neither  of  the  act  of  the ,  Church  adopting  it,  nor  of  the  qualification  which 
they  affixed  to  it,  did  the  parliament,  in  1690,  condescend  to  take 
notice/ 
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place  this  in  the  clearest  light,  and  render  the  gasconade  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  coadjutors  not  a  little  ridiculous. 

In  the  second  lecture,  our  Author  proposes  to  vindicate  a 
religious  national  establishment  in  opposition  to  the  reasonings 
and  views  of  the  Economists,  who  contend,  as  he  says,  ^for  we 

*  system  of  free  trade  in  Christianity.' .  Here,  again,  he  miscon- 
ceives or  misrepresents  the  arguments  which  he  undertakes  to 
combat.  The  only  writers  referred  to  by  name  are  Adam 
Smith  and  Turgot  The  former,  he  tells  us,  in  his  '  Treatise  on 
^  the  Wealth  of  r<fations,'  argues  against  Religious  Establishments, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  articles  of  religious  instruction  should  be 
left  to  the  pure  operation  of  demand  and  supply^  like  any  article 
of  ordinary  merchandise.  And  tlie  Doctor's  answer  is;  that 
^  though  we  may  trust  to  man's  natural  longing  for  the  goods  which 
<  are  to  be  had  in  a  market,  there  is  no  such  natural  or  universal 

*  longing  for  the  good  to  be  had  in  a  church,  or  in  a  college,  or 
*even  in  a  school.'  Granting  this,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the 
demand,  even  in  respect  to  articles  of  merchandise,  does  not 
always  occasion  the  supply,  but  is  in  many  cases  originated  by  it 
And  what  governs  the  supply,  is  the  demand  as  regulated,  not  so 
much  by  the  desires  of  the  consumers,  as  by  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase; If  there  is  not  in  all  men  a  longing  after  religious  instruc- 
tion, there  is  in  all  a  religious  instinct  as  strong  as  any  physical 
appetite,  which  requires  only  instruction  to  develop  it  And  the 
facility  with  which  false  teachers,  traders  and  craftsmen  in  re- 
ligion, monks  and  priests,  moollahs  and  maraboots,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  universal  aptitude  to  be  taught  or  craving  after 
religious  instruction,  proves  that  the  demand  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a  supply  of  some  kind.  As  Hooker  finely  re- 
marks, ^  a  longing  to  be  saved,  without  knowing  the  true  way 
*how,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  superstitions  in  the  world*' 
Look  at  Ireland  at  the  present  moment,  and  then  say,  whether, 
at  least  as  re^rds  quantity,  the  article  of  religious  instruction 
might  not  be  left  to  the  simple  operation  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  IS  true,  '  that  nature  does  not  go  forth  in  quest  of  Christianity  ; 
^  but  Christianity  must  go  forth  in  quest  of  nature.'  It  always 
has  done  so.  It  has  always  created,  so  to  speak,  the  demand  for 
itself.  We  may  safely  trust,  first,  to  its  self-diffusive  energies,  and 
then,  to  ite  self-sustaining  resources.  And  nothing  more  can  be 
meant  by  the  free-trade  principle  in  religion,  than  that  Govern- 
ments should  not  interfere  to  restrict  the  supply  by  a  jealous 
monopoly. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  however,  has  not  met,  has  not  deigned  even  to 
notice,  the  main  objections  of  the  Economists  against  Government 
interference  and  State  endowments.  One  objection  is,  that 
such  a  provision  is  a  bounty  upon  inefficiency.  Adam  Smith,  in 
treating  of  bounties,  shows  how  the  State  suffers  itself  to  be  im- 
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posed  upon  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tonnage  bounty,  the  pre- 
mium IS  proportioned,  not  to  the  diligence  or  success  of  the 
trader,  but  to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  vessels  are  in  conse- 
quence fitted  out  ^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching  not  the  fish, 

*  but  the  bounty/*  This  is  very  similar  to  t3rie  working  of 
a  Church-extension  scheme.  Upon  the  same  principle,  this 
great   Economist  elsewhere   remarks,  that  ^  the  endowments  of 

*  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished,  more  or  less, 
*the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  sub- 
'sistence,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,   is   evidently 

*  derived  firom  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  success  and 

*  reputation  in  their  particular  professions,  t*  In  every  other  pro- 
fession, the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  follow  it,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that 
exertion.  In  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  no  such  necessity  is 
laid  upon  those  who  receive  the  pay  of  the  State ;  and  we  need 
not  look  very  far  to  see  the  consequence.  Accordingly,  Hume 
is  a  staunch  advocate  for  ecclesiastical  establishments,  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  most  advantageous  composition  which  tne  civil 
magistrate  can  make  with  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  is, 

*  to  bribe  their  indolence  by  assigning  stated  salaries  to  their  pro- 
^fession,   and  rendering  it  superfluous  for  them  to  be  further 

*  active  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  straying  in  quest 

*  of  new  pastors.'  Even  this  measure  of  activity,  however,  is 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  tithe  system,  which  allows  the  incum- 
bent to  reside  at  Dublin,  Bath,  London,  or  Paris,  while  his 
flock  stray  to  the  mass-house  or  the  conventicle,  as  it  may  happen, 
and,  so  long  as  his  tithes  are  duly  remitted,  he  needs  give  himself 
no  concern  about  the  matter.  Adam  Smith,  too,  though  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  opponent  of  religious  establishments, 
contends,  that,  where  there  is  an  established  religion,  *  the  sove- 

*  reign  can  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the  means  of  influencing, 
'in  a  considerable  degree,  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  of  that 

*  religion,'  either  by  tne  fear  oi  deprivation  or  by  the  expectation 
of  preferment ;  in  other  words,  by  rendering  the  supply  of  reli- 

fions  instruction  a  source  of  influential  patronage  to  the  State, 
s  this  the  free-trade  system  ? 

Overlooking  or  mis-stating  all  that  has  been  actually  urged  by 
the  Economists,  whether  in  favour  of  the  free-trade  principle  or 
against  it,  our  Author  proceeds  to  argue,  that  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  whether  Government  pays  any  part  of  the  price  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty  (such  as  an  establishment 
provides,  or  a  regium  donum  grant),  or  whether  the  instruction  is 
provided  by  a  missionary  society  or  by  private  individuals,  with- 
out eicpense  to  the  parties  receiving  it  Christianity,  according 
to  this  curious  reasoning,  was  first  introduced  and  propagated  upon 

•  *  Wealth  of  Nations.'  b.  iv.  c,  5,  t  !!>•  !>•  v.  c.  1. 
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a  system  the  very  opposite  to  the  free-trade  principle.  The 
Establishment  principle,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  unisrersity  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  graiuifyms  prin* 
ciple ;  and  the  tithe  system,  which  taxes  tlie  many  for  the  braefit 
01  the  few,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  that  by  which  the  aposdes 
were  maintained  '  at  the  cost  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  dte> 
*  many !'  Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  that  we  are  jocosely 
burlesquing  the  learned  Doctor's  argument,  we  must  transcribe  k 
few  sentences  of  the  paragraph  in  which  he  labours  to  prove, 
that  it  was  not  upon  the  free-trade  principle,  as  he  calls  it,  that 
the  world  was  supplied  with  its  Christianity. 

'  It  was  not  so  when  the  apostles  went  forth  after  the  resurrection  ; 
and  received  their  maintenance  from  such  as  Simon^  the  tanner,  or 
Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple,  or  Stephanus  and  Fortunatus,  and 
Achaicus,  and  others  of  those  scripture  worthies,  who  harboured  sad 
eAtertained  the  men  of  God,  while  they  held  out  the  breni  of 
life,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  the  multitude  at  Ifogck 
It  was  not  so  when  the  last,  but  not  the  least  of  the  apostles^  piro* 
vided  with  his  own  hand  for  his  own  necessities ;  and  the  wagea  o£ 
Paul  the  tent-maker,  enabled  Paul  the  apostle,  to  labour  in  his  sacrei 
vocation  without  wages.  It  was  not  so  when  he  received  from  other 
and  distinct  churches,  that,  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  the  gospel  mi^^t 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  ;  and  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  strip  hun  of 
this  boasting  in  the  regions  of  Achaia.  And,  to  come  down  from  the 
age  of  the  New  Testament,  it  generally  could  not  have  been  so,  that 
the  extension  of  Christianity  was  carried  forward  during  the  three 
first  centuries.  The  men  who  were  not  yet  Christians  did  not,  in  those 
days,  send  to  the  apostolic  coU^^e  for  men  who  might  give  them  th^ 
lessons  of  the  gospel ;  but,  by  a  reverse  process,  teachers  went  forA 
among  the  yet  benighted  countries  of  the  earth ;  and  their  expenses; 
at  least  in  Uie  first  instance,  behoved  to  be  borne,  not  in  the  shape  ol 
a  price  by  those  who  received  the  benefit,  but  in  the  shape  eC 
a  bounty  by  those  who  dispensed  it.  In  all  these  instances,  oontrary 
to  every  law  or  character  of  pure  trade,  the  expense  was  borne  eithet 
totally  or  partially  by  one  party,  and  that  for  the  good  of  another  partj.' 
— ^pp*5l,  52. 

How  extremely  edifying  and  gratifying  it  must  have  been  to 
certain  parties  among  the  learned  Lecturer's  polite  auditory,  more 
especially  to  any  right  reverend  personages  claiming  to  be  die 
successors  of  the  apostles,  to  be  reminded  that  ^  Paul  the  tent* 
*•  roaker^  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  burdensome  to  the  Achaian  churches ;  that  he  as  it  were  e9h 
dowed  kimself  with  his  own  labour,  that  he  might  there  preach 
the  gospel  without  charge !  And  how  much  surprised,  if  not 
delighted,  they  mpst  have  been,  at  learning  that  St  Paul  ww 
therein  acting  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  endowment  system,  aii4 
discountenancmg,  not  less  than  Constantine  when  he  ^  set  up  is 
<  his  dominions  a  national  establishment  of  Chri^anity,'  the  Wan* 
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tary  system !  And  yet,  while  contending  that  Christianity  could 
not  possibly  have  been  introduced  into  any  land  upon  the 
free-trade  principle,  without  a  bounty,  Dr.  Chalmers  admits,  that 
'  eommerce  sometimes  obtains  a  footing  for  itself  in  particular 
^QK^ontries,'  in  the  very  way  which  he  represents  to  be  so  imprao- 
ticfl^le  on  commercial  principles. 

'  Before  the  natives  can  have  a  liking  for  certain  of  its  articles^  they 
most  first  have  a  sight  and  a  trial  of  them ;  and  so  instances  can  be 
g^ven,  where  dealers  have  adventured  their  goods  into  places  where^ 
instead  of  finding  a  market,  thej  had  first  to  form  one,  at  their  own 
hazard,  -therefore^  or  even  expense,  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  at  the 

expense  of  customers And  might  not  Christianity  be  sped  in 

like  manner  ?  Though  introduced  at  the  expense  of  others,  might  it 
not,  when  the  appetite  for  its  lessons  is  excited,  be  maintained  by 
t&emseives  afterwards  ;  and  that  not  by  certain  of  the  nation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest,  but  entirely  and  exclusively  by  those  who  receive 
the  benefit  ?  It  might  be  very  true  that  missionaries,  at  the  charge  and 
bidding  of  those  who  are  Christians,  must  be  employed  for  the  con- 
version of  those  who  are  not  Christians;  but  may  it  not  also  be  true, 
that,  afifcer  their  conversion  has  been  effected,  then  a  native  demand  will 
be  set  agoing ;  and  ministers  be  employed,  at  their  own  charge  and 
their  own  bidding,  for  keeping  up  this  religion  from  generation  to 
gefienition? 

'*  There  is  a  great  semblance  of  probability  for  this,  in  much  that 
mi^t  be  seen,  both  throughout  our  own  land  and  in  various  countries 
of  Clhristendom.  In  Britain,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  large  and 
fioufisfaing  congregations,  where  all  the  expenses  of  the  service  are  de- 
frayed by  tne  hearers  themselves.  These  are  pure  instances  of  free 
trade,  and  of  an  interchange  as  complete  and  equal  as  any  which  ever 
tilces  place  between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  a  market — ^where 
Ourntian  instruction  is  rendered  by  the  one  party,  and  where  its  price, 
its  whole  price,  is  rendered  by  the  other  party — where  there  is  not  one 
fiurthing  (^  endowment  to  help  out  the  maintenance  of  the  clergymen ; 
snd  a  remuneration  for  his  labour,  often  adequate  and  respectable,  is  fully 
made  good  to  him  by  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  This  operation 
of  demand  and  supply  is  often  exemplified  both  within  and  without  the 
church  of  England,  in  many  a  successful  chapel  and  many  a  prosperous 
meeting-house — ^where,  in  virtue  of  a  large  or  a  wealthy  attendance,  the 
produce  of  the  seat-rents  is  sufiicient,  both  for  the  payment  of  the 
minister  and  for  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  concern.  And,  most  as- 
suredly,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  institutes  like  these — provided  only 
that  a  pure  gospel  is  delivered,  and  that  Christian  good  is  done  by  them. 
In  whatever  way  Christ  is  faithfully  and  efficiently  preached,  it  is  the 
part  of  every  honest  disciple  therein  to  rejoice ;  and  no  one  can  ques- 
tion the  undoubted  contributions  made  to  the  cause  of  religion,  in  the 
proprietary  chap^  of  such  churchmen  as  Newton,  and  Cecil,  and 
Howell^  sdA  Daniel  Wilson,  ot  of  such  dissenters  as  Watts,  and  Dod- 
dridge, and  Andrew  Fuller,  and  Robert  Hall.  But  it  follows  not,  that, 
beesose  there  is  a  fitness  in  such  as  these  to  supplement  the  Establish- 
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ment,  there  is  also  a  sufficiency  in  them  to  supersede  the   Establish* 
ment  ?' — pp.  .55 — 57- 

All  this  is  so  excellent,  and  forms  so  complete  a  leply  to  the 
foregoing  argumentation  as  to  the  impossibility  of  propagating 
the  gospel  upon  the  free-trade  principle,  that  we  regret  to  have 
any  quarrel  with  an  opponent  who  does  us  the  justice  of  an- 
swering himself.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  keep  him  to  the  point 
The  question  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss,  is  not  whether  there 
is  a  sufficiency  in  such  free  institutions  to  supersede  the  Establish- 
ment, but  whether  Christianity  can  either  be  introduced  or  be 
maintained  in  any  land  upon  the  free^trade  principle.  Missionary 
work,  he  argues,  is  paid  and  provided  for,  not  by  the  receivers  oi 
Christianity,  but  by  its  dispensers ;  ^  we  do  not  sell  the  gospdl^ 
'  but  give  It ;'  and  this  he  calls  having  recourse  to  a  bounty,  '  that 
^  dread  and  deprecation  of  all  the  economists.'  It  is  no  such 
thing ;  it  is  nothing  like  what  is  understood  by  a  bounty,  whidi 
is  a  premium  paid  by  Government  to  encourage  mercantile  ente]> 
prises  for  the  ostensible  benefit,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the 
producer ;  and,  generally  speaking,  bounties  have  been  granted  to 
uphold  monopolies,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  benefidal 
competition.  To  compare  these  State  bounties  with  the  voluntary 
advances'  of  Christian  benevolence,  designed  to  benefit,  n(^ 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  but  the  objects  of  it,  is  a 
most  palpable  and  ridiculous  fallacy.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  does  Dr.  Chalmers  understand  by  the  principle  of 
free  trade  ?  The  epithet  free  has  no  meaning,  in  this  connexiony 
but  as  opposed  to  injurious  monopolies  and  restrictions.  Does 
that  principle  forbid  the  raising  of  funds  for  planting  colonies,  for 
engaging  m  new  schemes  of  mercantile  adventure,  or  even  for 
benevolent  enterprises?  Assuredly  not.  It  only  requires  that 
the  State  should  not  embarrass  by  fiscal  restrictions  the  opeiatioms 
of  commerce.  Its  motto  is,  Laissez-faire,  Protect  trade,  but  do 
not  force  it  by  injurious  patronage.  Let  it  find  its  own  eban* 
neis.  Do  not,  by  a  system  of  oounties,  make  the  many  pay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Do  not,  for  instance,  by  a  bounty 
upon  the  product  of  slave  labour,  counteract  the  competition 
of  free  labour,  and  thus,  by  bolstering  up  a  wasteful  system 
incapable  of  sustaining  itself  by  its  legitimate  profits,  rob  the 
consumer,  and  inflict  a  moral  wrong  upon  human  nature  by  your 
fiscal  blunder.  Such  is  the  language  which  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  would  dictate.  Now,  almough  we  are  not  fond  of  the 
phrase,  and  have  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  used,  we  must 
aay  that,  by  a  fair  anal(^,  the  free-trade  principle  applies  to  the 
duty  of  Governments  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
All  State  bounties  which  preclude  lej^timate  competition,  which 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  which  uphold  an  unjust  mono- 
poly, which  limit  the  supply,  or  vitiate  it,  as  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  religious  establishments  and  state  endowments,  are  to 
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that   extent,  and  on   these  grounds,  injurious  to  the   cause   of 
Christianity  and  to  the  national  interests. 

But,  *  on  the  strict  principles  of  a  reciprocal  trade,'  whether 
free  trade  or  not.  Christian  institutions  could  not,  it  is  said,  be 
maintained.  What  economist,  what  voluntary  has  ever  held  Ian-* 
gnage  that  could  by  possibility  be  tortured  into  the  sense  of 
treating  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  trade,  or  reducing  the  supply 
of  Christian  knowledge,  or  the  education  of  the  people,  to  the 
strict  rules  of  trade?  Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  fond  of  nghting  the 
air;  no  wonder  that,  in  so  doing,  he  often  deals  his  blows 
upon  himself.  It  is  a  principle  of  trade,  that,  unless  the  price 
which  a  commodity  fetches  covers  the  cost  of  production,  it  will 
cease  to  be  brought  to  market.  But  ^  the  returns  for  the  articles 
^cl  Christian  instruction  are  very  often  beneath  the  prime  cost 

*  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  it.'  They  who  receive  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  ministration,  do  not  pay  the  whole  price  of  it,  and  the 
deficiency  is  covered  by  certain  others.  What  then  ?  An  ana- 
logy  may  be  pushed  too  far.  The  only  object  of  trade  is  profit ; 
the  only  principle  of  trade,  remuneration  of  labour  and  capital. 
But  the  oDJect  of  religious  institutions,  is  not  profit;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  trade  does  not  apply  to  them.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question,  whether  the  supply  should  he  free  ? — whether,  so  far 
as  the  analog}'  holds  good,  the  principle  of  free  trade,  rather 
than  of  monopoly,  should  be  adhered  to  r  St.  Paul,  referring  to 
the  claim  of  tne  Christian  pastor  or  evangelist  to  maintenance, 
hiys  down  the  axiom,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 
What  if  some  well  endowed  Rabbi,  nettled  at  the  apostle's  ad- 
vocating the  wages  principle,  had  said ;  *  The  world  can  never 
'  be  supplied  with  its  instruction  on  that  principle ;  for,  first,  the 
^  labourer  must  wait  to  be  hired  before  he  can  claim  wages,  and 

*  those  who  most  need  to  be  instructed  will  not  hire  a  stranger  to 
^ teach  them:  secondly,  some  of  you  labour  for  nothing,  and 
'thereby  nudersell  the  paid  labourer;  thirdly,  you  abandon  your 
*own  principle  by  *  robbing  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them 
*to  preach  the  gospel  freely'  to  others;*  and,  fourthly,  it  comes 

*  to  the  same  uiing,  whether  you  allow  the  bretliren  of  Mace- 
'donia  to  support  you  while  preaching  in  Achaia  without  hire  or 

*  wages,  or  whether  you  draw  your  support  from  the  Temple 
^ funds  or  from  the  Roman  treasury.'  Would  the  learned  professor 
of  Jewish  theology,  who  should  thus  have  combated  the  voluntary 
prindple  as  implied  in  the  apostolic  axiom,  have  proved  St. 
Paul  or  himself  to  be  the  blunderer  and  the  sophist  ?  But,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  Author,  ^  such  is  the  melancholy  upshot  of  those 
^rash  and  unfortunate  generalizations  which  the  philosopher 
^  often  indulges  in  his  closet.' 

■ — ^ __j J  ■  ■  .1        _   1 1  ■  I  — ' • — I      ■  I    ■  ■      - 
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In  his  third  Lecture,  Dr.  Chalmers  undertakes  to  disprove  the 
sufficiency  of  the  yoluntary  principle.  But  there  are,  he  tells  us, 
two  sorts  of  the  Voluntary  principle ;  '  the  Voluntaryism  ab  intrd^ 
and  the  Voluntaryism  ab  extrd.*  The  former  is  coincident  with 
the  principle  of  free  trade :  the  latter  is  in  conflict  witli  it,  and  is 
but  the  Establishment  principle  in  disguise  !  If  a  cong;regation 
is  left,  out  of  its  own  resources,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its  own 
ministry,  it  acts  out  the  principle  of  'internal  voluntaryism.*  But 
if  it  receives  a  sixpence  by  way  of  aid  from  the  contributions  of 
others,  it  'draws  upon  external  voluntaryism,'  and  makes  a  prac- 

*  tical   acknowledgment   of    the  ipgufficiency   of  the  free- trade 

*  system.'  Consequently,  every  Dissenting  conffregation  that 
contributes  out  of  it3  internal  voluntaryism  to  the  support  of 
missions  or  village  preaching,  gives  up  the  voluntary  principle, 
ceases  to  be  actmg  freely,  and  adopts  the  whole  principle  of  a 
State  Establishment !     And   '  if  the  offerings  of  tlie  external  be 

*  thankfully  received  by  the  voluntaries  themselves  when  harassed 

*  by  the  short-comings  of  their  internal  voluntaryism,  what  be- 

*  comes  of  the  economical  argument  against  National  Establish- 

*  ments  of  Christianity  ?'  With  an  individual  who  can  impose 
this  upon  his  own  understanding  for  reasoning,  it  were  useless  to 
argue.  As  this  Lecture  is  but  a  fantastic  repetition  of  the  falla- 
cious assumptions  and  almost  insane  logic  in  the  preceding  one, 
we  shall  not  stay  to  dilate  upon  the  ineifable  absurdity  of  the 
Author's  definition  of  the  voluntary  principle,  which  makes  it 
mean  any  thing  but  what  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system 
intend  or  understand  by  it ;  a  definition  which  identifies  opposites, 
making  the  duty  of  a  man's  paying  his  own  minister  to  clash  with 
his  attending  to  the  claims  of  benevolence,  and  representing 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  religion  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  involuntary  and  compulsive  payments  exacted  by  the 
State.  By  such  an  abuse  of  words  it  were  easy  to  make  a  show 
of  proving  any  thing ;  and  the  Doctor  complacently  concludes, 
on  the  strength  of  such  showing,  that  '  it  will  be  seen  there  i§  a 

*  harmony  not  previously  seen,  perhaps  not  even  suspected  before,' 
[true  enough  !]  *  between  the  doctrine  of  a  NationsJ  Establish- 

*  ment,  and  at  least  one  great  branch  of  the  volinitary  principle  ;* 
'  a  parliamentary  vote'  being,  '  both  in  principle  and  in  eff^ect, 
'  but  an  example  of  the  voluntary  principle  ab  extrd,'  Trium- 
phant demonstration ! 

Lecture  IV.,  *  On  the  Circumstances  which  determine  a  Go- 
^vernment  to  select  one  Denomination  of  Christianity  for  the 

*  National  Religion,'  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  brief  notice. 
The  only  distinctly  intelligible  proposition  which  we  can  extract 
from  a  flood  of  words,  is,  that  the  British  Parliament  did  well  to 
prefer  Protestantism  to  Popery ;  and  that  should  ever  Govern- 
ment exercise  its  prerogative  in  a  manner  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
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would  tliink  not  ri^t,  by  an  application  of  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple ab  extrd  to  the  endowment  of  any' other  fiUth  than  the  Pro- 
testant, he  trusts  tliat  the  people  of  this  land  would  resist  and 
overbear  it  From  which  it  is  manifest,  that  it  belongs  to  Go- 
vernment to  select  a  denomination,  when  it  happens  to  make  a 
ri^ht  selection;  and  that  an  Establishment  is  a  very  good  thing, 
\«£en  the  Established  Church  happens  to  be  as  orthodox  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  or  as  ^  pro^erous,  in  the  vital  and  ^iritual 
sense/  as  that  of  Ireland.  Dr«  Chidmers  is  a  Liberal  after  all, 
for,  in  thus  limiting  the  right;^d  prerogative  of  Government,  he 
clearly  recognizes  the  sover^iMty  of  the  people. 

But  'it  is  easier  to  state  tne  grounds  of  preference  on  which 

*  Protestantism  should  be  adopted  rather  than  Popery,  as  being 
'  the  worthier  of  the  two  for  a  national  provision,'  than  to  state 
any  valid  reason  why  one  denomination  of  Evangelical  Protest- 
antism should  be  selected,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  *as 
'  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  an  Establishment ;'  and 
why  a  different  denommation  should  be  selected  in  two  different 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom*  Dr.  Chalmers  adverts  to  this  diffi- 
culty, and  leaves  it  pretty  much  where  he  found  it.  The  chief 
subject  of  the  Fiftli  Lecture  is,  the  alleged  efficacy  of  a  TerrUorial 
Establishment ;  not  an  Establishment  deriving  its  revenue^  from 
territorial  wealth,  as  the  term  might  seem  to  imply,  but  a  scheme 
whicfi  assigns  to  the  clergyman  a  certain  district  ^within  the 

*  limits  of  which  he  may  exert  an  ecdesiastical  surveillance  or 

*  guardianship  over  one  and  all  of  the  £[unilies.'  In  this  territorial 
principle,  he  remarks,  whicli  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  parochial 
system,  *  lies  the  great  strength  of  an  Establishment,*  and  its 
superiority  over  the  congregational  plan.  It  is  true,  however, 
he  admits,  *  that  thourii  we  can  create  the  right  machinery,  we 
^  cannot  create  the  right  men ;  and  without  these,  the  machinery 

*  may  either  be  ill  worked  or  not  worked  at  all,  and  so  be  the  in- 

*  strument  of  evil  instead  of  good.'  But  what  if  the  machinery 
itself  be  adapted  to  exclude  the  right  men,  and  so  to  defeat  its 
professed  object  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ?  We  do  not  simply 
<  denounce  this^  Utopianism ;'  we  deny,  in  the  first  place,  tjbat 
an  Establishment  gives  any  advantage  to  the  territorial  incum- 
bent over  the  city  missionary,  the  visitor  of  a  Christian  Instruc- 
tion Society,  or  any  other  description  of  voluntary  agency ;  and 
next,  we  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  ecclesiasticd  surveillance 
which  an  Establishment  affects  to  vest  in  the  parochial  minister. 
We  object  to  the  territorial  principle  so  explained,  because  it  is 
one  of  usurpatio^n  and  exclusion.  The  parish  minister  resents  the 
intrusion  ot  any  other  upon  his  territory,  as  an  ecclesiastical  tres- 
pass, an  invasion  of  his  office,  a  reflection  upon  his  competency, 
or  a  competition  with  his  endeavours.    It  is  thus  that  a  territorial 

c  2 
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Establishment  necessarily  fosters  the  pride  of  caste  and  the  8piri 
of  intolerance. 

The  concluding  Lecture  treats  of  the  ^circumstances  which 
^justify  a  Government  that  has  assumed  one  from  among  the 

*  several  denominations  for  the  National  Establishment,  in  abid- 
'  ing  by  the  selection  it  has  made.'  And  the  first  argument  ad- 
duced m  vindication  of  this  policy,  is  the  incompatibility  of  the 
territorial  principle  with  the  endowment  of  different  sects.  But 
not  only  is  it  incompatible  with  the  endoivment  of  different  sects; 
it  forbids  their  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  civil  equality^ 
It  therefore  involves  not  only  partiality,  but  injustice;  and  it 
throws  the  greatest  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  religious  har- 
mony. Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  necessary  results  of  a  territo- 
rial Establishment  are  Dr.  Chalmers's  reasons  in  favour  of  it 

*  The  attempt  to  combine  the  territorial  principle  with  an  equal  treaU 
metU  of  all  the  denominations y  must  be  given  up  as  impracticahle  ;  and 
some  one  denomination  must  be  singled  out  for  an  Establishment 
whose  ministers  are  to  be  charged  overhead  with  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  have  an  oversight 
and  a  certain  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  for  the  religious  knowledge 
and  habitudes  of  all  the  families.* — p.  160. 

Of  all  the  families,  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  Protestant 
or  Romanist,  native  or  foreign.  It  is  this  territorial  principle 
which  commits  the  charge  of  a  Welsh  parish  to  an  English  in- 
cumbent, unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  vernacular  dialect ;  and 
consigns  the  oversight  of  some  thousands  of  Irish  papists  to  a 
clergyman  of  an  alien  church,  whom  they  must  consider  as  at 
once  an  intruder  and  a  heretic.  Regarded  in  one  aspect,  this 
exclusive  system  may  be  viewed,  our  Author  admits,  *  in  the 

*  light  of  an  injury  to  the  sects ;'  but  this  '  collateral  effect,'  he 
treats  as  a  trivial  consideration,  it  being  no  part  of  the  design  of 
Government ;  while,  *  regarded  in  another  aspect,  it  should  be 

*  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  benefit  to  society.*  1  his  is  begging  the 
whole  question.  The  injury  is  undeniable;  the  benefit  pro- 
blematical. We  claim  his  admission,  and  reject  his  hypothesis. 
We  deny  that  the  territorial  principle  would  work  beneficially^ 
even  if  it  did  not  operate  thus  unjustly, — even  if  no  such  sectarian 
distinctions  divided  society. 

In  resting  the  vindication  of  National  Religious  E^tablbhment$ 
upon  such  grounds  as  these.  Dr.  Chalmers,  however,  concedes 
much  to  the  Voluntaries,  whose  auxiliary  labours  he  admits  to  be^ 
as  valuable  as  they  are  necessary.  Standing  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  the  midst  of  Episcopalians,  he  could  not  altogether 
forget,  that  the  orders  of  his  own  church  are  treated  as  invmid  by 
the,  church  established  in  this  country,  and  that  all  its  pulpits  are 
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closed  against  him  and  his  brethren  as  schismatics.     Some  recol- 
iection  of  this  kind,  probably,  prompted  liim  to  exclaim : 

'  We  do  not  speak  of  the  sin  of  schism  in  the  abstract.  There  is 
much  said  on  this  subject  by  certain  domineering  churchmen,  who 
arrogate  a  mystic  superiority  to  themselves,  while  they  would  consign 
all  others  beyond  the  pale  of  "Christianity — ^wherewith  we  cannot  in  the 
least  sympathise.  It  is  not  on  any  pretension  of  this  sort,  that  we 
wmild  vindicate  the  establishment  of  the  churches,  either  of  Scotland 
•r  £ngland.  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  to  de- 
press immeasurably  beneath  us,  either  the  creed  or  the  government  of 
ether  denominations.  We  most  willingly  concede  of  sectaries  we 
could  name,  that  they  are  at  one  with  us  in  all  which  is  vital,  and  only 
differ  from  us  in  certain  minute  and  insignificant  peculiarities ;  and 
yet  the  establishment,  the  single,  the  exclusive  establishment,  of  our 
existing  churches  in  their  respective  countries,  might  be  made  to  rest, 
we  think,  on  a  firmer  because  a  more  rational  basis — on  a  far  clearer 
principle,  than  is  alleged  by  those  who  claim  for  their  ministers  the 
immaculate  descent  of  a  pure  and  apostolic  ordination.  We  disclaim 
all  aid  from  any  such  factitious  argument, — an  argument  which  could 
have  been  of  no  avail  against  the  Popery  that  we  rejected^  and  should 
be  of  as  little  avail  against  those  denominations  of  Protestantism  which 

have  been  left  unendowed. 

«  «  «  • 

*  When  once  the  Church  of  England  shall  have  come  down  from  all 
that  is  transcendental  or  mysterious  in  her  pretensions,  and,  quitting 
the  plea  of  her  exclusive  apostolical  derivation,  shall  rest  more  upon 
that  wherein  the  real  greatness  of  her  strength  lies — the  purity  of  her 
doctrines — her  deeds  of  high  prowess  and  championship  in  the  battles 
of  the  faith — the  noble  contributions  which  have  been  rendered  by  her 
scholars  and  her  sons  to  that  Christian  literature  which  is  at  once  the 
glory  and  the  defence  of  Protestantism- — the  ready-made  apparatus  of 
her  churches  and  parishes — the  unbroken  hold  which,  as  an  establish, 
ment,  she  still  retains  on  the  mass  of  society — and  her  unforfeited 
possessory  right  to  be  reckoned  and  deferred  to  as  an  establishment 
still — When  these,  the  true  elements  of  her  legitimacy  and  her  power, 
come  to  be  better  understood ;  in  that  proportion  will  she  be  recog- 
nised as  the  great  standard  and  rallying.post,  for  all  those  who  would 
unite  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices  in  that  mighty  cause,  the  object 
of  wfiich  is  to  send  throughout  our  families  in  more  plentiful  supply, 
those  waters  of  life  which  can  alone  avail  for  the  healing  of  the 
nation.  But  the  best  and  highest  sacrifice  of  all  were  by  the  Dissen- 
ters  of  England,  those  representatives  and  descendants  of  the  excellent 
ones  of  the  earth — the  Owens,  and  Flavels,  and  Howes,  and  Baxters, 
and  Benrys  of  a  bye-gone  age — who  rejoiced  to  hear  of  all  the  Chris- 
tianity which  there  was  in  the  church,  and.  to  see  all  which  ^he 
church  did,  if  but  done  for  the  Christian  good  of  the  people.  We 
speak  not  of  the  sin  of  schism,  of  which  we  have  sometimes  heard,  io 
language  far  too  strong  for  any  sympathy  or  even  comprehensioA  of 
ours.     But  we  speak  of  the  blessings  of  unity.' — pp.  172 — 179. 
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How  strange  tliat,  perceiving  Uie  blessedness  of  unity,  and 
that  ^only  by  an  undivided  church  can  a  commuoity  be  out  and 
'  out  pervaded  with  religious  instruction/  our  Author  should  vin- 
dicate a  policy  which  necessarily  divides  tlie  church  by  setting 
one  denomination  above  and  over  against  every  other.  But  we 
would  willingly  believe  that  Dr.  Chalmers's  errors  are  those  of 
the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart;  and  it  is  impossible,  after  read- 
ing such  a  passage  as  we  have  extracted  above,  to  part  with  him 
in  any  other  temper  than  that  of  cordial  good  humour.  He  has 
done  us  no  harm,  but  good  service.  And  those  who  brought  him 
into  the  field  to  prophesy  against  us,  may  have  reason  to  oomplaiii 
as  Balak  did  to  Balaam  :  ^  What  hast  thou  done?  I  took  thee  to 
curse  mine  enemies,  and  behold !  thou  hast  blessed  them  alto- 
gether.' 


Art.  n.  Whatchecr,  or  Roger  Williams  in  Banishneiit,  A  Poem. 
By  Job  Dubfee,  Esq.  [Late  IM ember  of  Congress,  and  now 
Judge  of  the  Su])reme  Court  of  Rhode  Island],  pp.  200.  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.  1832. 

T>ERHAPS  it  may  be  as  well,  at  the  outset,  to  obviate  the  im- 
-■"  pression  which  some  readers  might  be  apt  to  receive  at  sight 
of  so  uncouth  a  designation,  standing  as  the  leading  title  of  a  long 
poem  (of  more  than  five  thousand  lines),  by  explaining  tliat  the 
word  was  a  cheer  of  salutation  from  a  tribe  of  savages  to  a 
family  of  Christian  exiles,  uttered  at  a  time  and  place  which  gave  it 
an  important  significance.  The  denomination  Whatcheer  Cove, 
then  given  to  the  spot,  {ind  still  retained,  has  contributed  to  pei^ 
petuate  the  tradition. 

Tlie  scenes  are  laid  chiefly  among  the  savages,  such  as  those 
tribes  were  some  two  centuries  since,  and  such  as  they  are  no 
longer ;  at  least,  those  remains  of  them  who  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  civilization  imported  from  Europe. 

The  doom  of  that  race,  progressively  accomplishing  from  the 
commencement  of  the  colony,  and  now  proceeding  with  accele- 
rated rapidity  toward  its  consummation,  appears  an  anomalous  as 
well  as  a  mournful  chapter  of  human  history ;  since  there  have 
been  so  many  examples  of  people  reclaimed  in  course  of  time  from 
barbarism  by  contiguity  and  interfusion  of  a  civilized  race,  acting 
on  the  rude  materials  partly  in  the  way  of  subjugation,  ana 
partly  of  instruction.  That  a  numerous  section  of  the  human 
race,  in  full  and  immemorial  possession  of  a  vast  continent,  of 
a  high-toned  and  intrepid  temperament,  and  well  endowed  with 
mental  faculty,  must  absolutely,  inevitably,  perish  under  the  pro- 
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Eessive  ascendency  of  civilization  en  their  territories,  would 
ve  been  a  prediction  to  bring  in  more  than  doubt  the  preten- 
sions of  any  oracle  that  should  have  pronounced  it  Could  any 
thing  have  appeared  less  probable,  than  that  the  arrival  on  their 
coast  of  a  small  party  of  virtuous  and  religious  men,  self-exiled  for 
^nscience  sake,  briiig^n^  with  them  the  useful  arts,  the  principles 
of  civil  society,  and  the  true  religion,  should  be  the  signal 
fiir  the  destruction  of  all  the  primitive  race,  from  the  one  side  of 
die  continent  to  the  other  ?  How  could  it  be  conceived,  that  the 
Tcssel  bearing  the  essential  means  of  rescue  from  barbarism  and 
misery,  should  -prove  to  be  the  box  of  Pandora,  without  that  re- 
serve of  hope  said  to  remain  at  the  bottom  in  mitigation  of  the 
contents  of  her  fatal  casket?  Some  of  the  pious  emigrants  might, 
at  moments,  entertain  the  idea  that,  in  their  own  deliverance 
from  tyranny,  they  were  also  appointed  by  Providence  to  bring 
to  the  wild  children  of  nature  an  emancipation  from  their  pa- 
ganism and  savage  state  of  existence.  And  if  a  prophetic  intima- 
tion could  have  been  given  to  them  of  what  the  actual  conse- 
quence would  be,  they  would  have  cast  anchor  and  touched  the 
land  with  awful  emotions,  at  the  thought  that  they  were  making 
the  first  step  toward  the  execution  of  so  mysterious  decree. 

To  a  great  extent  it  has  already  been  accomplished.  Some 
tribes,  of  magnitude  enough  in  number^,  power,  and  extent  of 
dconain,  to  be  called  nations,  have  wholly  perished.  Of  others 
there  exist  only  relics,  degraded,  forlorn,  and  gradually  dwindling 
away,  under  the  effects  of  ^dent  spirits,  aggravated  diseases, 
mutual  slaughters,  from  which  the  wretchedness  suffered  by  them 
in  common  cannot  reclaim  them,  and  the  rapid  encroachments  of 
the  white  (it  is  as  yet  in  a  modified  sense,  that  we  may  say 
civilized)  invaders  of  the  forests.  Recent  accounts  inform  us  of 
the  prevalence,  in  the  western  tracts,  of  an  intensely  malignant 
pestilence,  resembling  the  Black  Death  which  once  half 
desolated  Europe.  It  kills  the  victims  in  two  hours.  It  has 
almost  wholly  destroyed  several  minor  tribes,  and  made  frightful 
ravages  in  the  larger;  among  others  the  Black  Feet  and  the 
Crows,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  some  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's  memoir-romances. 

But  the  grand  comprehensive  agent  of  destruction  is  this  con- 
tinual advance,  on  the  whole  line  of  the  middle  regions  of  the 
continent,  of  the  European  race,  occupying,  within  each  short 
term  of  years,  some  millions  of  acres  more  of  what  had  been  the 
inheritance  of  the  Indians  from  their  forefathers.  Enfeebled  in 
numbers,  and  broken  in  spirit,  the  tribes  retreat  westward,  under 
an  impulsion  of  which  the  peremptory  nature  is  but  thinly  dis- 
guised in  the  semblance  of  a  cession  by  sale.  They  fall  back  to 
oecome  in  their  turn  invaders  of  the  territories  of  other  nations, 
less  reduced  as  yet  in  power  and  courage,  to  perish  in  conflicts 
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for  a  portion  of  their  hunting-grounds^  which  they  must  perish 
if  they  do  not  obtain.  It  costs  the  government  nothing  to 
make  a  plausible  representation  to  them  of  vast  tracts  unappro- 
priated) pretending  to  guarantee  the  possession.  They  will  he 
sure  to  find  claimants  there,  who  may  fairly  allege,  chat  they 
were  no  parties  to  the  treaty  or  bargain  which  has  sent  these  aliens 
to  share  their  forests  and  devour  tihe  game.  But  it  will  signify 
little  to  them  in  the  end  whether  they  combat  or  combine;  for 
the  movement  which  threatens  them  all,  can  know  no  limit  or 
pause.  At  no  very  distant  time,  the  remoter  tribes  will  begin 
to  feel  the  pressure  coming  on  them  of  the  same  irresistible  power. 
And  if,  forced  backward  from  one  river,  forest,  and  prairie  aft^ 
another,  they  shall  think  to  make  the  mighty  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  final  barrier  between  them  and  the  insatiable 
monopolist,  the  next  generations  of  them  are  destined  to  find 
that  Its  ridges,  snows,  and  formidable  *  defiles,  have  not  ax^ailed; 
so  that  they  have  nothing  at  last  behind  them  but  plainly  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  collective  race  is  doomed  to  extinction. 
This  fatality  is  placed  beyond  all  question  in  Tocqueville's  strik- 
ing and  melancholy  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians.  Their 
wild  nature  never  will,  with  trifling  exceptions,  submit  to  a  fixed 
and  industrious  state  of  life,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  benefits  they 
see  attending  it,  they  regard  as  both  a  misery  and  a  dishonour.  But 
that  able  writer  shows,  that  even  if  they  could  be  brought  to  ovefr 
come  their  repugnance,  and  make  trial  of  the  change,  they  would 
do  'it  under  such  disadvantages,  in  comparison  and  competition 
with  the  intrusive  occupants  of  their  country,  as  no  fortitude  of 
such  ill- prepared  cultivators  could  bear  them  through. 

While  thus  abandoned  irretrievably  to  their  roving,  hunting, 
and  fighting,  they  are  suffering  not  only  by  the  encroachment  oai 
their  ancient  territory,  but  by  a  disaster  which  falls  on  that  which 
they  nominally  retain.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Tocqueville,  that  the  wild  animals,  the  main  resource 
of  savages,  retire  as  by  some  instinct  at  the  approach  of  the 
civilized  population,  even  when  yet  at  a  great  distance ;  retreating 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  operations  and  noises  disturbing 
their  wilderness.  ISo  that  no  small  part  of  the  lands  successively 
ceded  had,  previously,  become  nearly  useless  to  the  Indians  finr 
affording  their  indispensable  subsistence.  This  retreat  of  their 
means  of  living,  so  far  beyond  the  actual  limit  of  the  invading 
cultivation,  might  well  be  mistaken  by  the  superstitious  savages 
for  the  effect  of  some  power  of  sorcery,  or  intervention  of  a  nudig- 
nant  spirit,  operating  in  advance  of  the  race  come  to  supplant 
them. 

The  American  autliorities,  in  their  transactions  named  treaties, 
for  the  cession  of  lands,  have  taken  every  possible  advantage  of 
the    Indians.      By    management  ef    the  ag^.^^   quantities  of 
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tempting  wares  have  been  exhibited  before  them  ;  some  adapted 
to  temporary  usefulne^  and  some  to  their  fencies  and  appetites, 
the  means  of  intoxication  included,  hi  a  late  instance,  which  was 
made  an  affair  of  extraordinary  *  pomp  and  circumstance/  in  pre* 
4»iided  honour  to  a  numerous  deputation  of  chiefs,  come  as  repre- 
nentatires  of  several  tribes,  to  negotiate  a  *  treaty '  of  this  sort  on 
a  great  scale,  a  sum  of  money  was  stipulated,  in  the  amount  pf 
which  they  were  beaten  down  to  what  would  have  been  a  con- 
temptible equivalent  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  tract  surrendered; 
and  this  to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  such  intervals  that,  by  the 
time  the  last  shall  be  due,  far  toward  twenty  years  hence,  if  we 
renember  right,  it  may  become  a  question  who  and  where  are 
the  parties  to  claim  it  The  tribes  are  speedily  to  be  cleared  off 
i»  ^  the  far  west,'  and  that  is  enough. 

Our  right  to  condemn  flagrant  imposition  and  oppression,  with 
a  total  indifference  to  any  consideration  and  means  of  mitigating 
their  hard  destiny,  is  not  the  less  for  the  question  that  arises 
*-*  what  must  or   can    be  done  with    or  for  the  irreclaimable 
aborigines,  by  a  powerful  civilized  nation  of  colonists.     We  sup- 
pose no  one  will  be  so  romantic  in  philanthropy  as  to  insist,  that 
H  vast  portion  of  the  earth  is  to  be  held  sacred  in  perpetuity 
to  some  wild  hordes  of  human  creatures,  of  a  number  tnat,  in 
a  civilized  condition,  the  condition  which  man  was  intended  for, 
might  subsist  and  flourish  on  a  hundredth  part  of  the  space.     By 
SDch  a  rule  what  would  our  own  island  have  been  at  this  time  ? 
Ought  the  Anglo-Americans,  rapidly  augmenting  in  numbers, 
turning  the  desert  into  fruitful  fields,  carrying  with  them  in  their 
advance  a  civilized  polity,  the  cultivation  of  mind,  useful  ever- 
growing knowledge,  Ughts  of  religion — ought  they,  on  arriving  at 
a  particular  brook,  or  touching  the  edge  ot  some  forest  or  savan- 
nah, to  have  felt  themselves  arrested  there,  in  deference  to  an 
inviolable  right  of  a  certain  band  of  savages,  who  might  come  in 
that  neighbourhood  once  or  twice  in  a  year  to  hunt  buffaloes — so 
arrested  as  to  be  precluded  from  progressively  appropriating  the 
ground  by  purchase  ;  forbidden  to  think  of  it,  as  foreseeing  that 
me  acquirement  of  the  territory  would  inevitably  cause  a  bearing 
back  of  the  tribe  on  other  tribes,  and  conflict  and  destruction  as 
the  consequence  ?  Were  they,  instead,  to  recoil  on  themselves,  to 
seek  out  lines  and  corners  not  so  tabooed,  to  expend  their  labour 
on   bogs  and  sterile  spots,  where  the  aboriginal  hunters'  right 
would  not  be,  or  would  be  less,  infringed  ?  Were  they  to  believe 
that  the  claims  of  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth  were  incomparably 
the  lara^est  in  that  portion  of  the  species  that  could  make  the  least 
use  of  It,  and  which  sunk  the  nearest  in  habits  of  life  to  a  level 
with  the  irrational  animals  that  shared  the  possession ;  only  sur- 
pasBiiig  by  far  the  most  ferocious  of  those  animals  in  the  propen- 
sity to  riot  in  combat,  carnage,  and  torture?     It  were  doubtleite 
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their  duty  to  cast  about  for  any  practicable  means  of  trial,  to 
redeem  such  a  degraded  section  of  the  human  family  from  the 
wretched  condition.  But  such  an  experiment  would  be  met  by 
the  most  direct  and  powerful  cause  of  frustration  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstance, of  the  boundless  desert,  their  patrimony,  being  left 
and  secured  clear  of  intrusion.  Such  unconfined  scope  for  their 
roving  existence,  would  serve  to  perpetuate  their  barbarous  con- 
dition, transmitted  from  their  ancestors,  and  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual of  them  would  continue  to  be  trained  from  infancy ;  ac- 
quiring, and  we  know  not  but  inheriting,  a  disposition  abhorreat 
n'om  confinement  to  a  place,  and  regular  labour.  And  it  19 
obvious,  as  Tocqueville  observes, '  that  not  one  successful  step  can 
<  be  made  toward  the  civilization  of  beings  who  cannot  be  brought 

*  to  localise  their  interests  and  employments.    They  never  will  do 

*  this,  never  will  take  the  ground  of  an  improved  humanity,  and 

*  therefore  must  yield  up  their  ancient  domain  to  another  order 
^of  possessors,  dwindle  to  extinction,  and,  at  no  distant  time, 
^  have  left  nothing  on  earth  but  their  memory ;  a  memory  not 

*  aided  by  any  visible  traces,  like  those  left  in  the  monuments  of 

*  some  unknown  race  that  inhabited  the  continent  before  tbem. 

The  poem  from  which  our  attention  has  been  diverted  thus  im- 
moderately long,  takes  us  back,  as  we  intimated,  to  a  time  when 
red  men,  the  last  and  best  performance  of  the  Great  Spirit  after 
several  trials,  presented  an  improving  spectacle.  The  tribes  were 
powerful  in  numbers.  The  ancestral  pride  of  independence  and 
valour  sat  on  their  brow,  frowning  contempt  on  tillers  of  the  soil, 
the  toiling  slaves  of  workshops,  the  degraded  creatures  who  could 
submit  all  the  year  round  to  be  immured  in  houses  and  towns,  or 
limited  to  the  petty  circle  of  a  plantation.  They  retained  the 
pristine  order  of  society  ;  the  customs,  ceremonies,  superstitions, 
magical  arts,  and  solemnities  on  grand  occasions.  They  had  not 
been  infected  with  artificial  tastes  and  want,  and  European  dis- 
eases; had  not  been  reduced  to  depend  on  traffic  with  over- 
reaching factors,  had  not  been  maddened  and  debilitated  by  the 
produce  of  distilleries.  They  had  begun,  however,  to  apprehend 
the  danger  which  was  apj)roaching  them  in  the  settlement  of  the 
*pale  faces'  on  their  coast;  regarded  them  with  a  menacing  aspect; 
and  maintained  with  them  only  a  precarious  peace  or  truce,  in  a 
temper  prompt  for  war. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  community  that  the  hero  of  this 
narrative  poem  was  reduced  to  seek — Religious  Liberty.     *Of 

*  course,'  says  our  reader,  *  it  was  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of 
^  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  at  that  period  in  high  and  malignant  do- 
'  mination  in  his  native  Britain.'  No;  it  was  liberty  from  the 
domination  over  conscience  arrogated  by  his  fellow  puritans,  who 
had  themselves  gone  into  voluntary  exile  to  escape  that  very  per- 
secution.    It  is  evident  from  the  audiof's  references  to  historic 
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documents  that  Williams  was  a  person  hip^kly  worthy  of  oomme- 
moration  *  in  prose  or  iliyme/  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Am^ 
rican  chrisdamty. 

'  Roger  Williams  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in  Wales,  a.  x>. 
1598.  lie  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford ;  was  regularly 
admitted  to  orders  in  the  Church  of  England)  and  preached  for  some 
time  as  a  minister  of  that  Church  ;  but  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Puritans,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  laws  against  non- 
conformists ;  and  embarked  for  America,  where  he  arrived  with  his 
wife,  whose  name  was  Mary,  on  the  5th  of  February,  a.  d.  1631/ 
p.  167. 

Though  he  could  not  have  expected,  on  arriving  at  Salem,  to 
hiEve  much  use,  defensive  or  offensive  for  his  nonconformist  and 
protesting  principle,  it  had  not  become  pointless  or  rusty  during 
Its  short  abeyance.  And  he  soon  found  matters  to  declare 
against,  with  an  uncompromising  boldness  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  sort  of  mongrel  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority 
established  there. 

*  He  had  scarcely  landed  ere  he  began  to  assert  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  and  insist  on  a  rigid  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England.  A  declaration  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  interfere  in 
maUers  of  conscience  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a  govern- 
ment constituted  as  that  of  Massachusetts  then  was.  And  this 
jealousy  was  roused  into  active  hostility  when,  in  the  April  following 
his  arrival,  he  was  called  by  the  Church  of  Salem  as  teaching  elder 
under  their  then  pastor,  Mr.  Skelton/ — p.  167. 

He  insisted  that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  punish 
for  heresy,  *  or  any  breaches  of  the  first  table  '  (the  appointment 
of  the  Sabbath  included)  ^otherwise  than  in  such  cases  as  did  dis^ 
'  turb  the  public  peace.'  The  freest  thinker  must  have  a  crotchet 
or  two.  Williams  would  not  allow  the  magistrate  '  to  administer 
'an  oath  to  an  unregenerate man  ;'  maintained  '  that  a  muii  ought 
*not  to  pray  with  such,  though  wife,  children,'  &c. ;  and  *  would 
'  not  join  the  churches  at  Boston,  because  they  would  not  make 
*  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having  communion 
*vvith  the  Church  of  England  while  they  tarried  there.'  But  the 
mortal  offence  to  the  government  was,  his  declaration  against  the 
king's  patent,  granting  to  his  subjects  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  Indians.  A  solemn  process,  secular  and  sacerdotal,  termin- 
ated in  an  order  to  depart  from  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, after  a  short  interval,  during  which  he  was  commanded 
to  keep  his  heresies  to  himself.  The  discovery  that  he  was  em^ 
ploying  this  term  of  special  indulgence  in  concerting  with  some 
of  his  zealously  attached  friends  in  projecting  to  form  a  little 
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extraneous  colony  somewhere  within  the  Indian  borders,  where 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  should  be  fully  carried  into 
effect,  decided  the  g^overnor  to  have  him  forthwith  shipped  off  for 
England.  A  navafofScer  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  miui- 
date ;  and  here  begins  the  first  Canto.  .  , 

In  an  evening  in  the  midst  of  winter,  he  is  sitting  by  tbe 
hearth  of  his  humble  dwelling,  with  his  lamp  and  Bible ;  besicjie 
him  his  young  children,  and  his  wife  at  her  needlework,  quietly 
striving  to  repress  the  signs  of  her  sorrow^  at  the  thoughts  of  whai 
is  before  them;  when  a  visitation  still  more  austere  than  th^ 
snow  storm,  which  is  driving  around  the  cottage,  rudely  pushes  in, 
among  them  in  the  shape  of  a  ^  Deacon,'  to  announce,  in  the 
harsh  and  magisterial  tone  of  bigotry  armed  with  authority,  that 
unless  the  refractory  schismatic  shall  immediately  repair  to 
Boston,  to  make  his  submission  and  forswear  his  heresies,  he  will 
be  seized  and  taken  on  shipboard,  to  rid  the  country  of  such  « 
pest ;  a  few  hours'  grace  being  the  utmost  that  is  allowed  him. 
Expostulation,  pleading  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  injury 
to  health,  or  any  thing  else,  are  in  vain.  The  thing  is  said,  and 
the  messenger  is  off. 

To  submit  or  not  to  submit  is  no  question  with  the  heresiarch. 
But  in  what  way  to  escape  the  instant  peril  is  a  most  distressing 
perplexity,  which  excites  an  earnest  ejaculation  of  prayer  that 
some  decisive  counsel  may,  in  some  manner,  be  brought  to  him. 
He  composes  hiriiself  to  wait  and  think,  while  the  tempest  is 
roaring  with  redoubled  violence,  followed  by  a  partial  calm;  when 
entrance  is  obtained  by  another  visitor,  unknown,  and  of  strange 
and  striking  appearance ;  of  dignified  demeanour;  extreme  age 
marked  on  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance ;  but  more,  and  with 
far  more  of  a  spirit's  glance,  than  the  fire  of  youth  gleaming  in  his 
eyes ;  and  tones  of  voice  which  thrill  through  the  soul.  In  the 
fewest  words,  he  dictates  an  immediate  journey  into  the 
wilderness ;  names  a  circumstance  which  shall  occur  to  signify  to 
the  wanderer  where  to  take  his  ultimate  position ;  and  departs, 
leaving  Williams  in  amazement  and  doubt  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  mysterious  stranger;  but  perfectly  decided  to  obey 
his  injunction,  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  heaven.  After 
a  short  restless  slumber  he  rises  to  make  his  preparations ;  and 
with  a  tender  reluctance  awakes  his  wife  to  assist  him,  she  having 
sunk  from  a  fainting  fit  caused  by  the  deacon^s  message  and 
spite,  into  a  sleep  which  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  second 
visitation.  A  few  travelling  necessaries  got  ready,  including  pro- 
visions for  several  days ;  a  sorrowful  adieu ;  and  we  have  the  ad- 
venturer setting  off  at  the  earliest  dawn,  to  traverse,  with  guid- 
ance of  a  pocket  compass,  a  boundless  solitude  of  forest  and 
snow ;  a  solitude  which  was  redeved  at  the  approach  of  night  by 
sounds   which,    distinguishable   amidst  the   blasts   which  roared 
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through  the  woods,  told  him  tliat  wolves  were  not  fiu*  oiF;  his  at- 
tention to  which  is  withdrawn  by  the  growl  of  the  Amenooa 
pajpther,  so  evidently  near  that  he  is  expecting,  every  moment, 
the  deadly  spring.  Coming  darkness  and  exhausted  strength 
make  it  necessary  to  set  up  for  the  night ;  and,  fortunately  he 
finds  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley,  protected  in  some 
d^ree  firom  the  tempest  by  rocky  steeps  on  both  sides,  and 
OTOiing  the  shelter  of  a  close  growth  of  trees,  intermingling  their 
branches  to  form  a  thick  shade  overhead.  He  plies  his  hatchet 
for  fiuel,  kindles  a  iire^  and  sits  down  to  his  evening  meal,  fortified 
bjr  conscience  and  a  sense  of  the  protective  presence  of  divine 
power,  against  hardship  and  peril,  and  against  all  access  of 
repentance  for  having  maintained  his  integrity  at  such  a  cost. 

He  has  not  more  courage  than  is  wanted.  His  fire  is  tlie 
signal  to  bring  a  pack  of  wolves  to  see  after  their  evening  repast, 
on  somebody  that  they  know  must  be  there  to  have  lighted  it. 
The  description,  through  several  stanzas,  is  not  less  vivid  on  the 
page  than  was  tlie  light  of  that  fire  in  the  dark  wood.  We  must  be 
content  with  transcribing  one,  presenting  tlie  first  spectacle  in  a 
striking  night's  adventure. 

*  Growling  they  come,  and  in  dark  groups  they  stand, 
8how  the  white  fang,  and  roll  the  brightening  eye  ; 

Till  urged  by  hunger  seemed  the  shaggy  band 
Even  the  flame's  bright  terrors  to  defy. 

Then  mid  the  group  he  hurled  the  blazing  brand ; 
Swift  they  disperse,  and  raise  the  scattered  cry  ; 

But  rallying,  soon  back  to  the  siege  they  came, 

And  scarce  their  rage  paused  at  the  mounting  flame/ 

—  Stanza  54.     Canto  I. 

While  severely  tasked  in  cutting  additional  fuel  he  would  be 
surprised  to  perceive  the  assailants  becoming  mute  and  slinking 
off,  but  that  at  the  same  moment  he  is  startled  at  the  cause, — ^tbe 
Mong  whine  of  the  panther,'  which  after  a  fearful  interval  of 
silence,  breaks  out  into  'a  long-drawn  yell.'  He  is  standing  in  a 
posture  to  receive  the  attack,  not  forgetting  even  in  so  critical 
a  moment  Daniel  and  the  lions,  when  ahuman  voice  calls  from  the 
thicket,  in  words  intelligible  and  friendly;  and  an  armed  red 
man  darts  to  the  spot,  greeting  him  as  *  brother;'  promptly 
lighting  the  calumet;  expressing  his  surprise  at  a  white  mans 
having  so  venturously  exposed  himself;  and  quelling  his  terror 
by  explaining  that  it  was  his  ( Waban's,  that  is  his  name)  mimic 
cry  of  the  panther  that  has  sent  off  the  wolves.  As  plain  an 
account  as  could  be  given  in  Indian  language,  ana  to  In- 
dian faculties,  of  the  cause  of  the  self-banishment,  puts  the 
intelligent  savage  in  a  thoughtful  mood  of  wonder  that  white 
men  should  hate  and  persecute   one  another  about  differences, 
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even  slight  differences,  of  religion.  He  strongly  suruitses 
that  Chepian  (the  Indian's  Devil)  muBt  be  their  god.  He 
might  be  excused  if  he  deemed  himeeif  a  diseiple  of  a  better 
faitn,  when  he  insists  that  the  wanderer  must  parfoke  the  shelter 
and  the  fare  of  his  not  distant  wigwam,  where  it  is  pretty  certain 
the  ^  deacon '  will  not  intrude,  and  very  doubtful  how  he  woald 

fet  off  if  he  should.  This  humble  dwelling,  with  its  ^M 
unter's  furniture  and  accoutrements,  becomes  dignified  in  the 
description  by  the  generous  hospitality,  and  sedulous  and  percep- 
tible care,  of  the  proprietor ;  and  additionally  so  by  his  pensive, 
reflective,  and  inquiring  temper  of  mind.  The  loss  of  his  affec- 
tionately remembered  wife  has  left  him  lonely  and  meditative; 
and  he  is  restlessly  desirous  to  know  something,  if  he  might,  )of 
that  invisible  worlci  to  which  she  is  gone. 

From  a  profound  repose  our  exile  awakes  to  his  sabbath  orisons, 
performed  under  the  wondering  but  quiet  observation  of  his  host, 
who  is  an  especial  subject  of  them,  in  prayers  that  his  benighted 
spirit  may  be  '  visited  of  heaven's  fair  light ;'  and  that  he  may  be 
made,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  tribes,  chiefs,  and  localities 
of  the  great  desert,  an  agent  to  assist  toward  finding  the  land  of 
promise  for  planting  religious  liberty.  The  prayers  are  followed 
by  an  endeavour  to  unfold  before  him  the  leading  facts  of  revealed 
religion,  to  which  he  gives  the  most  serious  attention.  He  shows 
a  philosophic  candour ;  there  is  no  venom  of  the  odium  theokh 
gicum  in  his  savage  blood  ;  the  term  heresy  has  not  found  its  way 
into  his  language ;  but  he  requests  the  bringer  '  of  strange  things 
to  his  ears  '  to  listen  in  turn,  while  he  shall  exhibit  the  system  of 
religious  faith  devoutly  held  by  the  red  men  on  the  authority  of 
tlieir  ancestors ;  a  mythology  which  we  presume  the  author  has 
correctly  drawn  from  the  Indian  traditions ;  in  part,  he  has  veri- 
fied it  by  reference  to  accounts  uTitten  at  a  time  when  the  race 
yet  retained  the  integrity  of  their  ancient  dogmas  and  habits. 
Waban  describes  in  highly  picturesque  language  the  genesis  of 
the  world  by  the  great  spirit  Cawtantowit,  existent  through  all 
space,  but  till  then  in  a  profound  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke 
at  hist  to  survey  a  dead  boundless  waste  of  waters,  which  w«^ 
put  in  commotion  by  the  great  event. 

'  In  a  vast  eagle's  form  embodied,  he 

Did  o'er  the  deep  on  outstretch'd  pinions  spring  ; 

Fire  in  his  eye  lit  all  immensity ; 
Whilst  his  majestically  gliding  wing 

Trembled  hoarse  thunders  to  the  shuddering  sea ; 
And^  through  their  utmost  limits  quivering, 

The  conscious  waters  felt  their  IManittoo, 

And  life,  at  once,  their  deepest  regions  knew.' 

—Stanza  13,  Canto  11. 
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Next  the  earth  emerged,  and  was  speedily  furnished  with 
its  appropriate  inhabitants — all  but  Man.  At  the  ereative  voice 
a  loan  came  forth  formed  from  a  rock ;  but  betrayed  so  hard  and 
cruel  a  nature  that  the  Great  Spirit  dashed  him  in  shivers,  to  be 
vefldaced  by  a  man  and  woman  made  from  an  oak  and  a  pine,  the 
onginal  red  pair.  By  the  time  that  to  these  creations,  with  that  of 
^deities  (Maiiittoos)  and  the  Celestial  luminaries,  had  been  added, 
aU  the  good  materials  were  worked  up.  But  through  some  prin^ 
eiple  of  &te  the  worthless  and  noxious  refuse  also  relt  the  forma- 
tive energy,  and  sprang  to  life  in  the  shape  of  a  horrible  demon, 
the  Chepian  of  the  mythology.  There  is  a  controversy  between 
our  two  friends  about  the  propriety  of  worshipping  this  malignant 
power  'through  fear;  in  which  an  ailment  addressed  to  the 
Indian's  pride  of  courage  decides  him  never  more  to  render 
a  ooward's  homage. 

He  gives  WilBams  all  the  required  information  respecting  the 
tribes  and  chiefs,  their  relations  and  dispositions ;    undertakes  to 
convey  intelligence   to  his  wife,  with  a  savage's  address  and 
caution ;  and  indicates  to  him  the  proper  direction  for  an  excur- 
sion  in   the   mean  time,    through    a  scenery  depicted  in   vi\ad 
images,  towards  the  border  tract  of  a  powerful  tribe,  on  speculation 
whether   to  seek  there  the  refuge  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
freedom.     Returned  to  the  lonely  cabin,   to   meditate  on   the 
past  and  the  dark  future  of  his  strange  destiny,  and   growing 
impatient  at  the  protracted  absence  of  his  friend,  he  is  at  length 
startled  by  the  entrance  of  a  savage  so  formidably  set  off  in  all  the 
plumed,  painted,  and  armed  array  of  battle,  that  even  a  packet  he 
silently  delivers  from  Mary  leaves  him  unrecognised  for  Waban, 
till  revealed  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  uttering  a  fierce  exclama- 
tion of  ^  war  !'     It  announces  that  a  deadly  feud  between  his  and 
a  powerfril  neighbouring  k-ibe  is  on  tlie  point  of  exploding ;  and 
that  there  is  coming  a  band  of  chiefs  to  demand  Awanux's  (the 
white  man's)  military  co-operation.     They  arrive  with  the  regent 
Sachem,  Massasoit,  at  their  head,  an  ancient  warrior,  whose  un- 
dinujiished  valour  has,  nevertheless,  been  tempered  by  time  and 
reflection.     The   grave   ceremonial  of  the   calumet  and  silence 
duly  observed,  then  follows  a  long,  animated,  and  eloquent  dis- 
cussion between  the  old  chief  and  the  Puritan,  whose  single  aid  in 
martial  enterprise  could  not   be  of  any  account  but  from  some 
notion,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  each  individual  of  the  *  pale- 
feced '  nation  there  must  reside  a  certain  portion  of  that  power 
which  is  proving  itself  irresistible  in  its  progress  of  usurpation  on 
the  Indian  realms;  an  usurpation  on  which  the  Sachem  dilates 
in  strong  language  of  animadversion,  though  not  personally  offen- 
sive.     A   place   of   settlement  shall    willingly   be    granted   to 
Brother  Awanux ;  but  there  will  be  dreadful  battles  first,  and 
surely  he  will  take  his  share.    The  Puritan,  though  not  less  intre- 
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pid  tlian  those  of  his  order  were  at  a  later  period  found  to  Im. 
ekewhere,  declares  he  will  have  notliing  to  do  with  slaugiiteri 
but,  earnestly  remonstrating  against  the  war,  aurprises  the  ebi^ 
by  offering  himself  for  the  desperate  adventure,  as  tbey  deem  itr 
of  bearing  overtures  of  peace  to  the  ferocious  Narragansets, 
already  in  arms.  After  an  interval  of  solemn  silence,  to  consider 
so  unexpected  a  turn,  the  wise  old  Sagamore  accedes,  and  by 
a  very  politic  representation  to  his  chiefs,  on  fire  for  battle,  obtains 
the  acquiescence  of  all  but  one,  a  sort  of  Moloch  of  the  council, 
under  whose  sullen  half  submission  there  appears  to  lurk  a  malig- 
nant treachery,  which  draws  from  the  presiding  chief  a  stern  de- 
nunciation of  death  against  any  one  who  shall  waylay  the  mes- 
senger of  peace.  Waban  is  appointed  to  accompany  him,  bearing 
the  calumet. 

An  alarming  scene  opens  on  their  view,  in  their  near  approach 
to  the  central  station  of  the  Narragansets — the  war  dance,  la.iA 
its  fantastic,  ramping,  and  yelling  furies.  It  required  our  «|ftT 
bassador's  strongest  efforts  to  repress  his  own  apprehensions»>)Qiia 
tlie  kindling  fierceness  of  his  companion,  whde  they  advwMod 
with  the  ^mblem  of  peace  through  the  frowning  and  menaet^f 
multitude,  whose  hands  were  oli«erved  going  instinctively  init 
contact  with  their  tomahawks  and  arrows;  the  very  chiUnil^ 
precocious  ferocity  being  darted  at  them  in  looks,  gestures.  Mil 
curses.  But  the  laws  of  truce  must  not  be  violated;  and  the 
messenger  is  conducted  by  Miantonomi,  a  young  warrior  of  noUe, 
but  formidable  aspect  and  loftiest  bearing,  into  the  presenoe  of 
the  venerable  hean  of  the  tribe,  under  wnose  dignified  austerily 
his  courage  somewhat  quails;  especially  when  the  SagaoAore,  in 
rejply  to  the  pacific  proposition,  goes,  though  calmly,  into.a  triin 
of^severe  ana  just  comments  on  me  ill  faith  and  insariablorapftci^ 
of  the  pale-faced  race.  But,  fortunately  again,  he  is  a  rpera^ 
tl^hose  martial  spirit  has  been  tempered  to  moderation  by  reasoa, 
experience,  and  policy;  he  discourses  with  a  judgment  and  ieqnky 
which  might  shame  almost  any  statesman ;  is  willing  to  entertain 
the  overture  of  the  enemy ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation 
i«nes  a  command  to  delay  the  march  of  his  fiery  lemons. 
Williams  improves  the  interval  to  make  acquaintance  widb  tke 
inost  influential  chiefs,  whom  he  brings  to  a  favourable  temper/Jby 
^h  frank  deportment,  his  representations  of  the  very  peilpablie 
and  solid  benefits  of  peace,  and  a  distribution  of  trifling  presents. 
Thjcre  is,  however,  one  individual  who  repels  and  scornr  Ins  ad- 
vances, a  pawaw,  or  wizard,  the  priest  of  Chepiaii;  a-inaii 
Abhorred,  but  still  more  dreaded,  as  being  firmly  believed  to  wiekl 
the  powers  of  the  terrible  demon.  The  poet  is  true  to  the  early 
liistoty  of  the  colony,  in  representing  the  pawaw  as  exercisii^-a 
|)oWer  Which  would  ajc)pear  preternatund  to  the  Englishman's 
well  as  the  Indians.     Those  men  did  possesi  some.unexpkiiMd 
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meam  of  predaeiiif;  effecsts  so  stranee  and  fri^tfui,  a^  to  be 
oribad,  in  the  opinion  of  probably  au  the  settlers,  to  an  agency 
be^oikl  mere  human  art  and  power.  Our  author  avoids  com- 
Mittitig  himsrifon  the  question : 

'  I  will  Bot  say  that  devils  didenlist^ 
To  do  the  bidding  of  this  grim  pawaw  ; 

He  may  have  been  a  >vild  ventriloquist, 
Formed  by  rude  nature  ;  but  the  age  which  saw 

The  marvels  which  he  wrought,  would  aye  insist. 
His  spells  surpassed  material  nature's  law  ; 

And  that  the  monarch  of  th*  infernal  shade 

Mustered  his  legions  to  the  wizard's  aid.* 

—Stanza  18,  Canto  V. 

Thia  malignant  has  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  infernal  in  his 
Aspoaitimi;  denounces  destruction;  challenges  to  a  trial  of 
p#irer;  and  on  an  appointed  day  comes  forth,  with  all  the 
appalling  insignia  and  ceremonial  of  his  office,  in  the  view  of  Uie 
wlme  tribe  assembled  to  witness  the  experiment,  with  an  awe 
tlmt  held  them  as  if  petrified,  in  expectation  of  some  terrible 
event  The  spectacle  and  process  are  exhibited  with  great  vigour 
of  itescription.  He  tells  the  assembled  nation  that  he  has  received 
from  bis  god  an  imperative  command  to  rouse  them  with  the 
alarm  of  the  destruction  that  is  darkening  over  them  by  th^  con- 
tmiHil  adwice  of  the  invading  aliens  from  bevond  the  ocean,  on 
whom  he  pronounces  execrations,  and  ends  his  address  widi  a 
cbalfenge  of  defiance  and  scorn  to  the  wretch  of  a  white  man 
now  befi)Te  them,  a  defiance  intrepidly  hurled  back  on  the 
*  Priest  of  Beelzebub.'  An  assemblage  of  beings  who  could 
heroieally  brave  torture  and  death,  here  shrinking  under  the  dire 
spell  of  superstitioo,  are  intent  with  shuddering  breathless  expec- 
tatioo  on  toe  opening  of  a  casket,  believed  to  contain  a  potent 
Manittoo^  which  comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  rattlesnake.  It 
swells,  and  glides,  and  spires,  splendid  in  preternatural  colours ; 
and  after  several  evolutions  fixes  its  glance  on  Williams,  moving 
toward  him  with  elevated  crest ;  while  some  magical  feiscination, 
of  odom^  colours,  and  musical  sounds,  diffused  through  the  air, 
treoioea  his  senses  and  prostrates  his  strength ;  the  multitude 
shouting  *'  the  manittoo  f  the  manittoo  ! '  He  recovers  at  the 
fritieal  moment,  when  the  snake  is  coiled  to  make  the  sprii^, 
tmd  strikes  off  its  head.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  the  more  hateral 
haman  monster  poises  an  envenomed  lance,  and  is  prevented  from 
darting  it  only  oy  Waban's  arresting  his  arm.  The  brave  and 
hid^^nant  Miantonomi,  with  a  violent  blow  of  the  haft  of  his 
laaoe,  drives  the  miscreant  away  yelling  and  howling  into  the 
woods.  There  is  a  short  suspense  of  amazement  and  stupe&ction 
ia  the  maltitude,  and  then  a  shout  of  exultation.     The  ancient 
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chief  congratulates  the  victor  aud  his  own  people ;  assures  him  of 
unlimited  privilege  on  their  territories,  at  tlie  same  time  enjoin- 
ing on  him  to  use  his  good  offices  for  them  with  his  wliite  bre- 
thren ;  and  sends  him  back  witli  the  jojyful  news  of  peace  to  the 
tribe  from  which  he  has  been  commissioned.  Welcomed  on  his 
return  among  them,  he  receives  tlie  free  grant  of  whatever  place 
within  their  domain  he  shall  choose  for  the  cliurch  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

We  have  then  his  surveying  tour,  his  selection,  the  wooden 
construction  of  his  lodge ;  the  enclosure  and  commencing  cultiva- 
tion of  a  portion  of  ground,  with  indefatigable  toil,  and  able  as- 
sistance in  every  operation  from  the  faithful  and  equally  inde- 
fatigable Waban,  His  imagination  has  begun  to  expand  around 
this  nucleus  of  a  Free  State,  arranging  over  the  tract  the  future 
dwellings,  gardens,  plantations,  schools,  places  of  worehip,  all  the 
charities  of  life  and  religion ;  witli  a  total  and  endless  exclusiou 
of  crabbed  deacons  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  What  a  disturb- 
ance to  his  flattering  visions  to  find  this  incipient  Eden  invaded 
by,  almost  literally,  die  infernal  serpent — *  the  fell  Pawaw  ! ' 
Certain  signs  of  some  malignant  presence  preceded  his  being 
descried,  with  an  assistant  fit  companion,  by  Waban,  in  the  edjge 
of  a  gloomy  forest,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river,  across  which 
tliere  takes  place  a  mutual  demonstration  of  hatred  and  defismce, 
by  furious  shouts  and  shot  of  arrows.  But  a  sudden  and  some- 
what protracted  cessation  of  the  annoyances  allows  the  patriarch 
of  freedom  to  recover  confidence  enough  to  commission  liis  brave 
and  wary  associate  to  fetch  Mary  and  the  children,  by  a  journey 
which  must  be  of  several  days.  Such  is,  however,  his  impatience, 
that  he  follows  his  messenger  all  the  way  to  a  spot  within  view  of 
Salem,  and  whence  he  can  see  the  hasty  transactions  at  th^ 
cottag^e,  the  loading  of  two  horses,  lent  by  one  of  his  secret 
friends,  witli  moveable  articles ;  and  the  setting  out  of  the  family 
on  foot. 

The  narration  of  this  journey  is  wrought  up  to  an  interest  not 
exceeded  in  intensity  by  any  story  in  poetry  or  romance.  There 
is  a  first  moment  of  unmingled  delight  at  the  re-union ;  but  as 
they  proceed,  Williams  is  alarmed  at  the  manner  of  Waban,  alter- 
nately accompanying  and  preceding  the  little  band,  in  silence, 
and  with  a  restless,  starting,  glancing  vigilance  ;  explained  after 
a  while,  in  words  not  intelligible  to  Mary,  by  the  information 
that,  in  his  way  to  Salem  ne  had  been  tracked  by  the  hell- 
hound; at  the  end  of  it  had  perceived  him  watching  the  family's 
dwelling;  and  is  certain,  from  indications  unequivocal  to  Indian 
sagacity,  that  he  is  now  lurking  near  at  hand  in  the  forest,  to  dog 
them  with  deadly  purpose  in  tlieir  progress.  Whatever,  for  the 
frustration  of  that  purpose,  is  possible  to  a  wild  hunter,  and  to  no 
other  man,  is  done  by  the  quick  senses>  and  siearching  and  daring 
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dvity  of  Waban,  as  guide  and  protector  of  the  slow  and  toil- 
me  march,  till  the  approach  of  evening ;  when  the  anxiety  and 
eir  which  had  harassed  them  at  every  step  through  the  day  are 
Igravated  to  extreme  distress  at  the  almost  hopeless  prospect  for 
e  night.     The  nearest  Indian  village  is  named ;  hut  it  is  much 

0  fitf  off  to  be  reached  by  the  wearied  females  and  children. 
D  complete  the  dismay  of  the  situation,  an  arrow  from  the  dark 
rest  passes  and  grazes  Waban's  head.  He  plunges  into,  the 
icket  to  find  the  unseen  foe,  but  only  hears  him  breaking  away 
a  distance  through  the  underwood.  He  then  recollects,  as  the 
ily  possible  resource,  and  not  very  far  off,  a  cave,  in  which  he 
la  other  hunters  had  sometimes  found  shelter  in  tempest  or  the 
git.  The  terror  which  hastens  their  movement  toward  the 
eary  refuge  Ls  but  partially  allayed  by  their  entrance  into  it ; 
r  it  is  quite  certmn  that  the  demoniac  pursuer  will  soon  be  iii 
eir  neighbourhood.  The  mother  and  cnildren  are  bestowed  in 
e  rude  but  sufficiently  capacious  hold.     At  some  distance  down 

1  open  avenue,  by  which  alone  it  is  accessible,  Waban  makes  a 
eat  fire  of  the  dry  wood  of  the  brake,  to  the  surprise  of  William^ 
a  proceeding  just  only  fitted,  as  he  should  think,  to  betray 
eir  hiding  place.  The  sagacious  Indian  promptly  sets  him 
fht,  by  explaining  that  the  deadly  enemy  knows  their  retreat 
rfectly  well;  and  that  the  fire  is  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
m  in  his  approach,  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow,  lliere  is  a  discon- 
late  yet  thankful  short  repast ;  and  then  the  two  guardians  to 
eir  posts;  Williams  in  tne  entrance,  behind  a  partial  curtain 
ide  by  a  suspended  wild  vine  ;  Waban  concealed  on  a  jutting 
dc  outside.  Dark  night;  distant  bowlings;  a  fierce  beast, 
lether  dog  or  wolf,  leaping  firom  the  thicket  toward  the  fire, 
ying  and  howling,  but  recalled  by  a  whistle  before  Waban *s 
row  could  strike  it.  He  exclaims,  *  The  fell  Pawaw  !  his  dog !' 
d  shrinks  back  so  close  in  his  covert  as  to  raise  an  apprehen- 
'e  suspicion  that  his  courage  is  failing.  A  mass  of  branches, 
>ving  out  from  the  wood,  tells  who,  though  not  discernible, 
ist  be  there. 

'  Straight  to  the  blaze  they  moved,  and  dashing  down 
The  branches  green  upon  the  mounting  flame, 

Put  out  the  light ;.  and  smoke  and  shadows  brown 
In  one  dense  rolling  night,  the  glade  o'ercame  ; 

The  mother  shrieked — the  father  with  a  groan. 
All  horror-stricken,  trembled  through  his  frame ; 

For  each  now  felt  that,  with  that  glancing  ray 

The  last  faint  trembling  hope  had  died  away.' 

—Stanza  49,  Canto  VII. 

The  fixed  horror  of  a  few  moments  is  broken  up  by 

*  A  fearful  growl,  close  to  the  cavern's  rent.' 
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It  is  the  precursory  bloodhonnd,  believed  b]^  the  ^8ayagel^  aol 
eYen  by  Waban,  'to  be  the  Pawaw's  imntttoow  WiUianste 
batehet  cleaves  its  head.  But  immediatelT  there  is  a  stiningitf- 
the  vine,  by  come  hand  forcing  it  aside.  An  earnest- eall^ 
*  Waban,  where  art  thou !'  is  repeated  as  in  doubt  and  Teptanek; 
But  Waban  is  just  where  he  should  be;  and  an  arrow  fbom  bis 
obscure  position  lays  ^a  eiant  savage'  on  the  earthy  howling:  iii' 
death.  Freaently  there  is  ^  another  imd  more  fearful 'j'eil;' will; 
the  reviving  blaze  of  the  fire  shows  e  figure  advanciiig^  not> 
doubted  to  be  the  incarnate  fiend  himself.  WilKams  spriiigs  ^mH'' 
to  share  the  peril.  The  brave  defender's  hand  and  eye-are  ;0ar. 
another  shaft,  when  the  bow-string  breaks.  Instantly  h^  iMfU 
from  his  rock,  darts  down  the  avenue,  evades  a  batehet  li«rl|^< 
with  impetuous  force  at  his  head,  and  closes  in  mortal  couAnti 
The  combat  soon  passes  out  of  view  into  the  wood,  wheoe  >it>is 
protracted  througn  every  variety  of  ardent,  agoDBtic  ferocity.; 
the  family  listen  to  the  sounds  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror;  WilHaaisi 
ratis  toward  the  spot  with  his  axe,  prepared  to  meet  what  migU: 
too  possibly  be  tne  last  extremity  for  them  alL  The '  signs'  ef 
desperate  struggle  subside  into  silence,  followed,  after  an  interfal^> 
by  the  wild  <sry  of  victory ;  of  which  the  expression,  so  intenseljr 
d^oniac,  conveys  a  fearful  presage;  he  is  held  in  a  snspensdt 
almost  intolerable,  till  a  form  issuing  from  the  shade  proves  to'bei 
his  champion,  bearing  a  head  into  the  light  of  the  fire,  in  order  tsi 
recognize  the  hideous  features.  All  the  savage  flames  up  lahis^ 
visage  and  action  while,  holding  it  by  the  long  hair,  he  whirls  ili 
round  and  round,  till  the  hard  ball  parts  from  me  scalp,  and  goes* 
bounding  into  the  wood.  Proceeding  to  the  cave,  he  drags  ttud^ 
tosses  away  the  body  of  his  previous  victim ;  '  the  blade  priest's 
comrade '  cleanses  himself  from  his  bloody  stains;  throws  nimself 
on  the  ground,  and  fiEdls  asleep. 

*  Sire  Williams,'  with  his  happy  family  and  brave  defender,  is^ 
re*established  in  his  plantation ;  where  they  cheerfully  labonr; 
converse  over  all  the  trials  and  perils  through  which  a  good  Pro* 
vidence  has  conducted  them ;  have  an  amiable  sympathr  with  a)! 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  around  them ;  and  exult  by  antici* 
pation  in  that  republic  of  religious  freedom  of  which  they  are  the 
nopeful  germ.  No  fell  pawaw,  now,  to  break  in  on  their  peaocr 
No ;  unless  it  be,  perchance,  the  same  spirit  tliat  has  taken  ano- 
ther form,  the  form  being  no  other  than  that  of — ^  a  Plymouth 
elder.'  A  deacon  again  !  who  comes  to  announce  from  authority^ 
with  sanctimonious  formality,  that  the  recusant  slmll  not  sta^ 
there  to  plant  and  sow  his  heretical  mischief.  Just  possibly,  if 
even  now  at  last  be  will  repent,  recant,  and  perform  penance  due^ 

the  outcast's  doom  may  be  reversed  or  mitigated,  out  else ^ 

In  vain,  after  an  animated  declamation  on  the  prerogatives  of 
reason  and  the  benefits  of  free  thinking,  drily  rebuked  by  the 
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tiUcr,  iie<iepr<       I  y»  thai  the  traet  he       oc<      jfi 

hoB.'hieeti  form-^^ .ii.  _y         eyed  to  him  in.  it 

pas^Bmxm^  by  the  chief  ^tJii  i^        ;.    The  i      ity  (Mk  ;i 

state  will  have  hifii  to  knew,  t    t\     A  or  cj  idt* 

diHbHl  witlunthe  iilnits  of  ^    >      i       'g      ((  i  i 

tv&e-oolonyj  h^  the  kngof  i  i.    ne         f    ri        ,« 

tinue:at  liis  peril  on  tins  side        oonn       ^rii  d        ..^    ^ 

jtand  that. he  may  betake  him        to  1       J  or  rt> 

eUDsr  pBgan  realm  he  pleasesi  so  tne  idLoiy  i      ^  Jbe      i 

hivk  r . '.That  this  tool  of  intele     loe      i  everi^     su         nod.i 
iMMithomniti7e  sdiismatics^   hi     om       thoo|2fh  i  vtoi^ 

Wjttiluw's  stem  repression  itf  the  wn  V  lo^is       nrt: 

iiiffi'ts  administer  the  same  qnii  ne  to         -\ 

^iOertiitt  that  the  mandate  will  be  enforced,  our  ultra-eftilie>pne-< 
parte  ><)0'itIiMidoii>  with  poigni  t;  rqpret,  the  scene  of  his  labotu«»> 
wkereihb  plants,  his  lu^ieB,  and  his  fEunily,  are  all  smiling  and 
flskprishing'.aroiind  him,  and  where  he  has  contracted  an  almost- 
dfeodoiHite  relation  with  every  objeet  But  he  resumes  his  fiprtU 
tiide.toiconsole  Mary  and  thci  young  ones,  whose  distress  at  ^tim 
brericng  up  of  what  was  to  h  e  been  their  delightful  homei  and> 
the  aq^arently  interminable  ao<  to  destitution  and  wandcvingf 
iifdeacribed  in  a  touchine  ma;  '•  His  reliance  on  Providenoe 
kdreteeeives  a  ccmfirmation,  by  a  more  express  recurrence  to  his 
MDwry  of  a  circumstance  of  which  he  has  sometimes  been  tian* 
siently  reminded,  but  without  due  reflection;  namely^  that  the 
nqvterions  and  perhaps  super-jiuman  visitant,  at  whose  dictate  he 
miMb  BO  instant  flight  from  Salem,  intimated  his  probable  re- 
aj^peaianoe  to  the  refugee  at  the  place  appointed  for  his  ultimate 
sliyfann;  and  told  him  that  the  sign  of  his  having  attained  it 
should  be  the  greeting,  <  Whatcheer  !  Whatcheer  !'  £rom  a  tribe 
el  Indians.  No  such  tokens  have  been  given  him  in  his  present 
atoaticm.  Human  injustice  therefore  is  only  the  unnntting 
sigidfieaftiQn  of  the  Divme  will.  •   .   #. .. 

H:irb€>partieulars  of  the  departure;  the  adieu  ix»ftbe> scene  so 
naoh  lored  by  both  .parents  and  children ;  Mary *«  pious  butsor- 
rawfol  endeavour  to  reqM>nd  to  her  hdsband'sfttth  in  Ptovidenoe; 
the  last  sight  of  the  fonssdcen  dwelling,  as  they  are  rowed  and 
steered  by  Waban  in  his  slight  canoe  round  a.  projection  of  the 
httid^  :the  stern  aspect  of  the  des^t  solitude  as  they  coasted 
skng;  the  appearance  of  wild<  animals  disturbed  or. attracted  by 
tbnr  passage;  are  traced  in  picturesque  deseriptioti* 
i'  It  IS  not  a  vei^y  prolonged  voys^  that  brings  them  in  sight  of 
wieadis  of  smoke,  risii^  from  behind  a  cape.  A  little  further, 
and  they  hear  souH"  ^nich  betray  the  presence  of  a  multitude  in 
*  staie.itf  ex<  t(      nt;  probiably,  surmises  our  adventurer^ 
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some  grand  assembling  in  preparation  for  war.  He  may  well  be 
delighted  at  Waban's  information,  obtained  from  incidental  intd- 
ligciice,  that  it  is,  instead,  a  joyous  celebration  of  peace,  that 
very  peace  which  had  been  effected  by  his  intermediation.  A 
short  labour  more  of  the  vigorous  rower  presents  to  the  assembly 
the  unknown  pale  &ces,  Mary's  complexion  additionally  blandied 
at  the  formidable  spectacle.  The  sudden  appearance  arrests  tb«r 
games,  and  brings  them,  all  but  the  haughty  chiefs,  to  the 
strand,  gazing  in  silence,  and  not  without  menacing  glances  and 
gestures.  There  is  a  somewhat  critical  pause  before  their  white 
brother  has  tlie  rcsolucion  to  stand  up  and  bare  his  'manly  fore- 
head ;'  when  he  is  recognised  by  some  of  the  chie&y  who  instantly 
hail  him  with  the  exclamation,  '  Whatcheer  !*  which  is  speedily 
repeated  in  shouts  by  the  universal  multitude. 

This  wild  chorus  is  to  our  exile  the  voice  of  heaven.  Here  at 
last  he  obtains  tlie  reward  of  his  constancy  to  his  principles. 
Here  is  the  destined  spot  for  planting,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
savage  nation,  the  religious  liberty  which  cannot  grow  on  Chris- 
tian ground,  on  the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other.  To  ex- 
clude all  doubt,  the  second  predicted  sign  immediately  follow^  in 
the  apparition  of  the  personage  whose  mysterious  intervention  at 
tlie  outset  had  determined  the  enterprise.  He  is  instantly 
known ;  but  presently  changes  his  appearance  to  the  full  splendour 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  world ;  a  manifestation  not  made  in 
some  merely  visionary  manner  to  the  mind,  but  actually  to  tbe 
sight,  through  a  temporary  'change  wrought  on  the  visual 
nerve.'  We  must  acknowledge  an  interruption  here  of  our  sense 
of  congruity.  Poetical  license  was,  we  think,  strained  to  the  aft- 
most  in  the  first  intervention,  the  visible  intervention  at  all,  of 
such  a  being.  If,  however,  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  ease  of 
such  ui^ent  extremity  was  within  the  old  orthodox  canon 
{difftitis  vindice),  it  would  seem  to  us  that  another  descent  from 
heaven,  merely  to  confirm  to  the  apostle  of  freedom  tlie  assiiranoe 
for  which  the  other  circumstances  were  sufficiently  detenmnate, 
is  quite  superfluous,  and  therefore  unauthorised.  And  when  this 
]dienomenon,  essentially  superfluous^  is  presented,  not  in  a  tem- 

Eerute  dignity,  with  signs  just  competent  to  indicate  a  super- 
uman  nature,  but  arrayed  in  the  overpowering  splendour  of 
angelic  glory,  we  recoil ;  under  an  impression  of  utter  extrava- 
gance, from  a  spectacle  out  of  place  any  where  else  than  in 
oriental  fiction,  or  the  visions  of  the  prophets.  It  would  surely  be 
disowning  the  laws  of  our  economy,  to  represent  such  a  scene  as 
imaginable  in  the  waking  experience  of  modern  good  men  in  any 
circumstances ;  but  it  ap))cars  specially  out  of  .keeping  with  the 
rough,  austere,  hard  matter-of-fact  character  of  a  sojourn  among 
forests  and  ^vage  hunters.     Perhaps  the  poet  will  plead,  that  it 
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was  an  indalgence  of  bis  imagination  fringing  upward  into  a 
Mghter  region,  in  glad  relief  from  the  prevailing  gloom  of  kis 
•object. 

Our  heroic  exile  is  welcomed,  privileged,  and  revered  by  the 
Indian  tribe ;  adores  the  Providence  that  has  conducted  and 
guarded  him  through  so  many  perils ;  and  looks  with  faith  and 
exultation  to  the  future  ever-growing  prosperity  of  that  establish- 
ment of  religious  freedom  of  which  he  is  to  be  honoured  as  the 
patriarch. 

In  coming  to  tlie  end  of  this  protracted  article,  we  are  admo- 
nished that  we  have  hardly  dealt  fairly  with  our  author,  in  so 
6cianty  an  exhibition  of  his  own  composition ;  and  we  are  wishing 
onr  analysis  had  been  despatched  with  a  brevity  to  allow  room  for 
a  variety  of  extracts.  We  may  allege  in  excuse,  that  we  have 
"been  detained,  at  each  stage  of  the  progress,  by  the  striking  sin- 
gularity of  the  story. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  mastered  the  philosophical  or  criti- 
eal  theories  which  have  attempted  to  define  the  nature  of  poetry, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  modes  of  intellectual  production  which 
appear  very  congenial.  Nor  have  we  much  tact  for  the  applica- 
tion qS  certain  niceties  of  prescription,  which  we  may  perhaps  sus- 
peet  to  be  arbitrary  and  pedantic.  We  are  well  content  when  a 
^eomposition  has  the  substantial  elements  which  all  must  acknow- 
ledge to  constitute  the  essence  of  poetry.  And  these,  we  think, 
tibe  present  work  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 

It  was  a  daring  proposition  to  the  Muse  to  go  on  an  adventure 
over  such  a  field.  Her  silken  robes  and  delicate  habits  were 
Kkeiy  to  come  to  rough  service  among  the  wildest  of  forests  and 
of  men.  The  scene  cf  action  affords,  indeed,  a  marked  advantage 
in  point  of  novelty ;  but  to  some  tastes  this  advantage  will  be 
counter  balanced  by  the  ru^ed,  sombre,  dreary,  frowning  charac- 
ter of  this  new  region  for  the  incursion  of  poetry.  He  who  has 
been  attempered  to  all  the  refinements^  genuine  or  spurious,  of 
cdltiyated  society,  or,  in  his  studies,  nas  been  sojourning  in 
dassie  bowers,  in  the  company  of  nymphs,  of  ^  mortal  or  immortal 
mould,*  softened  in  the  luxuries  of  fine  sentiment,  enamoured  of 
elegance  and  grace,  fastidious  in  every  taste,  will  look  about  him 
with  strange  and  shrinking  sensation,  when  he  finds  himself 
among  dark  primeval  forests,  howling  wolves,  the  smoke  of 
wigwams,  and  the  yells  of  siivi^res. 

There  is  an  importance  quite  adequate  to  sustain  a  poetical 
structure  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  the  subject  it  commemorates, 
that  is,  the  origination  of  an  absolute  religious  liberty,  springing 
np  on  the  border  of  a  then  barbarous  continent,  clear  of  all  con- 
tamination of  hierarchical  and  secular  institution,  destined  to  ad- 
vance and  spread  through  all  future  ages.     And  the  hero  (for  so 


he  JB9fiy!Jtts%  bardeiiomiBatQd.i4»rejOQi^'«eiiBe|;^         as  ib'4f&^' 
of  his  beinpf  the  chief  aclor)  ef  ;iki«!|ioU9;taiifi^vici  woi)lby>.offUa< 
vocation.     His  soul  is  honestly  zealous  for  the  principle ;  he  is 
firm,  patient,  persisting^  inflexible^  -triisliuiff ,Ui X^r  and  re^y  to 
abide  all  consequences;  nevertfaele^JHitw  kmi  qo|i3a»tence,  but 
subject  to  anxi^ousy  painful,  and  tend^svemotiona*..; His  affectionate 
manner  to  his  wife  is  just  such  as  ia  merited  by  9o<  luniable  an 
associate,  whose  less  vigorous  sfHrit  suSS^rs  a  bard  conflioty  between 
pious  resignation  and  toe  terrors  of  the  adventure.   '  The  narra- 
tion  is  perspicuous  and  consecutive^  maintainiiig  aldose  and 
natural  connexion  in  the  train  of  events^     It  is  idso  ill  laict  rapid, 
though  it  is  not  till  on  reflection  how  many  particulars  are  told  in 
aciiiorti^ce  and  in  the  fewest  word%^  that  ike  readdi*  ia  awafe'bf 
itL  'T;JPor  diere  is  a  very  singular  cast  cf  quiet  sobrietf  in  tb6'*laii^^ 
g«ige><dmt  bears  us  on  through  the  changes^  even  when  it^relktfe^-* 
maltets  of  the  strongest  excitement;  so  muc^  in  oontrast-wilfatidbe*' 
tumultoaiy,  precipitate,  and  sonorous  diction  often  aflBiiiiieA''by>^ 
poietie  nanation.    There  is  often  a  sort  of  homeliness  ofphnUHj/ 
witfa^asiigbt  tinge  of  quaintnesB,  which  does  not  put  diereaditt'^ 
ia' the  Biood  for  poetic  perception  4  he  does  not  seem  Vy  h^pid^ 
that  it  is /ioe£ic  feeling,  while  he  goes  on  strongly  hitereited^by*-' 
the  atmnge  scenes,  situations,  and  transactions.  ;  i>  // 

We  have  said  the  narration  is  consecutive.  It  is  kept '  Jn>  |r^' 
direct  forward  process  toward  the  nltimate  event,  wiUimil'' 
diverging  or  wandering  to  matten  unconducive  to  the  design j" 
The  only  part  tlmt  may  be  called  an  episode  is  the  IndianV^ 
account  of  the  mythology  established  in  the  faith  of  bis  fads/' I 
With  the  exception  on  which  we  have  just  commented,  there  V0i^ 
not,  we  think  any  violent  \ran^essions  of  probability,  in 'itWl 
means  and  circumstances  of  the  prosecntioii  and  acconiplishmeai<> 
of  the  enterprise.  Indeed  the  Author  says  he  has  adMred  in  :|r - 
ereat  measure  to  historical  documents,  including  one  written  by^' 
vViltiams  himself.  • ' 

In  the  power  of  description  the  poet  excels  eminently^  Ths  ^ 
wild  aspect  of  nature,  in  both  its  permanent  and  its  changing^*  - 

Chases;  the  gloom  of  a  solemn  desolation,  with,  nevertheless,  the 
eauties  that  here  and  there  sparkle  with  life ;  the  ominous  inci- 
dents; the  situations  of  alarm  or  relief;  the  external  signs  of  the 
passions ;  the  appearance,  manners,  and  imposing  spectacles,  of 
the  savage  tribes ;  are  presented  with  a  graphic  reality,  by  com- 
binations of  expression  aiscriminatively  selected  in  an  ample  com- 
mand of  language.  We  have  noticed  many  instances  of  the 
happy   introduction   of    small   but  characteristic   circumstances, 

fpving  a  verity  to  the  description,  and  evincing  an  intimate  vigi- 
ant  observation  of  both  material  and  moral  phenomena.     1  ae 
reflections,  always  apposite  to  the  occasion,  are  seldom  so  pro- 
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ioafeiice^idie'first^Siiittsa^idf  dii^'thi^d  Gaiito:  '  '     -^;  :v>"*^  ;'    ° 

n   '      >     '^PmixVm  ^tjlfttie ftiid  gloribtis  krt^ls,  i'  ''''^"  '  '■'       "*^- 
/;! ri:'   '  4lMUi^i»helitil6rilJud|gtti4dnCdi€«k^  r>>/    .: 

<u  :;:  li  inAndrbMs  ia>vntk6k  the  pace  of  sloir  etietate/^  ^  -  '  :  aiit.  t; 
f«s    'Vm/To  tikne  the^aetaon-^^te  itwems  to  bind  :    i-^^t 

y.,,t:,    :    The  «ti)«iirir  soul  upon  afire  mteoisie^  .         ^r  ;•? 

bii.  JLdt^by.b^rself  mthia  Uteldndliiigbi^^  :  i.]  yi  <(<»n 
,h'or  '^oniptiag  tOflBtioB  wlule  she  chaixis  to  i^t/^^  ^  :^^^\  .:  Mi)^/i 
f\\  '■»»*'■    .'::.    '    ■'        ■■■    -       "    •'■ '  ■   '  >■.]■■■.•■■:,  .\\,ti*n\] 

ultjnnalhave  required  eonaiderable  oouiage  ideur  Aodnortlloi; 
iaoQ.th^ifoffmidaUe  array  of  names  wbic^  he  foresaw  weuUdenlandi  t 
tot'takirpiiMitioii  m  his  lutes.    At  least  our  degant  retfis^imakeamr: 
ooilihitiiBJideike  water  would  have  been  appalled  at  .the  sight  and 
SQffnd^ta  nomenclature  of  persons  and  places  lik^  this :  Massaisaity  r 
ApamioWi    Annawan^    Wampanoag)    Wanontom;    Matlq^oisst^) 
PricaaidBely  Pocasset,  Namasket,  Coweset,  Pawtuxet,  Potowomet, 
Weybbssety  Mooshaufflck,  Seconnet^  Wamponoand;  an  eophody 
scmsewliat^iifferent^  certainly,  from  that  of  a  Homeric  cataloeue« 
We  plead  exception  for  some  other  of  the  personal  denomimtiona, 
ewedaUy  those  of  our  gallant  friends  Waban  and  Miantonomi; 
wbom^  besides,  we  know  not  why  w.e  should  not  like  fully  as  well 
iacupacity  of  heroes  as  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  a  score  of  the  rest 
Widb  miour  at  the  least  equal,  they  display  much  more  sense, 
jusdce,  and  magnanimity.     The  poet  has  snown  much  dexterity 
in  ^viiking  these  savage  sounds  into  the  easy  current  of  his  lines. 
&«hl  indeed  they  are  fiEir  less  refractory  to  English  metre  andutter^ 
ancA'thao  most  of  the  terms  and  denominations  which  are  attempt^ 
iiw4l»  make  their  way  to  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe, 
with  1^7  prestige  of  oriental  associations. 

The  poem  is  inscribed  in  some  affectionate  lines,  to  Professor 
Elton,  of  Rhode  Island,  by  whom  we  have  been  fevoured  with  a 
copy.       . 
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Art.  III.  Skeiclies  from  Life,  Lyrics  from  iha  Peutaieui^  atkd  oiMr 
Poems,  By  Thomas  Ragg,  Author  of  '  The  iDeity,'  *  The  Martyr 
of  Verulam/ ^'c,  &c.     l2mo.     London:  Longman  &  Co.     1837. 

MR.  RAGG'S  master  effort,  upon  the  lofty  and  awful  theme 
of  '  The  Deity,'  is  a  very  extraordinary  poeo^,  viewed  irre- 
spectively of  its  being  the  production  of  a  self-educated  mechanic, 
working  for  his  subsistence  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a  twist  ma- 
chine. To  have  succeeded  in  reaping  laurels  in  a  field  strewed 
with  the  broken  weapons  of  preceding  adventurers,  in  a  species  of 
religious  poetry  the  most  open  to  Johnson's  rash  objection,  that 

*  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted  ;  infinity  cannot  be  la^plified;* 
and  that  poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power  when  'applied  to  the 

*  decoration  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself,* — this  is, 
indeed,  a  high  achievement  Few  of  our  best  poets  have  dis- 
played equal  skill  in  the  difficult  art  of  reasoning  in  verse ;  and 
the  faults  of  the  poem  consist  of  daring  metaphysical  flights  and 
feats  of  ingenuity,  in  the  management  of  subjects  better  'let 
alone ;'  which  detract  nothing  from  the  literary  merit  of  the  exe- 
cution. The  poet's  arguments  and  reasonings  are  confessedly 
borrowed  ;  and  his  authorities  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  im- 

roprieties  to  which  we  allude ;  but,  in  the  use  he  has  made  of 
lis  materials,  he  displays  an  originality  of  mind  which  stamps  a 
new  mintage  upon  the  bullion  of  thought  His  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  his  perspicuity  of  style,  are  admirable.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  meeting  with  indications  of  poetical  feeling  and  sen- 
timent, or  of  native  genius,  in  persons  born  in  humble  life,  and 
not  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  liberal  education ;  but  what 
especially  distinguishes  Mr.  Ragg  from  many  of  t^e  literary 
phenomena  of  this  description  which  have  excited  astonishment 
for  a  time,  is,  that  he  combines  with  considerable  pp^tic  talent  a 
vigour  of  understanding,  a  moral  enthusiasm,  and  UB  .earnestness 
of  purpose,  which  g^ve  intrinsic  value  to  his  productions. 

The  present  volume  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character ;  and 
it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the  author  should  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  every  style.  But  there  is  some  noble  poetry  in  it ; 
suflicient,  had  the  author  written  nothing  else,  to  procure  for  the 

*  Nottingham  mechanic  '  the  thanks  and  the  praise  of  those  whom 
he  would  wish  most  to  please.  The  volume  opens  with  Night,  a 
poem  in  blank  verse,  in  two  Books. 

*  Dark  tlieme,  but  spangled  with  ten  tliousand  stars.' 

Night, — the  poet's  day,  when  to  him  the  flowers  of  fancy  expand, 
and  his  free  spirit  expatiates  in  the  heaven  of  invention,  is  apos- 
trophized in  a  strain  of  natural  and  unaffected  feeling,  very  dis- 
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liar  from  the  stilted  ethics  and  epigrammatic  rhetoric  of  Young, 
interesting  at  least  the  readei^s  sympathy,  if  not  exciting  his 
oration,  in  a  much  higher  degree*    For  instance : 

'  And  I  too  hail  thy  coming !  though  to  me,' 
As  yet  thou  bear'st  not  on  thy  starry  win^s. 
Slumber,  or  other  dreams  than  those  whicn  haunt 
The  poet's  waking  «oul.     Long  hours  must  pass 
Before  my  lips  are  pnvil^ed  to  press 
Thy  cup  of  quiet  nU'd  fiwi  Lewie's  stream. 
But  thou  hast  brought  me  freedom,  dearly  bought, 
it  may  be,  purchased  at  a  price  which  he 
The  leader  of  Britannia's  hving  bards* 
Hath  warned  me  will  prove  high.     But  could  the  slave 
Emancipate,  whose  manacles  thine  arm. 
My  country,  reaching  o'er  th*  Atlantic  wave 
Hath  crush'd  within  its  grasp,  be  purchased  back 
To  bondage  ?     Would  the  long.imprison'd  bird 
'Scaped  from  the  thraldom  of  its  wiry  cage. 
Once  having  breasted  the  impending  clouds, 
And  held  communion  with  the  free-bom  winds. 
Return  for  lack  of  food  ?     Less  wonderful 
Were  these  than  that  the  meditative  man. 
In  whom  exists  the  impetus  of  song, 
Cooped  up  within  the  city's  busy  walls, 
Ana  chained  to  commerce  through  the  lengthened  day, 
Should,  for  the  purchase  of  a  longer  span, 
Ignobly  sell  his  life's  most  ])recious  hours, — 
Sleep  all  the  night  away,  and  give  no  vent 
To  that  which  wells  within  him,  like  a  spring 
That  searches  earth's  dark  bosom  but  to  nnd 
Some  aperture  at  which  to  issue  forth 
And  leap  exulting  toward  the  face  of  heaven  ? 

*  They  who  can  muse  upon  the  flowery  banks 

Of  Cam  or  Isis,  favourai  ones,  to  whom 

Wisdom  displays  her  stores,  and  every  hour 

Bids  welcome  to  her  feast, — may,  when  the  shades 

Of  evening  fall,  devote  its  peaceful  reign 

To  relaxation  and  voluptuous  ease  ; 

But,  while  they  thus  luxuriate  in  sweets. 

We,  who  inherit,  in  life's  humbler  walks, 

A  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  a  strong  desire 

To  give  the  warm  impressions  of  our  souls 

A  durable  existence, — must  endure 

To  driuk  the  bitter  dregs  of  poverty, 


*  *  I>r.  Soutliey,  whose  kind  advice  I  would  here  thankfully  ackuowlc<lge, 
)ugU  1  liavo  not  becu  able  at  all  times  to  f<^w  it.' 


Or  chain  to  ImsincBa  tkrei^h  the  dfty  Uii0s6  thoughts^ 

Which  xatber  would  upoB^t^msdires  reiire^     ■ 

Dwell  oa  th'  entranoing  benuimiaf  ike  «Mrth> 

Or  wing  their  upward  fii^t  to  worlds  unknoMm  ; 

And  oealy^  when  the  weWaie  night  detcends. 

Loose  their  exalting  wings^  wd  Jkl  them  go.'— -pp.  9^  10. 


I  .'■ 


We  must  exUraet  from  the  Second  Part  of  the  9atne  poem, 
another  passage,  in  which  the  poet^artiean  gireAnm^  to  the  feel- 
ings ana  sentiments  naturally  inspired  by  hb'O^  sad  expe- 
rience. .      , 

'  Nor  do  all  sleep* 

^  And  the  hoarse  dank  =f     ' 

Of  clamorous  lace-machines,  still  urged  along       > 
By  the  pale  artisan^  whose  rest  is  Jmt 
To  gorge  a  mart  already  oreratock'df 
With  the  rich  fiibric  that  adorns  the  fm, 
Disturbs  the  quiet  hour.     Alas  I  that  trade, 
By  thus  invading  nature's  sacred  hour. 
Should  of  one  comfort  rob  her  hapless  race^ 
To  steal  away  yet  more !     Alas  !  that  man, 
Fond  as  the  silk-wwm  weaving  her  own  tomb. 
Should  lend  himself  to  make  encroachments  thus 
Upon  the  hours  of  rest,  but  to  reduce 
By  over  produce  his  scant  earnings  more. 

*  But  commerce,  while  she  yields  advantages 
To  nations,  of  no  trifling  magnitude. 

Is  not  without  her  evils.     With  high  thoughts 
Assaulting  heaven,  she  sometimes  seeks  to  Duild 
Her  palace  mid  the  stars,  and  bid  her  sons 
Fall  down  and  worship :  though  with  warning  voice 
Carthage,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  from  beneath 
Cry  out  from  their  eternal  desolation, 

*  Come  down  and  sit  in  dust,  and  learn  from  us 
A  lesson  of  ^baseipent,  lest  again 

Thy  favoured  ports  and  arsenals  become   • 
Forsaken :  and  the  Fisherman  should  cast 
His  nets  upon  your  shores.'     Profuse  of  smiles, 
She  finds  employment  for  the  needy  poor; 
But  maugire  .all  her  bounty,  hath  a  scourge 
With  which  to  drive  her  votaries  to  their  toil. 
And  not  unoften  doth  she  use  it  too.'-rNpp.  25—28. 

'  Oh  !  deem  it  not  preposterou^L  ye  who  tread 
Its  crowded  streets,  or  build  your  factories 
Wall  above  wall^  high  pointing  to  the  skies  ; 
Who  that  had  passed  thDMigliififlbin  in  its  glery, 


>».  < 


When  B0ti^wtHl*th^geQeyii¥ei«d«tirt^s'  i"    >  >" 

Of  Canrtram,  «iitMn'ii4losegbles!wer«'^M¥«il'(^^ 

The  cliO]eeBt<#etttiR«^of>l^a'EMt  fltttd  weM  I<')''^^ 

In  inMcdd  rich^^u:^\f<luldli4ve<deMAedy  thd«%^ 

When  «caroe  'l^(<iii  thonwind  years  hm^  pao^^a^lq^ ; 

II;wmikll)0lniD4(^li«t  b}tieflide«Blal^  -      ^^^^'o*^^ 

And  stones  of  emptiness  ?     Who,  that  had  stood 

Uponidie  coas^k)f^Tyic^Whenth»tdU^i^^     V-  '   '^f'f^ 

Of  Taivhisk  ftUeiiier  piiita  with  fbeidliandm^  r    ^>  ii^ 

And  made  bef  pi^teplw  LQrd»  ■  >  had  Iboiight  the  tim»  >^iu 

At  hand  when  not  a  viestige  should  be  left  •  .u  mi 

Of  all  that  busy  scene  ?     And  what  prevents 

That  she  should  be  as  these,  tiiat  on  our  shores, 

Some  philosophic  wanderer  ithould  alight 

To  gaze  on  devastation  ?     And,  if  chance 

Should  lead  his  steps  ao  fur  into  the  kady      '    -  ''  -' 

May  wonder  what  theatcHieB  upon  yon bilU      '    / ^ 

Or  strewn  about  these  desert  meadowa  were;   .    '^ 

Or  marvel  much  no  records  should  be  left,  ''' 

From  which  to  trace  the  name  of  this  fair  stream. 

That  rolls  in  majesty  through  mounds  of  Tunis       ' 

Unnoticed  and  unknown*     Thy  bricks  ai^  Adt  * ' '' 

More  durable  than  rocks,  and  these  have  foiled  ! '  ' 

And  Commerce  that  finds  wingSi  wherewith  to  bettr 

Thy  mixed  commodities  to  distant  knds»<  '■'''■ 

Ere  long  upon  those  wings  may  flee  away,  -  ' 

And  all  be  lost  to  thee.  ^ 

Not  that  the  laws 
Of  uncontrolled  necessity  forbid 
That«iations  long  should  flourish,  disaling  out 
To  every  one  a  portion  of  success 
For  its  due  season,  then  withholding  all 
Their  fair  supplies,  that  they  may  sink  to  nought, ' 
Whilst  others  build  their  palaces  on  high. 
And  send  their  name  and  glory  throu^  the  world  :' 
Nor  that  the  exaltation  of  a  state 
Depends  upon  the  wanderings  of  a  star. 
Which  man  has  dubbed  its  representative. 
Tyre  might  have  been  the  mart  of  natrons  stfll, 
But  Tyre  despised  its  Cknl,     The  tract  of  land, 
As  the  earth's  fatness,  unto  Esau  given. 
Might  still  have  brought  its  old  abundance  forth, 
And  ne'er  been  buried  by  the  drifting  sands 
Had  Esan  ne'er  rebelled  against  the  Lord. 
For  this  Jehovah  bade  him  build  his  nest 
High  as  the  eagle's,  in  the  flinty  rock. 
But  He  would  bring  him  down.     For  this  the  course 
Was  poured  abroad  ;  and  ^stones  of  emptiness' 
Are  Petra's  everlastinff  feature  no\f.  -^ 

For  this^  the  rending^  TighloiDgs  bfavted  first 
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The  tower  of  pride,  that  rose  oil  Shinar's  plain. 
For  this,  have  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Carthage  and  Tadmor,  made  their  beds  in  dust. 
For  this,  was  Greece  diftmember'd ;  Egypt  spoiled  ; 
Rome  torn  by  factions ;  and  the  western  world 
Released  from  thraldom,  the  foundation  made 
Of  numerous  kingdoms,  Japhet  having  gained 
The  promised  blessing.     And  shall  these  remain. 
When  all  their  great  progenitors  have  failed  ? 
Their  deeds  must  answer  for  them.     ^  Righteousness 
Exalts  a  nation.'    Stedfastness  and  truth 
In  their  Creator's  laws  will  gain  for  them 
A  longer  period  of  prosperity, 
Or  sin  will  drag  his  vengeful  thunders  dovra.* 

— pp,  30—32. 

We  have  omitted  some  intervening  lines  upon  the  subject  of 
immolating  children  in  the  ^ctories,  which  do  credit  to  the 
writer's  feelings ;  but  questions  of  political  economy  cannot  be 
discussed  with  advantage  in  poetry.  Goldsmith's  ^  Deserted  Vil- 
lage,' furnishes  no  better  argument  against  Emigration,  than  the 
abuses  of  the  factory  system  do  against  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  proper  regulations. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  Ijrrical 
poems.  The  *  SKetches  from  Life '  we  must  pass  over,  as  for  the 
most  part  more  true  to  life  than  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
merit.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Ragg  has  not  been  able  to  bring 
himself  to  bestow  ^poetic  pains '  upon  these  unstudied  effusions, 
and  has  trusted  to  the  interest  which  they  will  awedcen  as  simple 
records  of  fact  and  feeling  apart  from  the  grace  and  polish  of  ma- 
terial language  and  the  music  of  rhyme.  The  *  P^e  from  the 
Author's  History,'  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader  of  sensibility 
in  the  character  of  the  Author;  but  as  poetry,  these  Sketches 
would  never  have  entitled  Mr.  Ragg  to  reputation.  The  *  Ljrrics 
from  the  Pentateuch,'  although  of  imequal  merit,  are  of  far  supe- 
rior execution.  The  third  of  the  Series,  *  Adam,  where  art  Thou?' 
first  published  among  some  specimens  of  the  Author's  talent,  is 
a  very  spirited  and  vigorous  production.  Nor  is  the  following 
much  less  striking : 

HAGAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 
GEN.  xxi.  15,  16,  17- 

'  •  Why  weepest  thou,  fond  mother  ? 

Thy  child  is  blest  of  heaven  ; 
Though  to  his  younger  brother 

The  land  of  Canaan's  given. 
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The  Lord  the  Ood  of  Abraham, 

Who  paroeU  out  the  earth, 
Will  iiot  forget  thy  little  one, 

A  prince  of  noble  birth ;  .  i 

And  he  hath  promised  that  ^m  him 

Shall  lise  a  hardy  race, 
Unconquer'd  in  the  battle  field. 

Unrivalled  in  the  chase.' 

' '  Vain  dreams  of  greatness !  mock  not  thux 

An  anxious  mother's  sorrow  ; 
IVIy  child,  the  darling  of  my  hopes, 

Will  be  a  corpse  to-morrow : 
The  once  great  son  of  Abraham 

Now  destitute  is  lying ; 
Cold,  clammy  sweats  are  on  his  brow. 

My  Ishmael  is  dying. 
His  soul  hung  on  the  Bps  that  press'd 

The  empty  pitcher's  brink, 
And  seemed  as  passing  with  the  words 

'  My  mother !  give  me  drink.' 
In  vain  I  tore  myself  away 

To  shun  his  closing  eyes ; 
Too  well  I  know  the  imploring  look, 

That  fills  them  as  he  dies. 
Oh  !  might  my  tears  but  quench  his  thirst, 

Its  rage  should  ndt  last  long. 
For  I  would  weep  my  life  away 

Upon  his  parched  tongue.* 

*  *  Why  weepest  thou,  fond  mother  ? 

Can  heaven  afford  no  aid? 
Thy  rising  anguish  smother. 

And  let  thy  griefs  be  stayed  : 
The  God  of  peace,  the  God  of  love, 

Thus  far  hath  led  thee  on. 
And  will  perform  the  promise,  made 

To  thine  and  Abraham's  son. 
Behold  a  well  of  water  nigh  * 

(The  angel  stood  confess'd) 
'  Give  drink  unto  thy  little  one. 

And  calm  thy  troubled  breast.' 


( ( 


Oh  God  of  heaven !  and  art  thou  still 

The  banished  Hagar's  friend  ? 
And  shall  her  tears  then  cease  to  flow, 

Hei*  sorrow  find  an  end  ? 
Blest  messenger  of  heavenly  love ! 

How  much  I  owe  to  thee. 
Who  bringest  me  such  kindly  aid 

In  life's  extremity. 


48  Ernest  Makravers. 

Drink  !  drink,  my  child !  he  lives !   be  lives  ! 

My  Ishmael  lives  anew  ; 
The  brilliant  waters  are  returned 

To  that  dimmed  eye  of  blue. 
This  desert  now  shall  be  my  home^ 
A  happy  home  for  me, 
Since  God  still  smiles,  and  I  am  blest, 

My  lovely  boy,  with  thee. 
Thy  heritage  the  wilderness, 

Thy  mother's  heart  thy  throne, 
Thy  kingdom  is  b^un^  my  child. 

And  here  thou'rt  lord  alone/  '—pp.  127 — 129. 

These  Lyrics  are  followed  by  ^  A  Dream,*  in  blank  ?«ife; 
Caradoc,  a  Narrative  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos ;  and  ISfiseeHne- 
OU8  Poems  selected  from  the  Author's  earlier  productions.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  these  poems  luive  been 
composed,  we  cannot  but  concur  in  Dr.  Southey's  jiijbijitnt 
passed  upon  one  of  the  Author's  former  publications:  *  wirit 
^  Mr.  Ragg  has  accomplished  is  surprising ;  an  age  ago»  it  wmU 
^have  been  thought  wonderful.' 

An  intimation  in  the  Prefigure  leads  us  to  blame  ourselves  fv 
having  delayed  to  recommend  the  present  volume  to  tbe  uotitt 
of  our  readers.  ^  Pecuniary  straits,  brought  on  by  a  long  tnia  sf 
^  afflictions,  have  been  one  great  inducement  for  issuing  these 
<  smaller 'productions.'  Nottingham  surely  will  not  surar  ^ 
noble  mechanic  to  struggle  unaided  with  the  inevitable  r^^t^i  ^ 
domestic  calamity.  We  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  this  inftfjr 
has  obtained  for  Mr.  Ragg  the  support  and  aid  to  which  die  ' 
he  has  made  of  his  talents  so  justly  entitles  him. 


••«- 


Art.  IV.     I .    Ernest  Maltravert.     By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  ifcc 
3  vols.     Saunders  and  Otley. 

2,  Alice:  or  the  Mysteries,     By  the  same  Author.     3  vols.    Lottte: 
1838. 

/^UR  admiration  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  as  a  man  of  genius,  h  wA 
^^  known ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  it  exists  iritt* 
out  any  compromise,  on  our  part,  of  those  principles  whidi  ImM 
as  we  believe,  the  Scriptures  of  truth  for  their  foundatioii.  We 
shall  deal  with  the  double  novel  before  us,  as  those  who  flMMt 
give  an  account :  using  our  best  endeavours  to  place  the  slofy  ii 
substance  before  us ;  and  then  offering  some  few  remarks^  wA 
an  eye  both  to  the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  and  the  ptltiifj 
edification  of  the  gifted  author.     Doctor  Johnson  iescribet  '^^^ 
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criticism  as  the  beauty  of  tbouffht  formed  on  the  workings  of  tlie 
human  heart ;  a  definition,  which  we  always  desire  to  bear  in 
mind,  throughout  our  lucubrations. 

The  work  opens  with  a  graphic  representation  of  what  may  be 
witnessed  near  Bradfcnrd  or  Wolverhampton ; — a  blasted  common, 
upon  which  heaps  of  ashes  and  rubbish  have  extinguished  every 
vestige  of  the  picturesque.  A  cut-throat,  harden^  in  villany, 
named  Luke  Darvil,  is  then  introduced  long  after  night-fall,  as 
counting  a  handful  of  ill-gotten  gains,  and  cursing  his  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen.  This  is  Alice, — a  character  cast  m  the 
highest  style  of  originality,  although  professed  to  be  drawn  from 
actual  life ;  about  as  much  so  perhaps  as  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
IBAppT)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  A  loud  knock  at  the  door  of  their 
Xilde  borel  announces  an  applicant,  who  has  lost  his  way : 

'^'^  *  The  new  comer  was  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  eighteen  years  of 
'-nej  /and  bis  air  and  appearance  surprised  both  sire  and  daughter. 
Toe  oa  foot,  at  such  an  hour,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  mutake 
for  other  than  a  gentleman  ;  yet  his  dress  was  plain^  and  some- 
soiled  by  dust,  and  he  carried  a  small  knapsack  on  his  shoulder. 
As  he  entered^  he  lifted  his  hat  with  something  of  foreign  urbanity^ 
ddi^tt  profusion  of  fair  brown  hair  fell  partially  over  a  high  and  com. 
1>H^<"g  forehead.  His  features  were  handsome^  without  being  emi- 
nmAj  wo,  and  his  aspect  at  once  bold  and  prepossessing.' 

tnd:   V  — V®^'  '•»  PP*  ^'  ^^' 

^  ^'tuus  is  Ernest  Maltravers,  the  hero  of  six,  or  at  least  three 
jn^umes,  himself  full  of  sentiment  and  mysticism,  on  his  return 
igfcn-the  University  of  Gottingen  to  his  friends  in  a  Northern 
county.  Favoured  with  the  choicest  ^fts  of  fortune,  he  is  drawn 
by  our  autlior  with  extraordinary  care,  as  well  as  candour ;  and, 
notwithstanding  protestations  to  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded 
that  nine -persons  out  of  ten  will  persist  in  imagining,  that  whe- 
ther conscious  of  doing  so,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Bulwer  has  blended 
^ot<a  little  autobiography  in  the  outlines  of  his  composition.  Be 
die  fact  as  it  may,  the  stranger  offers  half  a  guinea  to  be  con- 
j^U:ted  to  the  nearest  town ;  but  in  ascertaining  the  hour,  pro- 
onces  a  gold  watch,  which  excites  the  cupidity  of  Luke  Darvil, 
by  whom  he  is  invited  to  stay  under  his  roof,  until  day-break 
Mkatll  render  the  prosecution  of  a  walk  more  tolerable.  The  per- 
bmml  charms  of  Alice,  flashing  upon  the  gaze  of  Mi^ltrayers,  go 
At  tDMOods  supporting  such  a  proposal.  Yet,  if  the  bait  seem 
ttttracdve,  the  peril. la  imminent.  Darvil  plots  with  one  John 
'•Walters  the  murder  and  robbery  of  his  guest;  whose  escape  is 
Vke  that  of  Musaelmen  pver  their  causeway  into  Paradise,  —not 
:.wider  than  the  edge  of  a  razor.  Alice  has  conceived  an  affection 
'^Maltravers,  as  disinterested  as  that  of  the  virtuous  portion  of 
'iMr.fltx  always  is ;  and  she  resolves  upon  his  enlargement.    The 
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ferocious  ruffian,  before  Ernest  came,  had  been  in  the  act  of  pro- 
posing to  her  a  course  of  prostitution,  in  the  wages  of  which  lie 
was  largely  to  participate ;  yet  strange  to  say,  an  incrustation  of 
ignorance,  almost  amounting  to  fatuity,  had  hitherto  preserved 
her  mind  as  well  as  person  from  defilement,  as  the  rough  and  un- 
sightly chrysalis  protects  the  future  butterfly.  She  goes  to  her 
parent,  and  appeals  to  his  fears,  on  behalf  of  Maltravers ;  and 
when  satisfied  tnat  her  appeal  had  failed,  the  poor  ^irl,  by  filch- 
ing the  key  of  an  outer  door  which  Luke  had  locked,  enables  the 
captive  to  escape  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  the  moral  certainty 
of  immediate  ill  usage.     A  blow  from  Darvil  fells  her  to  the 

f  round ;  but  early  next  morning,  her  own  flight  ensues,  and  we 
nd  her  accidentally  overtaking  Maltravers,  without  a  plan,  and 
apparently  without  an  idea. 

His  conduct  towards  her,  as  his  preserver,  seems  not  unnatural. 
He  appears  before  us  as  a  wild,  enthusiastic,  odd  being,  just 
launcned  upon  the  world,  with  a  full  purse,  rich  expectations, 
and  a  poetical  temperament.  Strangeness  and  eccentricity  are 
the  most  charming  affairs  to  him  imaginable.  Without  intending 
any  harm,  he  thought  that  he  would  take  this  lovely  girl  to  live 
with  him  as  a  pupil,  not  as  a  mistress.  She  possessed  neiuier  friends 
nor  a  home,  which  could  be  a  real  asylum.  Her  darkness  of  under- 
standing is  such,  that  she  is  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a  God- 
Her  simplicity  is  such,  that  the  first  proposal  of  waiting  upon  him 
comes  from  herself; — and  the  very  singularity  of  the  arrangement 
enchants  his  fantastic  philosophy.  He  would  fiEon  educate  her 
therefore, — write  fair  and  heavenly  characters  upon  so  blank  a 
page,— and  act  the  Saint  Preux  to  another  Julie  of  Nature  !  A 
cottage  is  accordingly  taken,  with  an  old  woman  to  wait  upon 
them ;  Alice  is  to  be  also  a  nominal  servant :  with  the  assistance 
of  a  schoolmaster,  he  teaches  her  to  read,  write,  and  say  her 

Erayers :  Ernest  conceals  his  real  name,  and  adopts  that  of  Butler: 
er  mind  rapidly  developes,  the  faster  perhaps  from  the  frost  of 
penury  having  kept  it  hitherto  in  torpor:  she  advances  in  her  ao- 

auirements  like  a  locomotive  on  a  railroad,  or  a  lark  ascending  in 
le  sky :  extraordinary  musical  powers  are  called  forth  through 
the  skill  of  her  instructor; — but  the  catastrophe,  though  delayed, 
is  exactly  what  might  bo  expected.  Passion  laughs  platonism  to 
scorn ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  learns  to  copy  out 
the  poetry  of  her  patron  ;  and  meanwhile  they  live  in  sin, — as 
the  mass  of  gay  society  lives,  in  the  very  arms  of  the  wicked  one; 
until  a  stray  newspaper,  having  communicated  to  Ernest  the 
dying  circumstances  of  his  father,  dissolves  the  talisman  of  his 
guilty  pleasure,  and  summons  him  to  that  grand  test  of  its  worth* 
lessness — a  death-bed ! 

During  his  absence,  Alice,  left  through  thoughtlessness  without 
the  means  of  direct  communicadon  with  Maltravers,  is  carried  off 
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r  atrocious  parent,  Luke  Darvil ;  who,  having  entered  the 
e  with  intentions  of  robbery,  thus  discovers  nis  child,  and 
B  her  away  into  Ireland.  Alas,  for  poor  Alice  !  When 
covers  her  senses,  the  dawn  breaks  slowly  among  desolate 
Ath-covered  hills.  She  has  exchanged  her  bed  of  down  for 
'  rough  straw :  the  light  tilted  cart,  containing  her,  jolts 
he  ruts  of  a  precipitous  lonely  road ;  and  by  her  side  scowls 
ce  of  her  dreadful  keeper.  A  protracted  journey  to  the 
ast  conveys  her  hopelessly  from  her  paramour.  Some  re- 
are  here  adventured  by  the  novelist  on  what  is  called 
\  morality.  Ab'ce,  he  thinks,  might  have  been  moulded 
riminal  pursuits,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  monster  who 
her,  before  she  knew  Maltravers ;  but  from  that  hour,  he 
*her  very  error  made  her  virtuous; — she  had  compre- 
edy  the  moment  she  loved,  what  was  meant  by  the  honour 
n&en ;  and  by  a  sudden  revelation,  she  had  purchased  mo- 
,  delicacy  of  thought,  and  soul,  by  that  sacrifice  of  herself!' 
Mnion  is,  that  such  a  view  of  the  case  must  ever  be  as  dan- 
I,  as  it  is  altogether  unfounded.  When  lust  hath 
^  it  hringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin^  when  it  is  Jinishedj 
%  Jbrth  death.  It  is  a  much  more  accurate  obser- 
which  also  meets  us  in  the  second  volume,  that  though 
loves  the  sex,  woman  loves  only  the  individual;  and 
the  more  she  loves  him,  the  more  cold  she  is  to  the 
58:'  yet,  even  this  is  only  true  on  the  right  side  of  virtue, 
[ception  may  possibly  occur  here  or  there;  but  with  a 
lemons trating  the  soundness  of  the  inspired  proposition. 
►uld  be  amongst  the  last  to  utter  a  harsli  word  against  the 
•,  yet  indisputably  the  better  portion  of  our  race ;  only  sin 
ot  be  allowed  to  conceal  its  nideousness  under  a  itiistaken 
isness  of  sentimentalism.  Its  form  and  language  may  be 
4  an  angel :  its  righteous  wages  are  the  worm  that  never 
-the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.  Alice  is  to  be 
d  as  a  brand  from  the  burning, — and  we  rejoice  at  it :  but 
ith,  and  not  error, — a  return  to  the  right  way,  and  not  a 
on  from  it,— which  brings  her  in  ultimate  safety  through 
rsterious  ordeal.  On  again  escaping  from  paternal  durance, 
jls  that  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  In  a  lowly  shed, 
ter  pangs  of  child-birth  present  her  with  a  girl,  which  with 
a  weary  step,  and  through  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  she 
to  the  cottage,  where  she  had  sported  her  short  sunshine 
faltravers.  It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and 
driven  from  the  door. 

est  in  the  meantime  loses  his  father;  and  about  three 
after  the  night  in  which  Darvil  decamped  with  his  dauoli- 
iving  hastened  in  a  post-chaise  to  the  spot,  he  discovers  his 
ve  gone.     He  too  oegins  now  to  reap  the  harvest  of  cor- 
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ruption ;  for  she  had  completely  captivated  the  flower  of  his  affec- 
tions; and  these  being  trampled  and  crushed  under  foot,  the 
world  within  him  withers,  like  a  garden  blighted  into  a  desert 
No  stone  is  left  unturned  to  ascertain  whither  Alice  may  have 
flown.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  lingers  weeks  and  months  m  the 
neighbourhood.  All  that  was  evident  every  one  could  tell  him; 
— that  the  house  had  been  robbed, — that  the  old  woman  was  lis- 
tened by  her  garters  to  the  bed-post, — that  a  man  of  notorious 
character,  named  Luke  Darvil  had  absconded,  though  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  known  better  days, — that  some  trace  of  cart-wheels 
from  his  hovel  gave  a  faint  clue  to  pursuit;  and  that  after  an  in- 
terval of  active  search,  persons  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  suspected  burglars,  with  a  young  female  in  their  company, 
were  tracked  to  a  small  inn  by  the  sea-side  femous  for  smugglers. 
Time  rolls  on,  and  no  further  tidings  can  be  obtained.  He  is 
forced  to  leave  a  vicinity  at  once  so  saddened  and  so  endeared. 
His  guardian,  on  whom  the  charge  of  his  education  and  property 
devolves,  has  sent  for  him  again  and  again.  We  might  extract 
the  portrait  of  this  gentleman,  the  Honourable  Frederick  Cleve- 
land, did  space  permit ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question.  At  length 
the  melancholy  Maltravers  feels  compelled  to  obey ;  and  presents 
himself  at  Temple  Grove.  Our  Author  here  finely  reminds  us 
that, 

'  Nine  times  out  of  ten^  it  is  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  we  pass  the 
narrow  gulf  from  youth  to  manhood.  That  interval  is  usually  occu- 
pied by  an  ill-placed  or  disappointed  affection.  We  recover^  and  we 
fiod  ourselves  new  beings.  The  intellect  has  become  hardened  by  the 
fire  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  mind  profits  by  the  wreck  of 
every  passion,  and  we  may  measure  our  road  to  wisdom  by  the  sorrows 
we  have  undergone.  Maltravers  was  yet  on  the  Bridge ;  and  for  a 
time  both  mind  and  body  were  enfeebled.  Cleveland  had  the  sagacity 
to  discern  that  the  affections  had  their  share  in  the  change  wfaich  1^ 
grieved  to  witness.'— ib.,  p.  135. 

The  health  of  his  ward,  however,  got  more  and  more  impaired; 
and  Mr.  Bulwer  tells  us  that  <  out  of  the  benign  and  simple  ele* 
'ments  of  the  Scripture,  he  conjured  up  for  himself  a  fanaticism 
<  quite  as  gloomy  and  intense  as  that  of  illiterate  enthusiasts.'  In 
order  to  cure  him  of  methodism,  his  guardian  sends  for  a  c(h&- 
panion, — Lumley  Ferrers,  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty-six, 
with  a  genteel  independence  of  eight  hundred  a  year,  a  powerful 
and  most  acute  mind,  ^eat  animation  of  manner,  high  physical 
spirits,  a  witty  racy  vein  of  conversation,  determined  assuranoei 
and  profound  confidence  in  his  own  resources.  At  once  sarcastic 
^d  argumentative,  he  usually  obtained  unbounded  influence  over 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  His  leading  vices 
were  a  total  absence  of  feeling,   and  an  utter  insensibuity  to 
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d  principles.  The  object  which  Cleveland  has  in  view  is  so 
ttiuned,  that  Maltravers  submits  to  argue  about  leli^on  ivith 
tew  comrade ;  and  what  is  better  still,  ^  he  one  night  stole 
ly  to  his  own  room  and  opened  the  New  Testament,  and 
a  its  heavenly  moralities  with  purged  eyes ;  and  when  he 
1  done,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  the  Almighty  to 
don  his  ungrateful  heart,  which  worse  than  the  Atheists,  had 
fessed  his  existence,  but  denied  his  goodness.  And  the  sleep 
Ernest  Maltravers  that  night  was  deep  and  sweet,  and  his 
ams  were  cheerful;  and  he  woke  the  next  morning  reconciled 
h  God  and  man.'  Thus  loose  and  preposterous  are  the 
>ns  which  even  wise  men,  and  men  of  genius,  entertain  upon  a 
set  beyond  all  others  momentous  and  important  Our  novelist, 
oubt,  imagined  that  in  the  few  pathetic  lines  just  quoted,  is 
Bnted  a  most  attractive  and  correct  delineation  of  real  reli* 
•     Upon  his  own  showing,  however,  the  altered  fedth  of  his 

proves  lighter  than  the  dust  of  the  balance,  when  weighed 
QSt  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
[altravers  and  Ferrers  agree  to  travel  together  through 
K»,  Egypt,  and  the  East ;  and  upon  setting  their  &ces  once 
I  towards  Europe,  we  encounter  the  former  in  the  midst  of 
politan  society,  as  an  admirer  of  a  certain  Madame  de  St 
tadour.  All  connected  with  this  lady  appears  to  us  the 
!8t  part  of  the  whole  double  work ;  nor  do  we  perceive  the 
^  TOaring  which  she  has  upon  the  denouement  of  the  story. 
Den  of  fiishion,  even  when  rather  sensible,  can  be  spared  from 
!>iisiness  of  human  life,  not  less  easily  than  their  parrots,  lap- 
9  cats,  fans,  and  old  china.  Indirectly,  it  is  true,  she  contri- 
s  to  give  Ernest  Maltravers  an  impulse  from  what  is  wrong 
hat  is  right.  He  has  backslidden  since  he  left  England.  The 
d,  and  its  ways  have  indurated  the  sur&ce  of  his  inner  man ; 
although  at  bottom,  its  springs  are  described  as  still  fresh 
living,  he  drifts  forward  without  useful  or  satisfactory  pur- 
,  ana  wastes  the  fair  fund  of  his  faculties  and  sentiments.  He 
i8  elevated  and  more  selfish ;  as  must  infallibly  be  the  case, 
rerer  that  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  sum  of  wisdom,  fails 
J  the  governing  and  pervading  principle.  From  Naples  we 
mpany  him  to  Como,  where,  on  the  banks  of  its  celebrated 
,  M.  and  Mad.  de  Montaigne  have  a  delightful  villa;  at 
hj  ala  mode  Italienne^  Ernest  forms  an  intimacy,  not  only 

its  intelligent  possessors,  but  with  a  brother  of  the  lady, 
KMT  Castruccio  Casarini.  This  last  individual  is  a  second-rate 
<f  devoured  by  his  own  vanity, — a  perfect  Heautontimoreu- 
os ; — ^until  he  literally  goes  mad  through  a  fruitless  thirst  after 
i\  as  cruel  a  syren  as  ever  allured  mortals  to  destruction, 
history  grows  pregnant  with  solemn  warnings,  long  before  the 
strophe  arrives ;  and  throughout  he  moves  to  and  fro,  like  a 
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coudemned  soul  darkening  into  a  demon,  and  wandering  amoi^ 
dry  pkces,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none*  The  illness  of  Cleve- 
land calls  Maltravers  to  England  late  in  the  autumn.  He  figures 
in  London, — rusticates  in  his  own  country  seat  at  Burleigh,  of 
which  there  are  several  excellent  descriptions, — ^turns  author,  and 
puts  in  successfully  for  literary  immortality, — again  falls  in  with 
Madame  de  St.  Ventadour, — and  is  in  the  very  act  of  kissing  her 
hand  passionately,  at  an  inn  where  they  had  been  driven  for 
shelter  by  the  rain,  when  Alice,  arriving  at  the  same  house,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  him,  enters  the  apartment,  fully  persuaded 
that  he  was  alone  : 

'  She  had  entered  with  her  heart  upon  her  lips ;  love>  sanguine, 
hopeful,  love  in  every  vein,  and  every  thought : — she  had  entered, 
dreaming  that  across  that  threshold,  life  would  dawn  upon  her  afresh, — 
that  ail  would  be  once  more  as  it  had  been,  when  the  common  air  was 
rapture.  Thus  she  entered ;  and  now  she  stood  spell-bound,  terror, 
stricken,  pale  as  death, — life  turned  to  stone,  youth,  hope,  bliss^  were 
for  ever  over  to  her.  Ernest  kneeling  to  another,  was  all  she  saw ! 
For  this  had  she  been  faithful  and  true,  amidst  storm  and  desolation ; 
for  this,  had  she  hoped — dreamed — lived.  They  did  not  note  her ;  she 
was  unseen — unheard.  And  Ernest,  who  would  after  all  have  gone 
barefoot  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  find  her,  was  in  the  very  room  with 
her,  and  knew  it  not.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  196,  197- 

The  iact  is,  that  Maltravers  and  the  Frenchwoman  were  only 
vowing  eternal  friendship,  not  love^  to  each  other,  after  the  mart 
approved  fashion  of  romancers,  fine  gentlemen,  and  ladies.  Aliee 
knows  nothing  of  these  vain  forms  and  empty  sounds.  She  be- 
lieves in  her  mind  what  she  sees  with  her  eyes,  and  hears  withhtf 
ears :  and  so  she  turns  noiselessly  away ;  for  humble  as  her  hevt 
might  be,  there  was  no  meanness  in  it.  This  moment  proves  the 
crisis  of  years,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Her  adventures  have  been  hitherto  not  less  wonderfiU  than 
affecting.  When  driven  from  the  door  of  that  cottage,  wh^i^  she 
had  lived  in  sinful  pleasure,  vagrancy  without  any  other  goal 
than  death  at  the  end  of  it,  appears  to  be  her  appointed  portioii. 
But  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  A  Mrs.  Leslie 
spreads  over  the  wanderer,  and  her  offspring,  a  wing  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  getting  gradually  interested  m  their  history,  sne  sets 
up  Alice  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  music,  in  a  cathedral  town, 
sufficiently  far  off  to  keep  down  the  curtain  of  secrecy  over  her 
aberrations  and  misfortunes.  It  happens  that  the  magnate  of 
this  place  is  a  Mr.  Templeton,  —a  retired  banker,  very  opiiieiM» 
and  formerly  its  representative  in  parliament  He  is  al)is8eater; 
and  maternal  uncle  to  Lumley  Ferrers.  His  influence  still  re- 
mains paramount  in  the  borough ;  so  that  in  the  days  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum,  he  could  always  return  one  or  even  two  va^Kk' 
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I.  He  is  portrayed  as  a  sanctimoiiious,  prudent,  and  ambi- 
ts man,  with  a  most  fair  exterior,  yet  carrying  the  seeds  of 
ry  vice  within,  unfolded  exactly  up  to  that  point,  where  if 
tters  should  proceed  further,  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  must  ne- 
nriiy  be  thrust  aside.  His  professions  in  religion  and  politics 
80  nicely  adjusted,  that  saint  and  sinner,  charity  and  mammon, 
•ualism  and  decorum,  government  and  opposition,  tories, 
igs,  and  sectaries,  have  all  sufficient  pretences  to  claim  him  for 
ff  own.  He  longs  to  be  a  widower,  that  he  may  be  rid  of  his 
sent  wife  without  a  crime ;  and  he  sighs  for  a  peerage,  that 
obscurity  of  his  origin  may  be  forgotten.  There  are  hopes  of 
ultimately  wearing  a  coronet;  for  nis  stirring  nephew,  Lumley 
Ters,  has  another  set  of  relations,  on  the  paternal  side  of  his 
igree,  one  of  them  an  Earl  of  Saxingham,  fatlier  of  the  rich 
[  beautiful  heiress  Florence  Lascelles,  and  himself  holding  an 
ce  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Templeton  is  the  idol  of  his  neigh-- 
irhood,  just  at  the  very  juncture  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  patronage 
ng  extended  to  Alice:  ana  there  is  a  curious  interview  between 
several  parties,  at  which  the  benevolent  lady  endeavours  to 
!F^t  the  banker  on  behalf  of  the  pretty  vagrant  Such  a  re- 
imendation  does  something  with  Mr.  Templeton;  the  blue 
B  and  lovely  complexion  of  Alice  do  a  great  deal  more ;  and  a 
ute  affair  of  his  own,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  for  a  long 
rval  transpire,  effects  most  Templeton,  in  fact,  takes  up 
se  from  motives  more  sensual  than  pure,  yet,  as  it  appears  in 
end,  more  secular  than  sensual.  His  partner,  by  her  timely 
»8e,  releases  him  from  those  matrimonial  fetters  of  which  he 
'eary.  Alice  about  the  same  time  is  molested  by  an  unex- 
ted  visit  from  Luke  Darvil,  whom  Templeton  gets  rid  of,  by 
nising  to  transmit  him  an  annuity  from  the  earnings  of  his 
|rbter ;  although  no  actual  payment  becomes  necessary,  since 
ain  officers  of  justice  having  Mien  upon  the  highwayman  as 
lid  offender,  he  dies  by  a  pistolnshot  in  his  desperate  efforts  to 
pe  their  hands.  Templeton,  relieved  by  such  an  event,  pays 
et  addresses  to  Alice ;  scoffs  at  the  whispers  of  scandal  already 
in  his  vicinity;  and  after  encountering  more  than  one  morti- 
g  refusal,  succeeds  in  leading  her  to  the  altar,  not  long  subse- 
ntly  to  that  glimpse  she  had  obtained  of  Ernest  Maitravers 
Jag  his  heart,  as  she  imagined,  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  St. 
itadour.  Thus  raised  in  her  circumstances  far  above  depres- 
,  and  dependence,  her  beauty  flourishes  into  its  maturity.  Mr. 
apleton  removes  to  a  villa  near  London ;  where  the  exquisite 
ictiveness  of  a  little  girl,  passing  under  the  description  of 
^'8  by  a  former  marriage,  extorts  universal  admiration. 
Ke  must  now  glance  at  some  of  the  other  personages  of  the 
na.  Maitravers  is  rising  in  the  firmament  of  literature ;  and 
auring  an  European  reputation.     Csesarini  has  also  published 
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a  volume  of  poems,  which  fails ;  yet  he  is  in  London  himself^ 
caressed  by  the  great  as  a  sort  of  literary  lion,  likely  to  last  onie 
season  at  least  His  manners,  costume^  letters  of  introduction, 
and  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Ernest,  which  the  Italian  repays 
with  truly  national  ingratitude,  open  to  him  every  saloon  and  * 
assembly  at  the  West  End.  Fine  society  completes  the  ruin  of 
whatsoever  might  once  have  been  sound  and  manly  in  his  intel- 
lect. Envy,  malice,  pride,  and  wounded  vanity,  flock  to  his 
bosom,  as  vultures  to  a  decomposing  carcase.  His  fortune,  origi- 
nally more  than  sufficient  for  a  foreigner  in  any  land  but  Great 
Britain,  or  any  city  but  its  manmioth-metropolis,  falls  into  a  rapid 
decline ;  which  the  poor  fool  accelerates  by  baying  horses,  pre- 
senting jewels,  making  love  to  marchionesses,  and  gambUi^  at 
the  club  houses.  Lumley  Ferrers  forms  the  closest  intimacy  with 
him,  partly  from  the  coolness  in  both  towards  Maltravers,  pro- 
ducea  by  several  causes;  and  partly  from  superior  discernment 
enabling  him  to  foresee  the  consequences  to  Csesarini  of  his  pre- 
sent courses.  These  last,  he  thought,  would  soon  render  hun  a 
convenient  instrument  for  promoting  sundry  purposes  of  bis  own, 
fraught  with  perfidy  and  wickedness.  Primarily  he  is  trying  to 
worm  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  uncle  Templeton,  with  a 
view  to  inherit  his  property ;  whilst  he  also  carefully  cultivates  his 
intercourse  with  Lord  Saxingham,  as  well  to  mamtain  his  indi* 
vidual  importance,  as  to  secure  another  string  to  his  bow,  for 
rising  in  the  world.  The  lineaments  of  his  entire  character  are 
traced  with  all  the  breadth  and  tone  of  Corregio,  as  they  bladcen 
into  the  depth  of  moral  obliquity.  We  see  how  mere  selfiAnesB, 
apart  from  sensual  vices,  may  conduct  a  man  not  only  across  the 
Acheron  of  ordinary  iniquity,  but  into  the  lowest  abysses  of 
Tartarus.  His  eyes  and  avarice,  as  the  story  proceeds,  are  new 
gloating  over  the  possibility  of  marrying  the  opulent  daughter  of 
his  noble  relative.  Her  attractions  have  reached  their  meridian* 
The  beau-monde  moves  after  the  lady  Florence  Lascelles,  wkoBe 
beauty  might  serve  painters  as  a  model  for  Semiramis  or  Zenobia; 
more  majestic  perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some,  than  becomes  her 
years;  and  so  classically  faultless,  as  to  have  a  touch  of  the 
statue  in  its  composition.  Yet,  while  flattering  crowds  murmur 
unbounded  applauses,  her  own  selection  is  fixed, — and  that  too 
upon  Ernest  Maltravers. 

His  fame  seems  first  to  have  won  her  admiration,  which  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  him  warmed  into  softer  sentiments.  She 
addresses  to  him  a  series  of  anonymous  papers,  replete  with  talent 
and  pathos,  urging  him  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  day  and  generation.  Her  delicacy  of  mind,  however,  appears 
unharmed  amidst  trials  so  fiery  and  searching ;  except,  that  with 
thoroughly  aristocratic  cruelty,  she  suffers  Caesarini  to  jEancy  that 
he  may  presume  to  make  her  an  offer ;  nor  does  she  quite  turn  a 
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ear  to  the  coaxine  attentions  of  her  cousin  Lumley  Ferrers, 
al  rectitude  itself  ^ets  entangled  and  perplexed,  amidst  a 
le^ed  circle,  carved  out  of  the  universe  of  society,  and  con- 
ed by  its  exclusive  inhabitants  as  the  only  known  world. 
Settee  Lascelles  finally  receives  a  direct  propcwal  from  the  ob- 
of  her  preference ;  and  he  becomes  her  accepted  suitor,  with 
reluctant  consent  of  Lord  Saxingham.  Just  as  so  prosperous 
tdement    awaits  him,    Ferrers  and   Caesarini  resolve,  that 

h  they  may  neither  of  them  gain  the  prize,  no  other  shall 
y  enjoy  it.  The  former  of  these  infernals  is  the  real  fiend 
e  tempter :  the  latter  is  little  more  than  a  tool.  Ferrers  has 
mto  parliament:  where,  if  he  has  done  no  public  good,  he 
ttsbted  by  venal  votes  to  obtain  for  his  uncle  the  coveted 
age,  on  condition  that,  if  there  should  be  no  lineal  heir,  it 
Id  devolve  upon  himself  with  a  suitable  estate.     Succeeding 

(bit,  with  political  prospects  also  opening  before  him,  his 
p  of  desire  waxes  greater  as  he  ascends.  Finding  how  affairs 
n  with  regard  to  Florence,  he  remembers  that  Csesarini  had 
received  a  letter  from  Ernest  in  relation  to  that  lady, 
rein  he  was  warned,  although  guardedly  and  respectfully, 
ost  her  culpable  coquetry,  in  beguiling  him  into  hopes  which 
1  never  be  realized.  1  his  friendly  and  admonitory  epistle, 
en  it  should  be  stated  in  reply  to  an  application  for  advice  in 
matter  on  the  part  of  Castruccio  himself,  Ferrers  induces 
vini  to  alter,  both  as  to  date  and  a  few  very  important  mono- 
bles,  so  as  that  it  is  made  to  express  an  opinion  of  Maltravers 
Mting  Florence,  which  must  wound  her  mind  to  the  quick, 
lead  her  to  pronounce  him  a  traitor  !  It  is  conveyed  to  her 
unparalleled  subtlety  and  success.  No  abridgment  can  con- 
an  idea  of  the  skill  and  power  with  which  the  harrowing 
ire  is  wrought  up.  The  sorcery  by  which  the  proud  Beauty 
)een  deceived ;  her  furious  dismissal  of  her  lover ;  the  tower- 
iMightiness  with  which  he  quits  her  presence ;  the  splendid 
e  of  happiness  dashed  into  atoms ;  the  fruitless  attempts  at 
^construction,  when  the  forgery  is  discovered,  which  of  course 
n  too  late ;  the  broken  heart  of  poor  Florence,  stricken  to 
death  with  sorrow;  her  last  hours  harassed  between  fears 
weakness,  full  of  agitation,  yet  mingled  with  submission ; — 
his  could  have  been  painted  by  none  with  a  more  masterly 
L  The  remorse  also  of  Caesarini,  as  contrasted  with  the 
f  callousness  of  his  accomplice,  relieves  while  it  varies  the 
p  of  pathetic  circumstances  gliding  in  upon  the  sensitive 
pathies,  like  spectre  after  spectre.  Wrung  with  intense 
ly,  and  yet  feehng  bound  to  respect  that  honour  which  is  said 
dst  amongst  villams,  he  writes  and  confesses,  not  merely  his 
share  in  the  fatal  treason,  but  assumes,  with  the  romance  of 
odrelism,  the  entire  forgery  to  himself!     He  has  indeed. 
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from  the  strange  influence  of  Ferrers  over  him,  sw<M*n  to  do  so ; 
and  he  keeps  his  vow  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  senses.  Mean- 
while death  lingers  not  for  the  loveliest  or  the  lowliest ;  although 
in  virtuous  minds,  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  <  the  illness  of  the  body 
^  usually  brings  out  a  latent  power  and  philosophy  of  the  sou, 
^  which  health  never  knows :  and  God  has  mercitully  ordained  it, 
^  as  the  customary  lot  of  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  we  decline 
^  into  the  grave  the  sloping  path  is  made  smooth  and  easy  to  our 

*  feet ;  and  every  day,  as  the  films  of  clay  are  removed  from  our 
^  eyes,  dissolution  loses  its  false  aspect,  and  we  fall  at  last  into  its 
^  arms  as  a  wearied  child  upon  the  bosom  of  its  mother.'  Vol. 
III.  p.  244. 

These  are  pretty  sentiments  for  lack-a-daisical  young  ladies  to 
read  upon  a  sunny  hill-side,  upon  a  summer's  day ;  but  they  are 
grievously  calculated  to  mislead.  We  would  fain  hope  however, 
from  better  things  which  occur  afterwards,  that  they  are  the  care- 
less expressions  of  one  whose  eyes  are  indeed  opening,  but  who 
as  yet  only  perceives  men  like  trees  walking.  Spiritual  and  vital 
religion  will  achieve  a  victory  over  the  grave  in  the  manner 
Bulwer  has  described ;  but  as  to  the  ^  philosophy  of  the  soul,' 
apart  from  conversion  of  heart,  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  it  is  worse  than  trifling  to  imagine  it 
worth  the  waving  of  a  rush  in  the  hour  of  death,  or  the  day  of 
judgment.  And  these  things,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  momen- 
tous realities  of  the  matter.  Man  dieth^  and  wasteth  away  ;  be 
giveth  up  the  ghost^  and  where  is  he  ?  Who  can  answer  that 
question,  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus  ?  and  who  weigh  the  horror  of 
it,  if  it  be  not  answered?  The  mint  of  Gehenna  issues 
millions  upon  millions  of  false  coinage ;  and  the  term  Philo8q[dky 
passes  but  too  well  as  a  counterfeit  for  Religion.  Oar 
author    elsewhere    observes,    that    there  are  times,  ^when   tbe 

*  arrow  quivers  within  us,— in  which  all  space  seems  to  be  tcoB- 
^  fined.     Like  the  wounded  hart,  we  could  fly  on  for  ever  i  there 

<  is  a  vague  desire  of  escape,  a  yearning  almost  insane  to  get  ctit 
^  from  ourselves :  the  soul  struggles  to  flee  away,  and  take  die 

<  wings  of  the  morning?'  It  is  indeed  often  so;  but  the  felicity 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  there  is  a  city  of  refuge^--* 
that  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead;  but  the  entrance  to  the  one  is 
through  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  the  tree  that  bears  the  other 
is  the  cross  of  Calvary ! 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  Templeton,  Lord  Vargnures 
is  surprised  by  an  apoplexy  into  eternity ;  secrets  curioua  and 
sombre  are  consigned  to  Lumley  Ferrers,  who  becomes  the  ne^ 
peer,  with  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annuni; 
though  with  the  prospect  of  marrying,  if  the  young  lady  on  at- 
taining her  majority  shall  consent,  the  fair  Evelyn  Cameron,—- 
the  same  who  lias  passed  under  the  description  of  Alice'd  daughter 
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by  a  former  busbaiid.  The  fortune  bequeathed  Evelyn  is  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Meanwhile  the  fondly-cherished  and 
high-born  Florence  Lascelles  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  and 
l^travers,  challenged  to  revenge  by  the  Italian,  goes  forth  to 
seek  it,  attended  by  a  Colonel  Danvers  as  second,  according  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning !  They  proceed  to  the  lodgings  of  Csesarini  in  a  mean 
part  of  the  town ;  and  what  follows  must  be  told  by  an  abler 
pen  than  ours : 

'  Colonel  Danvers  came  back  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  a  few 
minutes.  '  Let  us  go  home^  Maltravers,'  said  he^  '  this  man  is  not  in  a 
state  to  meet  you.'  *  Ha !'  cried  M altravers,  frowning  darkly,  and  all 
his  long  smothered  indignation- rushing  like  fire  through  every  vein  of 
his  body, '  would  he  shrink  from  the  atonement.'  He  pushed  Danvers 
impatiently  aside,  leapt  from  the  carriage,  and  rushed  up  stairs. 
Danvers  followed.  Heated,  wrought  up,  furious,  Ernest  Maltravers 
rushed  into  a  small  and  squalid  chamber ;  from  the  closed  doors  of 
which,  through  many  chinks,  had  gleamed  the  light  that  told  him 
Caesarini  was  within.  And  Ceesarini's  eyes,  blazing  with  horrible  fire, 
were  the  first  objects  that  met  his  gaze.  Maltravers  stood  still,  as  if 
frozen  into  stone. 

' '  Ha !  ha  V  laughed  a  shrill  and  shrieking  voice,  which  contrasted 
dreadly  with  the  accents  of  the  soft  Tuscan,  in  which  the  wild  words 
were  strung — *  Who  comes  here  with  garments  rolled  in  blood  ?  You 
cannot  accuse  me,  for  my  blow  drew  no  blood  ;  it  went  straight  to  the 
heart ;  it  tore  no  flesh  by  the  way.  We  Italians  poison  our  victims ! 
Where  art  thou^  where  art  thou,  Maltravers,  I  am  ready  ?  Coward, 
you  do  not  come !  Oh !  yes,  yes,  here  you  are  ; — the  pistols.  I  will 
not  fight  so.  I  am  a  wild  beast.  Let  us  rend  each  other  with  our 
teeth  and  talons.' 

'  Huddled  up,  like  a  heap  of  confused  and  jointless  limbs,  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  room,  lay  the  wretch,  a  raving  maniac ;— ^two 
men  keeping  their  firm  gripe  on  him,  which  ever  and  anon,  with  the 
might^T  strength  of  madness,  he  shook  off,  to  fall  back  senseless  and 
exhausted ;  his  strained  and  bloodshot  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
the  slaver  gathering  round  his  lips,  his  raven  hair  standing  on  end,  his 
delicate  and  symmetrical  features  distorted  into  a  hideous  and  gorgon 
aspect.  It  was  indeed  an  appalling  and  sublime  spectacle,  full  of  an 
awful  moral,  that  meeting  of  the  foes  !  Here  stood  Maltravers,  strong 
beyond  the  common  strength  of  men,  in  health,  power,  conscious  supe- 
riority,  premeditated  vengeance — wise,  gifted;  all  his  faculties  ripe, 
develop^,  at  his  command  ;  the  complete  and  all  armed  man,  prepared 
for  offence  and  defence  against  every  foe — a  man  who,  once  roused  in  a 
righteous  quarrel,  would  not  have  quailed  before  an  army ;  and  there 
and  thus  was  his  dark  and  fierce  purpose  dashed  from  his  soul !  He 
felt  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  man's  wrath,  in  the  presence  of  the 
madman  (m  whose  head  the  thunderbolts  of  a  greater  curse  than  human 
aager  ever  breathes,  had  fiedlen.  In  his  horrible  affliction,  the  criminal 
tnomphed  over  the  avenger  I     ,     .     When,  some  minutes  afterwards. 
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the  doctor^  who  hdd  been  sent  for^  arrived^  tlie  head  of  the  stricken 
patient  lay  on  the  lap  of  his  adversary ;  and  it  was  the  hand  of  IVial- 
travers  that  wiped  the  froth  from  his  white  lips,  and  the  voice  of 
JNIaltravers  that  strove  to  soothe,  and  the  tears  of  Maltravers,  that  were 
falling  on  that  fiery  brow/     Vol.  111.  pp.  301—305. 

Thus  terminates  the  first  portion  of  the  works  now  before  us, 
with  what,  as  Mr.  Bulwer  says,  though  rare  in  novels  is  common 
in  human  life, — the  affliction  of  the  good,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  wicked-  Lumley  Ferrers,  having  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  rewarded  with  a  place  under  govern- 
ment His  plan  of  thwarting  Maltravers,  as  to  Florence  Las- 
celles,  has  also  produced  results  horribly  delightful  to  revenge. 
Ernest  withdraws  from  the  kingdom,  an  exile  in  the  zenith  of  his 
career. 

Alice  or  the  Mysteries,  will  furnish  us  with  the  sequel.  It  is 
addressed  indeed  to  the  many  who  complained  of  the  incomplete- 
ness, as  well  as  to  the  few  who  questioned  the  moral,  of  Ernest 
Maltravers.  The  first  chapter  presents  us  with  the  heroine,  now 
widow  of  the  late  Lord  Vargrave,  settled  with  Evelyn  Cameron 
in  a  delightful  cottage  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  Mrs.  Leslie,  a 
venerable  septuagenarian,  and  not  ashamed  of  her  years,  is  on  a 
visit  to  her  former  protegee.  Their  conversation  turns,  amongst 
other  things,  on  the  literary  productions  of  Maltravers,  as  an 
author  whom  every  one  reads,  and  whom  Alice  herself  never 
perused  without  being  deeply  affected ;  since  there  always  seemed 
something  in  his  pages  reminding  her  of  a  voice  in  earlier  days^ 
the  same  which  had  first  let  in  knowledge  upon  her  mind,  which 
had  first  taught  her  music,  the  voice  of  one  whom  she  had  herself 
preserved  from  being  murdered,  of  one  who  had  enchained  and 
rivetted  her  fondest  affections,  of  one  for  whom  she  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  respecting  whom  she  still  mysteriously  felt  as 
though  they  should  yet  meet  again.  The  clergyman  of  the 
village  where  they  reside,  fulfils  the  duties  of  an  affectionate 
tutor  towards  Evelyn.  His  name  is  Aubrey ;  and  he  will  delight 
every  right-minded  reader.  Dropt  like  a  pure  pearl  into  the  lap 
of  retirement,  he  may  remind  us,  as  to  his  conduct  and  de^ 
meanour,  of  the  well  known  picture  in  poetry  by  Goldsmidi. 
Yet  there  is  no  approach  to  servility  in  the  imitation ;  for  the 
mellow  colouring  thrown  over  the  practical  uprightness  and  pas-: 
toral  character  of  this  incomparable  curate,  is  an  autumnal  san* 
shine,  from  the  heart  of  an  artist,  shed  upon  a  favourite 
study.  Mrs.  Leslie  has  a  daughter  married  to  Mr.  Mertottf 
a  clerical  m^strate,  the  rounded,  respectable,  and  yet  secular 
rector  of  an  immense  family  benefice  ;  and  Mrs.  Merton,  calling 
with  her  daughter  Caroline  for  her  mother  upon  their  road  from 
Cornwall,  carries  Evelyn  also  away  with  her,  that  her  first  peep 
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unan  life  may  be  taken  under  safe  as  well  a^  faYOurable 
ices.  It  further  iiaills  out,  that  Burleigh,  the  country-seat  of 
mvers,  lies  not  far  from  the  residence  ^  the  Mertons;  and 
(Wner  is  induced  by  accident  to  return  thither  from  the  con- 
it,  during  the  stay  which  Evelyn  makes  in  the  tieighbour- 
.  The  presence  of  a  beautiful  heiress,  already  given  out  as 
ged  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  produces  an  earthquake  amongst 
unrounding  squirearchy ;  the  effect  of  which  is  augmented 
le  sudden  reappearance,  in  their  midst,  of  so  notable  a  person 
[altravers.  The  last,  if  come  back  for  any  intelligible  pur- 
at  all,  has  serious  thoughts  of  selling  his  nne  estate,  prepa- 
y  to  an  ultimate  and  total  abandonment  of  his  native  land. 

liis  was  the  state  of  Ernest  Maltravers  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  ; 
^  in  which  frame  and  mind  are  in  the  fullest  perfection ;  an  age 
bich  men  begin  most  keenly  to  feel  that  they  are  citizens.  With 
is  energies  braced  and  strengthened,  with  his  mind  stored  with 
ffofiisest  gifts^  in  the  vigour  of  a  constitution  to  which  a  hardy  life 
imparted  a  second  and  fresher  youth ;  so  trained  by  stem  cxperi- 
as  to  redeem,  with  an  easy  effort,  all  the  deficiencies  and  faults 
ii  had  once  resulted  from  too  sensitive  an  imagination,  and  too 
a  standard  for  human  actions  ;  formed  to  render  to  his  race  the 
brilliant  and  durable  services,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  hap. 
s  that  results  from  sobered  fancy,  an  upright  heart,  and  an  approv. 
cmsicience  ; — here  was  Ernest  Maltravers,  backed  too  by  the  ap- 
oes  and  gifts  of  birth  and  fortune,  perversely  shutting  up  genius, 
and  soul,  in  their  own  thorny  leaves — soured  by  looking  only  on 
kirk  side  of  nature,  as  once  he  had  been  blinded  by  looking  only  on 
bright ;  and  refusing  to  serve  the  fools  and  rascals  that  were 
sd  from  the  same  clay,  and  gifted  by  the  same  God.  .  Morbid  and 
se  philosophy,  begotten  by  a  proud  spirit  upon  a  lonely  heart.' 

Alice.  Vol.  I.  pp.  176,  177. 

jT^egrees  the  hospitable  and  burly  rector  allures  Ernest  to 
lOUse  and  table,  believing  that  he  would  make  a  good  match 
lis  daugliter  Caroline ;  overlooking,  as  worldly-mmded  sages 
1  do,  the  greater  probability  in  a  lesser;  and  forgetting  that 
ts  much  more  likely  Evelyn  should  attract  him,  unless  he  was 
med  that  she  was  an  afKanced  lady  to  Lord  Vargrave.  In- 
ation  so  necessary  does  not  in  fact  reach  him,  although  all 
know  it,  until  his  affections  have  got  thoroughly  entangled. 
lyn,  before  her  arrival  at  Merton  Rectory,  possessed,  however, 
tber  sentiments  than  those  of  repulsion  towards  Lord  Var- 
e,  the  individual  marked  out  for  her  by  the  late  peer ;  and 
not  from  perverseness  on  her  part,  but  instinctive  abhorrence 
lis  hollowness  and  worthlessness  of  character.  Hence  Mal- 
srs  easily  steps  in,  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  between  herself 
his  old  rival.     His  new  fee^ngs  towards  Evelyn,  of  whose 
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origin  he  could  never  dream,  produce  the  wholesome  effects  of 
br^iking  down  his  self-insulation,  and  awakening  his  interest  for 
his  fellow-creatures.     He  improves  his  estate,  becomes  an  active 
and  benevolent  neighbour,  employs  himself  in  mending  the  con- 
dition of  his  poorer  tenantry  and  workmen ;  and  when  told  of 
Lord  Vargrave's  presmned  position  with  Evelyn,  he  abandons 
her  at  once  to  wnat  he  honourably  considers  a  settled  engage* 
ment.  Yet  Miss  Cameron,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that,  notwith- 
standing the  warmly  expressed  wishes  of  the  uncle  of  Lumley 
Ferrers^  she  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the  latter,  if  she  pleases,  oa 
coming  of  age,  and  forfeiting  a  moderate  portion  of  her  enor- 
mous fortune.     She  resolves  to  do  this ;  especially  after  his  loiti* 
ship  has  unveiled  himself  during  a  recent  visit  paid  at  Merton 
Rectory,  as  a  shrewd  callous  schemer,  serpent^like  in  soul  and 
spirit,  and  relying  upon  his  craft  and  promptitude  to  make  every 
spring  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  machine  self  !     Inter- 
minable plotting  and  counter-plotting  now  ensue,  which  it  would 
be  wearisome  to  unravel  minutely.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mal- 
travers    withdraws    to    Paris;    that  a  certain   Lord  Doltimore^ 
answering  to  his  name,  marries  Caroline  Merton,  and  goes  thither 
also,  together  with  Evelyn  Cameron ;  that  Lord  Vargrave  con- 
trives to  collect  some  particulars  of  his  aunt  in  law's  history ;  that 
after  Evelyn  had  discarded  him  and  accepted  Ernest  in  his  stead, 
the  wily  hypocrite  comes  down  upon  Maltravers  with  the  thunder 
fraught  assurance  that  Lady  Varerave  is  his  long-lost  Alice,  and 
that  he  himself  is  therefore  plighted  to  his  own  child ;  that  the 
best  ])lan  of  avoiding  distressful  explanations  will  be  to  acconh 
pHsh   the   plan  of  old  Templeton,  and   cover  up  the  mystery 
under  Vargravc's  coronet ;  and  that  to  all  this  Ernest  as  well  as 
Evelyn  at  length  yield  their  reluctant  and  melancholy  consent 

Thus  Vargrave  seems  to  soar  upon  the  pinions  of  his  in&my, 
far  above  each  successive  difficulty.  Politics  sparkle  before  him 
with  the  prospect  of  office,  emolument,  and  power :  HynAn  has 
his  torch  just  lighted,  with  a  cornucopia  of  matrimonial  wealth 
ready  to  be  showered  upon  the  happy  bridegroom.  He  plumes 
himself  upon  being  the  luckiest  fellow  alive,  m  despite  of  ma% 
Satan,  or  the  Almighty.  In  a  single  word,  the  prosperity  ol 
guilt  has  metamorphosed  him  into  a  worthy  candidate  for  TopheC, 
exactly  as  the  pit  is  ready  to  open  its  mouth  upon  him.  For  now 
starts  up  the  miserable  lunatic,  whom  Maltravers  was  to  have  de- 
stroyed in  a  duel.  The  friends  of  Csesarini  had  placed  him  in  sa 
asylum  near  the  French  capital,  where  his  hallucination  hadap* 
parently  lulled  into  mere  waitings  iifter  personal  liberty.     Feir 

Eencils  can  paint  madness ;  and  we  used  to  tliink  that  none  couldy 
eside  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Crabbe ;  the  latter  in  the  single 
instance  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey :  but  justice  to  Mr.  Bulwer  oom^* 
pels  us  to  enlarge  the  class  of  exceptions,  so  as  at  lei^  to  indvdt 
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himself.  We  have  afforded  an  illustration  of  this  abready,  and 
know  not  bow  to  witblioid  the  following.  De  Montaigne,  the 
brother  in  law  to  Castruccio,  pays  the  unhappy  patient  a  visit, 
with  his  medical  attendant,  at  the  asylum : 

'  Yet^  when  he  rose  to  depart^  Ceesarini  started  up,  and  fixing  on 
him  his  laree  wistful  eyes,  exclaimed — '  Ah  !  do  not  leave  me  yet.  It 
is  so  dreadful  to  be  alone  with  the  dead,  and  the  worse  than  dead.' 

'  The  Frenchman  turned  aside  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  stifle  the 
rising  at  his  heart ;  and  again  he  sate,  and  again  he  sought  to  soothe. 
At  length  Cscsarini,  seemingly  more  calm,  gave  him  leave  to  depart. 
'  Qo,'  said  he,  '  Go — ^tell  my  sister  I  am  better,  that  I  love  her  ten- 
derly, that  I  shall  live  to  tell  her  children  not  to  be  poets.  Stay  ;  you 
asked  if  there  was  aught  I  wished  changed — yes — this  room  ;  it  is  too 
still :  I  hear  my  own  pulse  beat  so  loudly  in  the  silence — it  is  horrible  ! 
There  is  a  room  below,  by  the  window  of  which  there  is  a  tree,  and 
the  winds  rock  its  boughs  to  and  fro,  and  it  sighs  and  groans  like  a 
living  thing :  it  will  be  pleasant  to  look  at  that  tree,  and  see  the  birds 
come  home  to  it, — ^yet  that  tree  is  wintry  and  blasted  too ! — it  Avili  be 
pleasant  to  hear  it  fret  and  chafe  in  the  stormy  nights ;  it  will  be  a 
friend  to  me,  that  old  tree ! — let  me  have  that  room.  Nay,  look  not 
at  each  other — ^it  is  not  so  high  as  this — but  the  window  is  barred — I 
cannot  escape !'  and  Csesarini  smiled.* — Vol.  III.  pp.  47,  48. 

But  he  does  escape ;  and  roams  for  his  prey  like  a  tiger  let 
loose  from  its  lair !  Maltravers,  in  desperation  at  the  downfal  of 
one  airy  castle  after  another,  buries  himself  in  profound  retire- 
ment at  an  inn  sequestered  from  all  other  habitations,  amidst  the 
swamps  and  morasses  that  formerly  surrounded  the  abode  of  Gil 
de  Retz,  the  necromancer.  It  would  be  vain  to  describe  his 
mental  sufferings,  in  a  seclusion  at  once  so  gloomy  and  so  deep ; 
but  tauj^ht  by  adversity  a  more  excellent  way  than  before,  he 
daily,  nightly,  and  hourly  'prays  to  the  Great  Comforter,'  to  assist 
him  in  wrestling  against  a  guilty  passion.  A  letter  from  Lord 
Doltimore  now  inquires  whether  he  is  still  disposed  to  part  with 
'  Burleigh  ?  He  determines  forthwith  to  do  so  ;  and  to  transmit  to 
^      his  agents  in   England  the  necessary  instructions :    but,  in  his 

^      sleep,  that  night,  a  dream  appears  to  Maltravers : 

.1 

*^  '  He  thought  he  was  alone  in  the  old  library  at  Burleigh,  and  gazing 
**  on  the  portrait  of  his  mother  ;  as  he  so  j^azed,  he  fancied  that  a  cold 
and  awful  tremor  seized  upon  him — that  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  canvass — his  sight  was  chained  there  by 
an  irresistible  spell.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  portrait  gradu- 
ally changed  ;  the  features  the  same,  but  the  bloom  vanished  into  a 
white  and  ghastly  hue ;  the  colours  of  the  dress  faded,  their  fashion 
grev  more  large  and  flowing,  but  heavy  and  rigid,  as  if  cut  in  stone — 
the  robes  of  the  grave.  But  on  the  face  there  was  a  soft  and  melan- 
cboly  smile,  that  took  from  its  livid  aspect  the  natural  horror :  the 
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lips  mored,  and  it  seemed  as  if>  without  a  smind,  the  released  aonl 
spoke  to  that  which  the  earth  yet  owned. 

^  '  Return/  it  said,  '  to  thy  native  knd,  and  thine  own  home. 
Le^ve  not  the  last  relic  of  her  who  bore  and  yet  watches  over  .thx^ 
to  stranger  hands.     Thy  good  angel  shall  meet  thee  at  xhj  h^trth.' 

'  The  voice  ceased.  With  a  violent  effort  Maltravers  broke  the 
spell  that  had  forbidden  his  utterance.  He  called  aloud,  and  the 
dream  vanished  :  he  was  broad  awake — ^his  hair  erect — the  cold  dfew 
on  his  brow.  Tlie  pallet,  rather  than  bed  on  which  he  lay^  was  oppo- 
site to  the  window,  and  the  wintry  moonlight  streamed  wan,  and  pue, 
and  spectral,  into  the  cheerless  room.  But  between  himself  and  Ae 
light  there  seemed  to  stand  a  shape — a  shadow  ;  that  into  whidi-  the 
portrait  had  changed  in  his  dream  ;  that  which  had  accosted.  wA 
chilled  his  soul.  He  sprang  forward — ^  My  mother !  even  in  tlie  giwt 
canst  thou  bless  thy  wretched  son.  Oh  !  leave  me  not ;  say  tlMft 
thou —  '  the  delusion  vanished,  and  Maltravers  fell  back  insensihle.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  169, 170. 

This  incident,  easy  to  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  agcrncaoi, 
induces  him  so  &r  to  change  his  purpose,  that  he  comes liack  to 
Burleigh  in  person,  and  procecns  in  the  arrangement  of  Us 
plans. 

An  under -plot  is  now  developed, — the  wheel  within  the  wiiaal, 
of  all  that  may  have  been  ^puzzling  in  the  story.  Aubrey,  the 
good  clergyman,  met  in  early  life  with  the  common  lot  of  n  klit- 
appointmenc  in  love.  Eleanor  Wcstbrook,  a  pretty  womui  ii 
humble  circumstances,  won  his  heart,  and  then  showed. hetself 
unworthy  of  it  by  jilting  him  for  some  golden  calf,  whose  aattt 
coat  would  wear,  better  she  thought,  than  the  threadbare  giavitjr 
of  a  poor  curate.  The  monied  idler  left  her,  after  fifiieen  JWi^ 
a  widow  with  a  small  annuity  and  one  child,  named  Mary.  They 
happened  to  settle  near  Mr.  Templeton,  who  in  an  evil  hov 
betrayed  the  latter,  and  had  by  her  a  little  girl,  beyond  eompariiOD 
lovely;  yet  the  source  of  anguish  and  alarm  to  its  parents 
Sarah  IVfiles,  a  confidential  maid  servant,  witnessed  a  secret 
marriage  between  Templeton  and  his  mistress,  very  soon,  indeed* 
after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife.  Mary,  his  second,  tiba  MiOn 
died ;  so  that  the  fortunate  biinker  found  himself  the  seoond  taie 
a  widower,  and  the  fatiicr  of  an  enchanting  offset ;  the  cloud-oiW 
whose  l)irth  it  became  a  grand  object  with  liim  to  conceal.  ,  Jie 
had  writhed  so  deeply  from  the  torture  of  an  illicit  connexiei^p<tb4t 
he  determined  to  look  out  for  a  widow,  to  whom  he  might  be-bw* 
fully  married,  and  through  whom  he  might,  with  no  great  difficQlUf) 
pass  off  his  fkir  offspring,  as  her  daugliU^r  by  a  former  marriag<P* 
Alice  Darvil  crosses  his  path  at  a  very  critical  juncture.  ..tHc 
never  loses  sight  of  her ;  more,  especially,  when  in  ihe  course^a 
few  years  she  is  ciilled  to  bury  her  own  child  by  Maltravaifly  ^ 
that  church-yard  of  the  village  in  Devonsliire,  where  Aubrey  offi- 
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dated ;  and  to  ii^idi  Templeton  had  been  at  the  expense  of 
sending  her,  for  the  health  of  the  young  invalid,  and  the  private 
purposes  of  himself.  The  grave,  however,  closing  over  the  one,  ad- 
vaneed  the  projects  of  the  other.  In  his  character  (ndiaritable  pitnm 
and  protector  he  now  persuades  Alice  to  change  her  name  intx>  that 
of  Cameron, — to  adopt  his  girl  Evelyn  by  Mary  Westbrook  as  her 
own, — and  finally,  to  marry  its  fatner !  Sufficient  care  is  taken 
all  along  by  making  proper  removals,  and  selecting  suitable 
localides,  that  no  trace  of  the  actual  truth  shall  be  left  visible  to 
vulgar  eoriosity.  Hence,  the  reader  must  perceive,  as  we  should 
jadge  to  his  unspeakable  relief,  that  Evelyn  Cameron  is  the 
ihiighter  of  Templeton,  and  not  of  Maltravers ;  of  Mary  West- 
brook  and  not  of  Alice  Darvil.  The  secret  remains  for  years. 
Iniried  in  tiie  breasts  of  the  parties  interested ;  with  the  exception 
of  one  other  person,  Sarah  Miles  the  maid  servant  To  remove  her, 
the  baidLef,  now  elevated  into  a  peer,  had  united  her  with  a  hand- 
some dowry  to  one  William  Elton,  an  adventurer  setting  out  for 
America.  On  his  dying  there,  Sarah  returns  to  England,  and  is 
mn  over  by  Lumley  Ferrers,  whilst  on  a  visit,  as  the  selfish  Lord 
Vargrave,  at  Merton  Rectory.  Maltravers  had  taken  eare  of  the 
poor  woman ;  who,  having  seen  Evelyn  Cameron  in  the  neigh- 
oomliood,  recognised  her  as  the  daughter  of  her  former  mistres(», — 
atfd  on  her  death-bed  confesses,  or  rather  confides  the  whole  afiair 
lO'Emest  just  when  he  hasarrived  the  third  time  at  Burleigh,  in  con- 
tfeqttenee  of  the  dream  which  we  have  extracted.  It  is  suso  neces-* 
tiry  to  mention  that  Alice  never  consents  to  be  called  the  wife  of 
'Templelon,  until  she  has  seen  Maltravers,  as  she  supposes,  at  the 
hHm  another;  and  that  before  she  does  so  consent,  she  extorts 
m  oath  from  the  proud  banker,  that  their  nuptials  shall  be  merely 
ootninaL  In  one  word,  through  fire  and  water,  storm  and  sun- 
shine, prosperity  and  adversity,  she  remains  faithful, — strictly 
fittChful,  to  her  first  love,  Ernest  Maltravers  ! 

And  now  having  made  this  felicitous  discovery,  he  flies  to  her 
side  for  a  brief  moment :  for  circumstances  immediately  summon 
Ernest  and  Aubrey  to  the  French  capital.  Vargrave,  having 
added  crime  to  crime,  and  succeeded  in  stratagem  aiter  stratagem, 
eafeulates  that  his  marriage  with  Evelyn,  besides  disappointing 
his  rival,  will  establish  his  triumph  for  hfe.  Her  fortune  has  be- 
tosne  essential  to  him,  since  he  has  squandered  his  own ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  certain  political  intrigue  will  be  effected  by  his 
accession  to  that  kind  of  opulence  which  adds  importance  to  rank 
and  talents.  For  this,  therefore,  he  has  ensnared  the  heiress  of 
Templeton,— overreached  Maltravers, — ^and  heaped  hypocrisy 
without  shame  upon  wickedness  without  parallel.  Ernest,  how- 
ever, meets  the  traitor  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  success,  with 
Aubrey,  at  Lady  IMtimore's,  in  tne  presence  of  Evelyn. 

VOfL.  ir.  F  - 
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'  The  sight  of  them  Explained  all  at  once  to  Vargrave.  He  nw 
that  the  mask  was  torn  firom  his  face — ^the  prise  snatched  ftetn  his 
grasp — his  ^dsehood  known — his  ptot  coanterworked — liis  yiUaiiy 
baffled!  He  struggled  in  rain  for  self-possession  and  compoMm,  aU 
his  resources  of  courage  and  craft  seemed  drained  and  exliaiisted. 
Livid^  speechless^  almost  tremblings,  he  cowered  beneath  the  ejes  s£ 
Maltravers,'— vol.  iii.  p.  257,  258. 

A  messenger  interrupts  the  interview,  with  letters  to  his  lord- 
ship, announcing  the  total  failure  of  a  bank,  whereby  the  hoarded 
ana  coveted  thousands  of  old  Templeton  are  swallowed  up.  The 
news  affords  a  ray  of  relief  to  the  crest-fallen  nobleman,  whilst  it 
just  conducts  us  to  the  lowest  lines  of  perfidy  and  meanness  in  hii 
character.  He  bows  to  Miss  Cameron — ^breaks  the  intelligence  to 
her  with  the  polished  heartlessness  of  bis  order — and  informs  hei, 
that  her  wealth  having  disappeared,  he  abandons  the  field  to 
his  antagonist!  Previous,  however,  to  any  hostile  rencontre 
with  the  latter,  he  drives  to  his  hotel;  and  there  opens  with 
ravished  eyes  a  flattering  invitation  from  the  premier  to  accept  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  has,  moreover,  attached  to  it  a  prospect 
of  the  governor-generalship  of  India  within  twelve-months ;  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  his  taking  such  steps  as  involve  the  be- 
trayal of  his  whole  party,  and  branding  himself  for  ever  as  a  mer- 
cenary apostate.  Objection,  scruple,  hesitation,  vanish  before 
temptations  so  utterly  irresistible  to  a  man  like  Lord  Vaigrave. 
He  again  swells  into  die  braggart,  and  hastens  to  dare  Maltraven 
fiice  to  &ce.  The  full  extent  of  his  obliquity,  even  as  to  Florence 
Lascelles,  has  now  been  revealed  by  Ca^arini  in  an  intenni 
of  reason,  to  the  astonished  Ernest  Maltravers ;  who  has  learnt, 
nevertheless,  more  wisdom  than  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  vengeance.  They  come  together  for  the  last  time,  and  sepa- 
rate in  safety ;  although  not  without  mutual  reproaches.  TW 
night,  the  Italian,  after  delivering  himself  of  the  fearful  secret 
which  had  greatly  aggravated  bis  malady,  watches  an  opportunity, 
and  gets  access  to  the  bed-chamber  of  his  former  accomplice. 
Vargrave  is  found  dead,  under  his  pillows,  the  next  mornii^ 
with  a  face,  locked,  rigid,  convulsed —and  a  discolouration  on  one 
side  of  his  throat.  The  madman  has  destroyed  him  in  the  night, 
without  a  doubt, — tlirottling  him  in  silence  and  darkness.  He 
then  closes  the  tragedy  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Seipe. 
Evelyn,  at  last,  is  united  to  a  Colonel  Legard,  whom  amooMt 
many  otliers,  she  had  seen  and  noticed  at  Merton  rectory.  ]v£l- 
travers,  of  course,  marries  Alice ;  and  sic  exeunt  omnes  I 

We  cannot  but  think  that  these  volumes  will  add  greatly  to 
the  &me  of  their  author.  There  is,  indeed,  as  he  intimates  in  the 
preface^  an  absence  of  those  exciting  scenes,  which  form  the 
staple  of  modern  romances:   yet,  for  that  very  reason,  his  own 
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Hmen  are  more  fiilly  displayed.  Witkout  witdies, jpirits, 
08,  conflagralionsy  and  battles,  attention  it  kept  up  in  tbe 
mil  the  eommencement  to  tbe  tenniiiatiQBL  Tke  ind- 
'tbe  story  are,  IB  feet,  within  the  cirde  of  pdisibilt^.ftt 
snse  propiortion  of  bis  readers.  If  the  interest  ever  flags 
it  is  from  Ion?  conversations,  which,  however  they  nay 
'  explain  the  views  of  a  writer  on  paitieabir  topics,  are  apt 
i  third  persons  yawn ;  for  since  tney  are  obliged  to  listen 
ieir  eyes,  instead  of  their  ears,  the  agreeableness  6f  oral 
lication  necessarily  merges  in  something  like  a  sermon  or 
f.  The  contour  of  Maltravers  and  the  Mysteries  is  that 
'el  blended  with  memoirs.  There  is  more  of  that  repose 
Dg  to  the  latter,  than  the  fiery  and  exaggerated  features, 
leak,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  former.  Yet  the 
ieem  with  events,  personages,  and  descriptions.  Some  of 
i  are  brief;  and  not  the  less  excellent  They  are  like 
etdiings :  a  few  strokes  perform  wonders.  Lumley  Per- 
the  most  elaborate  amongst  the  characters;  promising 
T  a  volume  or  two:  but  gradually  condennng  into  the 
>hel  of  the  canvass;  a  figure  fiill  of  talent,  and  rendering 
about  him,  as  we  proceed, almost  painfuL  Ernest,  we  &ncy, 
aristocratic  an  air  to  please  altogether :  but  the  way  m 
lis  career  ascends  from  selfishness  to  usefulness,  thrown  as 
to  <)eep  relief  by  the  individualism  <»f  his  rival,  cannot  fidl 
s  its  impression  upon  even  an  ordinary  observer.  The  art 
■ttst,  indeed,  is  well  understood  by  Mr.  Bulwer;  as  may  be 
.  Florence  Lascelles  and  Evelyn  Cameron,  Merton  aad 
',  Tempieton  and  Cleveland.  If  the  conception  of  Caesar 
struccio  be  not  quite  original,  its  execution  is  most  mas- 
iroughout :  and  the  richly  stored  mind  of  De  MontEUgne, 
^  elegant  and  practical,  reflecting  vivid  images  Stom 
;  politics,  and  ethics,  flows  ever  and  anon  like  the  reach  of 
Tge  river  in  a  prospect,  associated  with  utility  and  luxr 
,  as  well  as  beauty,  clearness,  and  extension.  No  doubt, 
aerous  books  and  chapters  might  be  abridged  or  curtailed, 
w  instances,  with  considerable  advantage ;  and,  perhaps, 
mid  have  been  so,  were  more  time  allowed  by  the  omni- 

Eublic  to  our  men  of  genius,  for  meditating,  as  well  as  in- 
leir  productions.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe,  how 
ninute  circumstance  is  ultimately  brought  to  bear  upon 
icipal  design  ;  several  points  of  which  are  so  skilfully  con- 
Hntil  the  proper  moment  for  their  revelation,  that  the 
of  criticism  is  suq>rised  as  it  were  by  an  ambuscade,  in 
ler  we  believe  unparalleled,  except  in  the  great  master- 
f  FiekKng.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  volume,  who 
ot  suppose  that  Evelyn  Cameron  is  the  real  daughter  of 

V  2 
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Maltravers,  and  have  the  heart-ache  accordingly;  if  he  be  warmed 
with  a  spark  of  sympathy  or  imagination? 

There  are  also  snatches  of  dialogue  between  certain  confidential 
parties  which  strike  upon  the  senses,  as  felicitously  true  to  nature; 
and  at  the  same  time,  flavoured  with  the  most  Atdc  salt  of  wit 
We  have  an  illustration,  in  the  sebaceous  colloquy  of  the  Rector 
of  Merton  and  his  lady ;  as  the  former  extinguisnes  his  candle; 
and  having  pillowed  ner  worldliness  and  selNcomplacency  upon 
a  conjugal  compliment,  plunges  into  a  deep  slumber,  fiiUy  satis- 
fied that  he  has  the  wisest  wife,  and  she,  the  happiest  husband 
in  the  whole  country.  It  fully  comes  up  to  a  somewhat  similir 
scene  between  Cudme  and  his  hen-pecking  partner  in  <  Old  M«t* 
*  tality/  Moreover,  it  is  no  more  than  bare  justice  to  the  inge- 
nious author  to  remark,  that  his  appreciation  of  the  female  sex 
must  ensure  the  approval  of  posterity,  and  command  the  applauBe 
of  his  contemporaries.  Here  we  think  he  nearly  stands  alooa 
The  generous  yet  just  sentiment  of  Simonides  he  has  made  hit 
own; 

rvvatKOC  ovSb  X9^1^  avrip  XifiZtrai 
E<r0XvyC  ^fi^tvov  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  favours  us  once  with  a  Jeannie  Deansi,  and 
utters  fine  things  occasionally  about  women :  whilst  we  cannot 
help  seeing  that  old  ballads,  ancient  armour,  spordng-dogs,  and 
hemldic  l^nours,  held  at  least  as  high  a  rank  m  his  code  €£  chi- 
valry. Bulwer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  loyal  to  the  ladies,  whether 
gentle  or  simple,  from  the  core  of  his  heart  The  homage  he 
pays  them  overflows  from  a  sense  honourably  cherished  ot  their 
worth  and  virtue.  He  estimates,  with  the  liberality  of  an  ol^ 
liged  party,  the  beneficial  superiority  of  their  invisible  influenea 
He  admires,  like  one  who  has  experienced  them,  their  fi<felity 
through  all  changes;  their  patience  in  all  adversities;  their 
meekness,  tact,  courage,  disinterestedness;  and,  in  one  word, 
their  power;  not  of  force,  but  of  affection,  which  purifies  while  it 
persuades ;  which  elevates  the  mind,  while  it  subdues  the  passions 
We  no  longer  wonder  at  his  transatlantic  popularity,  in  a  country 
where  whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages,  artificiality  is  not  one' 
of  tliem. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance,  in  these  volumes,  remMM 
to  be  noticed.  We  are  not  able  to  get  rid  of  an  impression,  in 
perusing  them,  that  some  change  is  going  forward  in  the  brevt 
of  their  author,  upon  the  momentous  subject  of  religion.  There 
is  a  perceptible  improvement,  as  we  advance,  in  his  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself:  the  moral  of  Ernest  MaUravers,  taken  by 
Itself,  is  bad,  but  it  is  mended  in  Alice :  and  even  with  regard  to 
the  mottoes  (which  by  the  way  rather  encumber  than  adorn  the 
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),  we  greet  with  much  pleasure,  in  the  latter  division  of  it, 
cts  from  such  writers  as  Young,  Pascal,  Cowper,  and  Mont- 
iTy,  After  all,  however,  he  must  not  feel  offended^  when  we 
that  religion  is  a  matter,  upon  which  he  has  as  yet  almost 
r  thing  to  learn.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  may  teach  him 
t^  and  lead  him  into  all  truth,  is  our  sincere  and  earnest 

le  £sict  is,  and  we  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  that  it  is  an  object 
near  our  heart  to  see  this  gifted  person  on  the  road  to  real 
iness  here  and  hereafter.  But  the  commencement  in  that 
w  way  must  first  be  made ;  and  then  we  may  hope  for  pro- 
•  Not  only  has  he  much  to  learn,  but  nearly  every  thing  to 
dm*  To  illustrate  what  his  religious  views  were  during  the 
osition  of  Ernest  M altravers,  we  will  extract  a  passage  or 
with  no  other  object,  he  may  be  assured,  than  to  point  out 

errors  in  a  friendly  spirit.  ^  JDepend  upon  it,'  he  makes  De 
taigne  say,  Hhat  the  Almighty /who  sums  up  all  the  good  and 
he  evil  done  by  his  creatures  in  a  just  balance,  will  not 
re  the  august  benefactors  of  the  world'  (philosophers  for 
pie),  <  with  the  same  severity,  as  those  drones  of  society,  who 
i  no  great  services  to  show  in  the  eternal  ledger^  as  a  set  off 
he  indulgence  of  their  small  vices** — vol.  i.  p.  306.  In  the 
d  volume,  again,  he  describes  the  ^  cmly  true  philosopl^y;,' 
ing  that  which  enables  a  man  '  from  the  height  of  a  tranquil 

serene  self-esteem^  to  feel  the  sunshine  above  him,  when 
nant  clouds  roll  sullenly  below.  Affairs  are  not  quite  so  bad» 
\  have  already  intimated  in  the  second  part :  yet,  still  if  our 
ad  author  will  but  listen  an  instant,  these  citations  ^ust 
rise  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  hallucination,  wnich 
}  the  eyes  of  an  individual  approaching  the  precipice,  until 
Otis  on  air,  and  he  gets  wise  a  moment  too  late  1  The  ^  eternal 
r '  is  a  volume  of  unfathomable  awfulness ;  and  its  Almighty 
declares,  amidst  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  ^  Whosoever 

sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book !'  Exod. 
.  S3.  Now  all  have  sinned;  there  is  none  righteous;  no, 
te  ;  he  that  breakedi  the  least  of  the  commandments  is  guilty 
':  compare  Romans  iii.  10 — 23:  James  ii.  10:andautho* 

might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent.  The  &11  of 
I  has  tainted  his  whole  race,  as  the  Bible,  confirmed  by  the 
i  evidence  both  of  antiquity  and  daily  matter  of  fact,  declares 
inanswerable  plainness : — as  see  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
xnnans,  passim : 

Tims  death  by  sin  was  bom,  while  mercy  gave 
Her  last  assurance,  that  she  longed  to  save  ; 
And  as  from  earth  each  angel  form  declined, 
The  light  of  promiise  lingered  still  behind : 
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Just  as  A  smustt  iu  the  western  ski^s 
Less  fiercelj  ^ws,  when  day  descending  dies. 
And  o'er  some  wreck  the  milder  radiance  fidls 
Gilding  the  flowery  but  deserted  waCs^ 
Till  lovely  though  in  ruin^  seems  the  pile^ 
The  roofless  nave — ^the  arch — and  silent  aide  f 

No  mere  debtor  or  creditor  account  can  stand  therefore  belireen 
God  and  man :  for,  though  we  hear  of  our  hmg  jinkned  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  that  judgment  must,  in  all  caaes,  beasn- 
demnaJticny  except,  where  the  blood  of  atonement  has  wiiibed  ^hbX 
the  handwriting  against  us,  it  being  nailed  to  the  eroas  ef  GM^t 
We  appeal  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  tike  aoouMj^of 
our  views  on  this  subject :  and  from  their  pages  Mr«  Bulwer  vdU 
perceive,  that  '^e  height  of  a  serene  and  tranquil  aelf-eatem/ 
18  exactly  one  of  those  high  things  that  must  be  caM  doum^  as  die 
apostle  says,  before  the  soul  can  be  so  properly  hmnbledly  aa  to 
feel  its  necessity,  and  fly  to  the  proper  quarter  for  a  remedy. 
2  Corinth,  x,  5. 

Prayerful  investigation  into  the  same  inspired  authorities  will 
moreover  bring  before  us  another  point  equally  opposed  to  any- 
thing like  self-esteem;  which  is,  that  the  unassisted  intellect 
never  will,  whilst  in  a  natural  state,  comprehend  divine  trulii, 
or  advance  a  single  step  from  the  prison-house  whereia  ihe 
soul  is  bom,  without  the  constant  and  preceding  graoo  of  ^ 
Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  To  adduce  any  fair  amount  of  the  senp-  I 
tures  supporting  this  statement,  would  protract  our  review  into  a 
homily.  We  must,  therefore,  once  and  aeain  entreat  all  oor 
readers,  with  the  popular  novelist  amongst  their  number^  to  open 
and  search  the  word  of  God,  with  the  ancient  injunction, 

Noctuin&  versate  manu,  versate  dluma. 

We  are  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  testimony  of  revefarfxdii;  but 
by  that  alone*  Yet  should  our  author  marvel  at  a  condu^iqu  so 
prostrating  to  every  idea  of  human  pride,  we  may  refer  totibe  thirty- 
third  chapter  or  section  of  the  PhaBdon  in  his  ^vourite  Plato^ 
where  confessions  occur  of  an  analogous  nature,  except,  ihat  tlie 
pagan,  as  might  be  expected,  has  ascribed  to  his  vain  philosoidiT, 
an  influence  which  can  alone  belong  to  the  Paraclete  of  nian»  tbe 
ever-living  Spirit  of  the  most  High  ! 

The  more  tlie  matter  is  sifted,  the  more  plainly  will  it  anpear, 
that  to  become  truly  wise,  so  as  to  '  survive  the  sun,'  as  Muton 
has  it,  in  sempiternal  blessedness,  we  must  be  converted,  and  made 
as  little  children.  To  operate  this  change,  the  omnipotent  arti- 
ficer is  ever  at  hand,  waiting  to  be  gracious.  There  is  the  pathetic 
entreaty  too  of  our  Saviour  himself:  <  Come  unto  mey  all  ye  that  ; 
*  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;*  as  to  whieb    ^ 
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Augustine  and  Archbishop    Leighton  have   both  justly  said, 

that  there  is  nothing  nearly  so  subume,  or  sinmle,  or  beautiful,  in 

the  whole  range  otthe  Greek  and  Latin  classics.    Clearing  away 

then  our  vain  imaginations,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 

thou^t  unto  the  obedie^oie  of  Christi  the  he^t  will  undergo  a  new 

creation;    it  will  be  transformed  into  a  miniature  of  the  vast 

ocean  of  truth,  a  reflection  of  the  love  of  the  Almighty !  Mysteries, 

into  which  angels  have  desired  to  gaae,  will  throw  their  solemn 

shadows  upon  the  understanding,  in  proportion  to  tlie  calmness 

•of  die  solium,  produced  by  the  depth  of  its  humility.     Uproar 

•and  storm,  agitation  and  anxiety,  will  be  hushed  withm  the  mner 

^-aMs,  beoavse  peace  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  God, 

'  pcndiased  through  his  sacrifice  and  passion.    The  light  of  re- 

-  -ilefliptiott  will  iUuminate  the  profoundest  waters,  and  shed  a 

-  4iiBtre  even  over  the  dark  mountains  of  death,  from  the  ineffable 
'glory  beyond  them.     But  all  this  must  be  apprehended  by  that 

*   faitB,  vmAi  purifies  the  soul,  and  overcomes  the  world.     The 

'grand  doctrine  of  substitution;    the  being  accounted  righteous 

through  the  righteousness  of  another ;  invmving  as  it  does  entire 

'aiid  aoeoiiite  self-renunciation ;  and  conducting,  as  it  must  do,  to 

'itiie  exkilNtion  of  practical  holiness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 

'  >'ih  other  terms,  a  reception  of  the  atonement,  as  a  vital  spiritual 
''Mhiciple,  in  the  fulness  of  its  length,  breadth,  majesty,  and 

"^'fpo^i^er,  must  be  to  Mr^  Bulwer,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  savour  of 

-  -nfi>  unto  Ufe,  or,  quod  Deus  averiatj  an  aggravation  of  that  doom 
^IWhidi  is  reserved  for  the  careless  and  the  ungodly. 


■')■ 


Art.  V.  Hutorical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  By  Hannah  Lawrancb. 
Xtonden:  Moxon.     1838. 

AMIDST  the  deluge  of  inanities  which  is  daily  poured  forth  by 
Honourable  Mistresses  and  Lady  Charlottes' — consisting 
diiefly  of  scenes  of  vice  and  folly,  with  tomething  called  by 
courtesy  a  morale  in  the  distance ; — it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  work 
like  that  before  us,  from  the  perusal  of  which  we  can  arise  with 
the  conviction,  that  our  reason  does  not  shame  us  for  the  satisfac- 
tion we  have  felt  Miss  Lawrauce  appears  by  her  taste  and  turn 
of  mind  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  task  which  she  has  under- 
taken. Her  former  work  *  is  proof  enough  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  she  enters  on  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  her  country. 


London  in  tbs  Olden  Time. 
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.  .  Her  mind  is  cast 

In  antique  mould  of  ages  past ; 

and  had  we  been  forewarned  of  her  intention  to  appear-  agab 
before  the  public,  we  think  we  could  have  prophesied  of  her 
whereabcmL 

We  are  glad  that  she  has  chosen  for  her  subject  the  memelTS 
of  our  female  sovereigns,  who  have  hitherto  been  merged,  or  oid^ 
mentioned  incidentally,  in  the  historyof  their  lords; — ^many  of  them 
were  extraordinary  persons,  who  possessed  great  influence  for 
good  01^  e^Hl  over  the  hearts  and  heads  of  those  aroond  them  %  and- 
a  true  and  judicious  history  of  their  characters,  di^MXiitioiis,  j<^' 
and  sufferings,  may  throw  a  collateral  and  subsidiary  Ughr  oa^ 
the  characters  of  many  of  oar  kings,  and  the  eventa  m  their' 
respective  reigns;  which,  coming  from  a  new  and  nnezpectel^ 
quarter,  might  show  them  in  a  different — perhaps  a  truer — point 
of  view,  than  any  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  obeenre 
them. 

History — authentic  history — ^would  be  valuable  indeed,  if  laei^- 
would  condescend  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  odiers,  instead  irf< 
waiting  for  tlie  bitter  teaching  of  their  own.   That  anxiety  fer  Ite' 
future  which  haunts  the  mind  of  man,  and  probably  of  nan  mIv'^ 
of  all  the  intelligent  creation,  has  led  him  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
his  longings,  by  any  means  which  his  own  hopes,  mt  the  cupidiM''' 
of   others,    had  taught   him  to  rely  on.      Hence  vnvAeam^'^ 
hence  demonolc^,  hence  astrolofif}', — a  fadier  scieiioe,  but  as " 
\*;iin — have  been  called  to  his  assistunce.     We  have  learned  at - 
length,  that,  since  the  voice  of  prophecy  is  dumb,  the  only  way  of' - 
judging  of  the  luture  is,  to  study  and  apply  the  past.     While  die  - 
mind  of  man  is  constituted  as  it  is,   what  has  been  will  ba,^!^ 
and  thert"  have  been  instances  of  statesmen  wise  and  grcttt,  .wh6 
by  ohserriiig  present  times,  and  comparii^  diem  with  the  paBty  *- 
hav\>  piedictetl,  almost  to  |>articulais,  wluit  has  afterwards  oe*^ ' 
ourreti     If  no  (uaefii^al  use  is  made  of  history,  it  is  nolfaiiig  16  ' 
us,~a  legend  or  romance,  provided  ^-e  believed  it,  would  aerva 
us  just  as  w%4U 

i)f  this  the  Author  (we  disKko  the  term  Authoress)  iqppeaia  te'^' 
be  itiih*  awHit^:  ain)  aocordingiy  the  scone  ol  her  work  eahnni  ' 
not  <«ii/y  the  hky^rnphp  of  the  queens  of  England,  but  an  agiMUal^- 
«^*  the  nuumeis,  law$,  am)  Utemtui^  of  the  country,  with  refles^-^ 
li^ms  and  c\MU''l\iMons  in  li^nionil  >ivll  digested,  aJMi  cuwecfly 
earrie^l  out,  and  with  most  of  winch  wv  pettecdy  agree  thungl 
u\^  with  all 

iW  iuii\its  will  m^  allow  ot*  do«Ti(^>n ;  it  is  but  fidr,  howeveiv 
to  jiixx*  %H\o  inst;iiuv  in  pf\x>t  of  or,r  dis8ik*:it-     Speaking,  in  her 
inmxhK^ioiK  of  the  xWw  tKa;  i>  j^werAlly  ud^cn  rf  the  J' 
l\M!Kjuc>t,  MW^l^wiancc  puxxN\i> 
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'  Now^  in  this  view  it  \k  forgotten^  tlnit  Duke  William  received  the 
t>wn  by  actual  bequest  6f  the  iVeak  and  superstitious  Confessor ;  and^ 
though  the  immediate  heir  was  set  aside,  yet  William^  in  point  of 
wsdkafi^  ri^t,  bad  a  setiondary  elaim,  wh^  Harold  hod^ttOiie'iirhat. 
rtr.  The  first  Stuart  held  the  crown  by  jpvecitely  the  tame  dght,  the 
ift  of  his  dying  cousin ;  and  the  third  William  ascended  tiht.^tiirQiie, 
frtbe  express  recogoilion  of  the  principle,  that  the  neareat  hoir  Slight 
^190  aside,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  state  require  it.'.   ^ 

(I  .    :    '■    ■  • 

uTim  right  of  the  conqueror's  we  conoeiTe  to  be  no  right  at  all. 
liO'Settiii^  aside  of  the  immediate  heir,  and  the  hereditery  right 
[^Williaiii9  such  as  it  was,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  ;-^ 
m  Sason  monarchy  was  elective^  and  there  was  neither  heir  nor 
ffbli  tiU  sanctioned  by  the  people.    The  cases  of  James  the 
nat^  and  dl  William  tlie  Third, .  are  not  in  point;  in  their  6am 
if^:  monardiy  was  hereditary^  and  James  was  next  of  Un  of  the 
lood  royal,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  high  nobility,  and  of 
le  people,  were  in  ravour  of  his  accession:  and  in  the  case  of 
iTiUiam  the  Third,  it  was  not  the  king,  but  the  people,  who  set 
ade  the  heir,  and  welcomed  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne, 
lie  Confessor,  a  weak-minded  man,  was  aaid  by  William  himself, 
ylwve  promised  the  crown  to  him ;  but  the  oaxon  monarch,  on 
$)>deaui*»bed,  and  in  his  last  moments,  amid  speeches  iiill  of 
nw  and  superstition,  and  which  seemed  darkly  prophetic  of  the 
laeries  which  were  approaching,  declared  thiat  the  man  most 
octhy  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne,  was  Harold,  the  son  of 
odwin  ;*  and  the  answer  of  the  noble  son  of  Godwin  himself, 
•.the  messenger  sent  by  William  to  claim  the  crown,  was,  ac- 
iiding  to  the  historians  of  the  time,  as  foUows:  Harold  ad- 
itted  his  engagement,  (to  procure  the  accession  of  William) 
It, pleaded,  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  under  bodily 
ar ;  and  added,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  renounce  that 
yal  d%nity  which  was  not  then  his  own  to  bestow,  but  belonged 
4hepeopk  of  England,    The  people  bestowed  it  upon  Harold, 
dhis  therefore  we  conceive  the  right  to  have  been. 
The  Norman  Conquest,  like  all  great  convulsions,  overthrew 
aoh,  and  unsettled  more;  its  ultimate  influence,  however,  on 
a  instittttions  and  happiness  of  the  country,  was  certainly  very 
iitfictfti ;  and  the  period  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  these 
emoirs,  is  precisely  that,  at  which  its  good  efiects  began  to  be 
veloped. 

Ei^nt  English  queens,  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  are  noticed 
the  work.  To  a  brief  account  of  four  of  these  we  must  re- 
let our  present  observations,  with  a  word  or  two  in  addition  oti 
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the  mother  of  the  first — Margaret,  the  motbcor  of  the  '^Good 
Queen  Maude.' 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Edgar,  <  the  noble  ckiU/  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  too  weak  to  enforce  his  cdaiai  to 
the  crown,  ^  departed  with  his  mother  Agatha,  and  hia  two  sisters, 
'  Margaret  and  Christina,  and  many  good  men  with  them,  and 

<  came  to  Scotland  under  the  protection  of  Malcolm^  who  enter- 
^  tained  them  all.  Then  began  Malcolm  to  yearn  after  the  diild's 
'  sister  Margaret  to  wife ;  but  he  and  all  his  men  long  refused,  and 
^  she  also  herself  was  averse,  and  said  she  would  neither  have  him 
<nor  any  one  else,  if  the  Supreme  Power  would  grant  that  she  in 

<  her  maidenhood  mightplease  the  mighty  Lord  m  this  short  life 
'  in  pure  condnence.  The  kin?,  however,  earnestly  urged  her 
'brother  till  he  answered,   'Yea;'  and,  indeed,  he  durst  not 

<  otherwise,  for  they  were  come  into  his  kingdom.'     '  And  great 

<  and  important  benefits  did  the  Saxon  princess  confer  alike  on  her 

<  husband  and  her  kingdom.  She  afforded  a  secure  asylum  for 
'those of' her  countrymen  who  fled  the  rigour  of  the  NorOBn 
'yoke;  she  welcomed  with  magnificent  presents  learned  men 
'  from  all  parts  of  the  continent;  sne  introduced  the  Saxon  loii|fae 
'  into  her  dominions,  and  both  by  precept  and  example^  nronioted 
'  the  spread  of  religion  ;  nor  did  she  consider  the  civibzatieU  of 
*  the  people  as  beneath  her  care.' 

At  her  decease  she  was  canonized.  On  the  death  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  Maude  and  her  sister  were  sent  to  England,  to  be 
educated  by  their  aunt  Christina,  superior  of  the  Abbey- of 
Romsey ;  and  the  education  which  the  ffood  queen  reoeiyed  v 
supposed  to  have  been  such  as  rendered  her  no  unwordiy  leplro- 
sentative  of  her  sainted  mother.  Henry  Beauderc  app€B»  to 
have  selected  this  amiable  princess  for  his  wife,  for  the  solmpin^ 
pose  of  attaching  his  Saxon  subjects  to  his  government  and  pe^ 
son ;  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded.  His  heait  >had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement ;  but  he  treated  hia  oAmoft 
with  all  respect  and  munificence,  though  he  admitted  har  scUier 
to  his  affection  nor  his  confidence. 

Her  liberal  patronage  of  literature  and  of  the  dergy,  ber^ae- 
tive  charity,  her  winning  sweetness  of  disposition,  her  mat 
attention  to  religious  duties,  which  rendered  her  even  in  SiDte 
days  exemplary,  and  her  long  and  patient  exercise  ol^  all  the 
pas5iive  virtues,  procured  for  her  the  enviable  appellation  bjTwUdi 
she  is  known  to  posterity,  of  the  *Grood  Queen  Maude.'        » 

As  there  is  nothing  striking  or  prominent  in  her  loBtonri  we 
ouote  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  a  passage  descriptift  of 
the  appearance  of  London  in  her  time. 

'  Nor  did  London  herself  present  mnch  to  attract  or  delight  th^  eje. 
The  conventual  establishments  were  few,  the  churches  scanty,  as 
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pared  with  kter  tiniest  nor  did  the  tall  spire^  tke  tnceried  window, 
jT  the  richly  carved  doorway^  contrast  in  pcturesque  ▼arieiy  with  the 
rnde  low  houses  aronnd.  Tlie  materials  ni  the  churdbes  were  mean^ 
and  perishable  ;  timber^  or  mbhl^^  formed  the  walls,  gbss  windows 
were  but  scantily  seen ;  and  but  one  parochial  church  boasted  the 
■nusual  splendour  of  stone  arches*  This  was  in  St.  Mary's  in  West 
Cheap^  called  from  that  circumstance,  '  de  arcubus/  a  name  retained 
|o  the  present  day,  in  its  Norman  designation  '  Le  Bow.* 
'  '  Nor  did  the  noble  river,  at  this  period  spanned  only  by  one  fragile 
wooden  bridge,  display  that  forest  of  masts,  which  have  given  to 
tiondon  her  appropriate  desiniation  of  the  'modem  Tyre.'  Braide 
the  Tower,  at  tne  Vintry,  and  at  Edreds'-hithe,  a  few  small  vessels 
flight  be  anchored  ;  and  from  time  to  time  some  tall  Norman  galley, 
idr  some  light  osier.bound  shallop,  might  glide  by ;  but  the  broad  and 
ipadous  quays,  with  the  palace-dwellings  of  their  merchants,  the 
sttiiring  life,  ^e  busy  crowds,  the  sounds  of  never-ceasing  activity,  as 
yet  were  not.  At  either  end  of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  water'is  edge, 
ifcroae  those  equally  impregnable  fortresses,  the  Tower  and  Castle 
Sajmard ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  rude  collection  of  huts 
mftrfced  tiie  site  of  that  general  receptacle  of  thieves  and  outlaws,  the 
JSanmgh ;  close  beside  them  rose  the  house  of  nuns  and  the  limely 
flborch,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  the  grateful  maiden  of  the  ferry 
^larie;  and  far  beyond,  rising  conspicuous  from  among  the  green 
marshes,  were  the  towers  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth/ 

'<Of  Maude  of  Boulogne,  the  queen  of  Stephen,  we  shall  only 
say^  that  she  had  a  woman's  heart ;  but,  in  saying  this,  we  pay 
fam*,  as  we  think,  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  ofFered  to 
Iter  sex.  Her  career  is  identified  with  the  known  events  of  her 
time ;  but  is  distinguished  by  that  devoted  attachment  to  her  hus- 
band,  and  by  those  ceaseless  exertions  for  his  welfare,  which 
were  at  last  triumphant ;  and  which,  more  than  literature,  or  wit, 
dr  beauty,  have  shed  a  glory  round  her  memory. 
'  In  strcmg  contrast  to  hers,  stands  out  the  history  of  Elinor  of 
Aqaitaine,  wife  of  ^  the  first  Plantagenet,  and  mother  of  Coeur 
<  de  Lion.'  If  this  princess  has  been  wronged  by  other  writers, 
we  think  that  by  Miss  Lawrance  she  is  more  than  righted.  Grant, 
^and  we  grant  it)  that  Henry  married  her  for  her  dower ;  her 
mir  province  of  Aquitaine;  for  what  but  this  could  he  have 
married  her,  within  six  weeks  of  her  divorce  from  her  former 
husband  ?  Not  for  affection  surely !  that  is  of  slower  growth, 
and  she  must  have  known  it.  Grant  that  he  imprisoned  her ; 
had  she  not  fled  from  him,  and  joined  with  his  rebellious  sons  ? 
He  was  false  to  her,  and  harsh  and  unjust  to  them ;  but  could 
this,  could  any  thing,  excuse  a  mother  for  stimulating  her  sons  to 
that  crime  of  double  rebellion  against  their  father  and  their  king, 
which  embittered  his  remaining  days,  and  brought  him  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave?    Whatever  is  unnatural  is  bad!   we  do  not, 
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therefore,  excuse  Henry,  but  we  cannot  justify  Elinor.  We  wiB 
do  her,  however,  all  the  justice  in  our  power  by  quoting  the  con- 
cluding summary  of  her  character : 

'  Her  general  talents  are  proved  by  her  assumption  of  the  office  of 
Regent,  both  under  Plantagenet  and  Richard^  ror  Plantagenet  would 
not  confide  authority  to  one  whom  he  deemed  incompetent;  nor  would 
the  English  barons  have  so  quietly  awaited  the  arrival  of  Goeur  d^ 
Lion,  had  not  the  supreme  power  been  placed  at  this  important  eriais 
in  hands  xi'ell  qualified  to  wield  it.     As  the  conductress  of  important 
missions,  the  talents  of  Elinor  seem  to  have  been  acknowledged  by 
universal  consent.    To  her  was  committed  the  charge  of  selecting  t 
bride  for  Coeur  de  lion ;  to  her  was  entrusted  the  mission  to  the  pope 
on  behalf  of  Geofirey ;  to  her  was  consigned  the  ransom  of  her  captive 
son,  and  the  difficult  charge  of  negociating  with  the  Emperor  ;  evieo 
when  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  almost  four-score  years^  to  her, 
alone,  was  the  embassy  assigned,  that  was  to  arrange  the  marriage  of 
Blanche  of  Castile  with  the  heir  of  the  French  crown.     As  a  mother, 
the  respectful  and  devoted  attachment  of  her  children  is  suffident 
eulogy ;  while  the  complete  silence  of  every  monkish  historian  to  tbe 
contrary,  proves  that  among  her  servants  and  dependants  her  conduct 
must  have  been  exemplary.     As  the  patroness  of  literature,  the  name 
of  Elinor  of  Aquitaine  deserves  a  high  station ;  in  her  court  the  poets 
of  tlie  hmquo  d*oc  and  of  the  lanque  d'ail,  sung  in  friendly  rival^p 
together  ;  and  beneath  the  sunshine  of  her  smile,  chivalric  romaiMOi 
burnt  fortli.     Nor  should  the  philosopher  refuse  his  praise  to  tfafltiau- 
portaut  act  of  her  English  Regency,  which,  reversing  the  sangninaiy 
provisions  of  tlie  forest  kws,  summoned  every  outlaw  from  the  IVnt 
to  Uie  Severn,  to  ro]H)ssess  his  forfeited  rights  on  the  easy  terms  of  Idu-  > 
ing  the  oath  of  all(^ance  to  the  new  king.' 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  Memoir  of  Elinor  of  Castikb  \ 
consort  of  Exl^-ard  the  First,  whose  £une,  however,  has  cdme ' 
down  to  us,  us  coupled  with  an  acdon  which  never  was  performed; 
at  least,  there  is  no  autliority  for  the  story  of  her  having  saved 
her  husband's  life  by  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound. 

Ileniingford,  who  is  most  minute  in  his  account,  deaeribei 

*  the  blaster  of  tlic  Temple  iis  superintending  the  surgeons  irho 

*  dros(sed  the  wound,  and  as  directing  Elinor,  who  refuMd  to  ^Ifft'' 

*  her  husband,  to  bo  forced  out  of  the  room,  when  the  exeisicm'df"' 

*  the  blackened  flosh  became  necessary.'    He  (Hemingfoxd)  «Jtji,''| 

*  that  Elinor  ims  told  it  was  better  tliat  she  should  weep  for  tre|'' 

*  l>iiin  that  F^x^-urd  would  suffer,  than  that  the  whole  nation  shdbid*. 

*  mourn  for  his  death.*  The  common  story  is  first  to  be  fouhdHi^ 
a  S}\auish  Historian,  Kodoric  Stantius,  wlio  did  not  write  uhj^',, 
two  hundred  years  after.  St.il],  altliough  this  pleasine  atoxy  ^\ 
without  foundation,  the  oxoclloneo  of  a  whole  life,  and  Die  oonuH.i 
V^il  de>*otion  of  thirty^ix  years,  afford  a  better  claim  to  that 
ro»|KTt  in  which  the  memory  of  Klinor  of  Castile,  during  more 
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lan  five  centuries,  has  been  held,  than  a  single  act  of  transient 
laugh  devoted  affection. 

Loidng  and  beloved,  exerting  her  influence  for  the  benefit  of 
1  around,  this  excellent  queen  and  woman  appears  to  have 
Eissed  her  life  in  almost  uninterrupted  felicity.  The  companion 
r  her  husband  in  all  his  wanderings,  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
ioly  Land,  to  France,  and  was  preparing  to  join  him  on  his  in- 
«dbsd  journey  to  Scotland,  when  she  was  seized  with  the  fever 
jiich  terminated  her  days,  and  expired  at  a  village  called 
[erdley,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  palace  of  King's  Clipstone, 
L  Nottinghamshire,  'at  the  house  of  one  William  Weston, 
lecording  to  Sandford,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1290.'  <The 
rrief  of  the  king,  of  her  fimiily,  and  of  her  dependants,  at  this 
^eat,  and  not  improbably  unexpected  loss,  was  unbounded; 
ivhile  by  the  whole  people  the  death  of  Elinor  of  Castile  was 
riewed  as  a  national  calamity; — for,'  says  Walsingham,  and  he 
dices  the  testimony  of  every  contemporary  historian,  *  she  was 
)ious,  virtuouS;  merciful,  a  friend  to  all  the  English,  and  as  a 
)illar  of  the  realm.  In  her  day  no  foreigner  dared  to  oppress 
Elogland;  neither  was  any  native  ever  mjured  through  legal 
exactions,  if  to  her  ears  tne  slightest  complaint  of  wrong  ever 
»ine.' 

.Sixteen  beautiful  crosses  were  erected  by  King  Edward  in  the 
Jioes  where  the  body  of  his  beloved  consort  Imd  rested  in  its 
regress  from  Herdlev  to  Westminster,  of  which  number  three 
ily  remain — at  Geddington,  Northampton,  and  Waltham. 

We  prize  the  history  of  the  heart,  and  have  quoted  chiefly  to 
nstrate  it  There  are,  however,  three  interesting  chapters  on 
The  Learning  of  the  Cloister,'  *  The  Poet- Fathers  of  England,' 
id  *The  Arts  in  the  13th  Century,'  respectively;  on  which  at 
esent  we  cannot  comment  as  they  deserve.  Some  of  the  most 
nrious  parts  are  those  which  relate  to  the  state  and  treatment  of 
e  Jews. 

'To  refer  the  introduction  of  all  science  that  deserved  the  name  to 
e  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  England,  would  appear  to  the  reader  who 
acquainted  with  that  singular  people  only  in  their  present  state, 
Mt  strange  and  improbable.  Yet,  such  was  the  fact ;  and  the  first 
iiools  which  taught  experimental  philosophy  in  England  were  tliose 

the  Jews  at  Oxford.  Ere  one  Christian  University  had  raised  her 
ad,  in  the  Moorish  schools  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  the  highest  chairs 

philosophy  were  filled  by  Jewish  Rabins,  and  a  succession  of 
ebrew  Scholars  shed  lustre  on  the  literary  history  of  Spain.'  '  In 
t  reign  of  Beauclerc  they  occupied  tliree  hostels  at  Oxford,  called 
\j6t  the  respective  names  of  their  owners,  Lombard-Hall,  Moses- 
iU,  and  Jacob-Hall.  That  Christian  students  should  resort  to  these 
ilU  in  great  numbers,  merely  to  attain,  according  to  Anthony  a 
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Wood^  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew^  is  most  amprobalile :  sor^  it  mu 
rather  to  learn  the  wonders  of  Astrology^  the  wingnlar  powers  of  tint 
newly  discovered  Arabian  science  of  numbers*  the  profbnad  mjrtsies 
of  the  Cabala>  that  Christian  youths  flocked  to  th^  Hebrew  adiool^ 
and  meekly  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  their  Jewish  Professon.' 

Even  so;  the  schools  of  tbe  Arabian  Maliomedans  in  Spaa 
were  the  only  places  at  which  for  a  long  period  the  abstract  or 
practical  sciences  could  be  learned,  and  thither  the  youdi  of 
Europe  flocked.  The  famous  tables  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  were 
constructed  by  Mahomedans  and  Jews,  ana  the  Arabian  numenb 
were  used  on  that  occasion,  for  the  first  time  on  a  scale  of  wnt& 
importance.  We  will  briefly  contrast  the  treatment  of  the  Jewf 
with  their  deserts.  Henry  the  Third  ^(tirected  writs  to  tte 
sheriffs  of  each  county,  directing  them  to  return  before  Um  itt 
Worcester,  upon  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  six  of  the  ridketl 
Jews  from  every  larger  town,  and  two  from  eadi  smafler,  ^}» 
treat  with  him,  as  well  concerning  their  own  as  his  benefit/  'He 
informed  them  that  they  must  raise  him  20,000  marks  (aUMMfe 
£200,000  according  to  tne  present  value  of  money)  and  irlMi 
they  expressed  their  astonishment,  they  were  only  commBgoi^ 
to  ^o  home  again,  and  ?et  one  half  of  it  ready  by  Midsomttei^ 
and  the  remainder  by  Michaelmas.'*  ^  On  two  occasions  diui^ 
his  reign  (Henry's)  the  malignant  charge  of  crudfying  a  difll 
was  brought  against  them ;  and  on  the  one  occasion  mnaf"^ 
the  richest  Jews  fled  away,  and  the  kinff  seized  all  dielr  jJMKJlM 

ferty;  while  on  the  other,  eighty  of  l£e  wealthiest  JeM-^ 
iincoln  were  hanged,  and  sixty-three  conveyed  to  the  TWtt 
to  undergo  a  similar  &te.  Besides  these  general  persecndiiif^ 
some  of  their  number  seem  to  have  been  marked  oat  fiir  'ttMt 
extensive  spoliation.  Aaron  of  York,  declared  to  Mkcdi^ 
Paris,  that  no  less  a  sum  than  30,000  marks  (£300,000)  besides 
200  gold  marks  for  the  queen,  had  been  extorted  from  bim  in 
seven  years ;  and  others  were  heavily  mulcted.' 

The  plunder  of  these  unfortunate  people  was  systematic,  aai 
the  wanton  waste  of  life  is  perfectly  appalling.  And  wanton  h, 
the  worst  degree  it  was,  as  Dr.  Toney  has  pertinently  remaike^ 
that  the  charge  of  crucifying  children  was  never  brought  «g«iiHt 
them,  but  at  times  when  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  kin^  nv 
greatly  in  want  of  money.  The  slaughter  of  the  Jews  At  "Afe 
coronation  of  Richard  the  First,  however,  greatly  exceeds  m 
horror  all  that  is  above  related,  especially  the  massacre  at  York; 
where  500  of  them  perished  by  their  own  hands,  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  populace  and  the  priests :  an  instance  of  stern  enthu- 


*  Dr.  Toney's  Judaica  Anglia. 
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and  heroic  self-devotion,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  the 
rt>f  their  history — the  sacrifice  of  Massada  not  excepted.*  - 
is  Lawrance's  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
ip\e  is  rather  (we  suspect)  too  good;  though  we  believe  it 
ve  been  better  than  is  usually  admitted ;  and  perhaps  we 
er  work  the  more,  as  it  is  certainly  in  &vour  of  a  somewhat 
mry  of  our  own ;  that  the  men  of  the  dark  ages,  as  we  are 
id  to  term  them,  were  generally  equal,  and  often  superior  to 
Ives.  The  circumstances  of  their  times  were  more  fistvour* 
to  strong^  development,  and  individuality  of  character — to 
lets  of  mind — than  our  own  conventional  and  prosaic  days : 
iqre  in  manjr  instances  was  achieved  by  them  with  weaker 
Py-  than  has  since  been  compassed,  with  all  the  appliances 
^oans  to  boot,  that  learning,  art,  and  science  have  supplied : 
^^  respect  even  to  these^  we  have  but  followed  out  what 
(impated. 

er  Sunk  this  volume  very  cre^table  to  the  researdi  and 
If  of  the  writer ;  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers ; 
re  trust  that  Miss  Lawrance  will  redeem  her  pledge,  and 
1^  .us  ere  long  to  recommend  another.f 
f^  cannot  lay  down  our  pen  without  observing,  that  the  time 
bjias  been  chosen  for  the  publication  of  this  work  is  singu- 
propitious.  We  have  just  seen  a  young  and  beloved  queen 
l^ned  on  the  regal  seat  of  her  ancestors.  A  queen  who  will 
Iff  a  higher  station  than  any  of  the  illustrious  females  at 
B. memoirs  we  have  briefly  glanced;  who  will  stand  forth  in 
y  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  than  they ;  who  will  fill  the 
j9  herself;  who  will  shine  by  her  own  liffht;  who  will  wield 
astiny  of  nations ;  and  whose  reign,  we  nope  and  pray,  may 
q|g^  illustrious,  and  happy. 


or  a  brief,  but  highly  interesting  account  of  the  massacre  at  York,  tee 
luxkwities  of  Literature;'  for  that  of  Massada^  see  Milman's  'Histoiy  of 
W9 ;'  the  similaritj  of  their  circumstances  and  behaviour  is  striking 
:traordjnary. 

fb  think  Miss  Lawrancc's  adverbs  have  great  reason  to  complain  of 
emciating  positions  into  which  they  are  forced.  We  should  recom- 
)bcr  to  abobsh  the  torture,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  comforts  and 
ges :  '  to  which  he  has  assigned  an  even  earlier  period/  is  bad ;  but, 
u  bound  to  only  receive  the  challenge  of  monarcbs>'  is  barbarous. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Life  of  William  WUberforoe.  By  his  Soon,  Robert 
Isaac  Wilbbrforce,  M.A.^  Vicar  of  East  Farleigh^  and  Samuel 
WiLBERFORCE>  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brightstone.  In  5  vols.  Mumj: 
London^  1838. 

HAVING  attempted  the  defence  of  Mr.  Clarkson  firom  the 
aspersions  thrown  on  him  in  these  volumes,  we  now  reour 
to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Wilberfbree's  life.  To  have  pursued  the 
thread  of  his  history,  without  vindicating  the  reputation  of  hii 
early  associate  and  friend,  would  have  been,  in  our  judgmenty'to 
insult  to  his  memory,  and  a  serious  dereliction  of  pur  dat^fli 
journalists.  The  claims  of  the  Abolition  cause  were  well  nM 
to  engage  Mr.  Wilberforce's  warmest  support,  while  his  Is^liti 
and  station  were  eminently  fitted  to  commend  them  to  tlM^  Mifi-  < 
dence  and  good  feeling  of  the  nation.     Nor  does  it  ttSkdli  -d  I 


doubt,  that  Uie  religious  change  he  had  recently  ezperien^ied^'-by 
deepening  his  conscientiousness,  and  giving  force  and  a  practfesl 
bent  to  his  benevolence,  prepared  him  for  Uie  noble  achievement 
of  his  life.  ' 

To  this  service  he  devoted  himself,  body,  soul,  and  streogtlL 
Cheerfully  responding  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  purged  his  .Imrt 
from  all  selfishness,  ambition  and  vanity,  and  stept  fiMrtli 
the  consecrated  champion  of  human  rights.  The  spirit  in  wlidi 
he  entered  on  the  great  struggle  of  his  life,  was  a  good  aatek  of  \ 
its  successful  issue.  ^  God  Almighty,'  he  says,  ^  has  set  befinre  | 
'  me  two  great  objects,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the    i 

*  reformation  of  manners It  was  the  condition  «f -die   b 

'  West  Indian  slaves  which  first  drew  my  attention,  and  it  WW 
^  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  that  I  was  led  to  Africa  and  die 
'  abolition.'  He  immediately  sought  to  obtain  the  oo-ogefstkm 
of  his  ministerial  friends,  particularly  Lord  GrenviUe  and  Itr. 
Pitt;  and  it  was  after  a  conversation  with  the  latter  <in  the  cpen 

<  air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  Holwood  just  above  the  steep 

<  descent  into  the  Vale  at  Keston,'  he  resolved  to  bring  tlie  cpiet- 
tion  before  parliament. 

Notice  of  his  intention  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1788,  hA  a 
serious  illness  preventing  his  attendance,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  a  teso* 
lution  on  the  sFth  of  May,  binding  the  House  to  a  consiSMNioo 
of  the  Question  early  in  the  next  Session.  In  pursuance  Ht^Ak 
vote,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1789,  m&f^iiai 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  2drd  of  AjMril, 
which  was  subsequently  altered  to  the  12th  of  May.  The  ftieei 
of  his  opponents  were  now  thoroughly  roused.  A  loud  ciamx 
was  raised  about  vested  rights  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
nation ;  and  no  means  were  left  untried  which  promised  to  pro- 
long discussion.     Several  members  of  the  administration  were 
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unfriendly  to  his  Wews ; — tlic  king  was  known  to  be  hostile,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  royal  dukes  was  active  in  opposition.   Rank 
md  wealth  were  united  m  the  inglorious  strife,  ana  laboured  with 
,^'  assiduity  and  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.    In  the  meantime, 
evidence  was  demanded,  and  witnesses  were  called  to  the  bar 
of  the    House.       The   same    delusive   policy   was  adopted  as 
ifi   the  recent  case   of   the  Apprenticesnip,  and  Session  after 
.Seiisixm  was  consumed  in   hearing  evidence  on  a  case  which 
admitted  of  easy  and  instantaneous  solution.     It  is  not  our  pur- 
r|K)8e  to  follow  witli  any  minuteness  the  details  of  these  parlia- 
I  ^qentary  discussions.     We  could  supply  little  more  than  dates, 
jiaM  ve  invited  to  a  richer  and  more  grateful  field.     Suffice  it  to 
•00^9  thai  every  artifice  was  adopted  which  could  stave  off  inquiry, 
J  (91  prevent  legislative  enactments.     Witnesses  were  first  (^led, 
x^^ioA  when  these  &iled  to  answer  the  purpose  of  their  employers, 
..and  the  public  mind  grew  increasingly  settled  in  its  -convictions 
end  firm  in  its  resolves ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  Aboli- 
tionists by  pretending  to  adopt  their  principles,  but  to  apply  them 
.  with  sounder  discretion,  and  a  more  enlightened  regard  to  the 
welfiire  of  the  Africans.     Satan  put  on  the  garb  of  an  Angel  of 
.:  L^ht,  and  uttered  the  language  of  truth,  while  tlie  practice  of 
,  jniquity  was  in  his  heart.     Mr.  jDundas,  of  inglorious  memory, 
i^^ply  steeped  in  official  corruption,  a  man  of  whom  one  of  Mr. 
,i^i)^jlberforce*s  correspondents  remarks,   *  nobody  thinks  well  of 
;,/]iuQ—<}upllcity  and  artifice  are  esteemed  parts  of  his  character ;' 
■tiS9BB  £^  fit  agent  for  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.     On  any 
-tpthci:  subject  he  would  not  have  dared  to  thwart  the  views  of  the 
^:pr^ier;  but,  being  backed  by  the  court,  he  openly  opposed, 
y:ja^  -.1792,   the    immediate  abolition    of  the  trade,  and   induced 
.the  House   to   resolve   on   its  gi^adual  extinction.      Mr.    Wil- 
.^yerforce  was  mortified  at  this  result  of  his  motion,  and  refused  to 
\fnuf^  in  a  ^  Bill  to  license  robbery  and  murder.'     Still  he  did  not 
•~: lose  heart,  but  renewed  his  efforts,  though  unsuccessfully,  firom 
:  1T94  to  1799.     He  retained  a  growing  conviction  that  the  cause 
-he    advocated    must    eventually    triumpli, — that   it   could    not 
&il  to  work  itself  into  the  confidence  and  sympathies  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  overbear  and  shame  opposition.     Tnis  strong  fidth  was 
sometimes  bitterly  assailed,  but  he  retained  'his  confidence  firm 
,  nto  the  end.'     A  very  inadequate  conception  is  generally  enter- 
tBiiied  of  the  amount  of  labour  he  incurred.     What  appeared  to 
.  ,^e  public  eye  is  the  least  item  in  the  account.     His  time  was 
oceupiedy  bis  strei^th  exhausted,  his  rest  was  broken  by  incessant 
e&rts  to  master  all  the  complicated  bearings  of  the  question. 

•  ^>  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Babington/  writes  a  friend  from  Yoxall 
Lodgei'have  never  appeared  down-stairs  since  we  came,  except  to 
takei  a  hasty  dinner,  ana  for  half  an  hour  after  we  have  supped :  the 
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Slave  Trade  now  occupies  them  nine  hours  daily.  Mr.  Babington 
told  me  last  night,  that  he  had  1400  folio  pages  to  read^  to  detect  the 
contradictions^  and  to  collect  the  answers  which  corroborate  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  assertions  in  his  speeches :  these,  with  more  than  2000 
papers  to  be  abridged,  must  be  done  within  a  fortnight.  They  talk  of 
sitting  up  one  night  in  each  week  to  accomplish  it.  The  two  friends 
begin  to  took  very  ill,  but  they  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment I  hear  them  laughing  at  some  absurd  questions  in  the  examina- 
tion,  proposed  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's.  You  would  think 
Mr.  Wilberforce  much  altered  since  we  were  at  Rayrigg.  He  is  now 
never  riotous  or  noisy,  but  very  cheerful,  sometimes  lively,  but  talks  a 
good  deal  more  on  serious  subjects  than  he  used  to  do.  Food,  bey<md 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  existence,  seems  quite  given  up. 
He  has  a  very  slight  breakfast,  a  plain  and  sparing  dinner,  and  no 
more  that  day  except  some  bread  about  ten  o'clock.  I  have  given  yoH 
this  history,  as  you  say  every  thing  about  him  must  be  interesting  to 
you,  and  this  is  all  I  at  present  see  of  him.' 

*  Such  were  his  occupations  until  his  return  to  London  in  November. 
Throughout  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  days  each  of  which 
yielded  him  eight  hours  of  labour,  he  devoted  daily  nine  hours  and  a 
half  to  his  main  employment.* — Vol.  I.,  pp.  282,  283. 

The  following  letter  from  John  Wesley,  probably  the  last  he 
wrote,  served,  with  many  others,  to  confirm  his  resolution  by 
rivetting  his  attention  on  the  great  secret  of  his  strength.  It  was 
a  solemn  charge  from  a  dying  man  to  be  faithful  in  his  vocation. 

'  Feb.  24,  1791. 
*  My  dear  Sir, 
^  Unless  the  Divine  power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as  Athanasins 
contra  mundum,  I  see  not  how  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enter- 
prise, in  opposing  that  execrable  villany  which  is  the  scandal  of  reli- 
gion, of  England,  and  of  human  nature.  Unless  God  has  raised  yoa 
up  for  this  very  thing,  you  will  be  worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men 
and  devils  ;  but  if  God  be  for  you  who  can  be  against  you  }  Are  all  of 
them  together  stronger  than  God  }  Oh  be  not  weary  of  well-doing* 
Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  till  even 
American  slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  away 
before  it.  That  He  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up  may  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  you  in  this  and  all  things,  is  the  prayer  of, 

'  Dear  Sir, 

'  Your  affectionate  servant, 

'  John  Wesley.* 
— ib.,  p,  297. 

The  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  strange  as  it  may  now 
appear,  operated  seriously  against  tlie  Abolition.  The  nation 
was  frenzied,  and  amid  the  clamour  of  parties,  the  claims  of 
humanity  were  forgotten.  It  would  liave  been  wise,  at  si^ch  a 
time,  to  have  averted  the  just  displeasure  of  God  by  renouncing 
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all  unrighteousness.  The  prompt  abandonment  of  such  a  sin, 
would  have  been  a  shield  thrown  before  the  nation,  assuring  it  of 
Divine  protection, — giving  promise  of  the  stability  of  the  throne 
and  the  security  of  the*domestic  hearth.  But  our  legislators  were 
otherwise  affected.  The  fearful  convulsions  of  the  continent, — 
the  uprooting  of  ancient  dynasties, — the  maddened  passions  which 
shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  and  ushered  in  amidst  thunderings 
and  lightnings,  a  new  and  better  order  of  things,  were  repre- 
sented as  unfriendly  to  the  work  of  mercy, — as  rendering  the 
pretences  of  abolition  but  the  fomentors  of  strife  and  the  watch- 
words of  sedition.  The  West  Indians  readily  availed  themselves 
of  the  delusion  of  the  moment,  and  parliament  gave  way  to  their 
plea.  And  here  we  cannot  abstain  from  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Clarkson  in  the  matter  of  his  political  sentiments.  It  is  more 
than  insinuated  in  these  volumes  that  he  damaged  the  abolition 
cause  by  an  injudicious  expression  of  his  views  on  the  passing 
occurrences  of  the  day.  Criminatory  expressions  are  culled  from 
the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  friends,  and 
these  expressions  are  left  without  comment  or  explanation,  to 
make  their  impression  on  the  readers  of  his  biography.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Pitt's  reckless 
crusade  against  the  French  people,  which  led  to  a  European 
war,  and  drove  the  revolutionists  to  fury,  should  deprecate  the 
more  liberal  views  and  nobler  sympathies  of  Mr.  Clarkson;  but 
that  their  communications  should  find  place  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  is  both  uncandid  and  cruel.  There  must  have  been  a 
predisposition  to  wound  the  feelings  and  reputation  of  this  most 
estimable  man — now  advanced  in  years  and  afflicted  sorely — or  such 
expressions  would  have  been  thrown  by,  to  be  forgotten  with  the 
passions  which  gave  them  birth.  We  know^  Mr.  Clarkson  only 
from  his  public  labours,  yet  we  confess  our  feelings  have  been 
strongly  moved  by  this  injustice.  We  hope  the  Messrs.  Wilber- 
force, should  they  live  to  advanced  years,  and  be  then  sorrowing 
under  accumulated  trials  like  those  which  press  heavily  on  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  will  be  exempted  from  such  attacks 
as  they  have  made  on  him.  May  the  sons  of  their  friends 
never  dishonour  their  father's  memory  by  aspersing  the 
character  of  his  early  associate  and  fellow-labourer !  The 
insinuation  is  as  unfounded  as  it  was  uncalled  for.  We  speak  on 
the  authority  of  some,  yet  happily  lingering  among  us,  when  we 
affirm  that  Mr.  Clarkson  was  scrupulously  cautious  not  to  injure 
the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed  ex- 
pression of  his  political  sentiments.  He  had  his  own  views, — and 
m  these  days  they  will  be  esteemed  no  dishonour — but  those 
views  were  kept  in  abeyance,  when  the  claims  of  a  higher  interest 
required.  His  politics  were  more  liberal  than  those  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, but  those  politics  ranked  infinitely  lower  in  his  esteem, 
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than  the  charge  he  had  so  solemnly  committed  to  his  souL  He 
might  refuse  to  submit  to  a  political  test-act, — and  he  ws^  right  in 
doing  so» — but  he  was  the  last  man  in  England  to  damage  the 
cause  of  Africa  by  merging  the  philanthropist  in  the  politician, 
the  herald  of  mercy  in  the  partizan  of  faction.  But  enough  ojf 
this,  we  return  to  the  narrative. 

From   1799  to  1804  little  was  done  in  the  Abolition  cause. 
Parliament  had  grown  weary  of  the  discussion,  and  lent  itself  to 
the  base  policy  of  Mr.  Dundas.     Most  men  would  have  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  despondency  of  the  moment,  and  have  re- 
tired in  despair.    Proposition  after  proposition  had  been  rejected. 
The   House  had  felsified  its  own   resolutions,  had  refused  to 
abolish  that  part  of  the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  by  British 
merchants  for  foreigners,  or  even  to  exempt  a  limited  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  fearful  scourge.     It  was  therefore 
deemed  advisable  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  to  suspend 
their   labours.     They   had   done   their   utmost  and  had  failed 
Oppression  triumphed,  and  the  nation  was  listless  and  indifferent 
This  was  the  great  trial  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 's  character,  and  we 
rejoice  to  say  he  came  out  of  it  unscathed.     The  mere  political 
advocate  would  have  abandoned  a  cause  with  which  the  nation 
ceased  to  sympathize,  and  have  reverted  to  other  topics,  promis- 
ing a  speedier  and  more   abundant  harvest.     But  not  so  Mr. 
Wilberforce.     He  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise  at  the  dictate 
of  conscience,  and  was  faithful  in  the  hour  of  need.     Throngh 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  in  the  sunny  hour  of  Joyous 
hope  and  amid  the  dark  clouds  which  now  gathered  around  hin, 
he  persevered, — the  untiring  and  indomitable  champion  of  social 
virtue  and  religious  truth. 

At  length  toe  clouds  which  encompassed  him  began  to  break. 
Streaks  of  light  pervaded  the  horizon,  and  hope  for  Africa,  and 
confidence  in  the  future  safety  of  his  country^  rose  joyous  in  his 
heart.  Singular  as  it  may  be  deemed  by  those  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  state  of  parties  at  this  period,  his  revivinj^ 
confidence  arose  from  the  changes  consequent  on  the  death  oi 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Wilberforce  retained  to  the  last  his  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  that  minister's  attachment  to  the  Abolition  cause. 
Some  of  his  associates,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  we  think 
there  was  good  ground  for  their  scepticism.  There  was  more  of 
the  politician  than  the  philanthropist  in  Mr.  Pitt's  course  on  this 
question.  He  was  kept  right  only  by  the  vigilance  and  remon- 
strances of  his  friend,  and  was  too  much  the  slave  of  ambidoa 
to  hazard  the  fidelity  of  his  associates,  and  the  favour  of  the  kin^ 
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His  interference,  adds  this  zealous  and  able  Abolitionist^  <  was 

*  prompted  by  you ;  by  his  fear  of  losing  your  very  powerful  sup- 
^port;  a  fear  which,  nad  it  not  been  relieved  by  a  knowledge  of 
^  the  strong  hold  he  had  on  you,  would  long  since,  I  verily 
■*  believe,  luive  produced  the  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
^  is  the  judgment  perhaps  of  a  biassed  man ;  but  of  one  who 
'has  heard  your  defence  for  him,  powerful  in  my  feelings 
^for  the  advocate,  and  of  one  who  is  not  his  enemy,  and 
'  would  have  been  warmly  his  friend,  but  for  this  very  opinion/ 
Mr.  Stephen's  mistrust  prevailed  extensively,  and  was  fre- 
quendy  reported  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  'From  London  to 
invemess,'  says  Dr.  Dickson,  a  Scotch  correspondent  'Mr.  Pitt's 
^  sincerity  is  questioned,  and  unless  he  can  convince  the  nation  of 

*  his  coroiality  in  our  cause,  his  popularity  must  suffer  greatly/ 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  whatever  love  Pitt  had  for  justice 
and  mercy,  his  love  of  office  was  far  greater,  and  he  was  willing, 
therefore,  to  compromise  the  matter  by  allowing  his  inferiors, 
whose  ready  compliance  he  commanded  on  other  occasions,  to 
outvote  him  on  this.  George  the  Third  has  obtained  a  reputation 
which  his  obstinate  hostility  to  the  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
combines  with  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  to  prove  him  unde- 
serving of.  His  intellect  was  stunted,  as  his  heart  was  unsuscep' 
tible  of  the  higher  and  more  generous  impulses  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Pitt's  death  occurred  m  the  early  part  of  1806,  and  was 
followed  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  to 
office.  Some  members  of  the  new  cabinet  were  hostile  to  the 
Abolition,  but  the  determination  of  the  chiefs  was  unequivocal. 
Measures  were  immediately  adopted,  and  two  Bills  were  intro- 
duced and  speedily  carried,  one  of  which  abolished  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  and  the  other  prohibited  the  employment  of  fresh 
ships.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Fox  introduced,  and  carried 
through  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  1 14  to  15,  a  resolution 
declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  '  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
'justice,  humanity,  and  policy ;'  and  pledging  the  House  'wich 
'all  practicable  expedition,  to  take  effectual  measures  for  the 
'  Abolition  of  the  said  trade.'  An  Address  to  the  king  was  also 
voted,  praying  his  majesty  to  negociate  with  foreign  powers  for 
their  co-operation.  Both  these  resolutions  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Upper  House. 

*^How  wonderful/  remarks  Mr.  Wilberforce  whon  contemplating  the 
cheering  prospect  before  him,  '  are  the  ways  of  God,  and  how  are  we 
taught  to  trust  not  in  man  but  in  Him  !  Though  intimate  with  Pitt 
for  all  my  life  since  earliest  manhood,  and  he  most  warm  for  Abolition, 
and  really  honest ;  yet  now  my  whole  human  dependence  is  placed  on 
Fox,  to  whom  this  life  opposed,  and  on  Grenville,  to  whom  always 
rather  hostile  till  of  late  years,  when  1  heard  he  was  more  religious. 
O  Lord^  thou  hast  all  hearts  in  Thy  disposal :  oh  that  it  may  be  Thy 
will  to  put  an  end  to  this  abhorred  system.* 
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*  I  quite  love  Fox/  he  subsequently  remarks  in  his  journal^  '  for 
his  generous  and  warm  fidelity  to  the  slave  trade  cause.  Even  very 
lately,  when  conscious  that  he  would  be  forced  to  give  up  parliament 
for  the  session  at  least,  he  said  '  he  wished  to  go  down  to  the  House 
once  more  to  say  something  on  the  slave  trade." 

—Vol.  III.,  pp.  261,268. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  in  October  alarmed  without  intimidat- 
ing the  friends  of  humanity.  His  colleagues  adhered  faithfuUy  to 
his  policy,  and  the  good  cause  triumphed.  The  royal  princes 
canvassed  against  it,  and  two  of  their  number,  ^  speaking,  as  was 
'understood,  the  sentiments  of  all  the  reigning  family,' openly 
opposed  it  in  the  Lords.  The  Bill  was  threatened  even  in  its 
last  stage,  and  considerable  alarm  was  felt.  The  king  was  known 
to  have  broken  with  his  ministers  on  the  ground  of  their  liberal 
policy ;  and  it  was  feared  they  would  resign  before  their  Abolition 
Bill  was  completed.  Happily,  however,  it  received  the  royal 
assent  by  commission  on  the  25th  of  March,  1807 ;  and  the 
Grenville  administration,  crowned  by  this  act  with  imperishable 
honour,  instantly  resigned  the  seals  of  office. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  feelings  on  this  occasion  were  of  no  mean 
and  selfish  order.  He  devoutly  recognized  the  hand  of  God,  and 
in  the  fervid  expressions  of  an  enlightened  gratitude,  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  interposition. 

''I  have  indeed/  he  notes  in  his  journal,  '  inexpressible  reasons  for 
thankfulness  on  the  glorious  result  of  that  struggle  which,  with  so 
many  eminent  fellow-labourors,  I  have  so  long  maintained.  I  really 
cannot  account  for- the  fervour  which  happily  has  taken  the  place  of 
that  fastidious,  well-bred  lukewarmness  which  used  to  display  itself  on 
tliis  subject,  except  by  supposing  it  to  be  produced  by  that  Almighty 
power  which  can  influence  at  will  the  judgment  and  affections  of  moi.' 

'  '  How  wonderfully  the  providence  of  God  has  been  manifested  ia 
the  Abolition  Bill !  I  will  hereafter  note  down  all  the  particulars.  !!» 
present  ministry  no  sooner  have  got  it  through  than  they  are  going  onfc- 
Ay;ain,  had  we  not  altered  the  preamble,  by  leaving  out  the  words 
'  justice  and  humanity,'  preserving  the  full  force,  there  might  have 
been  a  plea,  since  the  news  of  an  insurrection,  for  the  Lords  reooiu 
sidering  ;  they  might  have  found  means  of  putting  it  off  for  another 
year,  and  our  hoj)es  might  have  been  defeated.  Again,  Lord  Giea- 
ville  and  Lord  Howick  were  earnest  for  two  Bills ;  one  the  general 
principle,  and  the  other  the  penalties  and  regulaticms.  I  most  strongly 
against  this,  even  when  every  one  else  gave  way ;  which  not  nsoal 
with  me.  If  divided,  the  second  Bill  would  probably  have  been  lo^ 
Then  the  moment  the  ministry  began  to  venture  the  country's  happi- 
ness on  a  popish  foundation,  they  tind  their  ground  cut  from  undiar 
them/ 

*  '  Oh  what  thanks  do  I  owe  the  (xiver  of  all  good,  for  bringing  me 
in  His  gracious  providence  to  this  great  cause,  which  at  lengthy  aftef 
almost  nineteen  years*  labour,  is  successful !' ' — ib.,  304,  305. 
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Of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  polidcai  course  we  shall  say  nothing. 
We  are  indisposed  to  censure,  and  we  cannot  altogether  praise. 
His  disinterestedness  and  integrity  admit  of  no  question,  but 
many  of  his  views  were  false ;  his  personal  attachment  to  the 
ministry  frequently  blinded  his  judgment;  and  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment,  the  passions  which  sprung  from  the  French  revolution, 
induced  his  concurrence  in  those  efforts  of  an  incipient  despotism 
by  which  Pitt  soij^ht  to  establish  his  iron  rule.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Wilberforce  realize  his  own  views ;  yet  his  failure  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  other  causes  than  such  as  generally  operate  on  statesmen. 
But  we  are  forgetting  our  purpose.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for  Norwich,  presents 
the  writer  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  light.  It  is  dated  April 
23,  1798: 

*  It  is  occasionally  part  of  my  Sunday's  occupation  to  look  into  the 
state  of  my  heart  in  this  relation,  and  to  discipline  it  in  a  way  which 
might  seem  almost  too  mechanical  to  any  one  who  had  not  considered 
sufficiently  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  human  mind.  I  impress 
on  myself  the  uncertainty  of  all  political  opinions^  and  how  often  dif- 
ferent practical  judgments  in  persons  who  agree  in  abstract  principles 
arise  firOm  differences  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  as  to  the  credit  they 
give  respectively  to  different  sources  of  intelligence.  Then  I  put  my- 
self in  the  situation  of  an  opposition  man^  and  call  up  the  ideas,  with 
their  proper  apparel  and  in  their  several  bearings,  which  present 
themselves  to  his  mental  eye.  Then  I  consider  how  naturally  the  op- 
position men  are  irritated  by  constant  failure,  and  by  their  feeling  that 
they  and  theirs  are  suffering,  and  likely  to  suffer,  from  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  incapacity  or  wicked  intentions,  which  they  have  in  vain 
been  striving  to  counteract.  Above  all,  I  view  the  several  leading 
men  in  connexion  with  religious  topics.  I  consider  their  sad  state,  till 
I  truly  feel  for  them  ;  and  this  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  emotions 
of  cordial  good-will  rising  up  into  action.  I  trust  I  can  sincerely  de- 
clare, that  I  sometimes  look  at  them  thus  (and  something  of  these  sen- 
sations I  experience  at  this  very  moment)  with  emotions  of  enlarged 
and  unmixed  affection.  Now  this  process  tends  to  leave  my  mind  sof- 
tened and  warmed  towards  them.  But  it  does  not  alter  my  views  of 
the  consequences  of  their  measures,  or  of  the  necessity  of  warning  the 
public  of  what  appears  to  me  (speaking  in  the  presence  of  God)  the 
urgent  duty  of  counteracting  their  hostile  attempts  against  the  present 
government. 

*  I  wish  1  had  plenty  of  time,  that  I  might  let  you  still  more  into  my 
sentiments.  I  l)elieve  I  did  once  hint  to  you  (what  I  cannot  express 
in  writing)  whence  I  dreaded  the  storm  breaking  forth.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  my  duty  while  I  fill  the  forward  political  situation  I 
now  enjoy,  (let  me  retract  that  term  for  possess,  it  is  no  enjoyment ; 
how  often  do  Mrs.  W.  and  I  wish  for  private  life !  as  often  as  we  dare 
indulge  such  an  idea,)  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  for  repressing  this 
approaching  mischief.     To  be  honest  with  you,  I  must  confess  that  I 
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/<(.•!  rnori*  real  HpJ(.H;ri  a^ainftt  iidniiiiistnition  than  against  opposititn, 
tififi  tii;il  for  many  nniHfinM ;  Mime  I  fear  too  personal^  fur  self,  alas,  miU 
rr«<«'|i  ill  and  tiiint  the  purity  of  our  motives;  but  still  more,  I  hope, 
<»n  ^(Hifl  find  HiihHtfUitial  f^oumls.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  had 
{m\u\  I'vrn  Htill  have)  it  in  their  power,  I  will  not  say  to  dispel  the  cloud 
whirJi  hfinf^H  over  this  country,  but  to  brighten  our  prospects  materiallj, 
iunI  tliiit,  by  nH'uns  tlie  most  virtuous,  the  most  praiseworthy,  the  most 
lii»iMinnili]r  to  theniHclvoH.  I  have  submitted  to  that  most  painful  duty 
of  rrniotiNtralin^  against  wliat  I  thought  wrong,  of  urging  what  I  feel 
right :  and  iM*rliapM  witli  a  lieart  galled  and  wounded  and  saddened  hj 
ni*gh*(*t,  atul  frustration,  and  anticipation  of  evil,  I  have  had  to  fiilm 
Ihu  duty  (for  suoh  on  tlio  wliole  it  has  appeared  to  me)  of  defending 
ihiHii  and  rebutting  their  o])poncnts.' — ^VoL  II.,  pp.  267 — 269, 

III  f(»ll<)winf(  the  history  of  the  Abolition  struggle,  we  have 
|miMt«d  ovrr  iniuiy  iiitorostiiiff  incidents  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  lif(^ 
lo  Nouio  of  wliioh  wo  now  aclviTt. 

In  April,  1707,  lie  published  his  Practical  View,  a  work  so 
woll  known  to  tho  roadors  of  die  Eclectic,  that  we  need  not 
oivupy  a  Ninirlo  lino  in  describing  it  Religious  publications 
\\«'re  tluMi  but  littlo  in  donmnd«  and  tlie  expectations  of  Mr. 
( 4idoll  wore  oonsoquently  very  limited.  ^  You  mean/  said  that 
i^endeman,  *  ft)  put  your  name  to  tlie  work?  Then  I  think  we 
'  may  venture  upon  ;V>0  copies.*  This  ediuon  was  expended  in 
a  tew  days,  atul  within  six  months  ToOO  copies  were  sold.  It  is 
exti^MueU  ditKeult  in  the  altenni  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  tlnl\  to  evtin\ate  the  impression  made  by  the  work  on  its 
fu-st  appeara«\V.  The  e\-anjjx^]ioal  mrty  were  then  a  feeble 
ininoiitx  in  the  eluuvh.  I  lie  whoie  weight  of  ecclesiastical 
aulhoMt)  M  a>  aii-:ui^M  \]\ciw  and  the  (xiironage  of  the  crown  was 
>;nrnlothe\v  opponents.  Vheir  v:ew>4  wore  grossly  misunder- 
^»*ssK  an»l  tl',e\v  atJ,u"hmon;  to  the  hionuvhy  \i'as  openly  im- 
pui^\usl  \i  is.  i^e:v1'*^^«l\  no  xwn^^or  xhsk\  ihcy  exulted  in  t^  ap- 
p\')\':^n«v  ot  M.i^h  an  .■)i^>«v\iU\  .'^iMa  ant^i.'^;}\at<Hi  from  his  labouis 
i)w  wox*  UK\jSMi;:%nt  vevv.'.x 

\    v,"..t^    x.^v.   K^r^xx^iV      \^      HeiiT^    Ty«vir7.t4ir.   wriies  to  Mr. 

.(  4A«-  i«^  «*XN'?.  iv)iv.v  sUw  \\yi,  i'l'Hr.  x-«i«.  ^»*iiuj*;  h&vc  supjxiji^  MiwmwA 
•»'.,  ill.  K ■.•••. X-.-  'i^'.*.  \Mio-  ,yv'.\t»«,v.  -.vvivi*^  Ti'f  «iisLop»  m  gcMnl 
V  i:» '  N.v.v.vHv  i"*^  '\  ^^'.^  .ij^  ^s-i'iv  '  '.I"!  vj-rr.:'  .  susnc  more  cooDy. 
M'»*.x   «v    )Sv  K>^    • '•!.   ^vv-«v'i    ^•••,«M4S   wJTi.:-*    i.n»^  iippKwe  rf  it; 

« ix  »■'.  *  ^«  V'*  .»    V',v'.i«      ^f^,     .   Tn.fr.;  i.'^r.A.  ^uid  raosid^  it  it 

''   x^-."-  '.'o-       ■  '      *•  .:•-:*»      t'«:I^«m  Wake- 
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*  This  was  tlie  universal  feeling'  amongst  those  i^o  looked  seriously 
>und  them  on  the  iace  of  things.  *  I  am  truly  thankful  to  Provi^ 
nce^*  wrote  Bishop  Porteus^  '  that  a  work  of  this  nature  has  made 

appearance  at  this  tremendous  moment.  I  shall  offer  up  my  fervent 
aycrs  to  Grod,  that  it  may  have  a  powerful  and  extensive  influence 

the  hearts  of  men,  and  in  the  first  place  on  my  own,  which  is 
^eady  humhled,  and  will  I  trust  in  time  be  sufficiently  awakened  by 
^  ^  I  deem  it/  Mr.  Newton  told  him,  ^the  most  valuable  and  im. 
rtant  publication  of  the  m-esent  age,  especially  as  it  is  yours :'  and 
.Mr.  Grant  he  wrote,  '  What  a  {menomenon  has  Mr.  Wilber£oroe 
tit  abroad !  Such  a  book  by  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  time !  A 
A  which  must  and  will  be  read  by  persons  in  the  higher  circlet^ 
10  are  quite  inaccessible  to  us  little  folk,  who  will  neither  hear  what 
»  can  say,  nor  read  what  we  may  write.  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
d  with  hope.  I  accept  it  as  a  token  for  good :  yea,  as  the  brightest 
ken  I  can  discern  in  this  dark  and  perilous  day.  Yes,  I  trust  thst 
e  Lord,  by  raising  up  such  an  incontestable  witness  to  the  truth  and 
wer  of  the  gospel,  has  a  gracious  purpose  to  honour  him  as  an  in- 
mnent  of  reviving  and  strengthening  the  sense  of  real  religion  where 
already  is,  and  of  communicating  it  where  it  is  not.' ' 

— ib.,  pp.  200,  201. 

The  cireidation  of  the  work  was  unprecedented.  In  1826 
teen  editions  bad  issued  from  the  English  press,  and  twenty- 
B  from  that  of  America.  It  has  been  translated  into  the 
lench,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German  languages,  and 
influence  has  been  proportioned  to  its  diffusion. 
There  is  one  anecdote  of  the  work  too  interesting  to  be 
litted.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  Burke  was  drawing 
wwrds  the  close  of  his  brilliant  but  erratic  career.  He  was  an 
mlid  at  Bath,  and  some  of  his  latest  hours  were  employed  in 
perusal. 

*  *  Have  you  been  told,'  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  asks  Mrs.  Hannah 
nre,  '  that  Burke  spent  much  of  the  two  last  days  of  his  lifo  in 
iding  Wilberforce*s  book,  and  said  that  he  derived  mucli  comfort 
m  it,  and  that  if  he  lived  he  should  thank  Wilberforce  for  having 
tt  such  a  book  into  the  world  ?  so  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  with 
nrke  at  the  time.'  Before  his  death  Mr.  Burke  summoned  Dr. 
nrence  to  his  side,  and  committed  specially  to  him  the  expression  of 
96  thanks.' — ib.,  p.  208. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  duel  with  Mr.  Tierney,  May  27, 
98,  Mr.  Wilberforce  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  bring  the 
bject  of  duelling  before  the  House,  which  was  prevented  by 
i  following  letter  from  the  premier : 

*  My  dear  Wilberforce, 
'  I  am  not  the  {)€r8oii  to  argue  with  you  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
,ood  deal  concerned.     I  liope  too  that  J  am  incapable  of  doubting 
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your  kindness  to  me  (ho^vever  mistaken  I  may  think  it)  if  you  let  any 
sentiment  of  that  sort  actuate  you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  must 
suppose  that  some  such  feeling  has  inadvertently  operated  upon  you, 
because  whatever  may  be  your  general  sentiments  on  subjects  of  this 
nature^  they  can  have  acquired  no  nevr  tone  or  additional  argnment 
from  any  thing  that  has  passed  in  this  transaction.  You  must  be  sup- 
posed to  bring  this  forward  in  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

*  '  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  accessary  in  loading  one  of  the  pardes 
with  unfair  and  unmerited  obloquy.  With  respect  to  the  other  party, 
myself^  I  feel  it  a  real  duty  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  your  motion  is 
one  for  my  removal.  If  any  step  on  the  subject  is  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment and  agreed  to,  I  shall  feel  from  that  moment  that  I  can  be  of 
more  use  out  of  office  than  in  it ;  for  in  it,  according  to  the  feelings  1 
entertain,  I  could  be  of  none.  I  state  to  you,  as  I  think  I  ought,  dis- 
tinctly and  explicitly  what  I  feel.  I  hope  I  need  not  repeat  ^i^at  I 
always  feel  personally  to  yourself. 

'  Yours  ever, 

*  William  Pitt.' 
— ib.,  pp.  281, 382. 

This  communication  staggered  Mr.  Wilberforce's  resolutioiif 
and  induced  him  to  pause.  The  following  entry  occurs  in  his 
diary: 

'  June  1st.  To  town  to-day  and  yesterday,  and  back  in  the  evenings 
Much  discussion  about  duel  motion.  Saw  Pitt  and  others — all  pressed 
me  to  give  it  up.  Consulted  Grant  and  Henry  Thornton,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  give  it  up,  as  not  more  than  five  or  six  would  support  me^ 
and  not  more  than  one  or  two  speak,  and  I  could  only  have  carried  it 
so  far,  as  for  preventing  ministers  fighting  duels.  June  2d.  Being  re- 
solved, I  wrote  to  Pitt  to  give  it  up.' — ib.,  282. 

The  conduct  of  the  minister,  we  are  subsequently  informed^ 
was  approved  of  by  the  king, — so  lax  was  the  morality  even  of 
George  the  Third,  of  whose  piety  so  much  has  been  absurdly 
said. 

The  extracts  given  from  Mr.  Wilberforce's  private  papers^ 
supply  many  sketches  of  his  leading  contemporaries ;  some  of 
these  we  will  quote.  The  following  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  or  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Bentham,  and  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  embittered  di^juft 
at  public  men  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 

* '  Odd  enough  were  the  parties  I  then  met  once  or  twice  enrj 
winter  at  Bentham's  house,  at  wliich  his  brother  General  Bentbanif 
Lord  St.  Helen's,  Abbot,  Roniilly,  old  Professor  Christian,  and  mysdf , 
were  the  ordinary  guests.' 

'  This  intimacy  had  grown  out  of  liis  attempts  to  assist  Mr.  Bentham 
when  the  failure  of  his  '  panopticon '  had  involved  him  in  pecunisiy 
losses.     The  plan  of  this  penitentiary  greatly  pleased  Mr.  Dundtfi 


^ 


md  he  obtained  Mr.  Pitt's  sanction  for  the  experiment.  Thus  encbn. 
mged,  Mr.  Bentham  had  entered  into  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
bttiidingy  when  Lord  Spencer  complained  loudly,  and  snccessfully,  of 
its  vicinitj  to  his  estate.  It  proved  no  easy  matter  to  find  another 
site>  whilst  the  delay  involved  Mr.  Bentham  in  serious  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  took  up  his  cause  with  zeal ;  and  applied,  amongst 
others,  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  'Westminster,  in  furtherance  of 
his  design.  '  I  shall  never  forget  JHorsley's  keen  glance,  when  in  the 
coarse  of  our  discussion  he  asked  me,  '  Mr.  Wilberforce,  do  you  think 
that  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  earnest  in  the  business  ?'  Never  was  any  one 
worse  used  than  Bentham.  I  have  seen  the  tears  run  down  the  cheeks 
of  that  strong-minded  man  through  vexation  at  the  pressing  importu- 
oity  of  creditors  and  the  insolence  of  official  underlings,  when  day  after 
daj  he  was  beting  at  the  Treasury  for  what  was  indeed  a  mere  matter 
of  right  How  indignant  did  I  often  feel,  when  I  saw  him  thus  treated 
by  men  infinitely  his  inferiors!  I  could  have  extinguished  them.  He 
•ras  quite  soured  by  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  harsh 
opinions  afterwards  were  the  fruit  of  his  ill  treatment.'  '  A  fit  site,' 
at  last  wrote  the  weary  man,  ^obtainable  for  my  purpose,  without  a 
gingle  dissentient  voice,  is  that  of  the  golden  tree,  and  the  singing 
water,  and  after  a  three  years'  consideration  1  beg  to  be  excused 
searching  for  it' — '  Bentham's  hard  measure' — '  Bentham  cruelly  used' 
— '  Jeremy  Bentham,  suo  more' — are  Mr.  Wilberforce's  docketings 
upon  the  letters  which  at  this  time  passed  frequently  between  them. 
Some  of  them  are  not  a  little  singular. — '  Kind  sir,'  he  writes  in  one, 
'  the  next  time  you  happen  on  Mr.  Attorney-General  in  the  House  or 
elsewhere,  be  pleased  to  take  a  spike,  the  longer  and  sharper  the 
better,  and  apply  it  to  him  by  way  of  memento  that  the  Penitentiary- 
Contract  Bill  has,  for  I  know  not  what  length  of  time,  been  sticking 
in  his  hands ;  and  you  will  much  oblige, 

'  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

'  Jeremy  Bentham. 
*  N.B.  A  corking  pin  was  yesterday  applied  by  Mr.  Abbot.' 

— ib.,  pp.  170—172. 

Numerous  notices  of  Mr,  Canning  are  interspersed  throughout 
these  volumes,  from  which  we  gather — and  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  fact — that  he  was  no  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
The  following  are  a  sample : 

*  C.  knew  Canning  well  at  Eton  ;  he  never  played  at  any  games  with 
the  other  boys  ;  quite  a  man,  fond  of  acting,  decent,  and  moral.'  .... 
'  Poor  fellow,  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother  to  bring  him  up.  He 
was  brought  up,  partly  I  believe,  with  Sheridan.     I  always  wondered 

He  was  so  pure.' *  Canning,  clever  .  .  .  genius  .  .  .  but  too  often 

speaking,  and  too  flippant  and  ambitious.'  ....  Canning's  drollery  of 
voice  and  manners  were  inimitable ;  there  is  a  lighting  up  of  his 
features,  and  a  comic  play  about  the  mouth,  when  the  full  fun  of  the 
approaching  witticisms  strikes  his  own  mind,  which  prepares  you  for 
the  burst  which  is  to  follow.' ....    '  How  striking,'  it   is  remarked  in 
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1812,  '  is  Canning's  example !  Had  he  fairly  joined  Percival  on  Uie 
Duke  of  Portland's  death,  as  Percival  offered,  he  would  now  have  been 
the  acknowledged  head,  and  supported  as  such.  But  his  ambitiooi 
policy  threw  him  out,  and  he  sunk  infinitely  in  public  estimation,  and 
has  since  with  difficulty  kept  buoyant.' 

These  sentences  culled  from  different  parts  of  the  work 
furnish  a  graphic  sketch  which  the  following  passage  will  com- 
plete. 

'  Whitbread  was  a  rough  speaker ;  he  spoke  as  if  he  had  «  pot  of 
porter  at  his  lips  and  all  his  words  came  through  it.  I  rememb!^  Im 
drawing  tears  from  me  upon  the  lottery  question.  After  Canning*! 
speech  on  Lord  Bexley's  Resolution  about  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling 
being  of  equal  value  with  a  guinea,  he  said  to  me, '  Well,  I  do  envy 
him  the  power  of  making  that  speech.'  This  was  very  curious  to  m^ 
because,  J  never  could  have  guessed  that  it  was  at  all  the  model  t9 
which  he  aspired.  Poor  Canning  !  1  knew  him  well,  and  he  knew 
that  I  knew  him.  He  felt  that  I  knew  him  before  he  became  well  sc 
quainted  with  Pitt.  He  had  a  mind  susceptible  of  the  forms  of  ereit 
ideas  ;  as  for  these  men,  they  have  not  minds  up  to  any  thing  of  tbi 
sort ;  their  minds  would  burst  with  tlie  attempt.  I  have  often  talked 
openly  with  Canning,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  some  good  may  hsfe 
come  from  it.  When  I  was  with  him  once,  he  was  in  bed,  on  a  sort 
of  sofa-bed,  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  and  Southey  was  mentioned.  '  I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  in  town.'  '  Yes,  he  is,  and  dines  with  me  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  >vill  not  come  because  it  is  Sondsf*' 
Canning  was  not  a  first-rate  speaker  *  Oh  he  was  as  di£ferent  as  pot* 
sible  from  Pitt,  and  from  old  Fox  too,  though  he  was  so  rough ;  he 
had  not  that  art,  '  celare  artem.'  If  effect  is  the  criterion  of  good 
speaking.  Canning  >vas  nothing  to  them,  for  he  never  drew  yon  to  nim 
in  spite  of  yourself.  You  never  lost  sight  of  Canning;  even  in  that  ad- 
mirable speech  of  his  about  Sir  John  C.  Hippisley,  when  your  musdeB 
were  so  exercised  by  laughing,  it  was  the  same  thing ;  yet  he  was  a  more 
finished  orator  than  Pitt.' — vol.  v.  339,  340. 

The  following  are  among  the  notices  of  Sheridan* 

'  Sheridan  infinitely  >\'itty,  having  been  drinking.*—'  Sheridan 
fights  lustily  for  Addington.  He  proi>osed  a  sufficiently  absurd  vote 
of  thanks  last  night  (August  10th  1803)  to  the  volunteers  who  had  to 
gallantly  offered  their  services  ;  but  you  see  clearly  that  the  affectioiiatt 
regard  of  government  to  him  knows  no  bounds  in  this  honeymooil  of 
their  union.  Lord  St.  Vincent  lately  offered  Tom  Sheridan  a  mof| 
lucrative  place,  which  Sheridan  refused ;  very  wisely,  I  think.' — '  Stltb" 
ridan  would  (June  1808)  against  the  advice  of  all  the  opposition  friends^ 
electrify  the  country  on  the  Spanish  business.  He  came  down  to  da 
house,  but  the  i»pportunity  being  dolayetl,  he  going  up  stairs  got  ao 
drunk,  as  to  make  him  manifestly  and  disgracefully  besotted.  Yet  hs 
sieemed  to  remember  a  fair  siMX'ch.  for  the  topics  were  good ;   only  Be 
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tras  like  a  man  catching,  through  a  thick  medium  at  the  objects  before 
him.  Alas^  a  most  humiliating  spectacle ;  yet  the  papers  state  him  to 
have  made  a  brilliant  speech^  &c.  So  true  is  what  Cobbett  said  of  his 
friendship  to  the  editors  and  reporters/ 

An  anecdote  is  told  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  traditionary 
accounts  of  this  depraved  but  extraordinary  man. 

•  One  day  while  Hastings'  trial  was  proceeding,  an  important  point 
came  on  when  only  Burke  and  two  or  three  more  were  present — ^little 
Michael  Angelo  among  them^  very  pompous.  Ned  Law,  who  was  to 
ftnrue  the  case  as  Hastings'  counsel^  began, '  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  to  raise 
a'  oiscnssion  on  this  matter.  This  is  no  doubtful  question  of  political 
expedience^  it  is  a  mere  point  of  law,  and  my  honourable  friend 
A^re^  pointiog  to  little  Michael^  '  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
taw,  wnich  he  has  practised  with  so  much  success,  can  confirm  fiiUy 
nvbat  I  say.'  Michael  puffed  and  swelled,  and  almost  assented. 
Burke  was  quite  furious^  and  ran  to  him  and  shook  him,  saying,  *  You 
Sttle  rogne^  what  do  you  mean  by  assenting  to  this  ?'  Michael  is 
talked  of  for  a  peer.  It  is  not  unlikely ;  he  has  no  son.  He  was  left  a 
fortune  by  his  feither^  who  was  a  builder,  and  he  got  on  by  keep- 
a  good  cook  and  giving  excellent  dinners.  I  remember  Sheridan 
lying  off  on  him  one  of  his  amusing  tricks.  He  did  not  know  where  to 
JO  for  a  dinner,  so  sitting  down  by  Michael  Angelo,  he  said,  '  There  is  a 
loestion  likely  to  rise  presently  on  which  from  your  legal  knowledge 
jTOU  will  be  wanted  to  reply  to  Pitt,  so  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of 
leaving  the  House.'  Michael  sat  still  with  no  little  pleasure,  while 
Sheridan  slipped  out,  walked  over  to  Michael's  liouse,  and  ordered  up 
dinner^  saying  to  the  servants,  '  Your  master  is  not  coming  home  this 
evening.'  He  made  an  excellent'dinner,  came  back  to  the  house^  and 
seeing  Michael  looking  expectant,  went  to  release  him,  saying,  *  I  am 
sorry  to  have  kept  you,  for  after  all  I  believe  this  matter  will  not  now 
OQfme  on  to-night.'  Michael  immediately  walked  home,  and  heard  to 
his  no  little  consternation^  when  he  rang  for  dinner,  '  Mr.  Sheridan 
liad  it,  sir,  about  two  hours  ago.' — ib.  337- — 339. 

Of  Lord  Castlere^h,  whose  administration  he  nevertlieless 
supported,  he  says,  *  What  a  cold  blooded  creature !'  and  refers  in 
the  following  terms  to  his  suicide. 

'  S.  brought  a  report  from  Croydon  that  poor  Londonderry  had 
destroyed  himself.  I  could  not  believe  it.  The  *  Courier/  however, 
aad  several  letters  too  clearly  confirmed  it.  He  was  certainly 
deranged — the  effect,  probably,  of  continued  wear  and  tear  of  mind. 
Bat  the  strong  impression  of  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  non- 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  both  as  abstracting  from  politics,  from  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  reflections,  and  as  correcting  the  false 
views  of  worldly  things,  and  bringing  them  down  to  their  true  diminu. 
tiveness.'  '  All  the  time  that  I  have  been  writing,'  he  concludes  a  letter 
this  day  to  Mr.  Stephen,  '  poor  Castlereagh  has  been  in  my  mind. 
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I  never  was  so  shocked  by  any  incident.  He  really  was  the  last  man 
ia  the  world  who  appeared  likely  to  be  carried  away  into  the  com. 
mission  of  such  an  act !  So  cool,  so  self-possessed.  It  is  very  curious 
to  hear  the  newspapers  speaking  of  incessant  application  to  busines, 
forgetting  that  by  the  weekly  admission  of  a  day  of  rest,  which  onr 
Maker  has  graciously  enjoined,  our  faculties  would  be  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  this  constant  strain.  I  am  strongly  impressed  by  tbe 
recollection  of  your  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  lawyers  to  give  up 
Sunday  consultations,  in  which  poor  Romilly  would  not  concur.  If  he 
had  suffered  his  mind  to  enjoy  such  occasional  remission,  it  is  highh 
probable  the  strings  would  never  have  snapped  as  they  did,  from  over- 
tension.  Alas !  Alas !  poor  fellow !  I  did  not  think  I  sbonld  feel  ftr 
him  so  very  deeply.' — ib.  134,  135. 

Tliis  extract  reminds  us  of  another  illustrative  of  the  disdii- 
guished  man  referred  to. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  Romilly  was,  that  though 
he  had  such  an  immense  quantity  of  business,  he  always  seemed  an  icue 
man.  If  you  had  not  known  who  and  what  he  was,  you  would 
have  said — *  he  is  a  remarkably  gentleman.like,  pleasant  man ;  I  sup- 
pose,  poor  fellow,  he  has  no  business ' — for  he  would  stand  at  the  hif 
of  the  house,  and  chat  with  you,  and  talk  over  the  last  novel,  with 
which  he  was  as  well  acquainted  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think 
about.  Once,  indeed,  I  remember  coming  to  speak  to  him  in  court, 
and  seeing  him  look  fagged  and  with  an  immense  pile  of  papers  hj 
him.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Lord  Eldon  had  been  reproached  fit 
having  left  business  undischarged,  and  had  declared,  that  he  would  get 
through  all  arrears  by  sitting  on  until  the  business  was  done.  As  I 
went  up  to  Romilly,  old  Eldon  saw  me,  and  beckoned  to  me  with  ai 
much  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  as  possible.  When  I  was  alone  wid 
Romilly  and  asked  him,  *  how  he  was,'  he  answered,  *  I  am  womt» 
death  ;  here  have  we  l)een  sitting  on  in  the  vacation,  from  nine  in  the 
nioming'until  four;  and  when  we  leave  this  place,  I  have  to  read  through 
all  my  papers,  to  be  ready  for  to-morrow  morning ;  but  the  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  all  is,  that  Eldon,  who  has  not  only  mine,  but  all 
the  other  business  to  go  through,  is  just  as  cheerful  and  untired  m 
ever.'— ib.  341,342. 

We  close  our  political  sketches  with  the  following  group. 

'  When  Lord  Londonderry  was  in  his  ordinary  mood,  he  was  Teiy 
tiresome,  so  slow  and  htnivy.  his  sentences  only  half  formed,  his  matler 
so  confined,  like  what  is  said  of  the  French  army,  in  the  MoioiNr 
retreat,  when  horse,  ftwt,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  were  huddled  toeetlMri 
helter-skelter  ;  yet  when  he  ^^-as  thoroughly  warmed  and  excited,  he 
was  often  very  fine,  very  statesmanlike,  and  seemed  to  rise  quite  inl*' 
another  man.' 

*  Our  general  impression  of  Sheridan  was,  that  he  came  to  the  hoiHt 
with  his  tlaslios  prepared  and  ready  to  let  off.  He  avoided  encountennf 
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Pitt  in  unforeseen  debating,  but  when  forced  to  it  usually  came  off 
urell/ 

*  Fox  was  often  truly  wonderful.  He  would  begin  at  full  tear,  and 
roll  on  for  hours  together  without  tiring  either  himself  or  us/ 

'  Pitt  talked  a  great  deal  among  his  friends.  Fox,  in  general 
lodiety,  was  quiet  and  unassuming.  Sheridan  was  a  jolly  companion, 
md  told  good  stories,  but  has  been  overrated  as  a  wit  by  Moore.' 

'  Fox  was  truly  amiable  in  private  life,  and  great  allowance  ought  to 
iie  made  for  him :  his  father  was  a  profligate  politician,  and  allowed 
lim  as  much  money  to  gamble  with  as  ever  he  wished.' 

^  ^I  asked  him,' says  Mr.  Harford,  'if  he  remembered  the  miser  Elwes  in 
Jie  House  of  Commons  ?  Perfectly ;  and  that  question  reminds  me  of  a 
various  incident  which  one  day  befell  that  strange  being.  In  my  younger 
lays,  we  often  went  to  the  house  in  full  dress,  on  nights,  for  example, 
irlien  we  were  any  of  us  going  to  the  opera.  Bankes,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
dnd,  was  seated  next  to  Elwes,  who  was  leaning  his  head  forward  just 
t  the  moment  when  Bankes  rose  hastily  to  leave  his  seat,  and  the  hilt 
f  his  sword  happening  to  come  in  contact  with  the  miser's  wig,  which 
le  had  probably  picked  off  some  scare-crow,  it  was  unconscioudy  borne 
way  by  Bankes,  who  walked  in  his  stately  way  down  the  house,  fol- 
ywed  by  Elwes  full  of  anxiety  to  regain  his  treasure.  The  house  was 
1  a  roar  of  merriment,  and,  for  a  moment,  Bankes  looked  about  him 
randering  exceedingly  what  had  happened.  The  explanation  was 
rnly  amusing,  when  he  became  conscious  of  the  swordhilt  which  he 
ad  acquiredZ—ib.  259,  260. 

One  of  the  most  honourable  labours  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  re- 
jected the  extension  of  Christianity  in  our  eastern  provinces. 
Ic  felt  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  frequently  pressed  it  on  the 
ittention  of  parliament.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  amusing 
Qcident  occurred,  the  humour  of  which  can  be  fully  appreciated, 
noly  by  those  who  knew  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 
Poor  Andrew  Fuller  little  thought  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
bim.     The  anecdote  is  thus  related. 

'  One  great  argument  of  his  opponents  was  grounded  on  the  enthu- 
nastic  character  which  they  imputed  to  the  missionary  body.  India, 
hitherto,  had  seen  no  missionary  who  was  a  member  of  the  English 
diorch,  and  imputations  could  be  cast  more  readily  on  '  Anabaptists 
«ad  fanatics.'  TTiese  attacks  Mr.  Wilberforce  indignantly  refuted,  and 
well  had  the  noble  conduct  of  the  band  at  Serampore  deserved  this 
vindication.  ^  I  do  not  know,'  he  often  said,  '  a  finer  instance  of  the 
numd  sublime,  than  that  a  poor  cobbler  working  in  his  stall  should  con. 
odve  the  idea  of  converting  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity ;  yet  such  was 
Dr.  Carey.  Why,  Milton's  planning  his^  '  Paradise  Lost '  in  his  old 
age  and  blindness  was  nothing  to  it.  And  then  when  he  had  gone  to 
udia,  and  was  appointed  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  a  lucrative  and  honour- 
able station  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  with  equal  nobleness  of 
mind  he  made  over  all  his  salary  (between  £1000  and  £1500  per 
tanom)  to  the  general  objects  of  the  mission.  By  the  way,  nothing  ever 
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gave  me  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  low  and  mercenary  standard  of  yonr 
men  of  honour,  than  the  manifest  effect  produced  upon  the  House  flf 
Commons  by  my  stating  this  last  circumstance.  It  seemed  to  be  the  onlj 
thing  which  moved  them.'  Dr.  Carey  had  been  especially  attacked, 
and  '  a  few  days  afterwards  the  member  who  had  made  this  charae 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  in  a  manner  which  in  a  noted  duellist  coaU 
not  be  mistaken,  *  Pray,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  do  you  know  a  Mr.  Andrev 
Fuller,  who  has  written  to  me  to  retract  the  statement  which  I  made 
with  reference  to  Dr.  Carey  ?' 

'  Yes ;'  1  answered  with  a  smile,  '  I  know  him  perfeetlj,  M 
depend  upon  it  you  will  make  nothing  of  him  in  your  way  ;  he  ii  • 
respectable  Baptist  minister  at  Kettering/  In  due  time,  there  osM 
from  India  an  authoritative  contradiction  of  the  slander.  It  wm  ml 
to  me,  and  for  two  whole  years  did  I  take  it  in  my  pocket  to  tk 
House  of  Commons  to  read  it  to  the  house  whenever  tiie  author  of  tk 
accusation  should  be  present ;  but  during  that  whole  time  he  nefer 
once  dared  show  himself  in  the  house.' — vol.  iv.  123,  124. 

Before  closing  our  extracts,  we  must  recur  briefly  to  tvo 
topics  on  which  Mr.  Wilberforce's  opinions  are  strongly  expressed. 
They  are  both  of  present  importance,  and  his  judgment  b  en- 
titled to  weight. 

Wc  have  recently  heard  much  of  the  probability  of  a  coelitkm 
between  the  pure  Whigs  and  moderate  conservatives.  Sone 
movements  have  been  made  towards  it,  and  the  short-sighted  and 
jfTfufenf  are  in  favour  of  it.  For  ourselves,  we  hold  it  in  contemplf 
and  point  to  the  history  of  the  past  in  proof  of  its  mischievous  t^ 
diMicy.  If  there  is  one  historical  met  more  indisputable  ttdi 
another  it  is  this,  that  such  confederations  have  uniformly  fiwd 
to  accomplish  their  proposed  object,  and  have  terminated  in  lis 
disgrace  of  the  })arties  concerned.  But  Mr.  Wilberfbrce's  jaft- 
ment  will  have  more  weight  than  any  thing  we  can  say,  and  ik 
gladly  lay  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  expressed  on  three  dift- 
reiit  occasions ;  and  the  following  is  the  language  employed. 

'  Coalition  is  a  word  of  bad  omen.' 'I  cannot  woBdsr.il 

fjimls  (rronvillo  s  and  (vroy's  refusing  to  enter  the  present  ciluilf 
nor,  to  s:w  the  truth,  do  I  regret  it.  Anything  almost  is  better  tkSB 
a  coalition:  nothing;  is  so  likely  Ut  multiply  expeditions^  or  tOfS^ 
duiV  impunity  for  the  worst.'  ....  Ciuilitions  are  odious  thinp,Ml 
load  to  the  dissolution  of  all  principle,  luid  the  loss  of  all 
public  men :  and  surely  it  is  a  shame  that  it  should  be 
briln*  men  by  the  offer  of  giKni  places  to  wave  their  party 
— vol.  iii.  pp.  1 54,  428.  433. 

Wo  oomniond  those  sentences  to  the  deliberate  attentiea  rf 
Lord  John  Kussoll  and  Sir  Hobert  Peel  before  they  act  anotlkC' 
piooo  of  poliiioal  iH>quotry. 

'Ilio  other  subjooi  to  which  wo  reforis  thedeferencedne  toAl 
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wishes  and  interests  of  the  ministry  from  the  friends  of  Abolition. 
The  ill^iated  and  criminal  policy  of  Lord  Melbounie's  cabinet  on 
the  slavery  question  has  compelled  all  true  Abolitionists  to 
aasume  a  tone,  and  to  prosecute  a  course  of  opposition,  foreign 
ftom  their  predilections  and  party  sympathies.  The  cold-hearted 
Wd  timorous, — the  men  distmguished  for  moderation,  rather  tlian 
fax  justice, — all  in  a  word  who  prefer  a  Whig  ministry,  to  the 
interests  of  righteousness  and  the  claims  of  humanity,  have  im- 
pagaed  tliis  procedure,  as  tending  to  lower  the  reputation  and 
enaanger  the  stability  of  the  administration.  Tlie  plea  of  justice 
ham  bmi  urged  in  vain,  against  the  party  attachments  and  politi- 
Ml  •jrmpatbies  of  such  men.  For  ourselves  we  are  satisned  to 
itest  bur  defence  of  the  Delegates  on  the  simple  ground  of  princi- 
ple :  but  for  the  information  of  others  we  adduce  the  solemn  de- 
6lar&tion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  made  in  1793,  when  his  college 
associate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  premier.  Having 
len  informed  by  Dr,  Currie  of  a  report  that,  at  length,  he 
ioted  in  his  course ;  '  that  tired  of  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
\%exit  themselves,  and  fearful  of  embarrassing  the  mmister  in  his 
^difficulties ;'  he  was  about  to  defer  the  Abolition  question  till  a 
guieter  season ;  he  hastened  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  misre- 
l^reseiitation. 

jMi*  'Though  I  cannot/  he  replies,  *  enter  upon  the  topics  contained  iu 
||^r  letter,  I  must  notice  one  of  them  ;  that,  I  mean^  of  being  sup- 
fed  to  be,  as  you  delicately  express  it,  fainting  in  my  course. 
idling  I  assure  you  is  further  from  the  truth  :  it  is  one  of  tliose 
ftiinnies,  for  such  I  account  it,  to  which  every  public  man  is  exposed, 
i4/or which,  though  I  have  had  a  tolerable  proportion,  I  cannot  com- 
of  having  had  more  than  my  share.  In  tlie  case  of  every 
Ifstion  of  political  expediency,  there  appears  to  me  room  for  the  con- 
Ion  of  times  and  seasons.  At  one  period,  under  one  set  of  cir- 
dmmtanoes,  it  may  he  pro])er  to  push,  at  another,  and  in  other  circum- 
stances, to  withhold  our  efforts  ;  l)ut  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
iKtnul  commission  of  guilt  is  in  question,  a  man  who  fears  God  is  not 
ill  liberty.  Be  persuaded  then  that  I  shall  never  make  this  grjmd 
^iiise  the  sport  of  caprice,  or  sacrifice  it  to  motives  of  ]K)litical  conve- 
'ftfenee  or  personal  feeling.'  ' — Vol.  II.,  p.  22. 

^  This  vindication  is  as  coniplcte  at  the  present  day,  as  in  the 
*V*i€  and  under  the  circumstiinces  of  Mr.  Wilherforcc.  Nay,  it 
«  more  conclusive  now,  since  the  administration  ('t'  Lord  AIcl- 
bourne  might,  witli  the  utmost  facility,  an<l  vvlihont  tlio  slio litest 
damage  to  themselves  cede  tlie  prayer  of  tlie  .^'uolitioniNts,  while 
j;ke  power  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  so,  is  matter  oi'  il4»ui)t.  It  lias  been 
the  fatuity  of  our  Ministers  to  reject  the  prayer  in  united 
miUious,  without  gaining  the  slightest  party  advaiitaji^e  by  the 
misdeed.     Should  tlie  coalition  so  much  talked  of  be  effected, 
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the  mystery  which  jit  present  enwraps  their  policy  will  be 
cleared  up. 

Judging  from  the  present  volumes  it  would  appear,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  feelings  towards  our  section  of  the  religious  com- 
munity, were  far  from  being  so  liberal  as  was  generally  supposed. 
We  ali^'ays  knew  him  to  be  a  thorough  churchman,  and  were 
never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  on  this  account.  We  love  a 
man  whose  convictions  are  deep  and  his  attachments  strong,  and 
never  think  better  of  our  neighbours  who  profess  to  liola  their 
principles, — whether  religious  or  political, — with  a  light  and 
careless  hand.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  diat 
a  strong  attachment  to  our  own  principles,  is  incompatible  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  virtues  and  religious  services  of  others. 
Such  a  judgment  involves  the  worst  spirit  of  sectarianism,  froit 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Mr.  Wilberforceas 
exempted.  This  opinion,  however,  must  be  relinquished  if  the 
representations  of  his  biographers  be  received,  for  though  tlie 
references  to  us  scattered  throughout  these  volumes  are  few  and 
hurried,  they  l)etray  the  distorted  and  jaundiced  view  of  a  party 
man.  He  voted  in  1790  against  the  repeal  of  tlie  Test  Act;  zjA 
what  is  stranger  still,  he  dissuaded  a  relative,  who  comphuiMi 
that  the  Gospel  was  not  preached  in  her  parish  church,  from  a^ 
tending  the  meeting-house.     ' Its  individual  benefits,'  he.wrote^ 

*  are  no  compensation  for  the  general  evils  of  dissent.     The  iih 

*  crease  of  Dissenters,  which  always  follows  from  the  institution  d 

*  unsteepled  places  of  worship,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interesfei 

*  of  religion  m  the  long  run/  This  it  must  be  confessed  is  suffi- 
ciently sectarian ;  but  what  will  our  readers  think  of  the  follow- 
ing, when  told  that  the  village  referred  to,  was  in  the  rich  diooefiei 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  haa  its  non-resident  vicar,  whose  curate 
<  visited  the  parish  on  Sundays  only/  '  The  moral  desolation/ 
remark  his  sons,  ^  which  he  found  at  Chedder  was  a  strikiw, 
'  illustration  of  his  common  maxim,  that  ^  the  Dissenters  couU  & 
'  nothing  if  it  were  not  for  the   Established  Church ;'  for  tbe 

*  absence  of  a  resident  clergyman  had  brought  the  village  into  t 

*  state  of  universal  ignorance.'  Such  miserable  twaddle, — nt 
must  call  things  by  their  right  names,— if  it  mean  anything,  most 
mean  this,  that  because  a  clergyman  had  grossly  neglected  lui 
duty,  and  the  Establishment  had  suffered  a  village  to  sink  iiitt. 
'universal  ignorance,'  therefore  dissent  was  incapable  of  dob^ 
anything.  That  the  fact  goes  to  prove  the  inefficiency  oft 
State  Church  is  obvious,  but  how  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  fiC 
which  it  is  adduced  does  not  ap})ear. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilberforce's  mind 
expanded  and  became  more  lil>eral  as  he  advanced  in  years.  In 
early  life  he  knew  little  of  Dissenters,  and  his  antipathy  \w* 
aroused  by  their  Anti- Pittite  politics.     Subsequently,  however, 
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IV  them  more  closely,  and  though  still  a  churchman,  his 

fs  towards  them  became  more  respectful  and  kind-* 

vas  our  design  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Mr.   Wilber- 

character,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  secret  of  his 
usefulness,  but  the  extent  to  which  we  have  already  eiv- 
ed  on  our  limits  compels  us  to  refrain. 
Dre  closing  our  remarks,  we  must,  however,  say  a  word  on 
EUiner  in  which  the  biographers  have  accomplished  their 
The  staple  of  the  work  has  oeen  drawn  from  Mr.  W.'s  own 
,  and  much  skill  is  evinced  in  the  arrangement  and  combi- 

of  the  materials.  A  large  mass  of  interesting  information 
plied,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  his  religious  character, 
luld  have  wished,  and  we  believe  the  feeling  is  general^ 

more  sparing  use  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
Religious  biographies  generally  fail  in  this  respect,  and 
usefulness  is  thereby  greatly  limited.  The  same  sentiments 
seated  without  end,  and  many  readers  are  in  consequence 
ited  from  prosecuting  the  narrative  from  which,  they  might 
ise  have  derived  much  benefit  The  present  volumes  are 
d  with  extracts  of  this  kind,  and  we  fear  tiiat  few  of 
^ilberforce's  political  associates  will  have  sufficient  pers&- 
e  to  read  them  through.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  and  might 
have  been  avoided.  No  biography  would  have  done  jus^ 
such  a  man  which  did  not  exhibit  his  religious  principles 
ninent  relief;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  this  end,  that 
bolesale  use  should  be  made  of  private  memoranda,  noted 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  designed  only  for  the  writer  s  own 
.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of  these  extracts  gives  a 
;ss  and  want  of  continuous  interest  to  the  work.  The 
flags  and  grows  weary,  and  is  in  danger  of  throwing,  the 
!S  aside  altogether.  We  strongly  recommend,  in  the  event 
*ond  edition,  that  the  pruning  knife  be  unsparingly  used, 
nay  thus  be  lost  in  bulk,  will  be  more  than  gained  in 
f  interest  and  usefulness. 


I  impossible  otlierwisc,  to  .account  for  tlic  impression  he  made  on[somc 
(Servers.  'To  the  prevalence  of  charity  and  humility  in  his  mind/ 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  Norwich,  *  we  may  abscribe  the  absence 
try,  and  his  remarkable  liberality  towards  Christians,  whose  views  in 
3spects  differed  from  his  own/ — Familiar  Sketch  of  the  late  Ifillimn 
rce,  p.  1 1 , 
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Art.  VII.  The  Doctrine  of  Eleciio?i,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
(jeneral  tenor  of  Christianity  y  illustrated  from  many  parts  of  Scrip, 
ture,  and  e^ecially  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Thomas 
£rskine^  Esq.,  Advocate ;  author  of  *  Remarks  on  the  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.'  London.  James 
Duncan. 

THHE  very  interesting  volume  by  which,  on  his  present  reap- 
-*■  pearance,  Mr.  Erskine  recalls  himself  to  our  recollection,  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  large  share  of  confidence  and  regard.  And,  although 
that  confidence  has  not  been  very  strongly  confirmed  by  any  one 
of  his  subsequent  communications,  he  has  nevertheless  retained  a 
character  throughout,  which  entitles  all  his  sentiments  to  a  re- 
spectful consideration.  Most  happy  shall  we  be,  if  he  shall  be 
found  to  have  shed  any  valuable  light  on  the  momentous  but  dif- 
ficult subject  he  has  now  undertaken. 

He  commences  his  work  with  great  frankness.  *  My  object  is 
^  this  treatise/  he  says«  ^is  to  set  forth,  as  distinctly  and  simply 
^  as  I  can,  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 

*  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  election,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  ai- 
'  together  diflPerent  fi*om,  and  opposed  to,  that  which  has  paswi 

*  under  the  name  of  the  Doctrine  of  Election,  and  been  reccrrd 

*  as  such^  by  a  great  part  of  the  professing  church,  throngh  vutiaij 

*  ages.*  p.  1.  In  such  an  attempt,  it  became  him,  of  coiurse^  to 
set  out  with  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrine,  as  he  conceives  it  to 
be  generally  held ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  next  page,  he  ghres 
the  following  statement. 

'  The  doctrine  of  election  generally  held,  is,  that  God,  aocording  ^ 
His  own  inscrutable  purpose,  has  firom  all  eternity  chosen  in  Chnitt 
and  predestinated  unto  salvation,  a  certain  number  of  individuals  out 
4>f  the  fallen  race  of  Adam;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  purple, 
as  these  individuals  come  into  the  world,  He  in  due  season  visits  tbeD 
by  a  peculiar  operation  of  His  Spirit,  thereby  justifying,  and  aancdij* 
ing  and  saving  them  ;  whilst  He  passess  by  the  rest  of  the  raee,  an- 
visited  by  that  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  abandoned  li 
their  sins  and  their  punishment.  It  is  also  an  essential  part  of  tk 
doctrine,  that  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  God  dram 
the  elect  unto  Himself,  is  held  to  be  alike  irresistible  and  indiqpenMUe 
in  the  work  of  salvation,  so  that  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  canaotbe 
lost,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  not  applied,  cannot  be  saved  ;  whilst  all 
the  outward  calls  of  the  gospel,  and  what  are  named  common  open- 
tions  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  granted  to  the  reprobate  as  well  asto  Ae 
elect,  are,  when  unaccompanied  by  that  peculiar  operation,  inefieobnl 
to  salvation,  and  do  only  aggravate  the  condemnation  of  the  reprofaale.' 

On  this  statement  wc  shall  make  no  remarks  at  present,  norslij 
whether  or  not  this  is  exactly  '  The  Doctrine  of  Election/  as 
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held  by  ourselves.  We  shall  rather  permit  our  author  to  describe 
the  workings  of  his  mind  in  relation  to  a  system,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, he  *  held  for  many  years.' 

*  I  held  this  doctrine  for  maDy  years,  modified,  however  iiiconsis- 
tently,  by  the  belief  of  God's  love  to  all,  and  of  Christ  having  died 
for  all — and  yet,  when  I  look  back  on  the  state  of  my  mind  during 
that  period,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  truer  to  say,  I  submitted  to  it,  than 
that  1  believed  it.  I  submitted  to  it,  because  I  did  not  see  how  the 
Unguage  of  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  of  a 
few  similar  passages,  could  bear  any  other  interpretation  ;  and  yet  I 
cciuld  not  help  feeling,  that,  on  account  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
meaning  of  these  few  difficult  passages,  I  was  giving  up  the  plain  aiid 
obvious  meaning  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  which  seems  continually, 
ni  the  most  unequivocal  language  and  in  every  page,  to  say  to  every 
ihan,  ^  See  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day,  life  and  good,  death  and 
evil,  therefwe  choose  life  that  thou  mayestlive.'  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing, that  if  the  above  representation  were  true,  then  that  on  which  a 
real  and  righteous  responsibility  in  man  can  alone  be  founded,  was 
banting ;  and  the  slothful  servant  had  reason,  when,  in  vindication  of 
\i»  unprofitableness,  he  said,  ^  I  knew  thee,  that  Thou  art  an  hard 
^f»iL,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou 
^ngt  not  strawed.'  Above  all,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  God 
pjicii9i;e  such  as  that  doctrine  described  Him,  then  the  Creator  of  every 
jman  was  not  the  friend  of  every  man,  nor  the  righteous  object  of  con- 
JldeQce  to  every  man  ;  and  that  when  Christ  was  preached  to  sinner^, 
'^e  whole  truth  of  God  was  not  preached  to  them,  for  that  there  was 
something  behind  Christ  in  the  mind  of  God,  giving  Him  to  one,  and 
withholding  Him  from  another,  so  that  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
was  only  an  appendix  to  a  deeper  and  more  dominant  ministry,  in 
which  God  appeared  simply  as  a  Sovereign  without  any  moral  attri- 
Bute,  and  man  was  dealt  with  as  a  mere  creature  of  necessity,  without 
thy  real  responsibility.' — pp.  3 — 5. 

In  default  of  any  satisfaction  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  rebuk- 
ing these  unquiet  thoughts,  our  author  has  been  driven  to  the 
nieicessity  of  devising  an  entirely  new  scheme  ;  not  denying  or  de- 
pcecating  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  some  have  done,  but  giving 
itanother  form, — and  a  form  of  which,  to  the  best  of  our  recdl- 
lectioD,  we  have  not  spoken  untruly  in  calling  it  *  entirely  new.' 
But  let  our  readers  judge.  After  expounding  Jeremiah's  parable 
of  the  potter,  and  several  other  passages,  he  writes  as  follows. 

'  1  now  saw  the  doctrine  of  election  clearly  ;  for  I  saw  that  the  ves- 
sel unto,  dishonour  was  the  reprobate  vessel,  and  that  the  vessel  unto 
]Kniour  was  the  elect  vessel,  and  that  under  these  figures,  the  drst 
Adam  and  the  second  Adam,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  set  forth. 

*  The  first  Adam  was  created  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  as 
God's  vicegerent  upon  the  earth  ;  but  by  following  his  own  will,  sepa- 
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rule  from  aiid  indepeudeiit  of  God's  will,  he  wa&  rejected  and  fell 
under  the  sentence  of  degradation  and  death,  and  thus  became  a  vessel 
unto  dishonour.  And  the  second  Adam,  by  following  not  his  own  ^vill, 
but  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  accepting  the  punishment  of  death, 
as  the  Father's  righteous  judgment  on  the  flesh,  was  raised  from  the 
dead  to  a  glorious  immortality,  as  the  Father's  vicegerent^  instead  of 
the  first  Adam,  and  thus  became  a  vessel  unto  honour.  This  is  the 
Reprobation  and  the  Election. 

'  "We  are  not,  then,  to  think  of  Gk)d  as  looking  upon  two  men  and 
choosing  righteousness  for  the  one  and  unrighteousness  for  the  other. 
Tlie  desire  of  God  is  always  for  righteousness.  And  so  the  election  in 
Christ  is  indeed  the  coming  forth  of  Gk>d's  desire  that  all  should  be 
righteous,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  afterwards. 

*  The  first  Adam,  who  is  the  antitype  of  Saul,  is  rejected  like  Yam 
fnmi  the  favour  of  God,  and  from  being  king ;  but  still  he  it  not 
taken  out  of  the  ^^'ay,  he  is  still  permitted  to  retain  his  power :  tke 
flesh  still  reigns.  The  Second  Adam,  who  is  the  true  David,  is  elected 
int4>  his  place,  and  honoured  ^vith  the  favour  of  God,  and  with  the 
kingly  olhce ;  but  his  power  is  not  yet  manifested ;  He  is  still,  like 
David,  seeking  where  to  lay  his  head.  Both  these  kings  are  in  tlie 
world,  under  the  character  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit — uie  one,  the 
repn>K\to  head :  the  otlier,  the  elect  head :  and  they  are  xo  in  the 
world,  that  every  individual  may  join  himself  to,  and  identify  himself 
wiUu  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  his  own  choice.  And  those 
who  follow  the  flesh  |>artake  in  its  reprobation,  and  those  who  follow 
the  spirit  piutake  of  its  election.  The  sentence  of  dishonour  and 
dtnith  i^assod  on  the  first  Adam  is  the  decree  of  reprobation,  by  whidi 
Hosh,  witli  Uie  bUK>d  thereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  is  for  ever  ex- 
oUuUhI  frtmi  the  f;\vour  ;uid  kingilom  of  God  :  as  it  is  written,  *  Flah 
;u\d  bUxnl  c;uinot  inherit  the  kingiiom  of  God.  neither  doth  corruption 
inherit  in«.\)rruption/  1  Cor.  xv.  «iO.  And  whoever  would  escape  from, 
the  ri^prolution.  must  escape  fnmi  th;it  on  which  the  reprobation  lieiy 
ovon  riosh  with  the  Hfo  thortvf.  And  the  promise  of  an  eternal  Idng- 
doni  to  the  ^K^^iah.  is  the  dooroo  of  oloction.  '  I  will  be  his  Fatheri 
;uul  ho  shall  Iv  luy  Son ;  and  1  A^ill  not  lake  away  my  mercy  froin 
him.  ns  I  tivk  it  fnm\  him  th.;t  \\v.s  Ivfore  thoe,  but  I  will  setdehim 
in  luy  house  :«r.d  in  my  kv.io^^m  tVr  ivor.  and  his  throne  shall  bee8(i> 
b»\shi\\  tW  oxonr.oro."  1  C'hrv^n.  wii.  1:^.  And  whoever  would  psT- 
tako  in  \\\c  OAVtiou.  iv.ust  a^ule  in  Uhv.  o;:  whom  the  electran  Jie^ 
.uwnlv.'.j;  to  that   wv^nl,  •  ThoTV  is  no  ci^ndemnation  to  them  wlio  v^ 


in  ilirist  .K^us.  xxho  \\r»lk  not   after  the  t^esh  but  after  the  Sprit 
Kom.  viii.  \,     .Vnd  all  the  b(':u\l:^'^i\W$  in  the  Bible  are  addraned  tl 


OhhsfV  Spirit,  and  to  the  ]v«AkeTs  in  it;  t\>r  exam|4e, 
the  ^vs^r  in  st^irit  :'  •  lV.i>vw.  artM::ey  that  r.-.ourn,*  &c.  AndAeM 
WuiNiu^iiMts  an^  u^^hir.c  el^^  th;;:;  e.ecl.^n;ii«>cs  of  thai  decree  of  deo- 
ttou  \xh\oh  I'.nv.ts  tV.e  t))vor*r  «^'  ii\v.  :o  ;ho  rifbteous  spirit  of  At 
K\iiV,i*\M;s  HiW.,  rj;e  elcvt^  *.;  is  *^:-.  :he  rl4:h:«^vjs  One,  and  as  amtfi 
ly\MUH>  v\3k:V.t*v,.>  t';.r\v.;jj>.  0*:.T->;  ;he  r^iruNHi*  hejid  dweUing  ia  In 
b\  t*\th.  >**  ;il>ii»  *Uv>  \\K  l\v».:".w  i\\;-  — 
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That  Mr.  Erskine's  view  of  God's  election  is  diametrically 
iposed  to '  the  common  doctrine  is  thus,  at  a  glance,  sufficiently 
rious.  It  is  to  the  illustration  and  support  of  this  view,  and 
lecially  to  the  somewhat  difficult  business  of  interpreting  the 
sCle  to  the  Romans  in  harmony  with  it,  that  his  labours  are  de- 
ted,  more  or  less  directly,  throughout  the  volume  before  us. 
would  be  preposterous  for  us  to  affirm,  that  siicb  a  man  as  Mr* 
skine  had  written  nearly  six  hundred  pages  (for  such  is  the 
Ik  of  the  book,  in  12mo),  and  not  said  many  things  true  and 
aellent*  But,  in  our  judgment,  he  is  far  from  having  accom- 
shed  his  purpose,  either  by  general  argument,  or  by  scriptural 
deism.  Some  of  his  '  translations,'  as  he  calls  them'-r(be  ad-^ 
\s  that  they  are  rather  ^free') — are  absolutely  astounding. 
»  take  only  a  sample  at  random,  when  we  cite  Romans  viii.  ^8. 
or  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  {or  good,  to  them 
lat  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
ose:*  the  latter  part  of  which  he  thus  renders — *  to  them  who 
>ve  God,  to  them  who  obey  the  call  to  enter  into  his  purpose.* 
194.  The  following  extract  will  show  that  some  of  his  argu* 
Dts  are  no  better. 

But  some  one  will  say — this  is  true,  but  we  must  go  farther  back^ 
se^  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  among  men.  What  makes 
t,man  follow  the  reprobate  head,  and  another  follow  the  elect  head? 
iinay  seek  to  go  farther  back,  but  God  does  not. go  farther  back; 
J  has  provided  man  with  ability,  and  He  lays  the  use  of  that  ability 
Dfian's  own  door.  Thus  in  accounting  for  a  wicked  man's  turning 
ly  from  his  wickedness,  He  merely  says,  *  Because  he  considereth, 
I  tumeth  away  from  all  his  transgressions,  he  shall  surely  live.' 
»k.  xviii.  29.  And  in  like  manner,  in  accounting  for  a  wicked 
a  continuing  in  his  wickedness,  He  merely  says,  *  Because  I  have 
!ed,  ajidye  refused j  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
eled; &c.  Prov.  i.  24. 

The  difficulty  that  men  feel  in  this  matter,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
iculty  which  tliey  have  in  believing  that  God  really  has  made  a  rc- 
nsible  creature  with  the  power  of  choice  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
iriiopii  he  can  truly  and  reasonably  say,  *  I  have  set  before  thee,  this 
_,  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefore  choose  life.' '  p.  39, 

We.  have  not  quoted  this  passage,  to  express  our  dissent  from 
that  it  contains.  On  the  conti'ary>  it  has  aq  obvious  mixture 
ilBportant  truth.  But  its  weakness  lies  here,  that  the  author 
ises  '  to  go  farther  back '  than  the  actions  of  men,  and  to  in- 
re  into  the  cause  of  existing  diilerences.  He  tells  us  that 
od  docs  not  go  farther  back.'  But,  hoWever  true  this  may  be 
he  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  far  from  being  so,  we  conceive,  in 
case  of  the  righteous.  We  cannot  relinquish  our  belief  in 
;  gracious  originating  influence,  by  which  the  Lord  *  opened 
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*  the  heart'  of  Lvdia,  and  performs,  as  we  hold  to  be  declared  in 
sacred  writ,  the  same  needful  and  most  merciful  office,  for  all 
who  manifest  a  love  to  his  name.  To  maintain  that  a  choice  in 
all  cases  absolutely  independent  of  divine  influence  is  indispens- 
able to  responsibility,  is,  we  think,  philosophically  taking  unten- 
able ground  ;  while,  to  maintain  a  choice  of  holiness,  apait  from 
divine  influence,  is  giving  a  glory  to  the  sinner,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Mr.  Erskine  has  written,  we  must  yet  give  to 
the  Saviour. 

We  shall  not  go  further  into  what  we  deem  the  very  unsatis- 
tactory  interpretations  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Erskine ;  nor  at- 
tempt to  disport  ourselves  among  the  speculations,  on  almost  all 
points  of  theology,  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  his  very  de- 
sultory and  tiresome  book.  We  wish  rather  to  devote  the  brief 
space  we  may  yet  occupy  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  tepid 
which  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  so  unsuccessfully  handled. 

We  beg  to  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers,  then,  to  our 
author's  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  he  conceives  it 
to  be  *  generally  held.'     It  involves,  according  to  him,  sach  a 

*  peculiar  operation  of  the  Spirit,'  that  those  who  are  ^unvisited' 
with  it  are  '  abandoned  to  their  sins  and  their  punishment,'  and 
'  caimot  be  saved.'  p.  3.  Now  we  are  bound  to  receive  Mr. 
Iilrskine's  testimony  that  he  *  held  this  doctrine  for  many  years;* 
and  we  will  admit  further,  that  it  has  been  held  by  many  besides 
himself:  but  we  must  sav,  likewise,  that  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge  of  the  religious  world,  and  of  the  progress  of  theological 
discussion,  would  have  informed  this  estimable  writer,  that,  by  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the  doctrine 
of  election,  though  held  firmly,  is  not  so  held  as  he  states  it 
There  are  many  who  believe,  and  we  confess  ourselves  of  the 
Tmnibcr,  that,  while  the  salvation  of  some  is  secured  by  electing 
love  and  a  '  peculiar  opiM-ation  of  the  Spirit,'  there  are  none  who 
are  *  abandoned  lo  their  sins  and  their  punishment,'  or  who  can- 
not be  saved.'  In  this  resptct,  we  feel  with  our  author,  that  the 
sacred  scriptures  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  holding 
of  such  an  opinion ;  nor  could  we  maintain  the  doctrine  <rf  elec- 
tion in  any  sense  which  could  be  shown  to  involve  it*  We  aire 
quite  at  a  loss  to  luulerstand,  however,  why  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion should  be  supposed  to  involve  any  such  consequence* 
There  are  only  two  points  u])on  which  this  question  turns,  and 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  each  <rf 
them. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  Doubtless  ho  died  for  the  elect,  with  a  peculi- 
arity of  design  corresponding  to  the  peculiarity  of  that  dispenaa- 
lion  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  founded  upon  it.  But  the 
scriptures  not  less  explicitly  declare,  that  he  'gave>himaclf  t 
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ransom  for  a//,*  and  that  his  Father  *  gave '  him  for  ^  the  world.^ 
Nor  do  they  leave  us  at  any  loss  concerning  the  design  with 
which  he  died  *  for  all;*  both  clearly  defining  it  in  itself,  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  that  which  relates  to  the  church.  We  beg 
the  reader  to  mark  this  in  the  following  passages.  *  Christ  loved 
'  the  churchy  and  gave  himself /or  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 

*  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word;  that  he  might 

*  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or 

*  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ^  hut  that  it  should  he  holy,  and  with- 

*  out  blemish,^  £ph.  v.  25 — 27.  Let  the  design  here  specified 
concerning  *  the  church,'  be  compared  with  that  stated  in  John 
iii.  16,  in  relation  to  *  the  world.'     *  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 

*  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Sdn,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 

*  should  not  perish,  hut^  have  everlasting  life.^  The  latter  por- 
tions of  these  two  passages,  (and  they  are  samples  of  classes  of 
passages),  are  far  from  being  of  similar  import.  The  former  an- 
nounces a  design  to  save  ;  the  latter  a  design  to  give  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  salvation.  The  former  foreshows  a  work  to  he  accom- 
plished; the  latter,  a  condition  to  he  instituted.  The  former 
indicates  a  result  secured;  the  latter,  a  prohationary  hope. 
High  calvinistic  writers,  have  insisted  on  it,  that,  in  John  iii.  16, 

*  the  world '  means  *  the  church.'  We  have  always  thought  this 
a  matter  of  infatuation ;  since  the  design  there  expressed  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  be  taken  as  the  design  of  God  towards  the 
church.     Let  it  only  be  thus  read,     *  God  so  loved  the  church 

*  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosever  (of  the  church, 

*  namely,)  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 

*  ing  life.'  Not  to  insist  on  the  obvious  implication  here,  that 
there  would,  or  might  be,  some  of  the  church  who  would  not  be- 
lieve, and  who  would  therefore  perish  (a  result  of  his  eagerness 
in  which  the  high  calvinist  can  find  but  little  gratification),  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  this  language  does  not  convey  the  scriptural 
idea  of  God's  purpose  towards  the  church.  He  means  that  they 
shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation,  his  own 
Spirit  being  engaged  in  covenant,  to  fulfil  in  them  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power. 
The  design  which  the  passage  announces,  therefore,  fixes  its  ap- 
plication, not  to  the  church,  but  to  the  world.  It  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  position  of  the  world.     Christ  *  gave  himself 

*  a  ransom  for  all,'  to  this  end  and  effect,  *  that  whosoever  be- 

*  lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 

If  there  is  then  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  election  incompati- 
ble with  a  provision  being  made  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  so 
neither  is  there  any  thing  in  it  inconsistent  with  their  ability  to 
embrace  this  provision.  It  is  true,  that  the  people  of  God  are 
made  *  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power,'  and  that  the  Lord  *  opens 
^  their  hearts/  as  he  did  Lydia's,  to  attend  to  the  things  which 
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belong  to  iheir  {>eac€.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
tliose  who  have  not  this  special  visitation  are  unable  to  lay  hold 
on  the  hope  set  before  them.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Erskine  an- 
nounces an  important  truth,  when  he  savs,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  God  *  has  provided  man  with  ability ;'  although  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  ability  provided. 
Whether  man*s  ability  consists,  according  to  the  Armenians,  in  a 
portion  of  the  Spirit *s  influence  given  to  every  man  *  to  profit 

*  withal/  or,  according  to  our  author,  in  *  Christ's  being  in  every 
'man,  as  the  light  and  the  life/  or  in  any  other  particular 
elements,  may  be  &2r  matter  of  discussion.  For  our  parts,  we 
do  not  see  why  the  possession  of  rational  powers  should  not  be 
held  to  qualify  a  man  for  doing  the  whole  of  his  duty,  and 
amidst  the  ample  provisions  of  divine  mercy,  for  securing  the 
whole  of  his  welfare.  That  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  tern- 
porxd  things,  is  undeniable ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  eternal 
things  make  a  direct  and  most  powerful  appeal  to  our  rational 
faculties,  as  well  as  things  temporal.  If  we  were  to  employ  these 
powers  on  divine  subjects,  and  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
religious  effects,  why  should  we  not  succeed  ?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  such  an  effort  should  fail  of  a  proportionate  sequel? 
The  machinery  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  for  the  control 
of  our  passions,  and  the  moulding  of  our  character,  is  the  power 
of  voluntary  thought,  and  we  are  continually  using  it  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given.  Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  a 
person  is  employing  his  power  of  voluntary  thought,  in  contem' 
plating  such  objects  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  sorrow  for  sin,  lore 
to  God,  renunciation  of  tlie  world,  and  dedication  to  Christ^ 
Why  should  he  not  succeed  I  Can  any  one  affirm  that  he  would 
not  ?  Has  the  method  ever  been  tried,  and  come  short  of  its 
effect  ? 

We  ai'c  not  at  all  afraid,  by  this  line  of  observation,  of  any  in- 
consistency with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  divine  inffuence,  or  of 
dishonouring  the  blessed  agent  by  whom  it  is  applied.  Were 
the  (]ucstion  asked,  if  the  use  of  the  rational  powers  be  sufficient 
to  lead  men  to  God,  why  is  the  Spirit  given  to  the  elect?  we 
should  reply,  because  they  will  not  use  their  rational  powers  with- 
out it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  wiU 
not  use  their  rational  powers  for  the  production  of  religion,  apd 
hence  their  continued  impeniience.  But  no  one  surely  wiB 
affirm  that  men  cannot  use  their  rational  powers ;  nor,  theref<Nre» 
thait  they  cannot  do  whatever  the  use  of  their  rational  powers 
would  accomplish.  In  truth,  according  to  the  scriptures,  to  eft- 
gage  men  to  the  use  of  their  rational  powers  is  the  very  office  of 
the  Spirit;  for  we   are  told  that  the  Lord  opened  Lydia*s  heart. 

*  that  ahe  attended io  the  thin<(s  spoken'  by  Paul.  Acts  xvi.  14. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  their  rational  powers,  therefore,  that  mea  are 
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» flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  and  it  is  by  the  pos^ssion  of 
ttional   powers  that  they  become  capable  of  doing  so.     The 
aility,  consequently^  is  universal ;  and  as  there  is  salvation  pro- 
tded  for  all^  so  are  all  able  to  embrace  it*     And  all  this  is  in  per- 
iCt  consistency  with  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  may  thus  be 
aid,  as  we  do  not  doubt  it  is  held,  by  a  number  already  ^reat, 
nd.  continually  increasing;  without  holding  the  incredible  and 
atiscriptural  notions  that  any  part  of  the  world  'cannot  be  saved^* 
r  are  'abandoned  to  their  sins  .and  their    punishment'     We 
Vfe  the  rather  made  these  remarks,  although  the  importance  of 
le  subject  itself  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  any 
jHoIogyy  because  we  are  very  desirous  that  the  doctrine  of  eleo- 
QQ.  should  be  no  less  firmly  maintained  than  it  has  ever  been* 
hould  it,  for  a  time,  be  held  somewhat  loosely  by  a.  few,  it  would 
ily    be    another    instance    of   that  pendulum-like  movement 
r  the  human  mind,  which  has  been  so  often  observed,  and  by 
bach  opinions  vibrate. from  one  extreme  to  another,  instead  of 
nding  repose  at  the  centre.     Sometimes  we  have  been  fearful  of 
kis,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  give  utterance  to  a 
irious  caution  upon  the  subject.     The  broad  truths  which  lie  at 
le   foundation  of  God's,  universal  government  are  of  infinite; 
yoment ;  but  of  no  less  moment  and  excellency  are  those  truths 
ao,  which  relate  to  his  sovereign  and  gracious  dealings  with 
\uA  people,  his  chosen.' 
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I*^HE  first  of  these  interesting  pamphlets  discloses,  and  the 
^  second  ably  supports,  a  plan  which  has  excited  much  atten** 
pn,  not  only  in  high  quarters,  among  the  members  of  the 
overnment  and  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  but  throughout  tlie 
hole  empire.  It  proposes  such  a  decided  improvement  both  in 
?gard  to  speed  and  cost,  and  is  founded  on  calculations  so  novel 
[id  unsuspected,  in  the  system?itic  communication  by  letteK 
oaoogst  the  people,  that  it  has  naturally  excited  their  curiosity, 
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and  created  an  earnest  anxiety  to  see  it,  if  possible,  carried 
into  effect.  We  confess,  we  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill 
for  his  exertions^  and  confidently  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  government  will  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of 
the  ])eopie  presented  from  all  quarters  of  the  realm,  praying 
for  it8  adoption.  We  attribute  great  value  to  all  improve- 
numts  which  facilitate  communication  whether  of  persons  or  of 
ideas,  physical  or  intellectual ;  as  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  most 
important  religious  and  moral  results  have  been  and  will  be  de- 
duced from  an  increased  intercourse  between  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  our  country,  as  well  as  between  that  and  the  various  con- 
tinental states.  The  rail-road  is  only  second  to  the  printing-press 
in  the  utility  of  its  powers  ;  and  the  post-ofKce,  such  as  Mr.  HiU 
di'inonstrates  it  might  be  made,  would  become  their  great  and 
valuable  ally. 

A  systematic  regulated  communication  by  posty  or  by  fixed 
Ntations  and  arranged  conveyances,  for  the  constant,  secure,  and 
nipid  transmission  of  intelligence,  appears,  at  its  first  introduction 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  Europe,  to  have 
been  used  for  the  dispatch  of  news  to  and  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  only  for  the /^tz/y/Ocve'j?  of  government.  Mr.  Macculloch, 
in  his  useful  and  laborious  '  Dictionary  of  Commerce,'  refers  to 
Herodotus,  as  showing  the  existence  of  such  a  system  amonc  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  to  various  authorities  stating  its  establish- 
nient  among  the  Romans  by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  He 
then  observes,  that  *  Posts  appeiu:  to  have  been  established,  for 

•  the  first  time,  in  modern  Europe,  in  1477,  by  Louis  XL     They 

•  were  originally  intended  to  serve  merely,  as  the  ancient  posts, for 
'  the  convey anee  of  public  despatches,  and  of  persons  traveUingby 
'autliority  of  government.  Subsequently,  however,  private  indi- 
'  viduals  weiv  alloweil  to  avail  themselves  of  this  institution.     The 

•  post  ollioe  was  not  established  in  England  till  the  seventeenth 
'eentuvN.     Post-masters,  indeed,  existed  in  more  ancient  times; 

•  h\\{  then*  business  was  a>ntined  to  the  furnishing  of  post-horses 

•  to  pr»>ivM\s  \\l\o  wore  desirous  of  travelling  expeditiously,  and  to 
•the  iK>p;Ui'luui',  of  extraordinary  packets  upon  special  occasions. 

•  In  Uv?;».  rharUs  I.  eivcted  a  lotier-iUHoe  for  England  and  Scot- 
M.ohl.  but  ihis  e\u  uJed  only   Co  a  few  principal  roads.     This 

•  estAbh^hmoni  k\\A  not  suooeod  ;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 

•  eiwl  \\in\  j;«v.it  vhtHoulty  w;is  o\|h rienoe^l  in  the  forwarding  of 
'K'tteis.      \t  K^i^jh  a  }vsiM^tHv\  or  estabiishmem  for  the  weddy 

•  con\e\iUuv  of  lottoi"^  tv^  all  j^rts  of  the  kinjidom,  was  institated 
Mn  ItMi^  b\  Mr.  lM>\,ii\l  l\u-o.iu\.  .ittornov-ixeneral  for  the  com- 

•  »uor,\\o,Ahl;.     In  h\0,  :i:o -jX^sT-orr.vV  was  established  nearly  on 

•  »»>  iMwoui  tivue.>:,  .i-ul  *i^*  Kx'.os  of  'oosi.io:'  that  were  then  fixed 

•  \\\nv  *XMun\;uNi  r.l  ;^o  sv:.;-:  of  Oiuxn  Vr.r.v. 

•  I'wm  tboe>5AM;>V.:rAV',  ot":!*i  ;vs,vrtcobv  Oiv»mweU,downlo 
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*  1784,  mails  were  conveyed  either  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  made 

*  for  the  purpose,  and,  instead,  of  being  the  most  expeditious  and 

*  safest  conveyance,  the  post  had  become,  at  the  latter  period,  one 

*  of  the   slowest  and  most  easily  robbed  of  any  in  the  country. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 

*  Bath,  comptroller  general  of  the  post-office,  that  a  very  great  im- 

*  provement  might  be  made  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  respect 

*  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and  safety,  by  contracting  with 

*  the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail;  the 
'  latter  being  bound  to  perform  the  journey  in  a  specified  time,  and 
^  to  take  a  guard  with  the  mail  for  its  protection.    The  consequences 

*  have  proved  most  beneficial.     The  use   of  mail-coaches  has 

*  extended  to  every  part  of  the  empire;  and  while  the  mail  is  con- 

*  veyed  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  was  required  by  the  old 

*  system,  the  coaches  by  which  it  is  conveyed  afford  by  their 

*  regularity  and  speed,  a  most  desirable  mode  of  travelling.  The 
history  of  this  valuable  suggestion  affords  a  useful  hint  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Hill's  plan  has  been  met  in  certain 
quarters,  and  demonstrates  the  species  of  authority  that  is  due  to 
merely  practical  men.  It  vividly  shows  how  completely  similar  are 
the  views  entertained  by  official  minds  of  all  descriptions,  and  in 
all  times,  and  how  extremely  dangerous  is  any  reliance  upon  them, 
with  reference  to  any  matters  out  of  their  beaten  track. 

*  The  government,*  says  a  writer  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
'  tannica,'   heartily   approved  the  plan,  and  the  public  at  large 

*  were  satisfied  of  its  utility,  yet  like  all  new  schemes^  however 

*  beneficial,  it  met  with  a  strong  opposition :  it  was  represented  by 
'  a  nwnber  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  in  the  post^ffice^  not 

*  only  as  impracticable,  but  dangerous  to  commerce  and  the 
'  revenue,''^     Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  however^  it  was,  at 

*  last  established  and  gradually  extended  to  many  difl^rent  parts 
'  of  the  kingdom ;  and  upon  a  fair  comparison,  it  appeared,  that 

*  the  revenue  was  improved,  and  the  plan  itself  exectited  for 
>  £20,000  per  annum  less  than  the  sum  first  intimated  by  Mr. 

*  Palmer.* 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  post-office  establishment  from  its 
invention  by  Cyrust  to  the  present  time,  will  show  that  it  has  gra- 
dually advanced  in  the  extent  of  its  application  and  mode  of  its  ma- 
nagement with  the  increased  urgency  of  the  demands  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  among  the  people.  Confined  at  its  introduction  to 
the  use  of  the  ruling  powers,  it  was  by  degrees  applied  to 
national  purposes  as  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the  progress  of 


♦  Precisely  the  same  objection  lias  been  made  from,  a  similar  quarter,  to 
Mr.  Hill's  plan  ;  and,  ytq  doubt  not,  experience  will  prove  with  exactly  the 
same  justice. 

t  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  8. 
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knowledge  required  its  aid.  The  present  era  of  society,  peculiarly, 
and  honourably,  and  happily  distinguished  as  it  is,  for  very  wide 
and  increasing  diffusion  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  among  the 
mass  of  the  population,  no  less,  than  for  the  vast  commercisuf  un- 
dertakings, which  are  the  result  of  great  united  capital,  skill  and 
enterprise,  demands  an  instrument  for  the  swift  and  cheap  con- 
veyance of  intelligence  more  efficient  than  is  possessed  at  present; 
admirable  and  useful,  in  many  respects,  as  that  unquestionably  is. 
The  mighty,  nay,  the  marvellous,  improvements  which  have  been 
made  during  the  present  century,  in  what  may  be  termed  physical 
communication,  presenting  facilities  for  the  transport  of  persons 
and  goods  as  wonderful  as  they  are  beneficial,  naturally  direct  the 
public  attention  to  the  system  emploved  for  moral  communication, 
which  realizes  the  noble  vision  of  the  great  poet,  and,  now,  ma; 
be  justly  said  to 

'  Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  I  ndus  to  the  Pole.' 

In  this  public  anxiety,  we  cordially  concur;  as  we  feel  that 
considerations  of  much  deeper,  importance  than  any  merely  fiscal 
advantages  or  commercial  arrangements,  are  involved  in  any  plan 
calculated  materially  to  facilitate  correspondence.  The  mere  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  the  tax,  if  its  consequences  terminated  in 
tlie  payment^  would  hardly  induce  us  to  devote  our  pages  to  an 
inquiry  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  the  results  of  the  excessive  post- 
age charge  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  reduction  assumes  a  character  which  takes  it  out  ot  die 
peculiar  province  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  requires 
that  the  voice  of  all  that  portion  of  the  public  who  feel  stronglr 
concerned  for  the  religious  and  moral,  no  less  than  the  temportly 
benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  should  be  lifted  up  against  it 

The  chief  moral  evils  of  the  present  enormously  high  rate 
of  postage  appear  to  us  to  be  ; 

1st.  The  ciieck  thereby  presented  to  correspondence  in  general, 
but,  especially  among  the  poor. 

2nd.  The  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  religious  societies, 
and  literary  and  scientific  bodies,  and  of  institutions  calculated  tt> 
induce  valuable  moral  habits,  such  as  assurance  and  benefit  tSMf>- 
ciations. 

3rd.  The  injury  to  literature,  by  the  increased  cost  and  difficult} 
of  correcting  proofs,  the  expense  of  advertising,  &c. 

4th.  The  bad  consequences  which  arise  from  an  habitual  viol^ 
tion  of  the  law  by  all  ranks  of  society. 

We  shall  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  heads;  and 
then  describe  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  which  professes  to  remedy  these 
evils  among  others. 

ist.  The  power  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  is  one  of  the 
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valuable  privileges  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  man. 
ij  intellectual  co-operation  that  the  gradual  subjugation  of 
laterial  elements  of  nature  has  been  efiected ;  and  every 
f  that  is  afforded  for  such  intellectual  co-operation,  tends 
ly  and  necessarily  to  increase  his  physical  power.  But  the 
of  mind  and  mind  is  productive  of  even  more  important 
3  in  the  moral  advantages  which  flow  from  it.  The  ignorant 
istructed,  and  the  degraded  are  elevated,  by  being  sub- 
to  the  influence  of  the  wise  and  good ;  and  men  learn  tp 
what  is  mutually  excellent  in  each  other,  upon  being  brought 
car  contact.  The  despotic  rulers,  and  priestly  deceivers^  of 
ind  have  been  *wise  in  their  generation,'  when  throwing 
possible  difHculty  in  the  way  of  mental  and  moral  communi- 
;  The  clouds  of  prejudice  are  dispersed  before  the  warmth 
rsonal  knowledge,  and  the  natural  sympathies  of  humanity 
>y  the  merely  artificial  effects  of  mistaugnt  bigotry.  But  the 
afiections  are  only  an  enlargement  of  the  domestic.  It  is  in 
mily  circle,  around  the  hearth  of  home,  that  we  learn  our 
to  our  kind,  by  the  sweet  instincts  implanted  in  us  by  that 
se  Maker  of  our  nature  who  has  linked  by  so  indissoluble  a 
r  interests  and  our  obligations,  our  virtue  and  our  happiness, 
oflening  influence,  the  deeply  implanted  lessons  of  maternal 
and  sisterly  fondness,  retain  their  power  through  life,  and 
;1  even  the  abandoned  reprobate  on  the  scaffold  to  evince  it^ 
all  his  agony  and  shame  are  concentrated  on  the  reflected 
f  of  his  '  poor  Mother  !*  What  a  powerful  instrument  for 
eation  and  the  support  of  virtue  and  happiness,  is  impeded 
ly  regulations  which  obstruct  the  continued  operation  of 
parental  instructions  and  family  endearments,  afler  the 
dties  of  life  have  scattered  the  former  inmates  from  their 
in  the  various  avocations  of  the  world!  In  an  excellent 
by  a  *  country  clergyman/  published  in  the  '  Post  Circular,'* 
ithor  touchingly  says : — 

le  moral  advantages  of  frequent  communication  by  letter,  I  rate 
lighly;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  good  conduct^  where 
people  have  been  well  brought  up^  is  the  preservation  of  home 
p  in  all  their  freshness,  and  the  nurturing  and  cherishing  of  all 
ire  and  wholesome  influences  that  belong  to  the  family  relations. 
me  a  girl  who  left  the  parent's  roof  pure,  and  as  long  as  she 
freely  to  her  mother,  I  shall  scarcely  fear  for  her  virtue.  Give 
jTOUth  who  finds  pleasure  in  devoting  a  spare  half-hour  in  the 
g  to  the  sister  whom  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  though  he  be  a 
ed  miles  off,  there  is  a  chain  upon  him  which,  if  it  does  not  hold 
ick  from  evil,  will  check  him  in  the  pursuit  of  it.     Now,  when 


*  No.  VI.  May  4,  1838. 
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one  cnnsiders  the  fiplil  to  wliicli  these  olKicrvittions  refer,  t}ie  i 
scule  upon  which  the  eiii)rmini«  tux  niton  letters  is  working  miscliief,  in 
separating  the  nearest  friends,  and  insulating,  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  life,  those  who  want  every  help  to  Rtrengthen  theni  against 
temptation,  I  realli/  feel  thai  the  economical  part  of  the  quettion  in  qtiU 
suspended  bg  Ike  mortUptirt ;  and,  even,  if  the  million  and  a  half  were 
siicrificed,  the  gain  would  be  immense.' 

And  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  sincere  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  religious  trutli,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledcr. 
makes  the  following  valuable  remarks  through  tlie  medium  of  m 
same  publication : — 

'You,  my  dear  friend,  who  know  Mr. are  aware,  tliat  hia 

family  have  been  trained  up  from  their  childhood  to  give  instruction  In 
the  diildren  of  the  poor  wherein  they  are  placed ;  and,  in  aH  placet, 
where  they  are  located  they  are  cheerfully  and  intelligently  employed 
.in  giving  Sunday  School  and  religious  instruction  to  the  chiMrea  <if 
the  poor  families  in  their  several  neighhourhoods.  Suppose  thear 
children  Iind  a  power  to  commnnicate  a  slight  thought,  originating  in 
the  changed  aspect,  or  some  other  circumstances  of  some  one  who  Mu 
hitherto  been  wnyivard,  whose  habits  had  been  changed,  who  IiaJ 
turned  from  snllcnnesa  to  cheerfniness,  and  fierce  defiance  to  pluriil 
obedience.  These  are  scenes  which  I  cnn  assure  you  frequently  cotnf  ' 
tmder  our  observation  in  these  towns  arising,  we  hope  and  beIteve,lTOin 
the  example  and  precepts  of  those  yinmg  people 'who  undertake  tbr 
gratuitous  task  of  instructing  them.  You  must  try  and  imagine  what 
that  result  would  be  if  this  fiimily  of  children  were  thus  to  camtnnai- 
cate,  no  one  can  doit  so  well  as  yourself.  Yon  know  that  asimpleaiid 
huuible  thought  has  often  led  to  the  most  powerful  results.  The  imsl-ofiet 
tax  entirely  shuts  out  the  cuuimuuicatiim  of  mind  l)etween  thiit  ainiaUr 
aud  affectionate  family,  and  whenever  they  do  write  to  their  pnreuttM' 
to  one  another,  tliey  sit  down  under  tlio  idea,  tliat  they  must  write  ■ 
kller,  tliat  tlieir  father  nuiy  think  worth  titc  jioslage.  The  sliort  linr 
expressed  from  tlie  heart,  at  the  nminent,  would  be  worth  tn'catv 
sucji  letters  !  The  gotii^iimciit  by  snvk  a  rourxe  is  taking  the  mm 
effectunl step  toeslratig.'frmii  each  other  the  very  hest  metiibm  thtt  ttm- 
stitulf.  atn/  fommuniiy.' 

And  Mr.  Brankslon,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  the    ; 
conduct  of  an  important  department  of  one  of  the  laruest  honM- 
of  its  kind  in  England  (Leaf,  Coles,  and  Co.,  Old  Clii.iigcV  .".i.ii     , 
having  one  hundred  and  tSrty  young  persons  constainlj  innli-r  hin    ) 
observation,  gave  with  much  earnestness  aud  feeling  the  ft^llawliif 
evidence  hetore  the  Commitu'c  of  ilie  House  of  Coinniuns,  \T^cn 
liaa  been  inquiring  some  niunihs  upon   ihis  subject,  and  h»''col- 
lected   and   publislicd  most   valuable  various  information.    Mr. 
Urankstoii  says : —  

'  1  would  nc-t  consider  the  reduc'Jiin  of  jiostage,  simply  ag  a  OKiiSieKill 
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transaction,  (u/  /  would  take  it  morally ,  and  religiousfy,  and  socially  ; 

and  I  will  venture  to  say^  that  the  revenue  of  Ihe  post-office  will  be 

higher  and  greater  than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  considered  what  will  be 

the   enormous  increase  from   those  at  present  incapable  of  sending 

letters  through  the  post-office,  in  consequence  of  their  poverty.     Out 

of  one  hundred  and  forty  young  persons  in  our  house,  there  are  not 

more,  on  an  average,  than  two  in  a  day  receive  a  post  letter ;  but  they 

receive  their  letters  in  other  ways.     Looking  abroad  in  the  world, 

looking  at  Northumberland,  considering  their  pastoral  habits,  living  in 

comfort  and  decency,  their  sons  and  daughters  come  to  us  very  young, 

they  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  rate  of  postage,  they  are  sent  abroad, 

some  from  the  humblest,  and  some  from  the  most  respectable  classes, 

ai^d  from  those,  if  the  rate  was  low,  the  increase  would  be  enormous, 

and  of  a  highly  moral  and  highly  social  tendency.     We  have  many 

young  people  here  who  have  not  any  salaries  for  three  or  four  years, 

officers'  sons  and  others  who  come  to  us  for  five  years,  for  nothing,  and 

wherever  our  young  men  have  any  connexions,  they  are  obtaining 

franks,  which  are  always  in  request.     There  are  thousands  and  tens  of 

thousands  living  separate  from  their  children,  who  have  no  means  of 

communicating  with  them  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  postage  ; 

every  feeling  of  philanthropy  as  well  as  commerce  requires  there  should 

lie  a  reduction  of  postage.     /  have  seen  much  of  the  evils  resulting  from 

that  in  the  young  persons  in  our  establishment.     I  fear  that  the  want  of 

communication  with  their  parents  has  led,  in  some  instances^  to  vice  and 

jprqfiigacy,  which  might  have  been  prevented,' 

.But»  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  poor  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  are  not  duly  sensible  of  its  inestimable  value.  All  the  evi* 
dence  which  has  been  adduced  before  the  Committee,  tends 
to  show  how  bitterly  the  privation  is  felt,  and  with  what 
gi^teful  promptitude  its  destruction  would  be  welcomed  and  met. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
sending  letters  for  a  penny,  which  Mr.  Hill  desires  to  extend  to 
off  classes  of  the  community, — Captain  Bentham  said,  that 

*  St^iers  most  highly  appreciated  the  privilege,  and  that  many  of 
them  learnt  to  write  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  writing  their  own 
letters.  That  it  made  them  much  more  valuable  members  of  a  regi^ 
merU,  and  that  he  knew  they  generally  corresponded  with  &eir  rela- 
tions.  That  if  they  had  to  pay  the  present  high  rate  of  postage,  he 
thoiight  it  would  almost  entirely  destroy  their  correspondence.  That 
he  did  not  think  one  letter  in  thirty  would  be  written,  certainly  not 
one  in  twenty.  That  the  men  who  had  most  correspondence,  were 
well  behaved  men,  in  a  military  point  of  view.' 

Another  gentleman  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee, 
9iid, 

'  I  had  a  conversation  the  other  day,  with  our  postman ;  my  wife  was 
paying  for  a  letter,  and  she  made  a  remark  as  to  the  cost ;  his  reply 
was,  'yes,  it  is  a  good  thing  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it ;   for  I  assure 
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*  you  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  take  letters  to  the  poor.     /  have  known 
'  them  go  and  pawn  tlieir  goods  to  pay  for  the  postage  of  a  letter, 

*  when  they  have  wished  to  have  it ;  thai  is  a  matter  thai  hasfrequaUli/ 
'occurred.* 

And  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  stated, 

*  By  the  present  heavy  rates  of  postage^  the  poor  are  virtually 
debarred  from  all  knowledge  of^  or  intercourse  with,  their  distant 
friends  and  relatives.  Any  parochial  clergyman  who  mixes  at  all  with 
his  people  will  readily  recollect,  how  frequently  he  has  been  called  by 
a  poor  parishioner  to  write  or  direct  a  letter  to  some  absent  son,  some 
sick  parent ;  and  the  request  has  been  followed  up  by  an  entreaty  for  a 
'  little  help  towards  the  postage '  which  is  so  heavy,  and  which  '  they 
'  cannot  raise.' 

The  advantages  would  be  especially  felt,  now  that  emigration 
is  increasing  so  much  among  the  people.  All  the  arguments 
founded  on  the  above  statements  are  strengthened  ten-fold.  The 
postage  becomes  under  these  circumstances,  at  present,  quite 
suppressive  of  correspondence,  and,  yet,  the  necessity  for  it  also 
becomes  greater  than  ever.  The  instances,  to  which  we  have 
referred  (and  which  might  be  multiplied,  if  our  pages  permitted) 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical,  and  touch  the  most  indif- 
ferent to  the  importance  of  diminishing  the  rates  on  postage  as 
far  as  regards  its  dreadfully  injurious  operation  on  the  poor. 
•  2nd.  With  regard  to  the  serious  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  associatiops,  the  efiects  thus 
produced  are  very  ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Ashurst  in  the  paofi- 
phlet  of  which  the  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That 
gentleman  justly  observes,  that 

*  It  would  often  be  highly  important  with  reference  to  religioos  aad 
educational  purposes,  to  address  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  but,  although,  there  is  a  dissenting 
minister  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  there  are  no  mems 
of  knowing  his  name  so  as  to  address  him,  although  it  would  often  be 
highly  important.  The  clergyman  and  overseer  of  the  establiskment 
can  be  addressed  officially,  but  letters  cannot  now  be  addressed  to  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  each  parish  or  place  where  there  is  a  ebspel, 
and  under  present  arrangements,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  him  that  he 
is  thus  protected  from  the  infliction  of  postage,  but  let  it  be  supposed, 
that  a  penny  postage,  and  the  just  protection  of  prepayment  are  ob- 
tained, and  lists  prepared,  periodically,  uf  the  names  of  the  vttrkms 
dissenting  ministers  in  £ngland,  what  immense  advantages  woold 
result.  A  mode  of  cheap  organization  would  be  pre.sented  to  Che  dii- 
senting  interest  in  England,  and  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  eveiy 
religious  body.  The  facility  with  which  they  might  he  appealed  to  in  sia 
af  any  good  work,and  with  which  they  might  direct  their  eiforts  siuinlts- 
neously^  will  be  obvious;  they  will  be  protected  by  prepayinflMI jof 
letters  against  involuntary  expense,  and  their  periodiau  Kptotaf  ti  a 
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common  centre,  of  the  religions  progress  of  their  several  circles  or 
circuits  will  be  most  advantageous  and  useful ;  how  readily  this  will 
enable  them  to  promote  Sunday-schools,  and  their  other  educational  and 
interesting  social  objects ;  and  wherever  the  good  and  the  carefial  might 
see  the  bad  and  improvident  working  moral  injury,  they  could  consult 
those  to  whom  they  look  for  counsel  and  aid,  and  bring  their  united 
judgment  and  efforts  to  bear  against  the  mischief.  They  could  have 
readily,  easily,  and  cheaply,  and  to  men  with  their  limited  incomes 
and  deep  obligation  to  train  their  families  intellectually  and  with 
habits  of  respectability,  this  last  is  an  importint  consideration,  they 
oonld  have  readily  and  cheaply  the  knowledge  of  the  movementu 
In  their  ovm  religious  circle;  and  the  great  advantage  to  every  one  ii< 
connexion,  of  having  with  certainty  and  ease,  recent  and  cheap  news 
upon  those  subjects  in  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which  be 
may  himself  be  said  to  form  a  part,  need  only  be  brought  into  view  to 
be  admitted.' — p.  54. 

He  then  refers  to  evidence  adduced  by  the  olBScers  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Che  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.     The  former  showed,  that  the 

'Correspondence  of  his  institution  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  they  have  been  particularly  inconvenienced  by  the  charge 
on  the  printed  reports  of  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  which  are,  with  the 
letters,  placed  in  the  post-office  bag,  and  are  charged  from  six  or  seven 
shillings  up  to  eight  or  nine  pounds  &r  the  inland  postage  of  parcels  whose 
intrinsic  value  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  shillings ;  the  consequence 
is  the  packet  is  refused,  and  the  waste  paper  is  all  the  govenument 
obtain,  and  thus  the  intercourse  between  kindred  societies  is  paralyzed.' 

And  Mr.  Saintsbury  says, 

'  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  has  attempted 
the  plan  of  issuing  a  quarterly  report,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  society  and  extracts  from  its  correspimdence. 
They  would,  probably,  do  that  monthly,  if  they  could  do  it 
without  any  great  expense,  the  principal  cost  being  the  cost  of 
transmission  ;  such  brief  statements,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  we 
should  send  by  post ;  at  present,  we  send  the  major  part  by  coach  par- 
ceb.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  should  employ  the  post-office, 
except  about  ten  or  twelve  parcels. 

Mr.  Ashurst  has,  also,  well  summed  up  the  injury  inflicted  on 
scientific  institutions.     He  says, 

'There  are  various  societies  existing,  whose  objects  can  only  be 
effectually  promoted  by  eliciting  from  the  operatives  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  the  arts  the  knowledge  which  hourly  familiarity 
with  practical  subjects  has  supplied  to  their  minds.  The  operatives 
are  engaged  in  working  out  the  principles  of  science  ;  and,  though 
they  may  not  always  connect  the  theory  or  principles  with  the  practice, 
still  thcg^  are  constantly  marking  coincidences  by  which  they  learn 
what  is  and  frequently  are  enabled  of  themselves  totracexiausation,  and 
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*  you  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  take  letters  to  the  poor,  i  have  known 
'  them  go  and  pawn  their  goods  to  pay  for  the  postage  of  a  letter, 
'  when  they  have  wished  to  have  it ;  that  is  a  matter  that  hasfrequenib/ 
'occurred,^ 

And  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire  stated, 

*  By  the  present  heavy  rates  of  postage^  the  poor  are  virtuaUy 
debarred  from  all  knowledge  of^  or  intercourse  with^  their  distant 
friends  and  relatives.  Any  parochial  clergyman  who  mixes  at  all  with 
his  people  will  readily  recollect^  how  frequently  he  has  been  called  by 
a  poor  parishioner  to  write  or  direct  a  letter  to  some  absent  son,  some 
sick  parent ;  and  the  request  has  been  followed  up  by  an  entreaty  for  a 
'little  help  towards  the  postage'  which  is  so  heavy,  and  which  '  they 
'  cannot  raise.' 

The  advantages  would  be  especially  felt,  now  that  emigraiiou 
is  increasing  so  much  among  the  people.  All  the  arguments 
founded  on  the  above  statements  are  strengthened  ten-fold.  The 
postage  becomes  under  these  circumstances,  at  present,  quite 
suppressive  of  correspondence,  and,  yet,  the  necessity  for  it  also 
becomes  greater  than  ever.  The  instances,  to  which  we  have 
referred  (and  which  might  be  multiplied,  if  our  pages  permitted) 
must  convince  the  most  sceptical,  and  touch  the  most  indif- 
ferent to  the  importance  of  diminishing  the  rates  on  postage  as 
far  as  regards  its  dreadfully  injurious  operation  on  the  poor. 
•  2nd.  With  regard  to  the  serious  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  associatiops,  the  e£^ts  thvs 
produced  are  very  ably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Ashurst  in  the  paafi- 
phlet  of  which  the  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That 
gentleman  justly  observes,  that 

'  It  would  often  be  highly  important  with  reference  to  religiaos  aad 
educational  purposes,  to  address  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  but,  although,  there  is  a  dissenting 
minister  in  nearly  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  there  are  no  means 
of  knowing  his  name  so  avS  to  address  him,  although  it  would  oAea  be 
highly  important.  The  clergyman  and  overseer  of  the  estabUskment 
can  be  addressed  officially,  but  letters  cannot  now  be  addressed  to  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  each  parish  or  place  where  there  is  a  ebapel) 
and  under  present  arrangements,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  him  that  he 
is  thus  protected  from  the  infliction  of  postage,  but  let  it  be  suppoted, 
that  a  penny  postage,  and  the  just  protection  of  prepayment  are  ob- 
tained, and  lists  prepared,  periodically,  of  the  names  of  the  vttrioos 
dissenting  ministers  in  England,  what  immense  advantages  wotld 
result.  A  mode  of  cheap  organization  would  be  presented  to  Che  dia- 
senting  interest  in  England,  and  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  evoy 
religious  body.  The  facility  with  which  they  might  he  appealed  to  in  aid 
ef  any  good  work,and  with  which  they  might  direct  their  efforts  simiilts- 
neously^  will  be  obvious;  they  will  be  protected  by  prepaymeMtjof 
letters  against  involuntary  expense,  and  their  periodical  veMtifli'a 
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common  centre,  of  the  religions  progress  of  their  several  ctrcles  or 
circuits  will  he  most  advantageous  and  useful ;  how  readily  this  will 
enable  them  to  promote  Sunday-schools,  and  their  other  educational  and 
interesting  social  objects ;  and  wherever  the  good  and  the  carefal  might 
see  the  bad  and  improvident  working  moral  injury,  they  cpuld  consult 
those  to  whom  they  look  for  counsel  and  aid,  and  bring  their  united 
judgment  and  efforts  to  bear  against  the  mischief.  They  could  have 
readily,  easily,  and  cheaply,  and  to  men  with  their  limited  incomcn 
and  deep  obligation  to  train  their  families  intellectually  and  with 
habits  of  respectability,  this  last  is  an  importint  consideration,  they 
oonld  have  readily  and  cheaply  the  knowledge  of  the*  movementu 
in  their  own  religious  circle;  and  the  great  advantage  to  every  one  in 
connexion,  of  having  with  certainty  and  ease,  recent  and  cheap  news 
upon  those  subjects  in  which  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which  be 
naay  himself  be  said  to  form  a  part,  need  only  be  brought  intp  view  to 
be  admitted.' — p.  54. 

He  then  refers  to  evidence  adduced  by  the  olBScers  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Che  (jospel  in  Foreign  Parts.     The  former  showed,  that  the 

•Correspondence  of  his  institution  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  they  have  been  particularly  inconvenienced  by  the  charge 
on  the  printed  reports  of  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  which  are,  with  the 
letters,  placed  in  the  post-office  bag,  and  are  charged  from  six  or  seven 
shillings  up  to  eight  or  nine  pounds  for  the  inland  postage  of  parcels  whose 
intrinsic  value  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  shillings  ;  the  consequence 
is  the  packet  is  refused,  and  the  waste  paper  is  all  the  govenunent 
obtain,  and  thus  the  intercourse  between  kindred  societies  is  paralyzed,* 

And  Mr.  Saintsbury  says, 

'  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  has  attempted 
the  plan  of  issuing  a  quarterly  report,  a  brief  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  society  and  extracts  from  its  correspondence. 
They  would,  probably,  do  that  monthly,  if  they  could  do  it 
wi^out  any  great  expense,  the  principal  cost  being  the  cost  of 
transmission  ;  such  brief  statements,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  we 
should  send  by  post ;  at  present,  we  send  the  major  part  by  coach  par- 
cds.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  should  employ  the  post-office, 
except  about  ten  or  twelve  parcels. 

Mr.  Ashurst  has,  also,  well  summed  up  the  injury  inflicted  on 
scientific  institutions.     He  says, 

'  There  are  various  societies  existing,  whose  objects  can  only  be 
effectually  promoted  by  eliciting  from  the  operatives  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  the  arts  the  knowledge  which  hourly  familiarity 
with  practical  subjects  has  supplied  to  their  minds.  The  operatives 
are  engaged  in  working  out  the  principles  of  science  ;  and,  though 
they  may  not  always  connect  the  theory  or  principles  with  the  practice, 
fftill  they  are  constantly  marking  coincidences  by  which  they  learn 
what  is  and  frequently  are  enabled  of  themselves  to  trace  causation,  and 
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where  they  cannot  they  can  supply  the  facts  by  which  other  minds  may 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  cause,  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  of  science,  and 
oj)en  new  fields  of  activity.  But  their  knowledge  in  multitudes  of  cases 
dies  with  them,  because  their  education  does  not  enable  them  to  con- 
vey their  knowledge  to  educated  men  of  science,  who  could  use  their 
fticts,  and  carry  forward  the  results  of  the  great  teacher,  experience.' 
—p.  48. 

Mr.  Ashurst  refers  to  tlie  institution  of  civil  engineers  as  a 
striking  example  in  support  of  this  view.  After  clearly  pointing 
out  several  most  important  desiderata  in  mechanical  science  which 
this  society  is  admirably  and  easily  adapted  to  investigate,  but 
which  it  is  prevented  from  doing,  by  the  expense  of  transmitting 
inquiries  and  replies,  he  concludes  with  the  following  testimony 
of  Mr.  Webster,  the  secretary. 

*  The  great  difficulty  and  great  impediment  now  is  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  of  facts  possessed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
mass  of  knowledge  ])()ssessed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  north  it 
quite  inconceivable  ;  they  possess  immense  masses  of  facts  which  if 
they  could  be  concentrated,  would  tend  rapidly  to  the  settlement  of 
points  about  which  little  is  now  known.  It  is  from  workmen  or 
persons  a  little  above  them,  that  we  mostly  want  practical  information. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
knowledge  distributed  in  different  manufactories.  I  believe,  that  after 
a  few  years,  the  masp  of  matter  collected  is  inconceivable  ;  the  sending 
notes  of  this  kind,  and  queries,  and  getting  answers  to  them,  woow 
lead  to  the  accumulation  of  facts  in  every  department  of  science.' 

To  these  powerful  statements  we  will  add,  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance, that  the  directors  of  benefit  associations  should  be  able  to 
communicate  often  with  the  members ;  bbt  such  associations  are 
now  seriously  crippled,  find  sometimes  completely  destroyed,  firoa 
not  being  able  to  enjoy  this  advantage  through  the  high  rate  of 
postage.     How  desirable  too  would  it  be,  if  Literary  institution! 
could  easily  and  cheaply  communicate !    By  this  means,  great 
economy  might  be  introduced  into  their  operations,  as  the  beH 
lecturers  would  be  soon  discovered,  and  arrangements  might  ke 
made  for  the  same  course  of  lectures  being  delivered  to  Uiree  or 
four  institutions,  at  the  same   time.     Every  facility  sboold  be 
afforded,  indeed,  to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  between 
literary  and  scientific  bodies.     By  this  means,  the  active  inlellH 
gence  of  the  empire    will   be  working  harmoniously;    aimihCi 
societies  will  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  inquiries  unknown  lo 
each  other,  facts  ascertained  by  one  will  not  remiun  a  secret  to 
another,  but  which,  if  known,  would  have  materially  assisted  tht 
investigations  of  that  other;  and,  in  short,  there  will  be  no  loiigCC 
any  serious  waste  of  time,  knowledge,  and  money* 
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3rd.  But  the  interests  of  literature  and  science  are  injured,  to  an  ex- 
ent  little  suspected  by  those  not  personally  acquslinted  with  the  fact, 
n  other  ways  than  those  just  stated  by  the  want  of  a  cheap  postage. 
The    utiited  testimony    of   such    publishers    as    Mr.   Richard 
Taylor,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and  Mr.  Whittaker, 
p'ith  others,  shows  the  effect  of  postage  upon  scientific  and  literary 
forks.     The  first  named  gentleman  (the  printer  and  conductor  of 
he  *  Philosophical  Magazine')  says,  Uhat  the  present  rates  are^a 
serious  impediment  to  the  interchange  of  thought  among  scientific 
men»  many  of  whom  are  in  very  humble  circumstances.     With 
cheap  postage^  they  would  communicate  by  post  as  freely  as  they 
converse  when  they  have  the  means  of  meeting.  The  contributions 
to  the  scientific  journals  are  short  but  numerous,  transmitted  from 
afl  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  one  of  these  pays  a  large 
postage  for  the  correspondence  previous  to  it,  for  itself  and  its 
enclosures,  sometimes  subjecting  it  to  treble  and  quadruple  rates 
for  discussions  with  the  editor  and  for  the  transmissions  of  proof 
sheets  and  revises.*     This  last  item  of  expense  is,  also,  shown  by 
dr.  Parker,  to  be  very  serious,  who  says,  *  that  he  was  printing  two 
works,  of  which  the  postage  would  amount  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
composition.'   The  consequence  which  oden  follows,  is  that  accu* 
acy  is  sacrificed  to  expense.     A  correspondent  to  the  Mercantile 
Committee  says,  '  that  the  bookseller  is  induced  not  to  send  a 
revise  and  trusts  to  a  reader  on  the  spot,  whereby  errors  are  made 
which  could  have  been  avoided  had  not  the  weight  of  postage 
been  a  barrier.     If  a  cheap  rate  were  established,  English  books 
now  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  would  be  also  ijie  most 
eiccurate.*     Nor  is  this  all.     If  circulars  could  be  transmitted 
for  one  penny  to  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  the  means  of  ren- 
dering valuable  works  knpwn  to  the  public  would  be  increased  to 
an  extent  equally  great  and  beneficial.     At  present,  the  serious 
expense  of  advertising  or  posting  very  much  diminishes  this  op- 
portunity of  publication.     Mr.  Charles  Knight  afler  stating,  *  that 
*if  a  cheap  postage  were  adopted,  he  should  send  out  monthly  1860 

*  circulars  to  respectable  booksellers,'  says,  *  we  publish  a  work 

*  that  is  having  a  very  large  circulation,  the  *  Pictorial  Bible;'  it  is 
*a  Bible  with  notes  which,  not  being  doctrinal,  suit  every  class  of 
*the  feligious  community :  patronized  equally  by  the  members  of 
*the    Church  of  England,    by   Wesleyans,    Independents,  &c. 

*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  list  of  all  the  clergymen  in 
'England  ;  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  very  com- 
•plete  list  of  all  the  Dissenting  Ministers,  to  all  those  I  should 
'send  a  circular,  that,  alone,  would  dispose  of  twenty  thousand. 

*  Seeing  that  one  hundred  thousand  might  be  sent  for  four  hundred 

*  pounds,  I  should  think  that  by  far  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
'advertising  that  could  be  adopted.  I  consider,  that  availing  my- 
'  self  of  the  advantage  of  the  post  to  distribute  such  circulars. 
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*  I  should  send  out,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand  annually.* 
Similar  testimony  was  given  by  other  eminent  publishers.  The 
cause  of  literature  would,  therefore,  be  deeply  indebted  to  any 
plan  for  cheapening  the  postage,  and  its  own  stores  would,  pro- 
bably, be  enriched  by  the  increase  of  letters  thereby  induced.  In 
an   interesting  article   in   a  recent  number*  of  the  ^  Edinburgh 

*  Review,'  it  is  well  observed,  that  *  every  improvement  in  the 

*  post-oiEce  will  augment  indefinitely  the  supply,  out  of  which  thb 
'  delightful  supplement  of  modern  literature  [familiar  letters]  must 
'  be  derived.     Our  present  state  of  society  wants  its  realities  to  be 

*  confirmed,  its  individualities  to  be  manifested,  its  domestic  aftc- 
'tions  to  be  cherished*     Towards  all  this,  good  letter?;  io  their 

*  several  ways  powerfully  contribute.' 

4th.  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  A  habit  is  produced  of 
constant  evasion,  nay,  defiance  of  the  law  through  all  classes  of 
society,  which  is  no  less  injurious  in  its  effects,  than  utterly  iuea- 
pable  of  being  repressed.  When  the  premium  on  smuggling  kto 
great,  and  when  the  general  feeling  of  society  is  arrayed  in 
such  strong  opposition  to  a  tax,  as  in  this  case,  a  wise  legislatim 
knows  that  the  time  is  come  for  its  instant  repeal.  We  hold  it  of 
the  deepest  importance,  equally  in  a  religious,  moral,  and  sodd 
point  of  view,  that  the  people  should  be  habituated  to  a  reverean 
for  the  law^  as,  though  there  may  be  (as  we  readily  allow  there 
are)  many  provisions  of  it  which  are  inconsistent  with  enlightened 
views  of  the  genuine  objects  and  duties  of  government,  yet  thett 
provisions  must  gradually  give  way  before  the  advancing  intelfr 
gence  of  the  people,  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  knowle^^ 
amongst  them.  But  the  habit  of  obedience  ^ves  the  enUgkiemi 
legislator  a  sanction  for  his  regulations,  to  which  he  will  look  il 
vain  for  any  adequate  substitute.  Except,  therefore,  on  points  of  dMj^ 
import,  where  conscience  speaks  strongly  in  opposition  to  Cho'Im 
and  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man  are  at  complete  varianee^ 
we  are  urgent  advocates  for  strict  obedience  of  the  law.  Aa4 
yet,  we  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  with  any  hope  of  sacotti 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  evasion  of  the  postage  regulations.  Ik 
exigencies  of  commerce,  the  irrepressible  sympathies  of  the  hoiii 
heart,  which  spite  of  all  the  foolish  and  wicked  obstacles  of  gd^nttf 
ments,  tvill,  to  some  degree,  find  way  for  expression,  are  agtinsttt; 
and  we  yield  the  struggle  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  faep^ 
lessness  of  any  efforts  to  oppose  them.  The  only  remedy  isr^fM 
qfth£  law.  The  evil  of  this  one  breach  as  leading  to  otheis^  tfl 
as  depriving  the  advocate  for  universal  submission,  of  the  chlM 
and  unity  of  his  argument,  is  well  put  in  the  letter  by  a  *coBfitty 
^clergyman,'  to  which  we  have  before  referred.      He  says, 'n 

*  October  Ja'37.     On  Svrjeant  TalfoiiriVs  Edition  of « LambVLeOeifi'-  ' 
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ns  are  templed  to  orie  such  breach  of  the  law,  tliough  it  be 
siallest  and  most  venial  of  all  (which  all  things  considered 
eem  this  to  be),  in  some  cases,  the  way  may  be  paved  for 
9 ;  and  when  this  evil  does  not  result,  th^  man  who  allows 
^fin  this  J  can  less  easily  protest  in  society  against  others. 
re  had  my  mouth  stopped,  when  I  have  been  protesting 
gly  against  more  serious  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  as  dis- 
hil  to  those  who  practise  them  by  the  question  ; — *  Pray  do 
lever  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  the  post  office?* 
nih  is  tJie  charm  is  broken — the  virtue  of  perfect  obedience 
royed — and  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of  the  instroction  ^  not 
nd  mone  thing,  or  thereby  we  ofiend  in  all,'  is  displayed  and 
i.  That  this  evasion  is  practised  to  a  very  considerable 
I  must  be  well  known  to  all  our  readers  ;  but  the  recU  extent 
es  only  the  more  apparent  as  the  matter  is  more  thoroughly 
Mr.  Ashurst  observes,  that  '  it  will  astonish  the  public  to 

thatyfve  times  the  quantity  of  letters  sent  by  the  post  office 
^nt  by  other  modes  ;  the  greatest  portion  in  defiance  of  the 
od  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  the  tax.'     We  cannot  go  into  the 

of  the  statement  by  which  it  is  verified  ;  but  refer  those  of 
eiders  who  may  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  head,  to 
le  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Ashurst. 

nng  thus  shown,  as  we  think  conclusively,  the  very  serious 
rhich  result  from  the  present  excessive  rate  of  postage,  we 
ound  to  hail  any  plan  which  promises  to  remedy  the 
and  such  a  plan,  Mr.  Hill's  seems  to  us  to  be.  He 
)es,  that  all  letters  not  weighing  more  than  ^  an  ounce 
g  from  one  post  town  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  any 
X)st  town,  shall  be  charged  one  penny,  and  heavier  packets  one 

for  each  additional  \  ounce  to  be  paid  in  advance ;  and  that 
sd  covers  shall  be  supplied  from  the  stamp  office,  and  sold  at 
,  price  as  to  include  the  postage.  This  is  the  main  feature  of 
ip ;  and  we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  any  details.  A  uniform 
I  one  penny  for  every  letter  is  certainly  a  boon,  which,  very 

evidence  indeed  of  its  impracticability  is  required  to  de- 
the  public  of.  Mr.  Hill's  proposal,  is  grounded  on  a  statement 

has  not  been  successfully  controverted,  that  the  cost  of 
Hssion  of  a  chargeable  letter  from  Ijmdon  to  Edinburgh 
'  the  tJiirtieth  part  of  a  penny!  *  And,  consequently,  that  all 
9t  of  the  postage,  after  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
itablishment,  is  so  mwch  tax.     The  government,  at  present, 

a  revenue  of  a  million  and  a  half  firom  the  post  office ;  and, 
>re,   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  very  naturally 

hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  *  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazine/  are 
1  any  town  of  the  empire  for  one  penny,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
ission  with  all  other  charges,  and  ja  profit  besides,  this  statement  will 
i  be  belieTed  and  understood. 
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indisposed  to  run  the  hazard  of  adopting  a  plan  which  requires  an 
increase  of  six  thnes  as  many  chargeable  post  letters  as  are ^nt 
at  present,  to  prevent  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  But, we 
contend  that  the  evidence  adduced  completely  establishes  ^t 
there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  In  the  firs(  place^  the 
great  extent  to  which  evasion  prevails,  now  deprives  the  ireyenue 
of  five-sixths  of  the  letters  which  are  sent  through  the  countrji 
and  it  will  require  little  evidence,  we  are  sure,  to  convince 
our  readers,  that  if  the  opportunity  were  presented  to  ue 
poor  of  writing,  the  increase  of  letters  amongst  them  WQulji  be 
very  great.  A  strong  body  of  evidence*  is  adduced  to  shop» 
that  in  many  ways,  commercial  men  would  take  advantage  of  ;thit 
post  for  transmitting  circulars,  &c.,  as  in  the  instance  we  biV 
before  referred  to,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Kaigtit 
The  increased  consumption  of  paper  too  would  thus  indirectly  add 
to  the  revenue.  Experience  in  various  departments  of  the  poit 
office  where  reduction  has  been  tried,  justifies  our  confident  ei^iEllS 
tations.  Thus  ship  letters  were  reduced  in  1835,  and  the  re|itn^ 
from  Liverpool  and  Hull  show  an  increase  in  four  years  of  mofe 
than  two  hundred  and  fifly  per  cent  in  the  number  of  lettm! 
So  the  enlargement  of  the  twopenny  post  has  been  attended  witt  9 
great  and  gradual  increase.  But  we  take  higher  ground^  ai)4 1^ 
contend  that  the  postage  is  not  a  kgitimate  tax.  The  people  iMie 
a  right  to  the  transmission  of  the  letters  at  as  low  a  cost  aa  tk 
government  can  afford  to  convey  them.  Deep  moral  interests  aie 
at  stake.  The  spread  of  genuine  religion,  the  diffusion  of  MNririi 
learning,  the  encouragement  of  the  social  sympathies ;  the  indul- 
gence and  cherishing  of  the  domestic  afiections;  all  demand  ihat 
immediate  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  obstructing,  nay,  abp- 
pressive  and  vexatious  tax.  We  hail  the  interest  whidi^w 
public  is  every  day  more  and  more  feeling  on  this  subjedClM 
great  satisfaction.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  body  of  inteOtalli 
and  enterprising  gentlemen  engaged  in  commerce  an4  BOeoiS^ 
have  united  themselves  into  a  mercantile  committee,  for  thfUlt* 
pose  of  advancing  Mr.  HilPs  plan.f  We  trust  that  the  Comnidlip 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  sitting,  will  present  a  &vo|inw 
report;  and,  we  feel  sure,  the  government  will  not  be  dc^tl)<At 
suggestions  of  that  intelligent  Committee,  supported  by  the  pB^ 
tions  of  the  people.  — 


■>■  ■■■ 


*  Sec  Mr.  Aslmrst's  pamphlet. 

1  The  *  Post  Circular '  is  published  under  the  superintendenoe  ofl|Kib 
gentlemen.  '    "    ' 
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VuwB  m  ImiU;  ekiM^mmmg  the  Himalaifu  Mountaint,  By  Likut. 
OsoReB  FiUNCis  Whits,  of  the  31  st.  R^ment.  Edited  by 
Emma  Robsbts.    London :  Fiflher  and  Co. 

We  owe  the  beet  apology  in  our  power  to  the  enterprising  pub- 
liabers  of  this  volmne,  for  having  permitted  it  to  remain  so  long  on 
onr  table  onnoticed.  By  what  fatality  it  has  escaped  our  eye 
we  cannot  dirine.  However,  we  will  do  our  best,  in  a  few  words,  to 
ooMttend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
Mlendid  Tolmne  of  last  season.  The  engravings  alone  were  got  up  at 
in  etpense  of  £2,400,  and  the  gorgeousness  and  beauty,  the  minded 
fltUfanity  and  richness  of  the  scenery  they  depict,  while  affording 
aatple  seope  for  the  skill  of  the  artist,  perfectly  enchant  the  eye.  As 
■  rnvdnetion  of  art,  the  work  needs  fear  no-  comparison  or  rivalship. 
Tha  literary  portion  of  the  volume  is  in  happy  keeping  with  the  style 
•f  ttieillurtnitions,  and  furnishes  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
iii£iiniiiliQiu  The  Himalajra  Mountains  are  the  highest  and  most 
gigaptic  knewn  to  exist  ;•— stretching  from  the  Indus  on  the  north, 
west  to  tha  Bramapotra  on  the  south-east,  they  divide  the  plains  of 
Hindostan  from  the  wilds  of  Thibet  and  Tartary.  Little  was  known 
«F  thb  stupendous  range  till  recently ;  but  Uie  eye  of  European 
aeieBoe  is  sow  directed  thither,  and  the  foot  of  the  adventurous  ex. 
nlorar  is  on  the  advance.  A  volume  on  such  a  subject,  illustrated 
la  die  first  style,  and  edited  with  a  skill  worthy  of  tlie  reputation  of 
Hitli  Beberta,  ia  a  gem  of  the  first  order,  and  as  such  we  commend  it 
ta  ottP  readflffs. 


tmd  Excursum»  ni  South  Wales ;  induding  the  Scenery 
0f  ike  Rnmr  Wye.  By  Thomas  Roscob,  Esq.  Forty^eight  En- 
mviBga  by  Badclyffe,  firsfn  Drawings  by  Cox,  Harding,  Fielding, 
Creawick,  &c.  London :  C.  Tilt.  Birmingham :  Wrightson  &  Webbl 
This  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  combine  all  the  attractions  of  an 
iiial,  with  the  better  qualities  and  more  permanent  interest  of  a 
kk^MT  dbas  of  publications.  The  softened  and  richly  tinted  scenery 
ofwuth  Wales,  united  with  the  local  traditions  and  lustorical  associa- 
tions of  the  country  are  depicted  by  the  engraver  and  the  tourist  with 
a  felicity  which  must  charm  every  tasteful  mind.  The  eye  gives  vivid- 
Bess  and  reality  to  the  text,  while  the  latter  invests  the  productions  of 
4e  artist  with  a  depth  of  interest  of  which  no  fancy  picture  can  be 
possessed.  The  engravings  embrace  all  the  chief  points  of  the  scedery 
sftke  country,  and  are  executed  with  skill  and  effect.  The  editor 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  corresponding  success,  and  the  publi- 
cation proves,  in  consequence,  a  highly  attractive  volume.  Wales  is 
rich  in  the  associations  of  the  past.  Scarcely  can  the  eye  turn  in  any 
direction,  without  meeting  some  memorial  of  by-gone  years-— 4iome 
ruin  which  speaks  of  the  dbivalry  or  superstition  that  once  ruled  the 
land.  Into  these  associations,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  entered  with  all  com- 
mendable seal;  and  his  readers  will  find  he  has  furnished  them  an 
entertaining  and  rich  repast. 

VOL.   IT.  K 
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The  Christian  Fathers  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries;  tkeir 
Principal  Remains  at  Large:  with  SetecHnns  from  their  other 
Writings.  Partly  in  Original,  and  partly  in  Approved  Translatums. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  (Christian's  Family  Libraiy.)  Lon. 
don :  Seeley  and  Bumside.     1838. 

We  are  no  idolaters  of  the  Fathers,  yet  we  are  glad  to  perceive  as 
increasing  disposition  to  study  and  impartially  estimate  their  writingi. 
Their  rejection  as  guides  having  been  followed  by  entire  neglect,  the 
grossest  ignorance  respecting  them  prevails.  One  good  result  of 
the  controversies  elicited  by  the  Oxford  Tracts,  will  be  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  those  relics  of  antiquity  from  which  we  anticipate  many 
benefits.  The  volume  before  us,  containing  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  first  two  centuries,  has  evidently  originated  in  this  source, 
and  is  introduced  by  some  judicious  and  well-timed  pre&tory  re- 
marks of  the  Editor.    We  wish  it  may  obtain  an  extensive  circulatioii. 


Sketches  in  London.  By  the  author  of  '  Random  ReooUecdoiu,'  the 
*  Great  Metropolis,*  &c.  Nos.  1 — 7.  London :  W.  8.  Orr,  aaid  Ce^ 
The  indefatigable  author  of  the  'Great  Metropolis/  is  agiii 
catering  for  the  amusement  and  information  of  the  public  Hit  pie^ 
sent  work  is  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  of  which  seven  are  now  hSkxs 
us,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not  prove  one  of  the  most  popular 
productions  of  his  pen.  Each  number  contains  two  humoroas  ifiit- 
trations,  and  the^whole  are  put  out  of  hand  in  a  creditable  and  handMine 
lityle.  A  large  mass  of  very  curious  and  interesting  infbrmatum,  col- 
lected by  the  diligence  of  the  author,  is  served  up  for  the  •ntertain- 
ment  of  his  readers,  and  the  various  emotions  of  pity  and  sneer,  lad^ 
nation  and  sympathy  are  alternately  excited.  The  following  list  of  & 
topics  embraced  in  Ids  work  will  sufficiently  disclose  its  ciMrtcttr: 
B^ging  impostors,  debtors — prisons,  the  Queen's  Beneh,  the  lanilNir 
troop,  t^be  Victoria  parliament,  penny  theatres,  the  police  offioes»  ni 
the  workhouses. 


Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  being  a  History  of  Demmttrk, 
Sweden,  and  Norway :  comprising  a  Description  of  these  CmuHnes; 
an  Account  of  the  Mythology,  Government,  Laws,  Sf^*  t^.  With 
Illustrations  of  their  Natural  History.  By  Andrew  Criditeat 
LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  With  a  Map  and  Twdvs 
Engravings  by  Jackson.  Two  volumes.  Edinburgh  :  01iv«r  ail 
Boyd.     1838. 

These  volumes  belong  to  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  library^  «ii^irfll 
well  sustain  the  reputation  of  that  work.  Their  design  is  to  fbrtliikfe 
succinct  history  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  in  thoB  HSBf  S^ 
happily  successful.  Patient  and  extensive  investigation^  ffHHlwiM 
with  the  advantages  of  a  personal  residence  at  Copenhagen  TmmBi 
years,  have  rendered  the  work  a  sterling  addition  to  our  lutiiiiill 
literature.  If  the  state  of  our  pages  permitted,  we  should  gladly  cilM 
at  some  length  into  an  examination  of  these  volumes,  but  miMI  '  ' 
tantly  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  expression  of  oar 
judgment. 
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The  Preacher  g  Manual:  Lectures  on  Preaching  ;  furuishing  Rules 
and  Exampiesfar  e^ertf  kind  of  Pulpii  Address,  Bj  S.  T.  Sturte- 
vant.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  London : 
Ward  and  Co.     1838. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  a  judicious  and  useful  work,  the 
erxtensive  circulation  of  which  proves  the  need  that  existed  for  it.  The 
art  of  sermonizing  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  studied  by  the  preacher, 
bat  great  care  is  necessary  lest  an  attention  to  rules  should  be  made 
to  supersede  the  vigorous  and  independent  action  of  the  intellect.  Let 
the  machinery  be  carried  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  possible,  but  let 
Bot  the  living  agent  by  whom  the  machinery  is  to  be  worked,  be  en- 
couraged in  sdothfiilness  or  dishonesty. 


A  Bisiory  of  BriHsh  Birds.    By  WiUiam  YarreU,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S. 

Illustrate  by  a  Wood-cut  of  each  Species,  and  numerous  Vignettes. 

No.  VL     London :  John  Voorst.     1838. 

This  beautiful  work  has  reached  the  sixth  number,  and  fully  sus- 
tains its  early  reputation.  We  only  wait  for  the  completion  of  the 
vcJume  to  attempt  to  do  something  like  justice  to  its  merits.  The 
JBbritish  public,  and  every  lover  of  Natural  History  especially,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrell  and  his  able  coadjutor.  Professor  Bell. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.     By  William  Roberts, 
.    £8q.      A  new   edition    abridged    (Christian's    Family  Library). 

London :  Seeley  and  Burnside.  1838. 
<  An  abridged  edition  of  a  life  already  well  known  to  the  public. 
With  all  her  prejudices  and  sectarianism — for  sectarian  she  was  to  a 
kanentable  degree — Hannah  More  was  an  extraordinary  woman.  We 
regret  her  foibles,  forgive  her  antipathies,  and  commend  her  virtues  to 
the  imitation  of  her  sex.  The  present  neat  edition  of  her  life  will 
prove  ao  acceptable  present  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 

Temper,  A  Treatise  on  its  use  and  abuse.  Setting  forth  Temper  as 
we  find  it ;  Temper  as  it  should  be  ;  and  how  to  Improve  the  Tem- 
per, By  a  Staffordshire  Curate.  London:  Seeley  &  Burnside,  1837. 
•  This  volume  will  be  a  faithful  assistant  in  the  work  of  self- 
examination.  It  presents  illustrations  of  the  varied  forms  in 
iHiidi'  bad  temper  appears,  and  points  out  the  circumstances 
m  which  it  frequently  unveils  its  deformity.  The  treatise  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  *  Temper  as  we  find  it ;  Temper 
1UI  it  should  be;  and  how  to  Improve  the  Temper.'  In  the  first  part, 
the  reverend  author  displays  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  human 
aatiire.  As  a  member  of  society  he  has  keenly  observed  character  in 
all  the  relations  of  life ;  and  as  a  Christian,  he  has  closely  studied  the 
morkingsof  the  human  heart.  In  the  second  part,  the  standard  of 
ii4iat  tnnper  should  be  is  presented  in  the  example  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  amiable  and  lovely  dispositions  of  some  of  his  disciples.  In  the 
last  part,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  the  directions  to  im- 
pyrove  the  temper  contain  some  of  the  best  maxima  which  experience 
can  teach,  or  the  word  of  Grod  supply. 
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Mr.  Roscoe,  the  well-known  Author  of  ''  The  Landscape  Amul,'*  Mi 
other  Illustrated  Works,  is  at  this  time  engaged  on  the  subject  of  **  Windaor 
Castle  and  its  Environs.'^  The  work  will  be  richly  embellished  with  hjg^f^ 
finished  Engravings  on  Steel,  consisting  of  Architectural  Vicw%  Landacupa^ 
and  Historical  Subjects. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  royal  4to.,  ''  Illustratians  of  the  Zoology  of 
South  Africa  ;**  consisting  chiefly  of  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  oWeolaoif 
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has  in  the  press,  in  2  vols,  poet  8vo.,  a  work,  under  the  Title  of  "C 
Opened,^  or  a  display  of  the  Topography,  History,  Customs^  Mannen^ 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Literature,  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  Chineee. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Japan,  in  the  Year  1837>  will  be  pablirind  h 
a  thin  foolscap  8vo.  volume. 
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Art.  1.  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.  By 
Peter  Aubek,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  2  vols.  London  : 
W.  H.  AUen  &  Co. ;  Calkin  &  Budd,  Pall  Mall.     183?. 

TJl  STORY  presents-  us  with  astonishing  revolutions.  Every 
-*•  -*■  one,  who  has  been  whipped  through  the  common  curriculum 
of  a  grammar-school,  knows  well  that  Virgil  described  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  island  as  in  his  day  Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britan^ 
wos.  The  centre  of  civilization  to  the  poet  was  the  Palatine : 
yet  strange  to  say,  the  property  of  that  very  spot  was  reported, 
when  we  were  abroad,  as  belonging  to  an  Irish  monastery,  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  and  an  English  gentleman;  the  two  last  having 
pprcfaased  their  shares  of  it  to  delve  undisturbed  for  antiquities. 
For  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  rumour  we  will  not  at  present 
vouch ;  but  a  much  more  striking  fact  is  perfectly  notorious : 
namely,  that  the  suc<?essors  of  those  once  despised  Britons  are 
now  sovereigns  over  an  Orhis  terrarum^  of  which  the  tlien 
masters  of  the  world  had  scarcely  an  idea; — a  colonial  empire 
wider  in  extent  than  Julius  Caesar  himself  could  have  ever  con- 
ceived ; — a  population  of  subjects,  tributaries,  and  allies,  larger 
than  Trajan  or  Constantine  ever  ruled  over ;— raising  revenues 
richer  than  those,  that  flowed  into  the  imperial  treasury  of  the 
Antonines;— and  sustaining  with  their  protectors  and  governors 
a  range  of  commercial  relations,  in  which  the  exports  of  Alexan- 
dria, or  the  imports  of  the  Tiber,  would  have  formed  but  an  un- 
important particular.  In  other  words,  India,  the  brightest  jewel 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  acknowledges  the  sway  of  tliis  country, 
from  the  Sutlej  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Malacca  to  the 
Indus.  We  shall  aim  at  bringing  before  the  reader  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  former  history  of  Hmdostan ;  a  sketch  of  the  marvel- 
lous manner,  in  which  the  influence  of  England  has  overshadowed 
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the  entire  Peninsula ;  and  an  outline  of  the  improvements, 
which  we  may,  through  the  divine  blessing,  be  the  itistruments 
of  communicating  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

Nor  must  the  geographical  platform  of  our  article  be  forgotten; 
for  persons  are  very  apt  to  remain  satisfied  with  imperfect  or  in- 
definite notions  respecting  India.  Nature  has  formea  it  into  three 
grand  divisions,  of  which  two  more  especially  will  fall  within  ov 
umits.  There  is  first  the  mountainous  territory  along  the  northern 
frontier,  consisting  of  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  vast  Hima- 
laya ;  secondly,  the  great  central  plain  of  Hindostan  Proper,  in- 
cluding both  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  with  other  magnificent 
streams  watering  regions  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility;  and 
thirdly,  the  southern  triangle,  within  the  coasts  of  Coromandei 
and  Malabar,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Tra\'ancore. 
Chains  of  high  hills,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  run 
parallel  with  the  sea  on  either  side ;  those  towards  Madras  bein^ 
much  the  least  lofty.  The  elevated  table-lands  of  the  Deccan 
and  Mysore  are  found  in  the  interior ;  the  former  extending  from 
the  Kistnah  to  the  Nerbuddah.  Pepper  and  diamonds  are  omon^ 
their  products ;  and  they  are  few,  who  have  not  heard  of  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  gems  of  Golconda.  The  Circais 
and  Cuttack  connect  the  Carnatic  with  Bengal ;  whilst  Cocbiii) 
Calicut,  and  the  Canara,  reach  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
sea  to  Goa ;  and  the  Concans  from  thence  to  Surat.  Bomhay  b 
on  an  island  ceded  to  the  English  through  the  marriage  of 
Charles  the  Second  with  Catherine  of  Portugal.  Above  the  re- 
markable country  of  Guzerat  extend  the  states  of  Rajahpoolani 
to  the  Punjaub,  or  kingdom  of  Lahore.  The  "superficial  area  of 
Hindostan  may  be  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  huodBed 
thousand  square  miles ;  and  tlie  total  population  at  about  aoe 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  The  climate  cannot  be  considered 
unhealthy  in  the  correct  sense  of  that  expression ;  and  althoiid| 
the  opulence  of  the  soil  was  exaggerated  to  the  ancients,  and  w 
more  so  to  our  predecessors  of  tlie  Middle  Ages;  the  miiiMaflil 
manufactures  of  India, — its  precious  stones^  silks,  rice»  wfj^ 
cotton,  opium,  and  indigo,  offered  such  sources  <^  wealth,  aswoc 
then  nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  nor  \idll  they  £ul,  in  our  0Vi 
times,  to  afford  sufficient  rewards  for  the  enterprise  and  iukuKVf 
of  our  countrymen. 

Prior  to  the  irruption  of  Alexander,  the  clouds  of  mylholsp 
and  ignorance  had  veiled  its  real  history  from  the  feat  cf  .■i^ 
kind.  A  Maharajah  stretched  his  supremacy  o^rer  peifaafeilfe 
entire  peninsula;  governing  through  the  agency  of  varioniMriir 
tories,  and  the  support  of  an  established  but  parat  prindiMdL 
Polytheism  and  cruelty  reigned  and  revelled,  they  witamtA 
vnih  little  internal  change  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Greek  enpii* 
of  Bactria,  the  culmination  and  decline  of  Pai       i  and  FoM 
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r  the  Arsacides  and  Sassanides ; — the  fleeting  dynasties  of 
Taher ites,  Saffiirides,  and  Samanides ;  until  in  the  tenth  cen* 

three  lines  of  Mahomedan  princes  arose,  whose  successors 
lished  themselves  in  Hindostan.  These  were  the  Grazna- 
y  from  A.D.  1000  to  1157;  when  they  were  driven  out  of 
Indian  conquests,  by  the  Gaurides,  from  Gaur,  a  province 
e  north  of  Gazna ;  and  the  Charazmians,  so  called  from  the 
Etl  of  their  native  kingdom;  but  whose  domination,  after 
\g  scarcely  a  dozen  years,  fell  before  Zenghis  Khan  in  122}, 
ng  this  interval  oi  tempest  and  change,  the  dignity  of 
ttfigah  had  become  merely  nominal ;  the  provinces  under* 
1^  the  usual  fate  of  bein^  parcelled  out  amongst  bold  and 
tious  chieftains.  Their  tribute,  indeed,  went  into  the  treasury 
loslem  conquerors;  and  a  pretended  allegiance  might  be 
1  to  the  representatives  of  their  ancient  master:  but  with 
( limitations,  the  strongest  arm,  or  the  shrewdest  head  lorded 
each  separate  division  of  the  land.  The  Deccan  seems  to 
maintained  an  undisturbed  subjection  to  Indian  sovereigns, 

1293,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  governor  of  KurraL  An 
laun  race  of  potentates  then  succeeded ;  and  amidst  many 
laUons,  preserved  their  sway  to  the  commencement  of  the 
enth  century;  although  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenthi 
inr  the  Tartar  had  pbnted  his  standard  upon  the  marble 
rs  of  Delhi.  One  of  his  viceroys,  Chizar  Khan, 
uded  successfully  for  the  sceptre :  but  the  Tartarian 
mment  had  grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all,  when  the 
icks,  invading  Great  Bokhara,  A.D.  1493,  constrain- 
aber,  the  descendant  of  Timour,  to  seek  another  throne, 

that  of  Samarcand,  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Hin- 
n.  By  this  hero,  and  his  posterity,  the  paramount  rule  of 
Jrand  Mogul  was  rendered  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
iaries  of  the  Peninsula.  Humaioon  carried  his  arms  into 
ra  and  Guzerat.  Under  Akbar,  Bengal,  Viziappre,  and 
>nda,  were  all  subdued.  Shah  Jehan  conquered  the 
an ;  and  Aurun^ebe  augmented  his  empire  from  river  to 

until  at  length  he  encountered  the  Mahrattas.  Beneath 
ileful,  yet  majestic  shadow,  sixty  millions  of  slaves  groaned 
le  endurance,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
de ;  whilst  his  revenues  exceeded  thirty  millions  sterling  at 
kf  and  in  a  country,  when  and  where  the  productions  of  the 
were  three  times  as  cheap  as  they  are  now  in  England.  His 

retains  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  prosperous 
!,  and  human  folly.  The  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and 
er  <tf  his  brothers,  had  opened  for  him  a  blood-stained  road 
latev^an  infatuated  world  calls  valuable  and  magnificent: 
D  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  is  said  to  have  anticipated  a  hell 
rrors ;  avowing  that  wherever  he  looked,  ^  he  beheld  nothing 
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but  an  avenging  divinity/  The  Mahrattas  exacted  fierce  retribu- 
tion from  his  descendants.  Their  chief  Sambajee,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  suffered  inhuman  torments  from  the  emperor,  who 
insisted  upon  a  conversion  to  Islamism.  In  vain  was  the  tongue 
of  the  idolater  torn  from  his  throat,  and  his  heart  cut  out  of  his 
bosom.  A  legacy  of  revenge  and  disaster  proved  the  miserable 
result.  Aurungzebe  died  in  1707  ;  and  the  successor  of  Sambajee 
first  shook  the  throne  of  the  Moguls.  Before  1740,  these 
Mahrattas  had  overrun  all  the  territories  between  the  Western 
ocean  and  Orissa,  and  from  Agra  to  the  Carnatic :  being  a  tract 
of  one  thousand  miles  long,  and  seven  hundred  wide  !  They  had 
also  obtained  authority  from  Delhi  to  collect  the  Chout,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  the  net  imperial  revenues,  excepting  those  of 
Bengal.  Their  capital  was  Sattarah:  but  on  the  decease  of 
Sahojee,  the  Peishwah,  or  vicegerent,  resided  at  Poonah, — the 
Bukshi,  or  commander-in-chief,  at  Nagpoor  in  Berar, — Scindiah 
in  part  of  the  province  of  Malwa, — Holkar  at  Indore  in  the 
same  province, — and  Futty  Sing,  generally  called  the  Guicowar, 
in  Guzerat.  The  Concan  was  also  a  portion  of  their  possessions, 
under  certain  feudatories. 

The  future  governors  of  India  appeared  to  the  orientals  as 
having  hardly  grown  out  of  their  gristle.  Vasco  di  Gama  had 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  his  countrymen  were 
therefore  among  the  first  to  reap  the  golden  harvest.  iSultan 
Bahauder,  who  reigned  in  Malwa  and  Guzerat  in  the  sixteendi 
century,  granted  the  sea-port  of  Diu  to  the  Portuguese,  in  coih 
sideration  of  their  aiding  him  against  Humaioon  the  son  of  Baber. 
The  English  had  also  entered  the  field  of  commerce  and  enter- 
prize.  Their  projects  to  discover  a  north-east  and  north-west 
passage,  exercised  and  formed  some  noble  navigators  for  forty 
years,  from  1527  to  1567.  In  1582,  and  1596,  voyages  were 
vainly  attempted  by  that  Cape,  which  is  now  only  a  link  of  the 
mighty  chain,  which  binds  Bengal  and  Madras  to  Great  Britain. 
Yet  in  1577,  Sir  .Francis  Drake  had  reached  them,  by  going 
round  Cape  Horn ;  and  nine  years  afterwards.  Cavendish  did  the 
same  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  capture  in  159S  of 
two  Indiamen  from  Lisbon,  one  of  sixteen  hundred  tons  burden, 
whetted  the  appetite  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects;  for  both 
prizes  were  laden  with  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  gold,  drugs,  pearis, 
ebony,  porcelain,  and  ivory.  She  accordingly  chartered  an  Incor^ 
poration  in  A.  D.  1600,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Governor  UmI 
*  Company  of  London  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.*  Ite 
capital  of  £30,133.  6s.  8d.,  was  managed  by  a  Committee  of 
fifteen,  the  prototypes  of  a  Court  ot  Directors :  and  in  eight  suc- 
cessive voyages,  profits  were  realized  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
per  cent.  The  charter  was  for  fifteen  years  ; — and  under  the^MHi- 
dition,  that  if  not  found  advantageous  to  the  country,  it  might  bt 
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annulled  after  a  couple  of  year^  pr^i^ous  pQ^^^J.  Jasofia  ^ceti^wecjL 
it  in  1609;  when  the  Campany  wa3  constituted  a  Body  Corporate 
for  ever :  yet  still  providing, .  >!^itl\  fQliqj^ous  inconsistency^  thaV9^ 
experience  of  prejudice  to  the  nation,  its  exclusive  privileges 
should,  after  three  years  notice,  cease  and  determine.  Their,  pri- 
mary establishments  were  made  in  1611  and  1612,  at  Surat* 
Alixnedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goza^  upon  stipulations,  that  they 
should  pay  duties  of  3^  per  cent  on  their  merchandise  to  the. 
Great  Mogul ;  whose  Phirmaun,  confirming  their  commercial  arr 
rangements,  bears  date  the  Uth  of  January,  1612.  Akbar  had 
died  in  1605;  and  his  vast  inheritance  was  now  subdivided,  under 
the  supreme  authority  of  his  successor,  into  the  fifteen  Soubahs 
or  Viceroyalties  of  Allahabad,  Agra,  Oude,  Ajimere,  Guzer^ 
Bahar,  Bengal.  Delhi,  Caubul,  Lahore,  Moultan,  JMalwa,  Bera^r^ 
Candeish,  and  Ahmednuggur.  These  in  fact  constituted  so  mwy 
satrapies^  comprehending  indeed  the  diversified  tribes  of  ooe 
nation,  yet  fettered  by  a  system  of  caste,  and  courting  the  hand^ 
of  a  ravisher.  In  all  eastern  empires,  except  that  of  China,  (jh^ 
elements  of  disunion  are  constantly  overcoming  those  of  coherency; 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  until  European  atableaj^P3, 
shall  have  thoroughly  engrafted  itself  upon  Asiatic  pliancy,  jln 
1614,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  undertook  an  embassy  from  James  .tha 
First  to  Shah  Jehan  ;  for  the  Portuguese,  through  pride  and  ijil 
conduct,  bad  embroiled  themselves  with  the  Imperial  courts  ai)d 
attacked  our  settlements.  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  British  Company ;  giving 
them  moreover  this  piece  of  advice,  '  That  they  should  seek  np 
'  profit  but  at  sea,  and  in  the  way  of  quiet  private  trade  ;  since  to 
^  afifect  the  support  of  garrisons  and  land  wars  in  India  would  un-, 
'  doubtedly  prove  injurious.'  Sagacious  counsel  no  doubt,  could, 
it  have  been  acted  upon  :  but  the  violence  of  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  in  combination  with  other  circumstances, 
compelled  the  English  to  fortify  their  factories,  as  well  as  to. 
have  troops  for  their  protection.  It  was  in  these  defensive  aa4 
necessary  operations,  that  the  rudiments  of  future  power^  and 
prosperous  aggression,  came  to  be  gradually  developed.  The 
capital  employed  by  the  London  merchants  had  encreased  to 
£429,000,  raised  by  a  sort  of  arbitrary  subscription.  Foi^r 
voyages,  from  1612  to  1616,  averaged  87^  per  centum  as  profit; 
and  in  1617-8,  the  second  joint  stock  subscription  amounted  to 
£1,600,000  sterling.  There  were  now  thirty-six  vessels  in  full 
employment,  from  100  to  a  1000  tons  burden.  Th6ir  principal 
marts  were  at  Surat,  and  Bantam  in  Java. 

In  some  respects  the  Mogul  empire  might  be  compared  to  tliat 
of  the  Byzantines,  when  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  contended  for 
supremacy  from  the  Euxine  to  Egypt,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
Roman  representative  at  Constantinople.     Struggles  throughout 
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the  East,  for  somewhat  similar  objects,  occurred  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  in  the  serenteenth 
century.  Our  countrymen  found  formidable  rivals  in  the  Dutch ; 
whilst  they  easily  overcame  the  Portuguese  at  Ormus,  in  162%  in 
conjunction  with  Persia.  This  augmented  their  fame,  and  ele- 
vated their  hopes.  James  and  Buckingham  exacted  £80,000 
from  the  Stadtholder  in  1619,  for  compensaticm  money;  a  pre- 
lude to  the  horrible  transactions  at  Amboyna.  llie  honour  of 
Dutchmen  was  ever  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  pockets ; 
and  their  agents  retaliated  with  a  vengeance.  Rage  at  home 
knew  no  limits,  when  tidings  reached  London  of  what  had  been 
done :  yet,  in  looking  back  upon  the  afiair,  we  should  not  forget 
that  torture  was  then  by  no  means  banished  even  from  our  own 
judiciary.  The  Company  administered  it  to  their  own  servants ; 
and  to  adopt  a  cotemporaneous  description,  *  deserters  wete 
^  scourged  out  of  this  world  into  the  next,'  (that  is  flogged  to 
death,)  with  small  compunction.  The  perpetrators  of  such  occi- 
sional  enormities  were  already  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
martial  law,  and  projected  a  settlement  at  Tanjore.  This  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  hardy  Dane :  yet  they  established  a 
factory  at  Armagum.  Bantam  was  reduced  to  an  agency  depos- 
dent  upon  Surat.  The  reflecting  reader  will  not  &il  to  remariL 
the  growth  of  their  ambition,  as  the  commercial  horizon  opened. 
It  first  publicly] appeared  in  1627,  that  their  obligations  exceeded 
their  receipts  by  £200,000,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  pro- 
fits; so  that  their  stock  fell  twenty  per  cent:  and  as  'lying 
^always  rides  upon  debt's  back,'  they  commenced  a  series  of 
attempts  to  delude  both  the  government  and  the  nation.  Mystery, 
in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  may  be  set  down  to  the  account  dl 
iniquity.  They  assured  the  crown,  after  the  fashion  of  all  such 
innocents,  that  there  never  before  was  worth  or  virtue  comparable 
to  theirs.  They  employed  seamen  and  exported  goods,  for  which 
their  present  returns  were  reproaches  and  losses.  The  former 
they  attributed  to  popular  ingratitude ;  the  latter,  to  every  cause 
except  the  true  one, — their  own  manifest  mismanagement.  Hol- 
land still  continued  their  successfiil  competitor  with  regard  to  all 
solid  adviuitages.  Her  thrifty  sons  sold  European  commodities 
cheaper,  and  purchased  Indian  productions  dearer.  Their  larger 
capital,  and  greater  economy  enabled  them  to  do  so :  hence  they 
had  the  choice  of  every  market  abroad,  and  could  obtain  moie 
remunerating  prices  at  home,  from  the  superiority  of  their  waici. 
The  crisis  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Thames  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Meanwhile,  the  London  merchants  formed  a  third  joint 
stock,  and  extended  tlieir  communications  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hindostan.  A  factory,  which  had  been  abandoned  at  Maiuli- 
natam,  was  revived :  certain  privileges  were  obtained  from  the 
Kajah  of  Golconda ;  |>ermission  was  given  by  the  Mogul  to  tnde 
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in  Orissa ;  Bantam  again  became  a  presidency,  with  the  eastern 
coast  under  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  western  was  under  that  of 
Surat;  and  a  share  in  the  Malabar  pepper-trade  was  secured. 
But  now  in  England  came  the  harbinger  of  civil  war  in  a  general 
and  just  outcry  against  monopolies  of  all  descriptions.  From 
IGAOp^when  Madras  was  first  settled,  to  1653-4  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  presidency,  confusion  prevailed  throughout  the 
Company's  a&irs.  While  Cromwell,  or  rather  Blake,  enjoyed 
a  triumph  oy&r  the  Dutch  in  the  channel,  they  were  beating  the 
British  on  the  Coromandel  shore.  Happily  for  our  countrymen, 
a  surgeon,  named  Boughton,  obtained  aoout  this  time,  from  the 
Court  at  Delhi  very  extensive  exemptions  and  favours  for  the 
Cn^lish  factories  in  Bengal.  Some  ideas,  however,  of  free  trade, 
which  b^an  to  emerge  upon  the  public  understanding,  hid  their 
^minished  heads  amidst  the  loyahsm  and  folly  consequent  on  die 
Reetor^on.  Charles  the  Second  granted  his  East  India  Comr 
pany  a  new  charter,  on  the  8rd  of  April,  1661 ;  confirming  their 
ancient  immunities,  investing  them  with  powers  to  make  peace  or 
declare  war  with  any  prince  or  people ;  and  permitting  them  to 
seize  unlicensed  persons  within  their  limits,  and  deport  them  to 
England.  Rights  of  administering  justice  were  simultaneously 
added  to  complete  their  influence  as  colonial  governors.  The 
possession  of  nve  hundred  pounds  stock  also  qualified  its  holder 
tp  vote  at  the  India  House.  Lord  Marlborough  then  went  out 
to  Bombay  with  a  body  of  troops ;  but  the  king  finding  more 
trouble  than  emolument  from  his  nuptial  dowry,  handed  it  over  to 
the  Company  in  1668,  *  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  soccage, 
*as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  paying  a  rent  of  £10 
*  sterling  per  annum !  •  The  presidency  of  Surat  was  afterwards 
removed  thither ;  and  in  1687,  while  Bombay  was  elevated  to  a 
regency,  Madras  was  formed  into  a  corporation  under  a  mayor 
and  aldermen ! 

The  salaries,  however,  of  these  magnates  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  startling.  Sir  George  Oxenden,  as  President  of  Surat, 
rejoiced  in  no  larger  emoluments  than  a  stipend  of  £300  per 
annum ;  together  with  £200  more,  as  his  compensation  for  private 
trade.  Most  exaggerated  notions  still  continued  to  be  entertained 
respecting  oriental  commerce.  Every  clerk,  merchant,  writer,  or 
supercargo,  was  to  return  a  sort  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor !  Sir 
Joshua  Child,  one  of  the  Directors,  published  extraordinary  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  which  the  late  James  Mill  used  severely  to 
contrast  with  a  work  by  De  Witt  on  the  Fisheries  of  Holland. 
Covetousness  cut  capers  at  the  very  imagination  of  an  El  Dorado. 
France  caught  the  infection,  and  gaped  for  ingots  and  pagodas ; 
but  her  ignorance  of  the  simplest  commercial  principles  rendered 
her  a  harmless  rival,  until  a  much  later  period.  The  British  Com- 
pany, nevertheless,  reeled  in  difliculties  during  1674;  although  its 
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yjhwuiYi  interests  in  Beniral  dtrioajatled  a  separate  agency,  aud  io- 
ierciiurht:  uitli  CLina  was  commencing.  lu  1676-7,  they  ordered 
a  quantity  of  tea  on  account,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars! 
It  IS  curious  aud  not  uiipr«)fitable  to  observe  these  pcarva  cutiabula 
rerurn,  C>ur  annual  demand  for  that  single  article  now  exceeds 
four  millioas  of  pounds  sterling.  Yet  if  a  century  and  half  ago, 
their  traffic  with  Canton  appeared  thus  trifling,  it  is  ako  lament- 
able to  perceive,  that  the  sum  total  of  honest}'  in  Leadenhall-street 
vran^  about  as  smalL  The  Court  of  Directors  coolly  recommended 
all  manner  of  tricker}'  and  temporary  expedients  m  dealing  witb 
tlie  Tartar  Khan,  the  mighty  Mogul,  or  his  subordinate  zajahsL 
Discretionary  powers  were  transmitted  for  the  employment  of 
armed  vessels,  to  enforce  the  obseri'ation  of  treaties,  or  exaot 
fresh  concessions;  thus  reserving  the  means  of  shifting  6opn 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  attack,  in  case  disputes  should 
arise  between  ministers  at  Delhi  and  the  Company,  by  throwinff 
the  entire  blame  upon  the  errors  of  their  servants.  Who  will 
hereafter  believe  that  a  policy  so  frightfully  Machiavelian  onoe 
found  fervid  apologists  in  this  country  i  It  nas  been  justified  on 
tlie  grounds  of  a  rival  Company  being  now  launched;  and  from  a 
war  breaking  out  between  the  king  of  Bantam  and  his  son ;  in 
which  the  Dutch  sided  with  the  latter,  the  English  with  the  for- 
mer. We  ultimately  lost  Bantam;  its  factory  oeing  removed  to 
Fort  St.  George  at  Madras.  The  old  Company  were  not  long 
in  obtaining  an  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  Their  authority  over 
their  countrymen  in  India  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  alisolute. 
Over  the  natives,  within  the  presidential  boundaries,  their  ad-' 
ministration  weighed  heavier  than  ever.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining these  narrow  territories  exceeded  their  revenues.  If  tfie 
(Company  diminished  taxation,  their  representatives  suffered: 
wli<*nevur  the  latter  enriched  themselves,  it  was  from  the  marrov 
of  tlic  Hindoos.  One  wave  of  confusion  rolled  in  upon  another; 
and  (>v(^ry  thing  would  have  gone  to  pieces,  had  other  nations 
Ihhmi  more  able  or  honest  than  themselves.  The  English  settle- 
uKMitH,  acquired  by  purchase  in  Bengal,  through  a  grandson  of 
Aiinnjgzelx;,  toward  tlio  close  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  were  the 
vill«'ig(*s  of  Soota  Nutty,  Calcutta,  and  Govindpore,  on  which 
ground,  tlie  molro|)oiitari  city  now  stands.  The  fort,  erected  for 
Its  proti'ction,  rrcoivod  its  denomination  from  his  Majesty,  King 
William  \\\v.  Third ;  in  whose  reign  the  House  of  Commons  had 
nobly  (ledarody  ^Tliat  it  was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade 
'  to  every  (|uarter  of  the  globe,  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of 
*  Pairliiunent.'  lender  the  auspices  of  liis  successor,  and  Lord 
(io(lol|)hiii,  the  old  and  new  Compsinies,  after  trying  to  ruin  emk 
other  by  their  acrimonious  contention,  were  at  length  united. 
Tlit'lr  entire  capital  stock  amounted  to  two  millions  sterling:  and 
the  g«»nend  body  of  proprietors  elected  twenty-four  of  their 
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€h  possessed  of  £2,00()  stock  to  be  a  governing  executive. 
5,  Calcutta  was  declared  an  indepen^iEuit  presidency. 
Khan,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and  afterwards  of  Bahar  and 
iiated  the  intruders.  He  never  fiiiled  to  thwart  their  pro- 
pon  all  possible  occasions ;  although  in  vain.     We  already 

0  bear  of  his  extortion  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  purchase 
y-eight  more  towns  by  the  Company,  on  the  other.   Their 

also  become  more  and  more  active,  either  in  protecting 
bdries,  improving  the  banks  of  the  Hooghlv,  opening  roads 
3^'interior,  acting  as  police,  or  now  and  tken  engaging  in 
Etrrels  of  neighbouring  Zemindars.  Ever  and  anon,  the 
^'Directors,  grown  more  prudent  from  experience,  or  bein^ 
Doen  than  their  predecessors,  sent  out  line  upon  line,  and 
i  Hpon  precept,  against  the  acquisition  of  new  territories, 
it  was,  that  all  such  exhortations  or  mandates  addressed 
fives  to  an  ambition,  or  perhaps  a  necessity,  which  had  no 
The  power  of  Great  Britain  in  India  seemed  to  emulate 
anyan.      Every  stem  shot  up  into  a  solid  trunk;  every 

struck  another  root  into  the  earth ;  trees  multiplied  into 
;  until  their  foliage  overshadowed  the  land.  The  feudato- 
the  Mogul  lost  rapidly  their  sense  of  subjection,  after  the 
ef  Aurungzebe.  They  fancied  themselves  independent 
s ;  and  learned  to  act  accordingly.  In  1740,  the  Subahdar 
Deccan,  jealous  of  his  neighbour  in  Bengal,  called  in  the 
ittas  to  collect  the  Chout  or  tribute.     Such  an  irruption 

course  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  English  Company, 
dug  round  their  domains  the  famous  ditch  of  seven  miles  m 
;,  still  bearing  the  name  of  its  occasion.  Additional  troops, 
nition,  and  artillery,  bristled  along  the  puny  frontiers ; 
the  respect  paid  to  our  military  prowess  completed  another 
rf  the   causeway,  which  conducted  us  to  the   throne  of 

»e  had  occurred,  moreover,  a  previous  revolution,  of 
,  although  the  immediate  effects  more  nearly  concerned  the 

1  than  the  provinces,  yet  its  ultimate  result  extended 
rhout  all  India.  Mahmoud,  having  seated  himself  on  the 
id  of  the  Moguls,  confided  every  species  of  public  business 
nobles  and  mmisters.  These  officers  gave  mortal  offence  to 
me  Subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  who  subsequently  invoked  the 
ittas.  He,  in  revenge,  played  the  common  part  of  an  ex- 
.ted  traitor;  and  beckoned  Nadir  Shah,  from  beyond  the 
,  to  lay  waste  Hindostan.  That  conqueror,  answering  to 
jnal,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  devastation, 
he  appetite  of  vultures,  and  the  temper  of  tigers,  through 
id  blood  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  different 
;tB,  one  hundred  thousand  victims  glutted  his  scimctars, 
one  and  the  same  day.    Every  individual,  whose  appearance 
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rendered  it  probable,  that  be  was  acquainted  with  eonoealed  tvcfr- 
sures,  was  subjected  to  tbe  most  terrible  tortures.  A  dervise  pre* 
seated  himself  to  die  victor^  and  said :  *  Invindbie  Sliab»  if  thos 
^  art  a  god,  show  thy  resemblance  to  the  deity,  by  demency ;— * 
*if  thou  art  a  prophet,  declare  unto  us  the  way  •f  salvation  ^-4f 

*  thou  art  a  king,  put  us  not  to  death,  but  reign  oyer  u,  aa' 
<  make  ds  happy.'     Nadir  Shah  replied :  '  I  am  not  H  god  diat  I 

*  should  foTgiYe, — nor  a  prophet  that  I  shoukl  teacb^^^nor  yov 
^king,  that  I  should  reign  orer  you:  but  1  am  h%  whom,  tkt 

*  Almighty  commissions  m  his  wrath  to  punish  the  imtiMBrfif  ^th« 
^  earth. '  And  fearfully  was  the  mission  at  thia  iBodffDi 
Sennacherib  fulfilled.  The  cami^  consequent  on  Us  imwri(M% 
and  the  enormous  booty,  with  whira  he  withdrew  into  Caidboii^ 
exhausted  the  Moagomm  empire,  that  it  seemed  little  ebe.thius# 
stranded  wreck  from  that  moment  Plunderers  frooL.  distMMAJ 
opposite  quarters  scented  the  spoil  and  gathefed  round  Ua.nsr 
did  the  mutations  of  afiairs  in  Europe  exercise  an  inoensideo^ 
influence  upon  our  oriental  presidencies. 

Tbe  Silesian  wars  had  produced  that  union  between.  iWee 
and  Spain,  which  at  last  drew  Great  Britain  into  the  vortex.  Fev 
were  aware  how  busily  the  French  had  been  engaged  in  eadfli^ 
vouring  to  learn  practical  wisdom,  and  establidi  some  holdjipoi 
the  nabobs  and  omrahs  of  India.  Hostilities  commenced  betiMii 
their  forces  and  those  of  the  English,  along  the  Coromandel  emit 
in  1746.  Labourdonnais,  a  self-educated  but  most  able  nisii» 
captured  Madras,  which  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-Jft- 
Cliapelle;  leaving,  however,  the  sparks  of  the  political  confla^iii- 
tion  unextinguished.  Two  remarkable  persons  were  about  ti 
develop  their  abilities  on  the  theatre  of  the  Camatic,  each  re- 
presenting his  peculiar  government, — Dupleix  and  Clive.  The 
family  of  a  chief  named  Sadutullah  had  managed  with  8uooeH» 
for  three  or  four  generations,  very  extensive  territories,  from  the 
Circars  to  Travanoore.  Their  feudal  investment  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Grand  Mogul,  until  his  sceptre  was  broken  ftr 
all  efficient  purposes.  The  Subahdar  of  the  Deocan  claimed  the 
right  of  nomination,  when  strong  enough  to  set  at  nought  the 
court  of  Delhi :  besides  which,  a  kind  of  hereditary  dinwat. 
something  like  Tanistry,  prevailed  just  so  longr  at  the  reigmng 
race  remained  too  firmly  seated  to  be  moved,  either  by  the  em- 
peror, or  the  subahdar.  Rival  claimants  at  this  time  existsd, 
both  for  the  viceroyalty  of  tlie  Deccau,  and  the  nabobshipof  tbe 
Camatic.  The  French  and  English  espoused  opposite  side%  ss 
might  be  expected.  Active  operations  ensued,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Clive  shone  out  with  wonderful  lustre,  and  marked  hia 
for  a  man  of  mighty  deeds.  Tritchinopoly  became  the  flioaffi  ^ 
the  greatest  bloodshed :  but  the  pacification  of  1764  iUasWta' 
the  siege  of  Arcot,  and  consolidated  the  supremacy  of  the  Biiliih 
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India  Company.  The  subseqiient  seven  years  war  only 
confirmed  the  formef  defeat  of  Dupleix,  and  the  dissipation  of 
lis  splendid 'schemes.  The  four  Koplhem  Circars  were  siurreu- 
iered  to  his  opponents ;  the  reinforcements  of  Count  Lally 
irasted  Sfway;  Pondicherry  was  take;n  in  1761 ;  fpid  by  the  dth 
ifiAjpril  in  thatyear.  his  eniployers  had  not  a  single  military 
xistui  India*  The  English  fost  no  time  in  making  hay,  while 
luey  tfionght  the  sun  sntae.  The  new  nabob,  entirely  owing 
iIb  eterationto  the  Company,  could  look  for  nodung  beyond  the 
Mgeantry  of  nominal  sway,  or  at  least  the  smallest  possible  por- 
aoft  «f  vTce-regid  p<wer.  His  loving  aIU«,  on  their  part,  per- 
)dvfi^  that  (^e  defence  of  1  territories  most  principally  rest 
idth  t»era,  considered  thems<  v  entitled  to  the  lion's  share  of 
M' resources.  They  had  sumlii  the  sinews  of  the  oontest^r^ 
K^n<dy)  powder,  troops, — ^and  the  nts^  which  had  combiAedaU 
n'  ^ne  triumphant  campaign  i  *  \  ther,  on  hisfcspecaal  behalf: 
le  was  now  therefore  to  pay  tbe  pulated  price,  aiul  assuage  the 
liirst  of  Mammon.  The  result  s  what  it  usually  is  in  such 
xmflicts  of  interest  and  selfisl  n(  Each  strove  with  might  and 

nain  to  make  the  best  of  the  gain :  but  it  was  a  realization  of 
)he  old  parable,  as  to  the  iron  and  earthen  vessels  floating  down 
the  stream  in  copartnership ; — tiie  strength  of  England  dashed  in 
Meces  its  fragile  colleague.  Troubles  in  the  iVf ysore,  about 
17^,  augmented  the  aggravation.  That  state  had  aspired  to  in- 
iependence,  upon  the  down&l  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  Deccan. 
According  to  Hindoo  custom  its  nominal  master  was  a  Rajah ; 
its  real  one,  any  active  energetic  minister,  who  could  exercise 
ipon  a  weak  mind  the  sorcery  of  intellect,  and  become  both  lord 
ind  jailer  to  his  sovereign.  Such  a  magician  was  Hyder  All; 
rhose  son  and  successor  afterwards  threatened  to  be  towards  the 
British,  what  Mithridates  had  been  to  the  Romans. 

Clive  had  transferred  his  name  and  exploits  to  the  nobler  re- 
rions  of  Bengal.  Ally  Verdy  Khan,  having  procured  a  grant  of 
hat  province  from  Delhi,  dethroned  the  reigning  sub^dar  or 
labob;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions,  after  a  rather  vigorous 
administration,  to  Suraja  Dowla,  the  son  of  his  youngest  nephew. 
This  chief  looked  with  an  evil  eve  upon  tbe  merchant-princes, 
lis  English  neighbours.  He  quickly  blew  up  a  quarrel;  as- 
aultcd  and  captured  Calcutta;  and  perpetrated  the  horrors  of  the 
>]ack  hole, — more  through  autocratic  carelessness,  as  has  since 
leen  demonstrated,  than  premeditated  cruelty.  Colonel  Clive 
icon  reversed  the  order  of  affairs,  and  extorted  at  the  cannon's 
nouth,  full  restitution  of  the  British  possessions,  with  large 
iBury  for  recent  usurpations.  Feeling,  moreover,  that  the 
F*rench  at  Chandernagore  had  instigated  the  nabob,  he  resolved 
o  expel  them  from  the  country.  This  he  did  in  perfection^  as  to 
tU  appearance  of  power.     Suraja  Dowla  looked  quietiy  on,  with 
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the  apatliy  of  oriental  thou^hdessueHs,  while  diose  who  cottld 
alone  coalesce  with  himself  in  case  of  dan^r,  liad  their  claws  cat, 
and  their  teeth  drawn.  His  own  turn  came  next.  Clive  reflected, 
that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company  must  al\?ay8  be  an  ob- 
ject of  abhorrence  to  the  nabob;  and  ^ince  both  natives  and 
Mahomedans  ^j^aned  under  his  tyrannV)  it  was  but  going*  one 
step  further,  to  unite  with  the  oppressed,  so  as  to  present  them 
widi  another  sovereign.  This  was  accordingly  done.  Suntja 
DoM'la  was  condemned  to  deposition,  per  fas  aut  nrfasx  the  mind 
of  Clive  very  rarely  oscillated  between  conviction  and  irrembe 
tion  :  he  advanced  with  his  army  forthwith ;  fought  the  menKV^ 
able  battle  of  Plassey,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1737;  seated  unln^ 
trader^  Meer  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  on  the  musnud;  and  then  made 
obeisance  before  him,  as  lord  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  R^e 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  pourtray  the  shifting  ii^ 
trignes,  which  led  to  the  putting  down  one  puppet,  and  setting 
up  another.  Whoever  might  be  prince  of  the  pageant  for  tke 
time  being,  became  sucli,  through  a  scale  of  extravi^ant  coness^ 
sion  exceeding  tliat  of  his  predecessor :  and  the  solitary  certainty 
remained,  that  the  heads  of  die  factory,  at  Calcutta,  grew  daiff 
more  ambitious,  more  rapacious,  and  more  irresistible,  after  every 
iresh  sacrilice.  They  retained  the  effective  force  of  the  entiR 
country  in  their  own  hands.  None  could  peep  or  mutter  agniiBt 
them ;  and  much  less  act  \iith  any  impunity.  Each  afaacbip  df 
royalty,  as  they  suffered  it  to  glide  across  the  scene)  shook  t 
^ry  Anger  at  the  waning  glories  of  Delhi.  The  conquerer  of 
Flassey  undoubtedly  tore  away  the  sceptre  of  India,  and  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  the  far-off  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  final  asaignncal 
of  the  Dewannee,  or  collection  of  the  revenues,  by  the  descendanl 
of  Tamerlane  to  the  Company,  rendered  both  the  nabob  and  ^ 
emperor,  mere  pensioners  upon  British  bounty.  Clive'a  servitfss 
were  rewarded  with  an  Irisn  peerage,  and  a  munificent  Jagkin^ 
producing  £80,000  per  annum.  He  had  saved  Arcot;  captured 
Madras;  annihilated  the  pirate  Angria;  recovered  Calcutta; and 
suppressed  a  mutiny,  which  menaced  for  an  interval  all  iha 
brilliant  results  of  his  career.  His  abilities  and  prowess  scoured 
for  his  countrymen  nearly  a  third  of  the  dominions  and  influenne^ 
which  they  now  enjoy ;  from  the  banks  of  the  Caramnaasa,  to  tUb 
extreme  coast  of  Coromaudel. 

Mr.  Verelst  succeeded  Lord  Clive,  on  the  return  of  the  hltti 
to  England ;  and  the  Directors,  in  the  following  year,  coniflMiaft* 
cated  to  the  council  at  their  chief  presidency,  certain  sentiaieBll 
upon  recent  advices  from  Bengal.  They  enjoined  tlieir  laeEvantti 
^  Not  to  increase  the  revenues  by  any  u'ay,  which  might  ^ffum 
^  the  inhabitants,  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  they  weie  da? 
^  sirous  of  cultivating ;  as  upon  public  respect,  affection,  und  ooar 
^  fidence,  the  [>ermanency  of  English  power  would  greadydapisadt 
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^  They  were  never  to  extenil  their  {>oeseS8k»»,  beyond  the  present 
^•bounds:  neTe^  t^  engagie  in  a  marehto  Delhi^  nor  enter  into 
^offrasi^e  ho^ilitYesy  unless  urged  to  them  in  pui^uance  of 
*  (treaties;  trnd^  whenever  obliged  to  employ  troops  for  such  pur- 
^  poses,  to  ha^e  Allahabad,  Cbumir,  or  some  similar  fortification 
^pveviously  secured :  besides  insisting  upon  the  command  in  the 
''field  being-  invested  in  one  of  itheir  own  officers/'  With  these 
reasonable  views,  and  suggestions^  were  blended  others  not  less 
S0t' such  as  to  prevent  Europeans,  as  much  as  possible,  from  eh^ 
gag4ng  in  the  service  of  unfriendly  native  princes;  watchfuliiess 
against  cannon,  and  warlike  stores,  finding  their  way  up  i  the 
Qanfpes^and  the  extension  of  commerce  rather  than  territory,  by 
ei^ery  means  within  their  reach. 

•  fVndetik^  administrations  of  Verelst  and  Cartier,  from  ll'^'to 
IT7%  there  are  no  striking  circumstances  to  record/  except  liiat 
vfaHi^'-tbe  Company  wore  externally  the  air  of  emperors,  their 
finances  were  approaching  a  state  of  bankruptey;  On^  'of  our 
most  philosophic  observers  has  well  described  the  nature  of  these 
difficulties,  and  the  real  share  which  Lord  Clive  had  in  produdng 
Aem.  In  &MH;,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  That  noblenoan, 
smidst  the  grandeur  of  his  success,  seemed  to  seek  more  for  imme-^ 
diate  effect,  than  for  substantial  advantages.  He  preferred,;  in 
liCkttr. terms,  splendour  to  durability.  A  double  government,  ooa- 
ducted  in  name  by  the  nabob,  in  reality  by  the  Company,  was  his 
fiivburite  project.  Yet  surely  this  was  little  else  than  a  system  «f 
riumsy  and  crooked  artifices.  It  could  impose  upon  no  one; 
whilst  it  justly  incurred  the  punishment  due  to  chicanery  and 
kiposture.  The  fraud  involved  an  amount  of  mischief,  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  chances  of  an  honest  administration;  without, 
bcfwevcr,  enriching  the  conjurors  carrying  it  on ;  or  sparing-  the 
people  they  thus  vainly  attempted  to  delude.  Neither  the  nabob, 
iiior  his  officers  dare  exert  any  authority  towards  English  traders^ 
tf  whatsoever  injustice  or  'oppression  they  might  be  guilty.  The 
Gomafitabs,  or  native  agents  employed  by  the  Company,  not 
merely  practised  a  tyranny  that  had  no  limits;  but  they  also  con- 
^fierted  the  tribunals  of  justice  into  instruments  of  cruelty^  by 
wJelding  decisions  unrighteously  obtained  within-doors,  gainst 
the  victims  of  their  rapacity  without.  The  ancient  modes  and 
usages  of  society  were  paralyzed:  the  new  ones  had  no  other 
object,  than  the  highwayman's  pistol  and  salutation.  Beyond 
the  former  boundaries  of  the  presidency,  the  Governor-General 
had  no  legal  authority  over  the  Hindoos ;  nor  were  the  English 
themselves  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  own  land.  Deportation 
remained  the  sole  remedy ;  but  it  could  never  be  applied  upon  un 
adequate  scale.  The  natural  consequences  followed  in  the  ruin 
or  utter  prostration  of  all  classes.  Revenues  depend  upon  the 
productive  operations  of  a  people ;  and  that  people  will  perma- 
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neritly  produce  in  due  pn^rtioii  to  ite  ehaiie  in .  tlie  lenvank  of 
labour.  Hence  die  Company  beJteld  tbeir  esolt^uer  deitniulioe 
into  the  )oweeC  stag«3  of  wasumptitMi ;  aa  tUo  evil  went  fotwanlt 
worlting  itself  worse  and  worse.  Tlte  gorgeouaneaa  <tf  palacea 
only '  coDceated  the  wretchedness  of  prisons :  nor  -were  oUwf 
sources  of  «iUamity  closed  up.  The  powen  of  tfae  nODunal  julei 
were  placed  in  actual  commission,  if  not  in  abeywuM,  by  confides- 
tial  residents  being  appointed  to  walcb  and  control  tliom  At.llte 
Durban  yet  these  agents  from  their  circumstances,  «Qiild.ftt. soy 
time  appropiiate  treasure,  or  receive  bribes;  and  if  dumiwedifw 
it,  (their  utmost  penalty,)  leave  their  posts  for  new  cgnisT%  with 
lar^^er  appetites,  equal  opportunities,  and  greater  tenipta|ioH> 
'  Another,  and  that  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the  taT«w,^t* 
'  which  Clive  exerted  himself  to  mislead  the  Company,  wm  Itbe 
'  belief  he  created,  that  India  overflowed  with  riches, — the  expec- 
'  Cations   he  raised,  and  on  which  his  credulous  eatployen  to 

*  fondly  relied,  that  a  torrent  of  opulence  wm  about  to  tall  idIi 

*  their  laps.     In  political  affairs,  it  is  long  before  even  espwiMBC 

*  teaches  wisdom.'*  Temporary  relief  was  sought  for  by  BcHVMP- 
ing.  The  servants  of  the  Company,  made  individualiy  opoltttt 
at  its  expense,  willingly  advanced  their  fortunes,  for  bilb  paj^Mc 
in  England.  The  funds  to  meet  these,  were  the  investmeOtBilii 
account  of  the  Company ;  but  the  invebtmenls  did  not  inorea^'ifi 
proportion  to  the  bills,  because  the  money,  in  considetatiiiiti^tif 
which  they  had  been  granted,  was  expended  in  carryiiiti  ^i^ 
government,  and  not  in  the  purchase  of  goods.  The  chargee  pf 
sovereignty  more  than  absorbed  the  profits  of  merchandise.  ;.|  and 
pride  throw  dust  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  them  &om  diacerfiiqg 
the  worm  of  exhaustion  at  the  root  of  their  proeperityi ;  TW 
instead  of  investigating  the  matter,  the  Directors  acted: like  Ithe 
wise  men  of  Gotham.  They  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  dimiai 
by  [imidng  the  sum,  for  which  bills  might  be  drawn  upoaliitel 
80  that  private  persons  found  themselves  compelled  to  (annii 
l^eir  fortunes  to  Europe,  through  the  French  and  Dntclt'Oaiiqw- 
nies,  who  traded  witb  the  moneys  thus  lent  to  them,  and  tetlUMl 
immense  returns.  Our  sages  in  London  puzzled  their  bntlitt'tt 
solve  a  riddle,  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  they  wouU 
have  dismissed  the  humblest  clerk  for  not  coinjtrchending.  The 
victors  of  Bengal,  and  their  foreign  rivals,  whom  they  liftJ 
trampled,  as  they  thought,  into  vass^  at  their  feet,  stood  oii^U 
the  strange  contrast  of  the  lean  and  fat-fleshed  kiuo  of  Phanwi^ 
They  failed  to  see  in  this  particular  instance,  that  the  maa,  wV 
^emows  to  spend,  and  the  man  who  borrou-s  to  traffic,  ace  in 
totally  different  ntuations.     Every  quack  in   Leadenhtilt-Bawt, 
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rof>08ed  kis  nostrum^  from  tamperinp;  with  the  currency,  or  dn- 
umscribing  bills,  or  ittore  singular  t^an  all) — misinp;>  tiieir  divi- 
end  from  6ix  to  ten,  «id  even  twelve  and  a  hatf -pet' cent,  whilst} 
beii*  milstone  of  embamssment  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  moun<^ 
enn!  At  length  the  juggle  exploded;  and  in  1793,  the  Con»- 
Mitay,  soppiicatiiig  assistaiice,  laid  their  afibirs  before  Loftl  Nonrth, 
md  the  House  of  Commons. 

New  came  the  Regulating  Act  of  1774,  by  which  a  Governor* 
9ett<Ml  was  nominated,  and  a  supreme  court  of  judicature 
^ated.  Warren  Hastings  was  to  carry  out  the  new  plan,  the 
l#st  of  a  series  of  measures,  which  transferred  the  sovereignty  of 
lie  Company  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  much 
Measure  in  presenting  the  reader  with  an  extract  ftom.  our 
Edihor: 

•  ^  The  adiniaistration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  although  not  distinguished  by 
hose  brilliant  achievements,  which  marked  the  coarse  of  the  noble 
oauder  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
if/. the  Company  and  his  country,  to  which  great  interest  must  always 
H^tachy  whether  viewed  in  connexion  with  those  eminent  names^  that 
l^Did  prominent  amidst  the  principal  actors  in  the  chequered  and  try.. 
^  scenes,  which  so  rapidly  followed  each  other  abroad,  or  with  the 
d;ate.  of  parties  at  home,  to  whom  the  affairs  of  that  country  and  the 
»nduct  of  the  Company's  servants  presented  such  fertile  ground  for 
jiplitical  diiferences :  those  diiferences  being  carried  to  such  extremi- 
!i^  as  to  lead  our  revered  monarch  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
^veh  leaving  England. 

*Few  public  servants  have  been  placed  in  more  trying  positions 
(ban  Warren  Hastings.  The  very  commencement  of  his  government 
nro^  marked  by  instructions  of  a  character  repugnant  to  his  feelings^ 
md  which  placed  him  before  the  British  public  in  a  questionable  light. 
The  parties  selected  for  his  coundllurs  had  their  minds  pre-possessed 
vitk  the  unfavourable  view,  that  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding 
;he  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants.  Their  opposition  to  Hastings 
W9a  systematic  and  uncompromising.  He  endured  with  unshaken 
Innness  a  series  of  personal  attacks,  that  partook  of  a  virulence, 
igualled  only  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  his  ^till  more  powerful 
snemy,  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  celebrated  impeachment. 

^  The  lengthened  period,  of  thirteen  years,  during  whidi  he  presided 
vnfr  affairs  in  India,  may  be  designated  as  one  of  experimental  legis- 
Mfonv  Measures  devised  by  parliament  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
^I^X^9  tind  happiness  of  the  people,  failed  of  the  desired  effect,  from 
h^iig  been  framed  in  ignorance  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  us^S'of 
the  people,  to  whom  they  were  applied.  The  embarrassments  ct>n^ 
|liCT<V  upchtsucha  stAte  of  affoirs  naluraUy  followed,  until  the^aifhig 
^kMents  of  a  discordant  system  constrained  the  legislatuM  to  enter 
Bpon  a  general  revision.' — Vol.  I.,  pp.  689 — 691. 

Touching  the  grand  discussions  of  1783^   Mr.  Auber  re- 
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marks,  that  although  the  East  India  Company  had  been  incor- 
porated nearly  two  centurieR,  it  was  during  the  last  ten  years 
only,  that  parliament  had  interfered  for  the  regulation  of  their 
affairs.  Within  that  brief  period,  a  regular  government  had  been 
established ;  tlie  receipt  of  presents  had  been  prohibited ;  the  rate 
of  interest  had  been  defined ;  rules  and  ordinances  had  been  or- 
dained ;  justices  of  the  peace  had  been  appointed;  appeals  had 
been  provided  for  to  the  king  in  council ;  nis  majestynad  audio- 
rity  to  disapprove  of  dispatches  from  the  court  of  L>irecton  to 
India ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  had  been  settled; 
and  the  natives  secured,  perhaps  with  too  much  delicacy,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  opinions  and  habits.  The  provision  easen* 
tially  wanted  was  a  central  controlling  power,  competent  to  give 
effect  to  measures  determined  upon  by  the  sovereign,  his  pariia- 
ment,  and  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors.  The  fate  of 
the  Bill  proposed  by  Charles  James  Fox  is  well  known.  It  tore 
the  impress  of  his  energetic  talents ;  but  seems  rather  the  produc- 
tion of  an  advocate  crammed  for  the  occasion,  than  of  a  legislator 
to  whom  India  was  meat  and  drink;  or  who  had  meditated  upcfo 
it,  as  Turgot  would  have  done,  until  the  matter  had  become 
transubstantiated  into  his  mind.  William  Pitt,  by  his  measure, 
accomplished  covertly,  what  his  great  rival  had  attempted  to  dd 
openly.  His  Board  of  Control  was  to  all  other  anthorities  what 
the  rod  of  Aaron  was  to  the  serpents  of  the  Egyptian  magiciaiiii 
It  escaped  the  opposition  so  fatal  to  Mr.  Fox,  because  me  age 
was  short-sighted.  Men  were  led  by  names,  and  scared  by  hw- 
goblins :  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  unquestionable  merit  of  having  so 
accurately  gauged  the  public  intelligence,  that  he  could  tell  to  a 
hair  just  how  much  it  would  endure.  Neither  must  it  be  ftr- 
gotten,  that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse ;  whilst  another  shaB  be 
transported  for  looking  over  the  hedge.  The  supreme  adnuiiia* 
tration  and  patronage  of  India,  including  a  large  portion  of  legis- 
lative as  well  as  executive  authority,  ^'as  by  the  successfiil  la&nw 
ter  annexed  to  the  crown ;  by  the  unsuccessful  one,  to  seven 
commiv<;sioners,  who,  though  in  the  sequel  to  be  appointed  bV  Ae 
crown,  could  be  dismissed  only  by  an  address  from  either  ifotoe 
of  Parliament.  Macpherson  filled  the  chair  left  ^'acant  by 
Warren  Hastings,  at  Calcutta;  and,  in  September,  1786,  L018 
Cornwallis  entered  upon  his  high  office,  uniting  in  his  own  peMa 
the  civil  and  military  supremacy ;  and  enabled  also  to  act  oii  his 
own  responsibility  in  opposition  even  to  a  majority  of  the 
council. 

There  never  was  a  functionary  more  thoroughly  imbued  witk 
benevolent  intentions  than  the  new  Governor-General.  Had  hh 
talents  judgmiMit,  and  opportunities  been  commensurate  with  \m 
philanthropy,  lie  might  have  proved  a  Washington  in  Hindostan* 
In  alliance  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Mahratteiy  he 
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fDo.te  the  Mysorean  sultan,  aftier  a  protracte4stru^le^  fender  the 
rj^y  w^ls  of  Seringapatam^  aha,  deprived  hu^,  pf  ii^  his 
bminions.  The. boundaries  of , the  Peisbwah  .  were  extended  to 
^^Toxnboodia;  tho$e  of  the  Nizam  firom  tlie  ICistpah/fto  b^ond 
^^  Pennar :  the  Com{)any  acguire4  the  Malabar  ppasC  a  iiiAtrict 
^1^  ^e  Western.. frcuQtier  of  the  Carnatic,  and  another  in, th.e 
ly^hbourhood  of  Dindigulf,.  He^also,  in  1792,  concjuaed  a  jtreaty 
^(^h .  Mahomed  Ali,  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatie;  by  which  tke 
pmque  of  British,  occupation  was  not  a  little  removed ;  and  the 
mi^, opened  for  the  complete  appropriation  of  the  country  at  some 
Iftm^e  day*  Mahomed  All,  representing  that  his  resources  we^*^ 
mjjtpq^u^t^  tQ.the  demands  made  upon  him,. consented  that  all  hiis 
9|4f e^9  should  be  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Company ; 
ip^.ljjbat  in  the  event  of  a  war,  they  and  he  were  to  cnange 
mipies,  onf-fifth  of  the  nett  revenues  beings  paid  him.  But  Lord 
^mvfallis  will  be  principally  remembered  in  India,  by  the  revp- 
Utipn  he. effected  m  the  judicial  and  fiscal  systems.  The  basis 
ijf,  change,  in  the  latter  more  particularly,  was  an  acknowledge 
Qjent  oi  the  Zemindai,  as  hereditary  propnetor  of  the  soil  whicn 
le  .rented)  subject  to  a  land-tax,  the  annual  amount  of  which, 
Dpugh  fixed  at  first  for  ten  years,  was  in  1793  declared  a  per- 
^tual  settlement.  It  was  hoped  by  our  disinterested  Tories, 
Aft,  a  landed  aristocracy, — the  ignoblest  curse,  except  personal 
l^vjery^  that  the  political  box  of  Pandora  contains,  would  thus  be 
pj^icted  upon  Bengal.  Several  transit  duties  were  abolished; 
jTotthe  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium  were  continued.  No  failure 
^uld  be  more  disastrous,  than  that  of  the  project  now  before  us. 
r)iB  amiable  Governor-General  merely  acted  as  he  had  been 
q^ught,  under  a  bigoted  though  virtuous  monarch,  in  a  generation  of 
ampant  conservatism;  with  a  horror  moreover  of  liberal  institu- 
ions,  thundered  into  his  ears,  by  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
irtillery  of  Yorktown  !  The  radical  defect  in  his  plan  was  the 
i})sence  of  any  sort  of  consideration  for  the  Ryot,  or  common 
abourer.  Subalterns,  formed  in  the  school  of  William  Pitt, 
lever  condescended  to  learn  the  impossibility  of  eating  the 
>lum-*cake  and  keeping  it  too.  It  has  always  been  enough  for 
hem  that  upper  classes  should  be  cherished,  as  wolves  in  pastoral 
rafb  of  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge  :  yet  they  have  never 
Jearly  comprehended,  that  unless  the  sheep  are  really  taken  care 
li^  there  will  soon  cease  to  be  either  purple  for  their  own  raiment, 
Mr.  delicious  feeding  for  their  &re.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
eiterated,  that  public  prosperity  depends  upon  the  solid  amount 
»f  c(Mnfort  enjoyed  by  the  many,  and  not  upon  the  aggrandjze- 
nent  of  the  few.  So  simple  and  elementary  a  trutli  being  lost 
ight,  of,  the  whole  land  was  made  desolate.  ^  Its  nobles  sent 
meir  little  ones  to  the  pits,  and  found  no  water :  they  returned 
with  their  vessels  empty :  they  were  ashamed  and  confounded, 
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'  and  covered  their  heads/  This  pathetic  picture  of  the  prophet 
was  realized  from  Benares  to  Madras,  and  the  Sunderbunds.  It 
has  been  proved,  as  we  think  satisfactorily,  that  with  regard  to 
proprietorship,  the  Zemindar  was  merely  the  supreme  revenue 
officer  of  a  district,  paid  by  an  average  commission  of  about  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  sums  he  collected.  He  was  also  invested  with 
the  powers  of  police  and  administration  of  justice.*  But  Ae 
sovereign  of  Hindostan  had  been  the  recognized  owner  of  the 
soil,  from  ages  immemorial ;  and  in  the  place  of  that  sovereign 
stood  the  East  India  Company.  Their  sacrifice  of  admitted 
rights  would  have  been  laudable,  had  it  only  occurred  in  the  pro- 
per quarter.  ^  The  relation  of  a  zemindar  to  government^  and  of 
^  a  ryot  to  a  zemindar,  was  neither  that  of  a  proprietor  nor  a 
^vassal,  but  a  compound  of  both.     The  former  pertonned  acts  of 

*  authority  unconnected  with  proprietary  right;  the  latter  had 

*  rights  without  real  property :  while  the  property  of  the  one  and 

*  the  rights  of  the  other  were  in  a  great  measure  held  at  discie- 
'  tion.'  The  leading  feature  of  the  new  system  was  professedly 
to  secure  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  their  masters :  an 
object  which  could  never  be  achieved  so  long  as  magistrates  and 
tax-gatherers  were  the  same  persons.  Lord  Cornwallis,  there- 
fore, separated  their  respective  duties,  and  assigned  them  to  dis- 
tinct officers.  The  cognizance  of  fiscal  causes  was  also  transferred 
to  a  court  composed  of  Europeans,  with  natives  to  expound^  or 
rather  to  mystify,  the  laws  and  customs  in  each  district.  To  the 
provincial  judges  he  likewise  entrusted  criminal  jurisdiction ;  and 
the  business  of  police  was  provided  for,  by  confiding  a  tract  of 
400  square  miles  to  a  Hindoo  chief  constable^  bearing  the  title  of 
Dudc^h,  with  a  retinue  of  armed  followers.  In  connexi<m  with 
topographical  divisions,  we  may  just  mention  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  organized  villages  formed  a  Perg^nah ;  a  certain  number 
of  these,  about  equal  to  one  of  our  counties,  was  called  a 
Chuckla ;  of  these  a  certain  number  and  extent  constituted  a 
Circar ;  and  several  Circars  were  a  Soubah,  or  Vice-royalty. 

Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  followed  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  evinced  himself  a  warm  firiend  to  the 
views  and  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  settled  the  affiun  rf 
Oude  with  remarkable  ability ;  applying  his  attention  not  merdy 
to  the  finances,  but  also  superintending  most  beneficial  chaagei 
as  to  the  nominal  executive  of  that  kingdom.  If  amidst  efXtfasA 
revolutions  among  the  native  potentates,  he  perhaps  carried  hii 


*  History  of  British  India,  by  James  Mill,  Esq.,  as  compared  with  two 
able  articles  on  tliat  work  in  the  British  Review.  Nos.  xxiii.  and  X3th« 
Auffust  and  November.  1818.     Baldwin  and  Ck>. 
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odfic  disposition  a  trifle  too  &r,  in  allowing  tke  Mahrattas 
rraach  upon  the  Nizam,  the  splendid  adminulration  of  Lord 
Bi^n,  soon  created  Marquis  Wellesley,  retrieved  the 
and  profited  by  it  in  the  end.  Lord  Wellesley  reached 
tta  in  May,  1798.  Haying  penetrated  the  intentions  cf 
»6  Sahib  to  coalesce  with  the  French  against  Great  Britain, 
i|nly  baffled  all,  by  resolving  upon  immediate  war.  Nothing 
Mild  have  thwarted  a  series  or  secret  machinations,  which, 
I  snbsequentlv  proved,  would  have  evolved  incalcolable  cak- 
i  General  Harris  assaulted  the  metropolis  of  the  Mysore,  on 
hrof  May.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  growing  hours  of  noon 
prise  the  besiesed.  The  Sultan  defended  himself  with  the 
MS  gallantry  of  his  father,  and  died  bravely  in  the  breadi,^- 
'  the  most  deadly  foe  our  oriental  influence  ever  had  to  en- 
fir.  His  domini<nis  underwent  a  division  between  <^e 
my  and  the  Nizam;  The  Governor-general  enjoyed  the 
far  fortune  of  having  a  younger  brother  m  the  army,  destined 
mater  than  himself.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  future 
It  Waterloo,  gathered  his  earliest  laurels  in  the  East  Indies*' 
while  the  plan  was  acted  out  of  depriving  the  dependent 
B.  of  their  possessions,  and  leaving  them  the  mere  name  of 
'with  a  pension  from  the  Anglo-Indian  Exchequer.  The 
9  of  Surat,  Tanjore,  and  Furuckabad  on  the  Ganges,  were 
round  down  into  expensive  phantoms,  after  the  rashion  of 
lediatized  petty  sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  entire 
tie  shared  the  same  fate,  upon  evidence,  sufficiently  sound 
Is  being  a  step  necessary  for  our  interests :  though  it  must 
nitted,  that  if  one  hand  of  the  arbiter  grasped  the  balances 
ity,  the  other  was  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Nor  did  a 
lot  await  the  Vizier  at  Lucknow.  He  was  compelled  to 
d  his  own  troops,  and  confide  for  defence  altogether  to 
k  forces ;  for  the  support  of  which,  more  than  a  moiety  of 
ritories  formed  a  cession  to  his  dictators.  Persuasion  and 
IT  of  consequences  subdued  the  Nizam  to  a  similar  surrender; 
as  exduding  the  French,  and  entrusting  himself  to  subsi- 
battalions  stationed  within  his  boundaries.  So  acted  the 
08  of  old  with  respect  to  their  Syrian  acquisitions :  suffer- 
jal  tributaries  for  a  time  to  hold  the  reins,  at  the  beck  and 
ice  of  a  Praetor ;  until,  opportunity  permitting  the  fusion  to 
^leted,  Jerusalem  or  Antioch  fell  into  Uie  ranks  of  the 
^  as  much  as  Naples  or  Marseilles.  And  now  came  on 
eat  Mahratta  contest  with  the  Peishwah,  Scindiah,  Holkar, 
e  Rajah  of  Berar.  Brilliant  victories  ensued.  The  Dooab, 
region  between  the  Granges  and  Jumna,  seemed  the  most 
ant  of  our  prizes.  Adding  these  to  the  Cuttack  country^ 
connects  the  Circars  with  Bengal,  it  plainly  appeared  thtt 
apprehensions  need  henceforward  be  entertained  gboiut 
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further  perils  from  Poonah,  Sattaralv  or  Hyderabad.  The  relief 
derived  by  a  philanthropist,  in  glancing  at  the  scene  of  triiunph, 
will  flow  mainly  from  a  consideration,  that  many  millions  were 
rescued  from  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  despotisms,  and  transferred 
to  a  better  government.  British  sway  may  not  always  have  been 
what  it  ou^t :  but  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  it  and  a 
native  pagan  autocracy.  The  former  must  be  a  paradise  in  the 
parallel.  If  this  be  remembered,  and  admitted,  the  corollary 
that  our  security  in  India  should  be  maintained,  will  b^  admitted 
also.  Sir  George  Colebrooke  well  observes  on  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  May,  1799,  that '  It  has  often  been  a  question, 
how  far  it  is  consistent  with  good  policy,  more  nearly  to  oonntfct 
ourselves  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  as  tending  to  invoke 
us  in  war.  That  must  no  longer  be  a  question.  The  empire 
of  the  East  is  at  our  feet.  We  have  gained  and  must  hold  itby 
the  sword:  we  must  either  support  the  commanding  ^ound  our 
conquests  and  treaties  have  given  us ;  or  we  must  relinquish  tiie 
hope  of  maintaining  it  to  advantage.'  Major  Munro,  in  lie 
following  year,  remarks  to  Colonel  Wellesley :  *  I  confess  fer  my 
own  part,  that  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  appear  in 
India  as  sovereigns,  1  think  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  not  ef 
the  distresses  of  our  neighbours,  but  of  their  aggression%  to 
strengthen  ourselves,  ana  place  ourselves  in  such  a  situation^  as 
may  be  likely  to  prevent  such  attacks  hereafter.'  He  had 
maintained  the  same  opinions  before :  '  Men  read  books,  and  be- 
cause they  find  all  warlike  nations  have  had  their  downfal,  they 
declaim  against  conquest  as  not  only  dangerous,  but  unprofitable; 
but  there  are  times  and  situations,  where  conquest  not  only  bnngs 
a  revenue  greatly  beyond  its  expenses,  but  brings  also  additioiMl 
security.  Let  us  advance  to  the  Kistnah,  we  shall  triple  odr 
revenue ;  our  barrier  will  then  be  both  stronger  and  shorleiv 
The  discussions  and  revolutions  of  the  native  governments;^ 
point  out  the  time  when  it  is  proper  for  us  to  oecome  actors;' 
that  is,  as  we  presume  he  means,  when  it  could  be  done  wiih 
justice.  *  While  the  power  of  Tippoo  exists,  we  shall  be  perpe* 
tually  in  danger  of  losing  what  we  have.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  our  regardmg  any  of  the  native  governments  m 
powers  which  are  to  last  for  ages.  It  would  not  be  surpxisil^ 
if  all  of  tliem  were  to  cease  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  ! ' 
How  nearly  this  prediction  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  has  received 
its  accomplishment  is  obvious ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten^  tbat 
whilst  a  future  Governor-General,  the  Marquis  Hastings,  had, » 
Lord  Rawdon,  publicly  opposed  tlie  Wellesley  policy,  he  never- 
theless, when  called  upon  to  govern  Hindostan,  acknowledged  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  inexpressible  tendency  of  our  India 
'  power  to  enlarge  its  bounds,  and  to  augment  its  preponderanoei 
^  in  spite  of  the  most  peremptory  injunctions  of  forbearance  froU 
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^hoine,  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  obedience  to  them  in  the 
^gfovemment  abroad.'  He  entered  upon  hostilities  with  Nepaul, 
from  no  other  motives  than  those  which  had  actuated  Lord 
Wellesley  on  analc^ous  occasions.  Victory  enabled  him  to  de- 
prive his  enemies  of  the  Kemaon  with  its  capital  Almorah ;  besides 
placine^  the  entire  domains  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Sutlej  under 
British  superintendence.  The  Peishwah,  the  Guicowar,  Holkar, 
the  Rajahs  of  Berar  and  Sawuntwarree  had  to  surrenfder  Saugor, 
Hottah,  Darwar,  Poonah,  and  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  the 
Abmedabad  Farm,  Kandeish,  the  districts  on  the  Nerbuddah, 
Sumhhulpoor,  Patna,  and  the  Concans ;  besides  Beejapoor  and 
Ahmednnggur^  wrenched  from  the  Nizam,  as  well  as  Ajimeer  in 
«Rajahpootana  from  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah.  The  last  named 
chieftfun  ii^as  no  ordinary  person.  His  &mily  emerged  into  notice 
from  being  simple  cultivators.  Ranojee  was  the  firsts  who  became 
a  soldier;  and  then  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Peishwah,  his 
employawnt  was  to  look  after  his  master's  slippers.  His  advance- 
ment IS  said  to  have  arisen  from  his  being  discovered  one  day, 
asleep  on  his  back,  with  the  objects  of  his  ofKce  clasped  closely  to 
his  breast  Such  extreme  carefulness,  in  so  lowly  a  vocation, 
otmck  the  Prince  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  appointed  him  forthwith 
to  some  post  in  the  body  guards.  Full  of  ambition,  and  love  of 
enterprize,  he  carved  out  noble  fortunes  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity :  one  of  whom  was  the  personage  opposed  to  Lords  Wel- 
lesl^  and  Hastings : 

'  Bom  and  educated  at  a  distance  from  the  Deccan,  surrounded  by 
Buropeans^  Mahomedans,  and  Rajahpoots,  and  despising  the  inegalar 
and  predatory  hordes,  whose  activity  and  enterprise  had  established 
the  £une  of  his  ancestors,  to  which  Rao  or  Row  Scindiah  was  more  the 
priucipal  sovereign  of  India,  than  a  member  of  the  Mahratta  eonfede- 
racy>  when  at  the  age  of  only  thirteen  years,  he  succeeded  to  his  mat 
uncle's  vast  possessions,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  that  rendered 
him  the  arbiter  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  The  war  undertaken  by  these 
chiefs  against  the  Nizam,  in  17^^}  formed  a  temporary  bond  of  union, 
but  the  campaign  was  shortly  terminated  by  great  sacrifices  of  terri- 
tory and  treasure,  under  the  treaty  of  Kurdlab,  secured  by  scenes  of 
art,  treachery,  and  intrigue,  which  led  to  the  subsequent  commbtions 
in  the  Mahratta  states.'— Vol.  II.,  pp.  277,  278. 

He  engaged  with  unbounded  activity  and  animosity  against  the 
Company  in  their  war  with  the  Pindarries;  who  are  thus  described 
by  our  author : 

•  In  January,  1816,  large  bodies  of  them  had  appeared  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Kistnah,  with  the  supposed  intention  of  making 
inroads  in  the  territories  subject  to  Madras.  The  rapidity  with  which 
these  barbarians  moved  was  scarcely  to  be  believed ;  a  circumstance, 
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which^  coupled  with  the  still  more  extraordinary  intelligence  they  pos^ 
sessed,  baffled  all  attempts  to  intercept  their  rdreat. 

*  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  information  regarding  these  marau- 
ders  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fear  which  their  depredations  had 
infused  among  the  people.  Their  success  increased  the  natural  fbrocity 
of  their  manners ;  devastation,  violation,  and  death  being  the  horrid 
concomitants  of  their  route.  To  escape  the  misery  attendant  upon  their 
irruptions,  families  assembled  together,  and  the  torch  "wa^  applieil  to 
the  destruction  of  their  habitations,  in  which  they  themselreb  perished^ 
rather  than  fall  a  prey  to  the  intolerable  scourgleof  such  rdthress  bar. 
barians/ — lb.,  pp.  516,  517. 

The  duplicity  of  Seindiah,  with  regard  to  them  appears  th<^ 
roughly  oriental.  When  he  feared  the  forces  assembled  by  tb^ 
Marquis  Hastings,  he  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  certain  propofll- 
tions  made  him,  for  assisting  to  extirpate  his  own  allies^  but. 


1 1 


'  During  these  negociations,  two  messengers,  conveying  letters  h&A 
his  Durbar  to  the  court  of  Catmandoo,  were  arrestied.  Waxen  iflu 
pressions  of  Scindiah's  great  seal  were  discovered  to  be  in  their  {KBu 
session,  and  likewise  letters  concealed  between  leaves  glued  together 
of  a  Sanscrit  book  in  their  charge.  The  open  letters  and  covers  weie 
subsequently  sent  to  the  resident  at  Catmandoo ;  who  was  instructed 
not  to  make  known  the  fact  to  the  Durbar  there,  but  to  watch  its  pro- 
ceedings while  the  sealed  letters  were  to  be  delivered  publicly  tff^ 
Scindiah,  merely  apprising  him  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  ooxve 
into  our  hands.  These  orders  were  ably  executed  by  Captain  Close, 
Scindiah  not  attempting  any  exculpation.' — lb.,  p.  522. 

It  was  difficult  to  bind  such  a  Proteus  with  any  treaty ;  yel 
one  was  concluded  with  him  on  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1817 : 

'The  Governor-General  having  taken  the  field,  and  the  oentrd 
division  of  the  grand  army  being  assembled  at  Secunderabad,  inforauu 
tion  was  given  to  Scindiah  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government; 
and  a  note  was  delivered  to  him  in  October,  remonstrating  with  him 
for  having  harboured  the  freebooters.  Discussions  took  place,  whicjii 
terminated  in  a  treaty  on  the  5th  of  November :  it  was  ratified  tnr, 
Scindiah  on  the  day  following ;  he  engaged  to  afford  every  facility  t» 
the  British  troops  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pindarries^  through  his  ter- 
ritories,  and  to  co-operate  actively  towards  their  extinction.  He  tiras 
to  furnish  five  thousand  auxiliary  horse  for  the  service  of  the  campaign, 
and  his  country  and  troops  were  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  an  alfy.' 

— ^p.  53S» 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  now  wrote  again  to  the  directoiSy 
remarking  that  their  pecuniary  advantages  must  solely  rest  upon 
the  consolidation,  and  probably  the  enlargement  of  our  oriental 
possessions :  *  It  was  by  the  preponderance  of  power  that  those 
*:  mines  of  wealth  had  been  acquired  for  their  treasury ;  and  by 
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*  prepouderance  of  power  alone  could' thev  be  retained.  The 
^  suppo^tion  that  the  British  could  discard  the  means  of  strength, 
^  and  yet  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  was  one  that  would  be  certaidly 

*  and  speedily  dissipated :  in  the  state  of  India,  were  we  to  be 

*  feeble,  our  rule  would  be  a  dream,  and  a  very  short  one/  Lord 
Amherst  came  to  no  different  conclusions.  Burmah  had  scourged 
a  race  of  savages,  with  the  hideous  denomination  of  Mhugs. 
Several  hordes  of  fugitives  from  among  them  wasted  the  frontiers 
of  t^e  Company.  Troublesome  negociations  ensued  with  the 
monarch  of  Ava,  partly  on  their  behaSf,  and  partly  with  regard  to 
certain  demands  for  compensation.  Shortly  after  Lord  Amherst 
h^d  reached  Calcutta,  the  Burmese  made  a  nocturnal  attack  on 
the.  island  of  Shapooree,  on  the  coast  of  Arracan.  They  drove 
away  our  soldiers  from  the  place,  and  thus  violently  possessed 
themselves  of  a  British  station.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
impunity  would  have  emboldened  the  afi^gressor,  and  humbled  our 
arms  in  the  sight  or  estimation  of  all  Hmdostan.  No  time  was 
therefore  to  be  lost :  a  steam  vessel  forced  her  voyage  up  the 
Irrawaddy ;  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  entered  Prome ;  some  rather 
severe  actions  occurred ;  and  the  golden-footed  emperor,  as  he 
deiights  to  call  himself,  ceded  Assam,  Arracan,  Tavoi,  Ye,  and 
Tebessarim,  together  with  a  crore  of  rupees,  in  money,  as  the 
price  of  his  tremendous  folly.  Singapore  and  Malacca  had  been 
obtained  a  year  or  two  before  from  the  Dutch ;  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  Bay  of  Bengal  now  acknowledges  our  authority. 

In  the  early  part  of  1825,  during  operations  against  the  Burmese, 
the  attention  of  the  Bengal  government  was  attracted  towards 
procedures  at  Bhurtpore,  which  terminated  in  its  siege  and 
capture  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  January,  1826.  Its  reduction 
assumed  a  character  of  immense  importance,  from  an  impression 
generally  entertained  amone  the  natives,  that  it  was  invulnerable, 
or  at  least  impregnable.  This  was  owing  to  the  celebrated  defence 
it  had  made  one  and  twenty  years  before,  when  besieged  by  Lord 
Lake  in  1805.  Bishop  Heber  bears  testimony  to  the  opinion 
prevalent  even  throughout  the  Carnatic,  that  it  would  prove  the 
rallying  point  of  India,  in  recovering  her  independence.  The 
circumference  of  the  town  and  fortress  was  above  eight  miles  : 
to  carry  them  was  to  trample  in  the  dust  the  last  talisman  of  the 
Mogul  empire  over  popular  sentiment.  One  of  the  ramparts  had 
received  the  name  of  the  Bastion  of  Victory;  its  walls  were 
styled,  in  the  boastful  language  of  their  defenders.  Eternal ;  and 
when  tidings  spread  that  they  had  actually  fallen,  the  sensation  is 
said  to  have  been  unparalleled.  We  therefore  extract  the  fol- 
lowing description,  with  much  pleasure,  more  especially  as  it 
conveys  a  fair  idea  of  our  author's  best  manner  and  abilities : 

'Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  troops  destined  for  the 
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assault  established  theniftelves  in  the  advanced  treudies,  unperceired 
by  the  enemy.  At  eight  o'clock  a  mine  was  exploded  with  terriie 
effect ;  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  attack.  The  whole  of  the 
salient  angle^  md  part  of  the  stone  oavilier  in  the  rear,  were  lifted  up 
into  the  air,  which  fiiir  some  time  was  in  total  darkness :  but  from  the 
mine  haying  exploded  in  an  unexpected  direction^  or  from  the  troops 
having  been  stationed^  in  consequence  of  miscalculation^  too  near  \\, 
the  tweeted  stones^  and  masses  of  earth,  killed  in  their  fall  several  men 
of  the  regiment  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  attack,  aud  severely 
wounded  three  officers.  They  fell  so  thickly  about  Lord  Comberiniere 
himself,  that  Brigadier  (General  Mc  Combe,  who  was  standing  ne±t  to 
him  was  knocked  down,  and  two  sepoys,  who  were  within  a  few^feetfrf 
him,  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  troops  immediately  mounted  to 
the  assault,  with  the  greatest  order  and  steadiness,  and  not  withstand, 
ing  a  determined  opposition,  carried  the  breaches.  The  left  was  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two  ;  the  ascent  was  very  steep,  but  the  troops 
pressed  on,  and  quickly  surmounted  it,  the  grenadiers  moving  up  it 
slowly  and  resolutely,  without  yet  drawing  a  trigger  in  return  for  the 
vollies  of  round  shot,  gra|)e,  and  musketry,  which  were  fired  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  foremost  of  the  enemv  defended  the  breach  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  great  resolution ;  but  as  the  explosion  of  the  miBe 
had  blown  up  three  hundred  of  their  companions,  they  were  soon  omU 
pelled  to  give  way,  and  were  pursued  along  the  ramparts.  Whenever 
tliey  Rune  to  a  gun,  which  they  could  move,  they  turned  it  upon  tkcir 
pursuers ;  but  they  \^-ere  immediately  killed  by  the  grenadierB,  and 
the  gun  upset.  In  t\n)  hours,  the  whole  rampart  surrounding  the 
town,  altliough  bravely  defended  at  every  gateway  and  bastion,  aloi^ 
with  the  a^mnuuid  of  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  were  in  possession  of  the 
iH.'sii^rs,  and  eiurly  in  the  afterniHm,  the  citadel  itself  surrenderedL 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  lie  computed  at  lesn  than  four  thou- 
sand kilKnl ;  mid  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  cavalir,  hardly  a  man 
bearing  arms  escaped.  Thus,  as  by  the  surrender  of  the  town,  all  the 
stores,  arms,  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^-ictor,  the 
whole  unlit ary  inm-or  of  the  Bhurt(H>re  st:ito  might  be  considered  SB 
annihiluUHl.  The  fortiHaitions  werv  doinolisheil :  the  prindpal  bastioDS 
and  i«artii  wi  sevonil  curtains,  were  blown  up  on  the  fith  of  February; 
it  NMug  lort  to  the  rains  to  cv^mplote  the  ruin.* 

— Vol.  IL,  pp.  590,  593w 

l.onl  M'illiam  Kentinok  ckx^  the  grand  chapter  of  eonqiiesl» 
by  sei/inf  the  l\H»rv:  ivuntrj  *  ami  its  fertNrious  Kajah ;  who  iU 
l>orpotrit\xl  such  atrwious  uuiniers  amon^  his  relations^  thai  k 
wow  r\nn:une<l  the  si^Umry  survivor  of  Lis  fiunily.  This  wretsh 
may  scnrx^  as  a  sample  of  the  native  priiuvs :  ami  having  hmg 
Kvn  neither  luorv  nor  ios8  than  the  Is:;:u.iel  ot  the  Mj-^^orcs  itwai 
detcnuituxi  to  sxibitvt  :;is  prv^vip.co  to  :ho  ab«sorbiuor  rule  of  Great 
Uritatu.  lu  tlict  our  jvV.rioal  suprv^uxw)  hsvi  b^^n  satis&ctorily 
sotiuxl  in  ISi^i ;  whou  l.or\\  .\mV*ors;  :v*k?o  a  formal  announce- 
uicut  of  lis  c\^>lctivui  to  ;hc  cituUr  NUvcul  at  IVIhL 
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Yet  the  sketch,  thus  offered  to  the  reader,  will  be  defective, 
without  a  brief  retrospect  at  the  recently  granted  Charter.  By- 
it,  the  territorial  government  of  Hindostan,  is  continued  nominally 
to  the  Company ;  but  their  commercial  functions  remain  in  tottd 
abeyance,  during  th^fr  administration  of  affairs.  That  adminis- 
tratioh,  "wie  heed  hardly  add,  is  thoroughly  under  the  check  of  the 
Board  of  Control ;  which  has  obtained  the  power  of  sending  direct 
orders  to  the  Presidencies,  without  consent  from  the  DirectorSy 
and  without  their  having  even  an  appeal  against  its  decisions. 
Hencea  what  the  ambition  of  the  Company  has  so  often  said  and 
done  to  others,  has  now  huppened  to  itself: 

jVIutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur  ! 

In  bile  word,  the  Company  is  a  mere  intervening  machinery 
whereby  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  governs  its  East  Indian  ter- 
ritoiies.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  is  Secretary  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  for  Bengal  and  its  dependancies.  The  trade  with  China 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nation  at  large ;  a  measure,  which 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  ruined  those  wno  availed  themselves 
of  it,  according  to  the  prognostications  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
a  few  years  ago.  The  disingenuousness  of  Toryism  in  taking 
credit  for  not  openly  opposing  what  had  clearly  become  inevitable, 
may  be  numbered  with  its  other  eminent  virtues ;  although  such 
is  the  popular  disposition  in  some  points  to  forget,  as  well  as  to 
forgive,  that  the  memory  of  the  public  requires  every  now  and 
then  not  a  little  refreshment.  The  abolition  of  the  Tea-monopoly 
alone  has  proved  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  taxation  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions'  sterling  per  annum.  A  surrender  has 
also  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  the  Crown,  of  all 
assets  commercial  and  territorial,  in  lieu  of  which  an  annuity  is 
now  paid  them  of  £630,000  in  the  character  of  a  Joint-Stock 
^Association ;  the  same  being  equal  to  a  dividend  of  ten  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  their  capital.  At  the  end  of  forty  years,  if  Govern- 
ment please,  this  annuity  may  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  £100  for 
every  five  guineas.  The  ministerial  plan  met  at  first  with  a  re- 
ception from  the  proprietors,  very  like  that  clamour  which  occurs, 
when  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  called  upon  to  deliver  by  the 
officers  of  justice :  yet  nevertheless  when  it  was  evident  that  a 
plain  answer  must  be  returned,  the  ballot  in  Leadenhall  Street 
decided  for  acquiescence  by  a  majority  of  477  against  52  !  Our 
author  cannot  forbe»r  offering  these  pertinent  though  respectful 
observations : 

'  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  claims  put  forth  to  commercial  property 
of  the  value  of  twenty-one  millions'  sterling,  and  to  territorial  posses- 
sions, forts,  and  factories,  with  as  good  a  title  as  that  by  which  any 
property  is  held,  only  one  month  intervened  between  the  announcement 
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of  the  proposed  scheine  to  the  proprietors,  and  its  adoption  with  some 
r  slight)  modiiications,  with  only  fifty-two  dissentients  out  of  five  hon- 
ored and  twenty-nine  votes  :  the  latter  number  beiug  scarcely  a  fburth 
part  of  the  proprietors  as  a  body,  and  little  beyond  a  third  part  of  the 
number  who  have  voted  in  favour  of  a  candidate  for  the  direction  1 ' 

— ib.,  p.  093. 

Our  interests  in  Hindostan  extend  over  an  area  of  nearly  tw^elve 
hundred  thousand  square  milc^  and  from  one  hundred  and  twea^ 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  people.  About  eighty  min 
lions  of  these  are  our  immediate  fellow-subjects;  the  remaxtnifHf 
are  tributaries  or  dependent  allies.  In  the  vast  Presidency  of  ikn* 
gal,  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  are  governed  upon  the  principies 
of  the  Islamic  law ;  but  in  that  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  each  by 
their  own  laws  respectively.  Instead,  however,  of  cruel  punish- 
ments, such  as  mutilation,  and  the  like^  imprisonment  or  some 
other  substitute,  as  analogous  as  may  be  to  our  own  more  merctfid 
and  civilized  notions,  has  been  adopted.  The  military  and  marine 
forces  vary  from  220,000  to  250,000  in  number ;  of  which,  wMi 
the  exception  of  37,000  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  the  mam 
consists  of  native  troops,  or  sepoys,  commanded  by  European 
officers.  The  annual  charges  ot  the  civil,  military,  and  marine 
services,  amount  to  about  £18,546,917;  and  the  interest  upon  Ibn 
territorial  debt  of  nearly  forty  millions  sterling  comes  to  £2, 139, 117 
more ;  making  the  total  expenses  £20,686,034  per  annum.  Tli^ 
annual  revenues  are  about  £21,695,207;  so  that  there  is  a  con* 
siderable  excess  of  income  over  expenditure.  Our  three  presi* 
dencies  are  productive  in  very  unequal  proportions.  oengal 
returns  five  millions  and  a  quarter  more  revenue  than  is  disbursed 
within  its  own  provinces.  As  to  Madras,  the  outgoings  and 
incomings  are  about  equal ;  while  at  Bombay,  the  charges  exceed 
its  revenues  fifty  per  cent;  the  former  being  £3,600,841,  and 
the  latter  £2,421,443  !  So  startling  a  fact  is  not  of  the  conse- 
quence which  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be ;  since  both  Madras 
and  Bombay,  together  with  Agra  and  all  central  India,  are 
subordinate  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council  at  Calcutta. 
He  in  fact  rules  over  ninety-four  provinces,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  but  not  Ceylon ;  the  last  having  for  many 
years  been  a  mere  pastiu-e  for  patronage  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
Reform,  nevertheless,  has  forced  its  way  thither.  British  sub- 
jects may  now  become  proprietors  of  land,  and  exercise  their 
skill  and  industry  there,  as  well  as  in  India ;  a  privilege,  howerer, 
only  conceded  by  the  late  Charter.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced ;  purveyance  and  monopolies  are  abolished ; 
and  the  Taprobana  of  the  ancients  is  no  longer  an  absolute 
disgrace  to  its  modern  sovereigns. 

We  liave  now  to  consider,  in  the  narrow  space  left  us,  a  few  of 
the  improvements,  which  we  may  be  the  instruments  of  connn- 
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Dicadng  to  the  East ;  and  we  shall  glauce  at  then  mmmarily 
imdcr  the  three  beeda  of  politics, — social  ainelioratioaBy--^Biui 
relmon. 

Our  Indian  empire  has  always  struck  us  as  likely,  in  the  lapse 
of  yean,  to  exercise  incalculable  inflaence  upon  Laiiore,  Burmah) 
and  Siam,  Thibet  and  China,  as  well  as  upon  the  oriental  Archi- 
pelago.    Persia  may  possibly  become  the  prey  of  Russia ;  who 
may  ftbo  be  the  first  to  unlooc  the  Blue  Chamber  of  the  Pacific 
Oeean^  and  let  in  daylight  upon  Japan.    But  with  regard  to  the 
other  eoiunerated  nations,  Great  Britain  may  be,  under  infinitely 
better  auspices,  what  Crete  and  Ionia  were,  many  centuries  before 
Christ,  to  the  Mediterranean  world.      Already  our  outposts  touch 
upon  the  Chinese  or  Thibetian  frontier;  while  growing  mtercourse 
with  Canton  must  sooner  or  later  penetrate,  if  it  does  not  over- 
throw, the  walls  of  exclusiveness  and  separation.  Let  the  Company 
promote,  and  not  repress  every  project,  which  fairly  conduces  to 
such  a  result.    The  curious  voyage  and  researches  of  GutzlafF  de- 
monstrate that  much  more  might  be  done,  than  the  authorities 
seem  at  present  disposed  to  countenance.     Commerce,  acting 
upon  selfishness,  will  gradually  overcome  one  restriction  after 
another ;  until  men  every  where  acknowledge  the  reasonableness, 
and  act  upon  it,  of  buying  wherever  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and 
selling'  wherever  they  can  sell  dearest.    Its  multiplying  ramifica- 
tions will  thus  open  channels  for  nobler  merchandise  than  human 
art  can  supply  or  ofier«     The  divine  and  almighty  Alchemist, 
taming  every  thing  he  deigns  to  touch  into  gold^  will  compel 
even  we  passions  of  avarice  and  ambition  to  make  the  rough 
places  plain  for  the  advancement  of  his  purposes.     It  is  said  that 
nMffe  than  two  millions  of  Chinese  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
harbours  of  that  vast  range  of  islands  extending  from  Malacca  to 
New  Holland.     Through  their  means,  by  a  liberal  policy,  our 
manufactures  and  habits  may  raise  the  level  of  civilization,  and 
pour  the  horn  of  plenty  upon  shores  overwhelmed  in  vice,  destitu- 
tion, and  degradation.     Steam  may  work,  and  is  indeed  effecting 
wonders.     Our  author  has  devoted  several  pages  to  the  subject ; 
and  when  monthly  mails  shall  pass  as  matters  of  course  from  Bom- 
bay to  London ;  when  intercommunications  shall  have  become 
regular,  as  well  as  frequent,  between  Calcutta,  Canton,  and  along 
the  north-eastern  coasts  to  the  Amoor,  or  as  much  further  as  tlie 
Siberian  Bear  will  permit, — there  will  then  be  an  amount  of  tem- 
poral enjoyment  dispensed,  such  as  makes  ttie  heart  of  a  philan- 
thropist boimd  within  him  at  its  contemplation.     In  one  word  our 
external  policy  in  these  regions  must  be  to  maintain  peace, — 
improve    trade, — to  set  an  example  of  firm,  just,  and  faithful 
dealing, — and  impress  the  natives  with  right  notions  as  to  our 
national  integrity  as  well  as  our  power;  as  to  our  desire  of  ame- 
liorating their  circumstances  as  well  as  augmenting  the  sources 
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of  our  own  mercantile  opulence.  In  an  opposite  direction,  we 
shall  rejoice  to  see  the  views  of  Lieutenant  Bumes  carried  out; 
and  a  line  of  traffic  opened  up  the  Indus  to  Attock, — thence  by 
portages  to  the  Oxus, — and  clown  that  noble  yet  neglecfted  rirer 
to  Bokhara,  and  into  Central  Asia. 

The  Ganges  is  now  ascended  by  steamers  for  pacific  purposes, 
as  the  IrraMraddy  was  in  the  Burmese  contest,  for  warlike  ones. 
This  brings  us  to  mention  a  few  social  ameliorations,  which  we 
are  bound  in  common  justice  to  confer  at  least  upon  Hindoi^tan. 
Facilities  of  transport  should  be  fostered  to  the  uttermost;  fbr 
whatever  tends  to  annihilate  distance,  tends  also  to  dimin&h  ibre- 
judices.  Roads,  and  posts,  with  cheap  public  conveyance^  ^viD 
do  more  towards  melting  down  the  numerous  tribes  of  Itidia  into 
one  prosperous  people,  than  meddling  orders  from  the  directors, 
or  expensive  regulations  at  Calcutta.  Economy  ought  to  be  a 
main  matter  with  our  Anglo-Indian  government.  The 'fiscal 
system  still  remains  an  Augean  stable  of  abominations ;  no^  triB 
any  Hercules,  we  fear,  short  of  the  Schoolmaster,  be  ever  ibic'  to 
cleanse  it.  In  Bengal,  the  land-tax  is  for  the  most  part  fixed  in 
perpetuity;  but  there  exist  two  Mammoths  of  monopoly  lii  the 
shape  of  salt  and  opium.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  cuttdre 
of  that  vile  poppy  is  forbidden:  but  all  prohibitions  of  th&  librt 
are  in  their  very  nature  absurd  and  preposterous.  Hie  monchMily 
of  salt  exists  also  in  Madras,  together  with  one  of  tobacco  infl(^tied 
upon  two  large  provinces.  Export,  import,  transit,  and  town  do- 
ties  are  levied  upon  different  principles,  and  at  different  tii^ 
under  the  three  presidencies ;  nor  does  the  first,  second,  ot  ^8 
third  payment  always  exempt  the  merchant,  if  his  goods  are'c^- 
veyed  from  one  territory  to  another.  Let  Prussia  teach  us'  the 
folly,  not  to  say  the  iniquities  of  such  anomalies.  RetrenchtnHIU 
moreover  should  be  urged  forward  unsparingly,  through  'ete^ 
civil  department;  especially  amongst  legal  mnctionaries.  ^^ 
cimens  only  can  be  given  of  the  profuseness  which  has  hitlierto 
prevailed.  Each  Judge  of  the  Company  costs  India,  directly  'Ar 
indirectly,  upwards  or£88,000,  upon  an  average,  including'IA 
education  at  Haileybury  College,  Lis  salary  for  fifteen  yeArtr  afefr- 
vices,  and  his  retiring  pension  !  This  is  about  twenty  per'  ^rthtl 
more  than  the  expense  of  a  Crown  Judge  of  the  highest  clasN,1elU8 
sixty  per  cent,  more  than  the  lowest,  under  the  same  drtWiiDh 
stances.  The  difference  is  pure,  or  rather  impure,  extravagiabtit?* 
Under  the  government  of  Madras,  with  a  remarkably  Ko^kMs 
population  of  thirteen  millions  and  a  half,  the  total  amount'  U 
property  under  litigation,  in  both  native  and  European  Coiift^ 
was  valued  in  1818,  at  £453,833 ;  while  the  judicial  chatj^ 
amounted  at  the  same  time  to  £350,000 ;  of  which  the  sabrier  6f 
the  British  judges  alone  absorbed  £260,000!  It  is  cle^  thiit 
the  Hindoos  should  be  encouraged  to  aspire  to  all  civil  oflSeei^-^ 
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the  nomination  of  course  being  with  the  local,  and  responsible 
authorities ;  since  they  must  be  the  best  qualified  to  decide  as  to 
the  capability  or  incapacity  of  parties.  Yet  instead  of  this  obvious 
and  rational  mode  of  procedure,  enormous  and  unnecessary  sums 
are  squandered  upon  a  certain  ]}rivileged  class,  sent  out  &y  the 
Directors  to  smoke  cigars  and  inflame  their  livers,  througn  the 
cycle  of  their  official  term ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  having 
hoarded  what  they  can  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  they  fly  home 
upon  the  wings  of  a  fortune,  to  spend  it  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham. 
How  can  the  Lords  of  India  look  for  either  respect  or  affection 
from  the  millions  of  their  subjects  ?  After  all  that  has  been  said 
or  written  respecting  the  apathy  and  laziness  of  the  natives,  they 
still  remain  the  principal  medium  of  oral  and  professional  intar- 
qourse :  for  according  to  the  evidence  adducea  before  a  parlia- 
mentary committee,  ^seven-eightlis  of  tlie  administration  of  justice 
^is  virtually  conducted  by  them.'  Sir  Henry  Strachey  maintaias, 
that  if  they  were  well  paid,  and  so  raised  in  their  own  estimation, 
tliey  would  be  fit  for  any  employment  in  India;  and  he  afterwards 
explains,  that  what  he  means  by  good  and  adequate  pay  is  '  one- 
*  tenth  of  what  is  at  present  received  by  the  civil  functionaries  *.of 
the  Company  !  Improvements  judiciously  carried  out,  in  these 
respects,  avoiding  precipitancy,  but  cherishing  reformation,  would 
enable  us  to  reduce  Indian  taxation, — relieve  industry, — call  out 
slumbering  usefulness, — strengthen  the  framework  of  society, — 
and  yet  relieve  its  pressure.  A  consolidation  of  numerous  public 
establishments;  kept  up  as  to  their  number,  for  mere  purposes  of 
patronage  and  ostentation,  would  augment  in  many  instances  their 
efiiciency,  and  extinguish  not  a  few  pecuniary  grievances. 

As  to  tlie  system  of  law,  the  historian  of  India,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  pointed  out  a  scheme  for  their  revisal  and  codi- 
fication ;  namely,  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  five  persons, 
whose  chief  business  should  be  that  of  legislating  for  Uindoostan. 
He  would  have  it  consist  of  the  Governor-General,  a  professional 
lawyer,  an  European,  and  a  native  of  extensive  local  knowledge, 
besides  one  other  individual  '  thoroughly  versed  in  the  pliilosopiiy 
'  of  man  and  government.*  As  matters  are,  we  strongly  suspect, 
nothing  can  be  more  deplorable.  We  perceive  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  judicial  duties  is  performed  by  native  officials;  and 
English  magistrates  are  notoriously  in  tlie  hands  of  the  inferior 
agents  in  their  own  courts.  *To  administer  justice  civil  and 
^  criminal,  primary,  and  appellate  to  eighty  millions  of  people, 
Uhere  are  tliree  hundred  judicial  functionaries  of  all  grades,  many 
'of  whom,  however,  are  charged,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  a(J- 
'  ministration  of  the  revenues,  and  almost  all  of  them  with  that  of 
'  the  police  and  magistracy.'  The  laws  are  generally  adminis- 
tered in  the  Persian  tongue  ;  a  dead  language,  as  it  would  seem 
to  all  parties.     Consequent  delay  is  enormous.     In  Bengal  alone. 
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in  1819,  the  arrear  of  causes  was  eis^hty-one  thousand ;  and  in 
1829,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ! 

The  coinage  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  a  shrewd  obsen'er 
as  calling  loudly  for  amendment.  Each  presidency  has  its  own ; 
and  Bengal  possesses  two :  while  three  out  of  the  four  have  not 
only  different  impressions,  but  different  values.  Strange,  more- 
over, to  say,  *  the  coinage  of  one  government  is  not  current  in  the 
^  territories  of  another ;  being  only  bullion ;  so  that  it  must  be  put 
'  into  the  melting-pot.  Agam,  the  civil  establishments  at  Calcutta 
'  are  paid  in  one  denomination  of  money,  the  military  in  a  second, 

*  and  the  general  accounts  are  kept  in  a  third ;    all  differing  from 

*  each  other  in  value  very  materially.  Notwithstanding  a  seig- 
^  norage  of  two  per  cent,  a  heavy  loss  is  annually  sustained  by  the 
'mints;  which,  for  1829—1830,  was  stated  in  the  pubBc 
'  accounts  at  £44,285 ;    not  including  buildings,  or  wear  and  tear 

*  of  machinery.     One  of  the  Bengal  mints  cost  dB200,000  sterlii^; 

*  and  that  of  Bombay  has  scarcely  been  less  expensive.'*  The 
entire  mint  charges  seem  to  be  about  £120,000,  with  jobs  and 
sinecures  in  due  proportion.  It  should  never  fade  nrom  the 
memory  of  a  patriotic  statesman,  that  with  regard  to  India, 
Great  Britain  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  guardian  or  trustee 
for  a  minor,  whose  estates  are  held  by  military  tenure  indeed;  but 
of  which  an  account  must  one  day  be  given  even  in  the  pfesedt 
world.  Nations  in  their  collective  character  will  have  no  elfat- 
cnce  at  the  last  grand  assize.  They  will  then  dissolve  into  iifdi^ 
viduals.  Hence  their  tribunal  is  in  time;  not  in  eternity.  And 
whoever  may  doubt  the  scheme  of  literal  rewards  and  pimishnuefit^ 
dispensed  among  them  by  an  unerring  arbiter,  let  him  read  as 
he  runs,  the  history  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  whose  tyratiAy  ni 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  Brazils,  ^las  been  visited  before  out  oUni 
eyes,  with  visible  and  retributive  vengeance.  Doubtless  there'ii' a 
God  that  judgeth  the  earth ;  and  continuance  in  courses'  of 
injustice,  upon  a  scale  so  approaching  the  sublime  in  ma^nltdJey 
that  we  almost  lose  a  proper  sense  of  its  hideousness,  wul  bAbt 
down  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High,  as  upon  Babylon  of  old|^ 
Palmyra  the  queen  of  the  desert,  or  Tyre  and  Zidon,  <il- 
other  once  celebrated  merchant-princes,  whose  memoriab  ^_.- 
now  passed  away  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshin^lHuH 
For  such  reasons,  we  take  even  the  low  ground  of  self-ihfeito 
as  the  foundation  of  strong  and  earnest  appeal  to  our  (^Ditwf 
countrymen,  that  they  may  prepare  India  for  better  things ;  fbt^Sii 
enjoyment  at  some  future  day,  however  distant,  of  our  poiitieal'prf^ 
vileges, — of  those  institutions,  which  are  beginning  to  tak^  IWI 
in  Ceylon,— and  which,  wlien  transplanted  to  her  own  '^h<Mre^ 
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will  remunerate  her  for  any  amount  of  wrongs,  inflicted  upon  her 
since  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  final  point,  which  we  undertook  to 
touch  upon,— our  obligations  and  responsibilities  in  the  East,  as  to 
the  Christian  Religion.  No  sane  person  will  deny,  that  here. we 
have  incurred  guiltiness  as  a  nation,  in  the  very  highest  degree. 
Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  humiliation ; 
and  then  rise  to  make  up  for  our  past  remissness  by  future 
strenuous  exertion.  The  reproach  of  Edmund  Burke  can, 
through  mercy,  no  longer  apply  to  us,  that  were  our  empire  to  be 
swept  away  to-morrow,  there  would  remain  no  traces  of  it  in  Hin- 
doostan,  beyond  the  footsteps  of  the  tiger  in  his  jungle  !  The 
names  of  Henry  Martyn,  and  Carey,  and  Ward,  and  Marshman, 
and  Brown,  and  Buchanan,  with  others  of  whom  the  time  would 
fail  us  to  tell,  have  withdrawn  the  sting  of  the  stigma;  though 
that  is,  alas !  all.  The  mighty  and  overwhelming  duty  of  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done  has  been  only  commenced: — in  its  vast* 
ness,  it  now  calls  for  its  accomplishment*  In  dealing  as  governors 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  we  feel  as  averse  to  any  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  conscience  as  we  are  opposed  to  that  mawkish 
sensitiveness,  with  regard  to  pagan  abominations,  which  has  been 
until  lately,  and  is  even  now,  the  besetting  sin  of  our  Indian  rulers. 
The  curious  part  of  the  whole  affidr  is»  that  most  of  those  who 
then  filled  our  hiffh  places,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  no 
hesitation  about  upnolaiug  in  the  British  parliament  an  antiquated 
system  of  oppression  and  persecution,  as  it  respected  Christian 
Dissenters ;  while  they  were  as  tender  of  the  Suttee  in  Bengal, 
amongst  the  heathen,  as  though,  in  denouncing  it,  one  had  touched 
the  apple  of  their  eye.  The  truth  is,  that  a  real  regard  for  the 
rights  of  conscience  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Worldly 
men  acted  upon  secular  principles,  at  the  bottom  of  which  selfish- 
ness lies  concealed  like  a  serpent.  Apprehensions  for  their  own 
ijjiteTestSy  in  a  heathen  land,  were  a  little  too  gross  to  be  publicly 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  Scripture ;  so  they  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  their  actual  motives  under  the  froth  of  lati- 
tudinarian  professions.  Not  less  than  three  hundred  and  ten 
ins^nces  of^  women  burning  themselves  upon  the  funeral  piles  of 
th^  busbands  occurred  in  1819.  When  Lord  William  Bentinck 
bad  tjhe  honour  of  abolishing  this  practice  in  1828,  some  com- 

Elaints  undoubtedly  were  made  by  certain  Hindoos  on  the  one 
and ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  there  were  numerous  Hindoo 
congratulations  on  the  other.  An  affecting  instance  of  repug- 
nance to  the  observance  of  the  Suttee,  in  a  female  of  high  rank, 
is  a4duced  by  our  author  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Malcolm ; 
as  long  ago  as  1793  : 

'Ahalya   Ba^   had   loRt   her   only   son.     Her   remaining  child,  a 
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daughter,  woa  muried,  and  hod  «ne  mlj  \tha  died  tt  -MkytfTi-  His 
fstlwr  died  twelve  months  aftenwds.  '  Hi*  widmr  inmcdiMely  ile. 
^aied  her  reMklutinn  to  bum  whh  the  oarpu  ef  her  hmbandi:'  'Her 
tnotberuidhersovereign  ]eft  noefFort  untried,  short  ofmerciaOr  toiodUee 
her  to  abudon  her  fatal  renolntioD.  Sha  humbled  benelf  U>  tkr  dtfK 
hefbre  her,  and  eiittvated  her  as  she  reveied  hei  6ed,  not  tnlMve  htr 
draolata  and  almie  upon  earth.  Her  daaghter,  aMoitgfc  aff^nntc, 
was  celm  and  decided.  '  You  are  old,  nmdier,'  fias  taid,  '  abA  «  ftir 
ycan  irill  end  your  piuus  life.  My  oniy  child  and  buabaiid'ire  m^. 
uid  when  you  follow,  life  I  feel  will  be  innippitilable';  fcntidie  iRiavi 
tmiitj  nf  tenninEting  it  with  bomoMT  will  then  faaTS  pwnnA  byAWK. 
tanther,  when  she  funnd  all  dissuaiion  nnavailir^t  '<lttenirinBA>talMdt. 
•ntaii  the  lust  dreadful  scene.     8he  \pilked  in  theiuvcenits^ivalalMl 

.MOt' the  pile,  supported  by    two    Brohmiite,'  whq  i4ipUi(ife  «m. 

lAltlHtngh  obrinuslr  Buffering  great  agony  of  mind^ishs'XemHMfli  Mr. 

'dbly  ftm,  uDtilthe  first  hlaae  of  the  fl^e  niadr  lirr  Inai  ■flrwiftiif 

■naild  ;  nnd  while  her  shrieka  increased  the  noise  oatA^  hy^ln  tjuMw 
ahoBtB  uf  the  immeme  multitude  that  titiiod  ^iround,  vhv  n-a*  »eaD4r 
gnaw-  in  anguish  those  hands  Khe  could  iL»t  liberate  frum  xbeifH- 
Hous  by  whom  she  was  held.  After  gome  cimviiUiite  efforts,  ahe^il  Ad 
recovered  as  to  join  in  the  ceremony  of  batliiag  in  the  N«rbu4d4, 
when  the  bodies  were  ctmaumed.  She  then  retired  to  her-feitai, 
where  for  three  days,  having  taken  hardly  any  susteiiancp-.  shaapmaiM 
so  absorbed  in  grief,  that  she  never  nttered  a  wiirA.  When  rBJnrWilil 
from  this  state,  she  seemed  to  find  consolation  in  building  nbaiutiftl 
monument  to  the  memory  of  those  ilw  hnneiitciL' — ml.  ii,  naclilS, 
«13.  ■■    .iir^Y 

It  is  but  common  justice  to  annex  the  remarks  of  Lon! 
William  Bentinck,  and  our  author,  upon  the  toleration  ofutoli^', 
■Mid'tlie  education  of  the  natives :  the  former  observes,  ■luuwltj 
Jf(it  .■   ;  ■  ■    ■    i'..i    li.  vuw  ii 

.uii'^TIfriv prevail  throughout  India,  as  in  the  darkest, Bgef^f^  WK^ 
^h^yvfthe.taine  ignorance  and  superstition,  tlie  ^tf^  J)4!nf,g|flVt||^ 
j^f^i.ljie.sume  confidence  iu  chnrniB  and  iiicantatiuii»,i,tltQBiuuH^j^W 
Sftfifivgf  and  omens,  the  practice  of  human  inun.iliiliou,vT^|lg^;^J 

afis:eB»  and  mqiiy  other  barbarous  customs,  nppost'd  to  trm-  ' 

^nd  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  that  iiriivklence  hi 

human  breast:  and  it  is  by  the  gradual  "i)erntiun  of  

eniw  ovQT  the  immense  mass  of  native  jwiiwhtion.  tliat't'h'm' 
and  often   cruel   and  idolatrous  customs,  can   lie  eradiOiitMj 
planted  by  domestic  comfort,  security  of  person  and  Btflperty,*'* 
TBUcement  in  education  and  morals.  ■'    -  '"'iT''' 

Mr.  Auber  then  atJds:  "     t     ""'- 

'  It  is  satisfactory  tn  know,  that  neither  the  original  mmsure  nbsbk' 
ing  Suttee,  nor  the  virtual  con  fin  nation  "f  it  by  tlie  rejection  ^w 
npp«^  to  the  privy  council,  produced  sny  wuiii:  of  c  fidenea,  otlfce 
least  degree  of  alarm,  on  thepartofthe  Hind(wi  popu     :ioa,     Aisw- 
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cation  advancei,  and  tiie  British  fower  ia  still  furtker  extendei,  and 
becotnea.  mave  finnly  ixedi  the  question  of  haw  far  ve  are  i6  tcderate 
idalatty  in  india^  'wiU  {vess  itself  more  strongly  upon  the  ronaideratMn 
of  the  goT«Tniag  power.  Where  ^ligious  ritea  and  offices  aae  aat 
flagrayatlj  opposed  to  the  rules  of  common  hnmenitj  or* deoeiicj>'  they 
niBj>  from  our  position  in  India,  demand  tolerationy  however  .false  the 
oxiad  '  by  which  they  are  sanctioned.  Such  concession  in  no  degree 
that  which  is  extended  to  doubtful  creeds  in  the  united  king* 
But  t»let&tion  and  protection  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  India, 
or  tka  safety  ^  the  iadiriduals  engaged  in  the  celebraticm  of  their  rites, 
iMPireyer  ahaord  or  much  to  be  lamented,  would  not  be  provided  ibr. 
Such  tolention,  however,  in  no  way  enjoins  a  participation^  or  aasiat- 
faa  audi  worship^  so  as  to  identify  the  British  anthmrities  in  the 
a£  the  people,  with  it.'——'  Lord  William  Bentinck  watched, 
wUk  inxiaiis  solicitude,  the  education  of  the  natives :  the  repoorta  sent 
huBOB  IB  the  eourse  of  the  year  gave  the  most  promising  accounts  of  the 
yeagresB  Made  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Engmh  language.  According 
to  ethe  testimcmy  of  Mr.  Bird,  of  the  civil  service,  the  desire  to  learn 
th&  Engliah  language  was  extending  universally  at  the  pdncipal  stations 
in  the  Mofbssil.  There  was  no  religious  prejudice  against  it,  while,  by 
gitisg  complete  access  to  European  ideas  and  sentiments,  it  has  the 
akrmigeat  testimony  to  weaken  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  against  the 
other  branches  of  education  given  at  the  government  institutions. 
■The  English  class  at  the  Madnssa  had  furnished  well  qualified  mem- 
ben -for  Uie  station  of  vakeels  at  the  several  courts,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  <laivr  officers  in  the  native  courts:  and  there  were  three  thonsand 
youths  studying  the  English  language  at  Calcutta-' — vol.  ii.  pp.  610, 
614. 

Theae  are  delightful  tidings,  and  none  can  hail  with  greater 
pleasure  than  ourselves,  every  tiling  that  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  national  native  education.  Our  complaint  is  that 
Mtiterto  our  efforts  in  this  way  have  been  so  ihoroughly  trifling, 
bi  1818,  the  annual  expenses  disbursed  for  the  purpose  were  no 
ikHMe  than  JE5000 :  Parliament  then  enacted  that  they  should  be 
dctabled  in  future ;  and  yet  for  eleven  years  afterwards  down  to 
18fi4i  diey  only  averaged  from  d£7000  to  £8000  per  annum. 
t'oT  ihe  last  eighteen  yea^  £273,522  has  been  expended;  or  at 
the  rate  of  from  £8000  to  £17,000  annually,  little  more  than  three- 
$ij|}i8  of  the  Governor-General's  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  per- 
^Iiisif;e8  or  allowances.  What  we  should  do,  is, — to  retrench 
needless  expenditure,  so  as  to  employ  half  a  million  or  a  million 
sterling  in  each  twelvemonth,  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century ; 
covering  the  entbe  peninsula  with  a  net-work  of  electric  wires, 
in  the  form  of  well  organized  schools,  so  as  to  communicate 
moml  and  intellectual  l%ht  and  life,  from  Calcutta  downwards. 
Direct  religious  instruction,  just  at  first,  might  be  out  of  the 
qaeation,  except  in  those  cases  where  some  profession  of  Chri^ 
tumity  had  already  been  made.     But  the  ability  would  be^im- 
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parted  to  read  our  scriptures :  and  the  taste  might  be  inclined 
that  way  without  adopting  measures  either  a£  ooercton  or  intec 
ferencc.  SimultiiaeoustY  with  tliis  scheme,  traneladons  of ^he  i)i4 
and  New  Testaments  sliould  be  got  ready  upon  somethiag  like 
qn  adequate  scale ;  avoidiug  of  course,  every  thiiio^  io  preparisg 
or  publishing  them,  which  would  occasion  needless  ahirai.  MOw? 
SLOuaries  of  all  orthodox  denominations  should,  be  ouaotenaitcedi 
ijititead  of  beiug  often  discouraged;  and  the  uahsppy;  en^, 
dllen  into  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious  establishnant, /tbtHfld 
be  amended,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  reoeat  aoi^imffl 
painful  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in  the)  T'liM^W^ 
station,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Miasionarv  .^cie^ 
muNt  liave  sounded  a  trumpet  of  alarm,  in  the  eais  of  Epis«f)p«]im( 
themselves,  as  to  the  momentous  nature  of  the  erih'  |dora1^  in- 
tcllectua),  and  religious  educatiqn  ou^h.t  to  be  ofiiered'^  all  upon 
equal  terms,  without  reference  to  any  peculian<;res  of  q>eculative 
sentiment :,  but  this  is  just  what  we  can  aevei  ^et  wv? establish- 
ment to  do.  Crovemmeitt,' ]fre  veutui:e  ta  thiek*:  i^i'lound  by 
the  moHt  solemn  obliij!;ation  to  provide  that  knowledge/  <  which  to 
'  be  .^^j^thuut  is  not  good ;'  and  even  to  obtrude  it  iippif jt^f  j^ds 
of  tiio  youne,  without  diSeience  or  partiality,  in  du^.  9gme  yog 
fliatpropLT  uiod  and  medicine  must  be  found  for  and  pres^^'i^m 
tlii'in)  H'uen  such  supplies  can  be  procured  from  no  other  ijK^fi^ 
tliut  so  they  may  grow  up  to  maturity,  and  become  theki^^'^ 
riMponsible  mi)ral  ag;ents.  But  it  is  the  very  character  of  ^.^7 
friouM  eKtiklilinlimeiit,  na  we  see  in  India,  at  this  instant,  to  |^^^ 
diiTorcnccN  and  manifest  partiaiitica.  It  usurps  a  rifht  to  iinjfDse 
instrurti<in  of  its  own  selection  upon  that  part  of  the  cowmii^ 
which  hiiH  grown  out  of  its  nonage,  and  is  aole  to  choose  for. iMjfH 
ItijuMlire,  therefore,  may  be  seen  written  on  its  foi^h^d^|^i|^^ 
ittWrai  whatever  point  you  will;  and  its  ghmces  in  retura'are 
fNim  a  gri'en  eye,  with  a  cast  in  it!  With  its  sou!,  as  well  as  fepdj 
in  thts  world,  it  loudly  talks,  and  does  little  inure,  as  to  anothei, 
J.iki'  tho  seinipetrifieci  monarch  in  the  '  Arabi;in  Nights,"  it  is  oiJf 
half  illivi- ;  a  mass  of  marble  from  the  feet  tu  the  waist ;  i^nmoy^ 
ubh' and  unfeeling,  in  the  midst  of  an  enchanted  palace,— whfi^ 
llie  siiitelinoss  of  its  craiidour  is  producmg  the  loneliness  of  ^ 
iloHert.  We  ri'siiect  highly  tlie  character  and  talents  of. tie 
jm'Nent  Hishtip  of  Caleutta. "  As  tlie pastor  of  hb  own  clergy,, flS 
ordinary  (Ktiisions,  ho  reminds  us  of  Ids  zealous  and  aacrcd  nui^K 
tnitious  ul  St.  .lohn's.  in  Bedford  Row.  But  when  he  assun^ 
the  liingiuige  and  Ixiiring  of  a  prelate;  when  his  charge's  are  f? 
the  toelh  of  what  St,  IVter  denounces,  by  '  lording  it  over  G^S 
'heiitiiije,'— he  seems  a  Cyprian  of  tlie  third  century  ;  posse^ 
llijl  iiKiet-d  iho  piety,  yet  not  without  the  manifold  infirmidH  « 
that  Hnoient  Fnther.      "  ,        -  i«aa« 

\Vt  have  only  one  uiore  suggestion  to  offer;  1       -Aiiif' jfP|||f 
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stated  prayer-ineethigs  should  be  held  throughout  all  church<^, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  imploring  the  influentes'  of  th4 
Holy  Spirit  tipon  India,  more  especially.  There,  the  htefathtii 
are  onr  fellow-subjects;  a  portion  and  an  immense  one, ''of  tVur 
own  civil  and  political  household ;  they  have  claims  upon  oUr 
sympathies  and  exertion^  therefore  above^  although,  of  course,  not 
to  tne  exclusion  of  oth'eris.  Glorious,  indeed,  will  be  the  davi 
wbien  this  wilderness  shftll  have  become  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  the 
g&rdlen  of  the  Lord:  when  this  stronghold  of  the.  kingdom  of 
dttfkness  shall  be  subdued  under  the  banner  of  the  Lamo.  llie 
poet  of  the  Crusaders  has  told  us,  that  when  their  standard  flodted 
ov^  Moubt  Sion,  the  whole  air  and  face  of  nature  felt  revived  ift 
the  giories  of  its  presence : 

'La  Vincitrice  insegna  in  mille  giri 

Alteramente  si  rivc^ge  intorno : 

B  par  ch'en  lei  piA  riverenti  spiri 

L'aura^  e  che  splendida  in  lei  piu  chiaro  U  giorno 

Ch'  ogni  dardo^  ogni  stral,  cfae'n  lei  si  tin, 

O  la  dedini,  o  &ccia  indi  ritorao : 

'  But  to  trample  under  foot  the  superstition  and  might  of  mytho- 
Ibgys^—to  effect  a  breach  in  those  ramparts  where  for  so  many 
kffsk  the  seat  of  Satan  has  been  undisturbed, — to  plant  the  cro^ 
nSt  merely  upon  the  pagodas  of  Hindoostan,  but  within  the  heart 
of  its  inhabitants,  will  realize  a  nobler  triumph  than  even  the 
imagination  of  a  Tasso  could  conceive,  or  a  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
acicomplish. 

"We  feel  satisfied  that  our  excellent  author  will  concur  in  what 
hjBS  been  said.  We  owe  him  our  best  thanks  for  his  able  and 
ihdst  useful  production  now  before  us.  He  has  supplied  a  desi- 
defutam  which  perhaps  few  could  have  supplied  so  well.  Mr.  MilKs 
great  work,  upon  the  same  subject,  comprised  three  ponderous 
hUarto  Tolumes,  well  worth  their  weight  in  gold ;  but  from  that 
very'  circumstance,  not  always  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Moreover  it  brings  the  history  down  no  further  than  1805 ;  and 
c6ns&ting  of  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  pages,  can 
hever  be  nniversailly  familiar  to  any  but  real  students.  Mr. 
Atiber*s  two  octavos  are  replete  with  information ;  elegantly  yet 
perspicaously  written ;  carefully  arranged  ;  pleasant  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind ;  and,  at  once  pregnant  with  sound  sense,  and 
tne  best  moral  feelings.  There  are  three  maps,  two  of  which  are 
coloured,  to  show  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  British  conquests  : 
and  yet  the  retail  price  of  the  book  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  a 
giunea.  We  cordially  desire  for  it,  what  we  think  it  will  obtain, 
an  extensive  circnlation.  It  is  a  refreshment  in  the  present  day  to 
fill  in  with  agendeman  like  Mr.  Auber,  who  possesses  so  complete 
a  mastery  over  what  he  professes  to  describe ;  and  is  so  perfectly 
free  Iraa  aD  maimer  of  aiSectation. 

n2 
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Art.  II.  On  the  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Ohediencey' e^pectalitf 
in  the  PaymetU  of  Tribute  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Ndtes  ami  DoiM- 
mentB,     By  Joii:n  Brown%  D.D.    Edinburgh  :  Paterson.  '  188^. 

IN  reviowing  these  lectures,  it  is  nee«»sary  4o  make  our  reo^ecs 
acquainted  with  the  Ediifdmrgh  Annuity  Tax^  in  certaia  pr<H 
eeedings  connected  with  which  they  have,  had  their  origin^  In- 
deed this  subject  -has  claims  of  its  own  to  general  notiee  ;  fornix 
ing)  as  it  does,  a  very  remarkable  episode  in  tiie  ecclesiastical  ti#j 
tory  of  the  North,  and  containing^  as  in  an  epitome,  a  €urious.ted 
instrQctive  spedmen  of  the  principles  and  the  wox^ing  of  fLcisrtt 
establishment  of  religion.  i.i    mIt  lot 

This  tax  is  of  considerably  ancient  ori^n,  haviag.  bMm'Ifiiiil 
imposed  in  the  year  1633,  by  a  process  of  legislation  aot/esncHtif 
accordant  with  modern  usage.  From  die  period  of  the  Refernuki 
tion,  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  had  been  supported^  partly  r'bjr 
voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  certain  property  whidi  imi 
been  taken  from  the  Catholic,  and  granted  to  the  iProtii^j^aiit 
tflrarob.  Oharles  the  First,  following  out,  as  he  *allegQdpjdiaiii» 
teittions  of  his  father,  recommended  me  Town  Coonbil  o&Ediai 
burgh  to  raise  the  stipend  of  the  clergy  by  a  tax  on  the  i\ 
the  council  prepared  an  act  for  this  purpose,  which  thejrct 
ferred  to  parliament  for  its  sanction ;  and  by  parliament'iit:#at 
referred  to  the  privy  council,  with  full  warrant  to  decree  wii 
enforce  it,  which  that  body  accordingly  did.  The  first  fonrit- is 
which  the  tax  appeared,  was  the  appomtment  of  a  particoUr  avkh 
(£66^  13&  ifd,)  to  be  levied  on  inhabited  houses  aocordiii^M)the 
rental,  and  divided  among  the  ministers.  At  this^  period^!  it  is  rto 
be  remarked,  episcopacy  was  established  in  Scotland;  so.diaiitbe 
tax  by  which  the  Presbyterians  of  Edinburgh  are  at  preycmtanni' 
ported,  originated  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Iilflur4yn& 
Episcopacy,  moving  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  and.iby  tfaM 
the  parliament  and  the  privy  council,  to  endow,  not  a  PmU^ 
terian,  but  an  Episcopalian  clei^.  Had  Charles  foreboddA  tte 
ultimate  destination  oi  the  tax,  uiere  is  no  doubt  this  .offnunigarf 
his  royal  brain  had  never  seen  the  light  Nevertheless,'  thdvc  aik 
statements  in  this  Act,  intended  to  lustify  the  measure,  wempfif 
to  be  expected  in  those  times  of  ngor,  and  placing  the  au]hndit 
of  the  clergy  on  a  basis,  to  which,  (the  employment  of  ctvJLmqs 
excepted)  tne  most  ardent  friend  of  the  voluntary  prineipleffB 
our  own  days,  could  not  object  The  following  is  the  pieaaAle 
of  the  act :  '  For  sae  meikle  (forasmuch)  as  there  is  nothiiig^iBHe 


*  clergy;  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  tliQ] 
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*rn  these  places  where  they  take  the  foresaid  benefit*  Nerj  well,. 
trdly«  for  thev£pid€#palians  under  tJie  Staurt  dynts^jx;  v4pd  [l|eUer 
sttll^if'^ie  euKgliteiied  Episcopalians  .and  PreshyAQidms  in  /the 
day^'^f^AloKandriha  Victoria  il^ould  iearn>  thdt  it  is'  not  eqni^jF  or 
reason  that  such  persons  as  do  not  participate  the  benefit  of  the 
ele^gy^'and  do  not  hear  the  word  from  their  ]ip8^«boald«<beiCC^. 
pell^d  bjr  iegal  authority  to  >dontribute  to  their  maintenajaoe*  •  * 
-*;Froiiiitiu9  period)  to'  1661^  die  taix>  tmdemrent  Tarious  diange^ 
bqfi'siteceflsiveaetB  of  paidianfient  In  1639,  episoopaey  wa^  ayer^. 
tm\iinv' and 'presbytery  ]Mreyaiied ;  the  former  again  triumphing 
Mlfa>ili6  restoration  of  ^Charles  tlie  Second,  in  I660L  Under  these 
tiwiiigest' the  "Annuity  Tax  was  enjoyed  by  the  dominant  partji 
for  the  time  being;  and  in  1661,  when  it  was  assigned  by- I&WtIo 
ikelEpisebpainwis;  it  received  that  form  in  which  it  continued  Suiting 
tjiieiiireQCt'ane  hundr^d'and  fifty  years.  By  this  seHlehnentfra 
immrief-Mx  per  cent,  qn  the  rental  of  all  houses  <«wttbtni;  the  cit^^. 
w^  /appointed  to  be  levied  iot  the  support  of  sia  ndnistf^Sy  im 
iai  muViae'  clergy  to  ibe  supported  <  from  the  other  funds  of :  the 
bui|^t^>^d>the  magistrates  were  empowered,,  in  their  ^^udioiid 
ehambt^tV-to  ^ee  that  this  act  should'  be  carried  into  exechil)eii» 
oaiA  "^diodlddoe  all  things  necessary  to  that  effect  rand>l«tteti|r^ 
f  ^onmiilg^  >  and  all  other  exeentionMis  necessary,  are-  4Mrdained  >  M 
^te^tHrect  upon  this  act'  ;  Such  was  the  coarse  <iiiadiinery  by  tfaf 
asfaarmonious  operation  of  whidi  the  sakuiesi  of  tbeaetij^y'^ 
Uw  Scottish  metropolis  were  supplied  during;  this  long)  period 
m-tbe*  EjfMSCopalians  enjoying  them  from  the  tlestoralion  to.tb# 
dEbevolation,  and  the  Presbyterians  afterwards.  •  r    .  <  >  i :  >  1 1 !  // 

)ii  <  j^rjreaders  will  pei'ceive  that  as  the  city  of  Edinbttrgk^olai^^ 
dn<it9>dii»ensions,  and  in  the  size  and  splendour  of  tU».fla^tiduN»f 
iofnt».fitifaabitantE^'tbe  amount  of  the  Annuity  Tax  xbusfc^Mvyflt  inh 
•cpasndtpnipofrtiflsaliy.  '  It  did  so.  Unprodactivta  attiriiiTstxif  idl^ 
wfan^ea&IiliQT' the' comfortable  maintenance  of  sijc:^engy^h$;fl^i||t 
maakx  yieidsd^fiBoiTclthati  the  magistrates  thought  proper  tongtofSIt 

ddyiMrei'ia'Wpteutiiu'ity^  iin  the  applicatioo^of  the  eodie^jbaliottl 
be|)ahi^tof  "Sdotkmd^  Tiie  law  does  not  provide  that  tbesetshi^ 
jie  wbdHy-e^kgrossed/by  tiie  clergy,  but  only  that  a^^reoMwoAfe 
itimppmt  afaafli  be  as^'gned  to  them  from  these  irevenuesy  (by t the 
\WDq/^^mowt%  competent  to  make  such  allocation.  .Thes^/anditlBue 
f|»«ldhial  tiends^ tithes)' are  not  all  enjoyed  by  tb^ clengy^  .i\T\te 
noon^tjicMftieinds  (the  court  of  session  sitting  under  Ais  dj^iwrpihiiia- 
'£fan)>'as^ig«is  fromitfaeiiparocltial  tiend  what  it  deen^r /at:  1  competent 
ceaiarptoithe  elerioal'  incuibbeotr  and,  at  this  davvthe  tiei»d<)iiHi}eh 
TtUe  oMHt^mi^kt^ciU  upgiifiinsecessary,  but  which  is>fitU!l.uiiappro- 
hpasAAA  to  thd  clergy ,^^  aiaeunts  to  nearly  as  large  a  sunt  a^rfchat'  Uurieh 
ftbe^  ^^eyi  On:^is  principle,  the  magistrates  and!  icouncil*  of 
lEkdmbargh,  as  the  Annuity' Tax  became  pn^presiivel^^prodltolive) 
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paid)  not  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  clergy,  but  onIy«oeli>a  8ii»«i- 
they  judged  suifieient  for  their  support,  or  as  was  agteod  upHi 
betwixt  uiemselTes  aiid  the  clergy;  and  applied  the  reddae  to 
the  common  objects  of  municipal  expenditare.  There  is  only 
one  other  Scottish  town  in  which  the  clergy  are  supported  by 
a  local  tax,  the  town  of  Montrose.  There,  also,  the  increase  of 
the  town  augmented  the  productiveness<of  the  tax;  when  the 
magistrates,  in  place  of  appropriating  its  surplus  to  the  purposes 
of  the  burgh,  reduced  the  rate  of  the  impost  This  meafiHre-(tf*« 
fended  ihe  ministers  of  Montrose,  who  brought  the  icase  befbm 
the  eourt  of  session,  claiming  that  the  vote  should  not  be  reduced^ 
and  that  its  whole  amount  should  be  theirs,  without  deduotiosiL 
The  court  decided  firmly  in  fiavourof  the  tai^tralies,  fiiidin^that 
the  ministers  were  not  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  «inrt^ 
duced  tax,  but  only  to  such  a  salary  iiv>m  that  source'  as  wm 
judged  sufficient  for  their  comfortable  subustence.  Had  tb^ 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  wished  to  spare  the  pockets  ef  the  is^ 
habitants,  or,  perhaps,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Scodand- 
in  such  matters,  they  would  have  followed  the  example  of  thei» 
brethren  in  Montrose;  but,  being  less  thrifty  than  these' 
ihigal  northerns,  and  very  zealous  for  the  Athenian  qilendour  •£ 
their  beautiful  city,  they  retained  the  tax  at  the  full  Rwy^nnfc 
which  Charles  had  appointed^  and  usage  had  confirmed^  apd  afi4> 
plied  the  surplus  in  the  way  we  have  stated.  -  •  t> 

But,  in  1809,  a  new  era  arrived  in  the  history  of  this  metPopot* 
litan  impost  Previously  to  this  date,  the  limits  of  the  Eldiabo^h 
royalty  (the  city)  had  been  extended  at  various  periods,  by  cets/ef 
the  legislature  obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  the  right  to  levy  lh« 
annuity  and  other  local  taxes  nad  been  co-extended  witk  db# 
advancing  limits  of  the  urban  territory.  In  1609,  parliament  waf 
to  be  applied  to  for  a  fresh  extension  of  this  royalty^  tka  jslj^ 
being  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase.  Now  wae  <m 
chance  of  the  clergy;  and  now,  also,  was  the  chance  of titht 
council — ofthe  clergy,  to  grasp  an  accession  to  their  wealth^  (t^m 
this  fresh  field  of  taxation  which  opened  on  their  \Hrnr  awi  ii 
the  council  to  gather  laurels  for  themselves,  by  adding  yet  ftWitcf 
decorations  to  their  city  firom  a  larger  sum,  which  ahttle  ^nimomgV\ 
ment  might  enable  them  to  obtain  from  an  augmented  exeernkt 
this  producttve  Annuity  Tax.  Nothing  is  more  curiou%'WtUnif 
more  humiliating  than  the  management  to  which  the  two  piwlM 
had  recourse,  on  this  animating  occasion. 

The  clergy  wished  that  with  this  new  extension  of  the  royally^ 
there  should  be,  as  formerly,  an  extension  of  the  tax  also.  Why 
not?  Who  could  object  ?  The  forefathers  of  Uiis  generation  hai 
been  taxed  for  the  church ;  and  why  should  it  fare  better  witb  Ihe 
children  than  with  Uie  fathers  ?  1  hose  now  within  the  Atfaenw 
domain  had  been  taxed ;   and  why  should  those  who-were-io'. Il9 


m^istfatos  tolol^etit^  ;  FiNr:thenttiel?es^iprobftbIy,L>dieyifw«lre  rtfOboii  - 
already  ;  and'ds  fortike^reflti'theimoce  AniuutyMtbe.beti^CffoPit^ 
beouliy'Qnd  |the  *bm%Ki  their  deav  city.     8<r  tb^cl^fgy  add'tho  . 
nIagsBtrmtcs,  tli^cbiincb.asidithe  state)  ill  Edinbiugb^ihopiD^ibodi 
t»<gaiaat  the  expense  of  the  people,  beartily  of^eed  'in  =  uw,-*^  • 
thiSc«!TCV|thidiexl«idQd.ffoyaltyi:tkei«?di^ip^  be^'difl^ua<^'tb«-:bl09a*)i 
ing)  o^ianuesDleBded  AjHuvdylax.  ^'  Iteoald  aatib6ni^iipned4^l£a|> 
wwsdck'pariiAmeiifeB(.es- Nile  period  of  the; French  war  prddwef^d^t 
aitp:>obj«cMiH  any  (difficulty)  any  questimal^  conUU  arise*  j»ihali 
qHiileny'''iBut>lrfow  was^tke  matter  lo  be  mana?ed^ rsokdhut ibcfl^t 
deii^aiid'iiiagjabraliais  dioiikiihope  to  gain ?    The  ecalesiaatica^f 
thsiioayiilcnew  how»   as  fsur  as  they   were  eoncepned.'  .  •  They 
dDew>ithe'SeotioD  of  the   proposed    bill   that   related   tolthf^ 
Aiiaufaiyl  *Tax  ^  with  canning  erafttness,*  saith  the  historian  of 
tbfesetltauiflactions;  in  which,  by  dexteh)ii6  arrangement  of  vocables^ 
it  wtt'  ebstmrely,  deceptiv^y,  but  effectually  provided,  that  the 
whole 'Aj]!aiiity  Tax — as  well  that  portion  wnich  should -aris^! 
fbaintheiniew and  splendid  territory^  as  that  which  was  collected: 
fiomithe'#ld — ^without  any  deduction  whatever,  for  Ae  decomliQii 
offthervity,  or.  any  other  puipose^  should  go  to 'the  oleigy*;  and 
tfaai  duiitUs  large  fiind)'  vata  certain  others  specified,  not  six 
ministers,  as  the  law  had  hitherto  fixed,  but  all  the  miniatem  4n 
tfaejwyaltv^  should  share. 

'iiUnite'  all  the  golden  dreams  of  the  magistracy  touching  this 
new;imne  which  they  hc^ed  to  work  for  ue  benefit  of  tlMxcity 
wdf e/ diBsdVed  in  air.  But  were  the  ma^strates  asleep  V  No^ 
lUy  Were  not  They  thought  with  themselves  that  the  pceparar 
tskoim  o£  :th]s  clause  was  in  toe  best  possible  hands.  Woula  4h^ 
ctcrgy>ilif  Edinburgh  do  a  selfish  or  deceptive  thin^?  Would  4faey 
dsbetve'the  itagistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselv^ 
aliiihfr^  exmnse  of  a  fund  of  which  the  magistrates  were  ihe  .guatf* 
daBii'>?j<tWho  would  breathe  such  a  surmise,  or  pollute :  ids  it^spQ^ 
hy  iMusbouringrwiihiniit'the  dark  and.imcbaritable  snspidton/t  . '.; 
idBfft^i^y  weiisi>notftbe  people  alartncd^?' ;  Th^iiei  wa$^<wayit0 
ppywatfttbls; 't<KV  and  the. clergy !fi)und  tit  out;  foil* the .j^ifgr^anf 
Wa0iooj&]tiigglmgfwa%>att.that>.tiiM»  «oiB«ai^^iil:Scoi%id(;  *m4 
Midfatodi/fticausci  tfaerclcv^  jildgedriftat  tauuggliiig^-  oftf^PjOlM" 
pUjwwHMAeal  Ihe^kiiM^,.  mighty  in  ^his  jnstam^^ltM^.ifi&sa^y'i^Bh- 
ployea  to  cheat  the  peopled;  &  is  wcU  known,  thatiwh^n  ai^lo^ 
act  is <. to uhe applied  far,  -the  atandin^  ondenrs  of^lie:  .£b>U9f^r pf 
Cdnftinons  require  m  that  ^panties  intending,  to  introdtice  .tdiOrWl 
shciukL  publisfa -notioes  in  the  newspapers,  and  on  the'/chtiieh 
ddom^.  specif ynig  all  the  objeclB  to  be  embraced  in  thefaiU,  and 
tbali«ay  clause  beyond,  the  notices  which  finds  its  way  in^.ihe 
bilL 'is « considered  Aouduknt.  ;  Glauses  of  this  kind;,|tfe  called 


<sMuggl^  chiises^^  the  autl^frs  of  Hi^4tli^bdiig^<%muggli$mi-^^ 
jiist  ai»:<NMM;rabiuid  artioies  are  called  ^^ma^^^r^Miiff  luiii'dMM' 
ynh&deak  in  diem  obtain  thdrn«me  frond tiusirJV&ado«;>''<^ 
was  eiten  in  due  form,  that  a  billM^a^  to  be  hfotghtiti  foif  the'  ^•^ 
tension' of  th«  royalty;  but  no  notice  mkBgiVen,  that  ^i^daiase- 
wlis  to -be  inserted  modifying  BO'essetitiallytfae'  Annoky  ^FioC- 
b^lh  agto -i^'amount  arid  its  application;'    Th6  bill,  lioUrev^^ - 
sopni  became  law,  and  the  claose^  too-M^ell  knowtaiil  tktiniMiil^i 
as^-ihe^^ug^ed  clause,' formed  part  kndpatcel  of  it* 'i  '*m  I'mvih 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war.  With  the  authftrity  of'  lib*/ legisti^i> 
tare  dn  t^ir  side,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thatmecieor^  vfoM^ 
siiqfw  their  new  privileges  long  to  slumber.  They  ^^];(ta|M<' 
pUed  to  the  magistrates  and  council  for  an  augmentatiow  (O&fMiri 
saiiaries,  which,  at  that  time,  were  at  the  moderate  mte*of  »0t88O!* 
a^year/'  The  council  sternly  refused  their  request, 'Uttte'avnM" 
of  «he  vantage  giound  now  occupied  by  the  petitioner^  ^'axidiii^ft 
formed  them  that,  if  they  chose,  they  mi^t  take  legal'  steps!  )C»: 
obtain  redress.  Hash  defiance!  The  clergy  were  itott)<ni^46I 
aoeept' t&e  challenge.  They  entered  court  maoftilly^  l^iM} 
chimed: at  once  £150:  a-yoar,  with  £75,  additional  for '  hooaetMHttii 
AactwhAt  j>lead^  efisued  !  'Tell  it  not  in  Gath/  >>Tto(Biariipq 
tte:  boAStied  littt'tibey  had  prepaMl-the  daose  witb  ^gfmHukjfi 
and  by  the  aid  of  legal  advisers ;  the  magistrates  prote^tM^i|Mli> 
tbdiy  wcveiidecerred, -dttit  they  Krere  altog^fther  rniaiwaw  <«£lfte 
contents  'of  tins  *  smuggled  clause,'  othei^mse,  tliey  never  hmiUb 
baTe:  pot  It  into  the  power  of  the  dergy  thus  to  enrich*  tlMmi^ 
selves  with  'the  spoils  of  the  municipal  ooiids^  and  of 'the'<piiMUi3 
It'Was  jadgcd  by  many,  that  the  court  of  session  vnmM  natmatifai^ 
tbe  claim  of  the  ministers,  and  would  refuse  io  enforce  a'MrioaHjn 
illegal  act  of  parliament  But  the  whole  college  of  jmdwyvfmof^ 
specially  exempted  from  the  Annuity  Tax-*-and,  by 'a^tturfbriMnofe 
one  vote,  the  clergy  triumphed,  leaving  the  gulled  co>dAoil,MM|h 
the  fleeced  people,  to  digest  their  common  misfortttiiea>i|^oiiBlb^ 
they  might.  •  '^  r.  vibeq? 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  shoiiidi  iiImA' 
thisimposty  and  that  extensive  resistance  should  be  made'itlifiiB' 
esactian?  Indeed,  we  only  wonder  at  that  apathy,  that -aerlriit' 
defereiice'to  usage,  that  morbid  love  of  ease,  tluit  absenMofritaiil' 
and  aetvre:  principle,  of  Just  and  generous  indigtiatfeaF'moini' 
iniqkiity  and  fiiaud^  by  which,  either  within  the  churchy  orwitUit' 
its  paie^  this  disgraceful  joke  could  have  been  endured  fat't^a^wfikfi 
Tke'truth  is,  that  resistance,  active  or  passive,  to  the  AnmiS^^ 
TaoE  has-been  nearly  uninterrupted  since  its  oommeiicement<|im' 
the  Imtxiffy  !of  th»  resistance,  and  of  the  means  employed  tosilbdua'' 
iti  is  very'S^king  and  instructive.  Each  -of  the  rival  pattiea>i(diO' 
bave'sikernatoly  enjoyed  it,  has  em^erieneed  great'  oppositloon  ti 
iis^€Diteotion-;<  the  pinty  exacting  being'2dwtt3rs  hontor^scniclawilin 


the  impiiejy i  and  p^F^rsity.  #f  ibe  wicked  recusanto^^^rwd  Aftj^Okp 
santsiibeing  p<)t  leiis^mpeesaed  with  ttietysanny  aflui.t*itJM0^«i  .nC" 
their  eXactoM^r  DtiriDg  the  civil  war  and  the  proteelioratewiDfNfal' 
held  by  the' Prefiby'teriaBA ;  and  then  it  bore' very  liard:eiii^die 
coomienees  of  the  Episcopalians  ta  support  disorderly^  iinaposti^e 
Presbyteo^  and  besides  reduced  them  to  the  hard  necessity  «f> 
supporting  bolli  thdr  own  idergy,  whose  services  they'-ei^oy<Hl#<# 
a^iihiSae' of  the.  £»voured  parly  from  whose  nunistratiOBS'tbejh^ 
derived  no  benefit     Wh^n  Episcopacy  was  restored  with*  Cha^ks^r 
andt'dieiAiktoity  restored  to  episeepacy,  what  oouU  be-Aose^r^ 
b^CMis  andungodly  in  the  eyes  of  Episcopalians)  than  the  refusal  • 
of^risfnlclQry  Presbyterians  to  obey  Ood  and  the  King  kr  sup- 
pertmgiaR^ostoIical  hierarchy  ?     What  more  horrid  in  the  es« 
tiittationt.  <of  Presbyterians  tlian  to  uphold  by  their  money  the 
superstitieoa  of  black  prelacy  ?     And  once  more,  when  the  Stuarts 
feUiilevier  to  rise  again,  and  when  epbcopacy  fell  finally  in  Scot* 
land- by^the- revolution^  what  was  so  reasonable  to  the  joyous 
PnesbyteriaBS  as  that  all  classes  of  the  community  should  be  earn*' 
piriAed  jtQ'sappovt  the  divine  ordinance  of  Presbytery  ?     What  so- 
nmrtifyiAg''it»   their   fiUlen  antagonists^  intoxicated  with:  ithlci 
poBtfisaievl  (6f  power  and  wealth >  for' twenty-eight tYearSbi' sub io^ 
U|Ji0kb«r4pecies  of  lay^oclesiastiesj  whom  they  eqilally  hated  aaij 

olShm  means  employed: to  coerce  pa^onent  were  yiariofiiS(^  .Ur 
additmi textile  ordinary  expedient  <m  distraint^  it  waaicdmni(m:'iD:> 
fonaaelp  times  to  quarter  soldiers  on  the  disobedient ;  and  to-  give  < 
acUBtional  eifect  to  this  punishment,  to  compel  them  to  board  as 
WfAlna  lodge  these  unceremonious  inmates.  During  the  two  centu* 
jiMroi'^  the  continuance  of  this  impost,  distraint  has  been  the 
coiBiiKni^reeQurse,  —in  some  cases,  incarceration.  These  distraints, 
a|(4nay^<be (Supposed,  have  often  produced  expenses  more  than 
et)iiSLl,tb)ihe  sum  distrained  for.  it  will  give  our  readers  some 
idieirloi^he' amount  of  annoyance  caused  by  these  proceedings  to 
specify  a  few  facts.  '  Nearly  one-half  of  the  records  of  the  Town 
'  Gouiicil  about  this  period  (after  the  Restoration)  are  filled  with 
^malters  lespecting  the  ministers  and  their  stipends,  their  churches 
'skidrisasaions,'  aays  the  narrator  of  these  events.  <  Judging  from 
'liie:  records,  the  support  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been  a 
'soiii^  of  constant  annoyance,  and  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
^idhabitmits  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  !'  Fot 
a  rlong  period  the  tax  was  collected  not  by  the  clergy,  but  l^ 
therGouHcil^-and  although  the  Council  were  abundan%<  desiroa^ 
that  theitax  shoiddbe  pixxluctive,  for  the  good  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  of  the  jn&nisteis^'they  did  not  wish  to  shock  public  feeling  bj^ 
unn^cessaryj  rigour:^  Ihey  did  not  estimate  the  houses  altogether 
at-  raoi&*P6ntr-thejf<;gave,  libenal  exemption  in  cases  of  sdUeged 
poYertyf-and'  they  rather  reined  in  than  spurred  on  the  obnoxious 
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jMseciutor.  When  the  tax  came  Ix)  be  the  pnipeiifr  of  ^e  Clergy 
exclusively,  they  oemplaioed  loudly  of 'Itus-lenienoe^'  4Uid  itfged 
the  jnagittntes  to.  greater  eeverity.  The  magiatratesmpliHl).  ml 
sueh  severity  ^  would  not  be  submitted  to  by: the  mhabitantfl^'jand 
that  theyi  if  they  were  still  ui^^ed^  V  would  no  longer  eonthiue  to 
^  put  the  Annuity  act  iuto  execution,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the 
^mioisters  to  elect  stent-masters  and  choose  collectors  foor  them^ 
^jselves^  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper.^  Tbe::win]8tei% 
noticing,  abashed^  took  the  magistrates  at  their  word,  and  mam  < 
1^0)  ^  have  become  tax  collectors,  receiving  the.  wMts  jMNMilMe- 
<  of  the  various  revenues.'  The  result  .was  an  marswHtdi  mtittilf 
on  the  part  both  of  the  reoutants,  iMid  :of  Ae^tiexgj,hf  tht»^ 
agent* .  In  1833,  legal  diligence  was  .used,  against  ^6&  ipum/mk' 
upwards  of  700  of  "v^om  were  exposed  to  a  second  prosiseltlioit! 
for  expenses;  and  upon  the  whole,  ^  the  expenses  for  .tbe  pinie^ 
^cutions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Annuity  tax,  during!,.  168S^> 
^amounted  to  £1127  8s.  Id.'  Incarceration  wias  8ub8eq4iciill]r 
employed;  but  with  so  little  favourable  effect  totherckrgy^tthsl. 
during  this  year,  (1838)  no  fewer  than  1900  reciisantahav0ibtf» 
reported  as  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  visitations  of  thei^bm 
But  we  must  quit  this  narrative.*  ,.<  •^> 

■  ■ '   '  '."  '\ 
*  Ah  wio  disce  omnesJ*  . . , .  i ;  m  '  i 

The  hbtory^  of  the  Eklinburgh  Annuity  Tax,  is  a  histoThJi'.'Sl' 
parvOf  of  civil  establishments  of  Christianity,  in  their  lldtSdeiit 
and  most  reduced  form.  What  is  their  origin  ?  From  behjeittiiu^ 
not  from  above — the  will  of  man,  not  the  will  of  Christ.  Hr  tin 
not  invested  his  church,  or  any  section  of  it,  with  a  rightt6'etii']6KM' 
the  secular  arm  to  coerce  a  reluctant  support  of  his  cuvihe  minm^ 
tions.     No  church,  availing  itself  of  secular  power,  dare  wiy^^ffli" 

*  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  ? '  ^  Tliey  are  caitulL''*?! 

*  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  sertaiitft  ^flj^T 
You  fight,  you  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  you  smite  witji'lt  *'7W< 
pilWe  the  property,  you  incarcerate  the  persons  of  men,  6P|fbi 
own  orethren.  Are  these  weapons  given  you  by  CHHsti-  S'^l 
Cassar  ?  From  this  eartli-born  influence  'what  resll  ^VatftlT"' 
does  the  Christian  church  derive  ?  Stahcs  and  emoium^i/i^*W\  ^ 
be  ssiid.  "Her  miinsters  are  ele\'ated  to  a  higher  g^e'm  )tffeJS^ 
than  those  unacknowledged  by  the  state — their  uicoffie'^&^VK^ 
plentffiil,  more  secure,  oerived  from  a  more  respectable  sovffh^r^ 


*  Wc  have  been  indebted  for  titcsc  facts  chiefly  U>  an  elaborate. aifl 
interesting  tnict,  by  an  able  and  excellent  man,  well  known  in  the  Noitbeni 
metropolis,  I)imcun  M'Faven,  V*»q,  The  tract  is  entitled  '  Histoiy  «f  tb^ 
Resistance  to  the  Annuity  Tax,  &c.  From  Authentic  [Document,.  £di»* 
burgh,  183(5. *  *  .      .  ii,.i 


inr  90  iqucb  v>ltted» •  re^MciabilUff  it.' Alfred  ^erm'''kf:> 
smMTO  of  the  estahlMttt^M^-m^^ 
^ctHmhipin  su]ierb and  venerable ;BdifioM^a^uA*iiiM^ 
elves  asscteigted  -with  tbe  vxottt  wealthy  a&fliiflUein  ikit 
kedier:these  aie  ^vantages  vfaieh  the  tyub  SimpUt^^^ 
jmiitiiiil'jnajiaM  wet.  l^l^ifb  iillLiilii 

Simposiaup' ueiH'it0  ^te:  (Mliaalaiiwy  ^i^  3iiiisicfiao' 
iisg  evils?  Uphelibydie'elate^^Cfiihuftihiiecei^^ 
leeubject  of  the  state  ^  either)]^  esqpteea  beaoifKiptiidbv^ 
Jbct  natural  indepenckuee,  as  warburtm  a&M  'otlMcy 
wia  expressly  «wniag  a  pariiament,  a  kinj^^a  qiieen,  abiBer 
<irlvirtiiaUy,  though  not  pofessedlv,  be^m^  a  fteikm 
itl|tt^  as  the  Idf  best  legal  trflransl  k»  dadami^  Soottiijb 
ll^be.  And  what  can  cQmpensate  to  the  chorcli  for  tfaqs 
tpxAange  of  freedom  for  bondage,  for  this  d^gr^fdkigc  barter 
InqUetbirthright,  this  sacrilegious  snrrender.of  tbeiiteny 
ai^  Christ  hath  made  ker  freel  -Tbenf  see  what  aortiwf 
Qi^  descends  from  tbe  state  npon  die  ekoroh.  Heir  doiva^ 
ifoo  introduced  by  secular  patronage  and  frvourt  subi^crmel' 
jiitasy  cases,  doctrines  whioh*  they  xieither  teach  nor  belisivpy 
ke  the  cure  of  souls  for  a  livings  And  will.^spch  meSyf  tpl^ 
themselves,  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  chufcfa  against  the 
ion  and  the  influence  of  the 'ungodly  ?  In  state  chnrd^^ 
^  is  unknown,  a^  ..t^e  ; christian  pinft^isjwm.^ceai^  to 
j^  any  distinction  of*  morel  or  religiooa  yB^^^  Ja  ik^  eow^ 
^f^  dijSerences  must  arise  betwixt  the,church,ai9Mdt)iej|ta(te; 
jqprch  must  be  extended,  she  must  have  nu>re  mpqueyi^  .more 
^.^^re  abundant  means  of  influencing  the  populati9n,-;,|pMiS- 
1^  scolding,  menacing^  if  her  demandsare  re&a^;  9(>^^^Y^W» 
*****",  canvassing,  to  get  friends  in,  and. to  keep  foe^out;,)^ 
the  state  with  her  power,  and  shake  d^.wbqle^^l)H^j^ 
^  pf-^iiiG  imuferium  in  imperiOf  which  that  po¥fer,i^|::i^^f 
dy^fne  principles  of  the  system  will  not  bcw  e^atfii^t^^ 
^  ^qf  the  plausibilities  with  which  special  .plea4iais<ffH9^^ 
^tlffini,  they  are  pabablv  exdusiye,  unjust^  tiaras^^ 
^^pe,  ^t  w^  witn  nreedonL  Perhaps^ :  jbpwever,  in^^tfiwi^ 
|ei|ient  of  means,  a  development  of  the  jyst^pi|.)>]r  f^^^^^ 
j^,  enacts,  13  necessajc^  to  its  rem^ovat.^  ^J^o^  W^ISJ^ 

ijpn  principle;  its  decisions  ar^  d^j^^ii^^d  jpy!^^ 
f^,mu8t  become  ctffensive  and  impracti?apl(e  .^  ^ftai^nfffljo^ 

I  tLese  contests  with  the  secular  authorities  for  objects  purely  si^ular, 
I  Obaracter  never  escapes  intact;  the  clergy  too  generalljr,  sb'owW 
rihe  selfishness,  cunning,  avarice,  and  pride  of  secular  ecotesdasticC 
rOie  df^nterestedness,  meekness,  and  nnmility  of  the  discfplcto  And  , 
tsof^C^risi.  .'Utihsppil^,  by  stich  manifbiitatioiis  of  olnnMftet^)^li^|iM 
( the  chief,  though  the  innocent  sufferer.  '*    '    *'''"' 
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vexations  to  societv  at  large,  at  last  itlcgoiQae  andintoleftfMe'td  gaai 
men  connected  with  it,  ere  its  final  dowiifel  can  lie  iJeafiewftr 
effected.  By  sucli  means,  it  appears  to  ua,  Jirbyide'nce  is  plaiiklV 
and  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  order  of  Ulings.  in  tins 
country  ;  and  to  tlie  reflecting  and  tlie  pious  wljo  cliiig  with  over- 
whelming fondness  to  a  state  church  is  empliatically  aiid  solcBMtiy 
enforcing  the  call,  '  Come  out  of  lier,  my  people'  . . 

We  must  uow  introduce  our  readers  to  the  ^ooursd  oCJ^ 
Browii.  We  understand  that  until  a  recent  date,  DF.'Brolin 
wuB  in  relation  to  the  Annuity  Tax,  utira  viva,  Krintf  i  beyond 
the  limita  of  the  taxed  territory.  QrcumstaoceB^  'hov^verji^M 
him  to  settle  within  these  limi^  and  it  immedistely  beesmtT'l 
Itraetical  question  with  him,  which  side  to  chooeeJ  'ti»  piye/t'iM 
to  pay?  was  the  question.  In  the  fii*t  instance  he  'TestiV(ld''Hi 
pay;  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  own  convictions,  he  pub- 
Hshed  in  the  newspaper  a  species  of  protest,  to  the  effe^  tiult'  be 
did  hot  pay  the  tax  willingly,  or  from  any  approval  Of  It^'^I 
yielded  to  necessity  alone.  On  a  more  matore  considertttm^^f 
the  case,  however,  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  advance  &'  SO'a 
fiirther,  to  cast  aside  all  ctHnpromise,  ,and,  knowing  that  he'  hM 
Che  option  of  paying,  or  of  suffering  for  non-payment,  he  d^t^ 
ndned  to  subject  himself  to  the  latter.  This  was  no  uniiti^mrbM 
step  fbr  any  man,  particularly  for  a  public  man  to  take ;  and  Dri 
Brown  very  distinctly  indicated  the  importance  he  attached  lb  it 
At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  Rose  Street  Church,  on  the  !9tfc'rf 
October  last  year,  on  the  subject,  we  believe,  of  the  Amuity'l'W^ 
Dr.  Brown  rose,  and,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  (he  a^einhlM 
multitude,  uttered,  with  what  effect  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  tbei* 
memorable  words,  '  1  am  the  only  minister  of  the  seeesrstKn  churdli 
"in  this  city  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  Annuity  Tux.  I  haw 
'■■ndt'pflid  it;  and,  while  I  retain  my  present  coBvietioiiSj  I  neWf 
I'itill'pliy  it.  In  an  elaborately  prepared  paper,'  aF"whlkik'iflUlt 
kttif'the  imt  Sentences,  and  which  is  one  of  maiiy  itft^MMtt 
lAeeilni^teirppended  to  these  discourses.  Dr.  BrowM^kiUaitlMJiM 
-rtlikUHit^d  the  TReatiure  he  had  adopted.  We  ctmiibt  'Hf^tA^iSM 
^  this  document;  rt  may  suffice  to  say,  that  after -MUltt^^ 
'prtuc^legrOTpeciing' submission  to  the  powers  that  brfj'tbi  ml 
of  paying  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  and  his  cot>^I  'isffn 
fiw  Christian  brethren  connected  with  the  efrtablislied  ■  eliittc^ll 
declares  his  conviction  of  the  unscriptnral,  unjust,  and' InfitirfMi 
character  of  civil  establishments  of  religion,  of  the  imp^ittW 
■duty  of  refusing  all  active  support  to  these  institutions,  ttM'An- 
dudes  tlie  paper  with  these  words :  ■  '■  '  '"'  " 

:.  .     ■r...t.i|in  IB 

-  ■*  II  nwy  be  a»ked,  then,  whv  do  you  not  pav  the  tax  ag^n  odAi'lt 
'stoiikr  priiteat  f  For  this  pliiin  rea«aii,  that  I  nm  convinced'  fMWMli 
purieuiwithat  all  the  deairnble  ends  of  pasBive  registanM  have' 


g^m^4iP J^^^  .wa(y,,and  th^  a  Ktruu^r  manifestation^  both  lof  ,^^  inj^ 
m^VJi  ^\.i}K^  syste^ii,  and  of  my  abhorrence  of  it,  is  likely  to  bfi.^ade/]^ 
p^nniitmjg:  those  who  are  unhappily  interested  in  the  execution  of  ,wljal 
I  account  an  unjust  law,  to  avail  themselves,  if  they  please,  of  wha[t> 
ever  powers  the  law  may  give  them  to  punish  me  for  my  consci^htious 
conviction.  I  consider  it  my  duty  not  only  to  keep  my  conscience  void 
of  offence,  which  my  public  protest  did ;  but  to  do  this  in  the  waymoit 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  good,  as  well  as  the  l^ast 
d^^ee'of  accompenying  evil.  On  these  principles,  I  have  not  paid, 
tti^'Wiile'tliey  ccNOtinue  Dfiahered,  I  will  not  pay  the  Aiinuity  Tax?. 
Socb  it-  the  path  which  my  conscientious  convictions  have  chalked  out 
(JDr-mef  I  >call  <hi  no  man  to  follow  me  fiourther  than  he  is  a  participant 
witbiin^  ^  these  oooviotions.  '  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
]|pjiA,o«wa  wnd;  H^py  is  he  who  condemueth  not  himself  in  that  thing. 
>f^cl^  ^Afdiloweth.* — Notes,  p,  70. 


■K\r. 
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.j,:1^ecky  i^ras  in  an  u^oar.  ^Dr.  Brown  has  refused  :t0,pajr 
jj^e  ^nyj^t^-  taxi  '■  was  in  «very  one's  month.  Tbe  wrath. pf  tte 
fj|^Uiir^;1¥9|9;t^^ed  sevenfold.  Da  BroHi)^  every  one  knetlv^.^k 
B§)i^ogiipfu;^  QWi* .  He  \h  an  able  and  exnuient  Christian  inlnist^ 
j^  i£^(4>ni9:  of  tl^  Professors  of  Theology,  in -^he. Institutional)^ 
d^iyfji  .tfi  ^kUc^  be  belongs.  He  is  know^i  universally  a]»<^n9{(f 
i^i^tla^^pl^  of  extensive  knowledge,  of  much  e^ii4ition»  of,ion(^ 
tfifdiaticl  consistent  piety  i  a  gentleman  witlud,  and  so  genye.tof]^ 
^  f^lb^r  to  eschew  than  court  the  storm, — far  Honder  ofiUij^ 
pi]l|>^  than  of  the  platform, — fully  more  given  to  converse  with 
tb^idead  than  with  the  living,  and  just  as  remote  from  the 
jc^l^racter  and  the  vocation  of  the  agitator  and  the  demagogue  (in 
thfi:^ffensLve  sense  of  these  terms)  as  man  can  well  be.  He  must 
b^  rbe  i^  an  influential  man.  ^  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? '  was 
the,: question.  ^ Shall  we  let  him  alone;  or  shall  we  run  him 
>4oT^q? !  -  '  Run  him  down  by  all  means,'  was  the  policy  of  his 
KXgifffinffl^^ — a  policy,  however,  easier  in  the  adoption  than  the 
e^MaCHtH^I^  In  the  church  and  tory  journals,  he  was  denounced 
^A^3;^^,  ag?unst  Christ  and  Caesar — against  the  law  of  Gof^ 
^^  the  JW  ofthe  laud ;  and  as  the  patron  of  principles  andprao- 
|jflea.;^hi^  might  soon  convulse  society,  and  deluge  the  counta^ 
^tfaT  blood,  IJis  scholarship  was  elaborately,  though  anoixvr 
Of^ufijily  attacked;  even  his  knowledge  of  the  facte  ef  which:  oe 
^rpt^  was  questioned^ — with  what  success,  the  curious  and  vaLi^ 
aUe.  documents  and  notes  already  referred  to  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge. 

Aiaidst  this  activity  of  his  opponents  Dr.  Brown  did  not  deem 
it  his  duty  to  sit  witli  his  hands  folded.  He  had  ample  resource^ 
at  command,  and  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The  cause 
of  t|t;u^  and.  righteousness  was  assailed  through  him,  and  i<i  was 
ia^umbent.  on  him  to  step  forth  in  its  vinmcation.  To:Uie 
jM^vrspaf )er  Attaoka  he  replied  in  a  long  and  able  argumentative 
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epistle,  which  properly  appears  among  the  appended  papers: 
but  as  the  ^neral  subject  is  so  important,  be  aetermhiea  to  de- 
vote two  discourses  to  an  exposition  of  the  passage  Rom.  xiii.  I, 
which  he  justly  considers  to  be  a  compound  of  *^  law  qfChnrvA 
*  respecting  civil  obedience^  especially  in  the  payment  of  tribute! 
Into  this  passage  Dr.  Brown  enters  with  great  critical  minute- 
ness and  ability.  He  adopts  the  obvious  division  of  the  para- 
graph ;  considering  the  first  five  verses  as  containing  an  injinus 
tion  and  enforcement  of  civil  obedience.  Let  ener^  tout  6e  sUb^ 
ject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  Imt  qfOodf  ikt 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  titerefbf^)  t^ 
sisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  cf  God:  tmdth^lkk 
resist  shaU  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  ruler^'  e^'Udt^ii 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  IViU  thou  then  nof  b&'^ffWB 
of  the  power?  do  that  which  is  good^  and  thou  shall  have  prai09 
the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  ikeejbi^  gaddi'YSdrf 
thou  do  that  which  isevUbe  afraid;  fbr  he  bean^ih  HbiVU-lMIU 
in  vain:  fbr  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revmg^^o  etH^ 
wrath  upon  him  thai  doeth  evil,  Wherefbre  ye  mnst  n^^dVM'U^ 
Ject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  fbr  conscience^  sake,  '  Fhutt'ttK 
two  remaining  verses  he  is  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  re^M^ 
ing  the  paying  of  tribute :  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  iriiuA  it^^ 
fbr  they  are  Godfs  ministers  attending  contiaimaUy  upor^'  UHi^v^ 
thing.  Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues;  tribute  to  wko^^^Wti 
is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  Jiar;  hMbmfii 
whom  honour.  '  '•  ''■  "* 

In  examining  the  first,  he  sets  aside^  on  the  one  fattiMi''[| 
sense  given  to  the  passage  by  the  friends  of  despotism,' tiilit 
receive  their  power  immediately  from  God,  hold  it  by  ^^i0M 
exclusively  divine,  are  responsible  for  its  exercise  to  God^  dttAi^ 
and  have  a  right  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  God,  ah  utlliititf!il 
obedience  from  their  subjects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thii  iiil 
pretation  of  those  who  consider  the  Apostle  as  enjoining 4bMiiiiJ 
on  no  existing  subjects  to  any  existing  government,  %tftj^1](^' 
ingenious  abstraction,  describing  a  government  which- ougllttb.. I 
and  an  obedience  which,  in  such  a  case,  should  be  rendert^dli  '"" 

Avoiding  both  extremes,  he  adopts  the  generally  rieceiMeiPii' 
terpretation, — that  the  Apostle,  without  defining  the  JHiutllXff 
civil  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  civil  obedienti^'tttnW 
other,  affirms  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  existing  p6wMV'ij 
enforces  by  the  strongest  reasons  that  obedience.  On'  tliW^ 
of  the  subject,  no  man  can  state  more  clearly  and  soleitlAt^ 
Dr.  Brown,  the  right  of  the  rulers  to  exact,  and  the  duty  6P' 
subjects  to  yield,  ooedience.  But  he  fearlessly  institute  iM - 
qairy.  Are  this  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  obedienctf  m 
the  other,  limited  or  unlimited?  And  with  all  coi^SCittftiiiiilll 
jurists,   with  all  sound  divines,   with  every  interpreter  'tf *  tti 


1(1,  .writings  vhooDnseDte  to  obey  tlus  caaen  «f  inUvpreUdbp* 
i^p  Bible  ia  the  gieat  iaterpreter  of  itself  lie-de<»dfdly  fw* 
p^^tbe  aathority  and  the  obedience  are  United.  '  He  •oqn* 
vnlese  we  elevate  human  authority  unduly,  unless -weiootOr 
{o  civil  rulers  the  control  of  hU  moral  doty  aad  .ob%t^tiont 
fExalc  them  above  alt  that  is  called  God  or  ia :  w(»Gki[q>ed| 
[erj  precept  enjoiniag  obedience  by  man  to  maii^ .  there  muH 
{Umitation,  either  understood  ot  expTessed.  So»ietioK«  it'is 
ajpreiised,  as  in  the  foUowit^  examples :  Wives,  submit  yovf* 
»:fyyma- ovm  husbands  as  urUotAe  Lord ;Jbrthe^Auabanii. if 
]p^ ,  (^  the  wife,  even  s»  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Mwwtit 
irph  obey  your  pareMs  in  ail  tMvge;  Servants,  obof  t'n^<w 
US  ,vour  i/tasfers  according  to  the  Jieah.  The  maa  trhowouUI 
Wid  these  precepts  vitboutlinutatiou,  if  he  ia  DOt^a-iiWi 
^'^  a,«aflceale(l  an«iny  of  the  morality,  and  coBsequcvitl^'Xif 
Inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  He  very  sain*  wo)^ 
principle  viusl  be  applied  to  the  injunctaoQ  of  obedieQcft  -M 
Ff.  is  this  violence  to  tJae  text?  By  no  means;  thfltext 
B^I?  iu  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  limitation  is  in-:«f|ti^ 
4fn  ihe  tejct  itself.  '  He  is  the  mimster  of  Ood  to  tb«e;^, 
d;\  that  is,  he  is  so  in  many  parts  of  his  t^ministration.  ~  But 
f^  forbade  to  teach  or  preach  in  the  name  of  tlie  Son  of  ^odj 
B^Qvrged  and  imprisoned  hia  servants  in  obeying  the  oom^ 
iffiS  tneir  Master,  whether  then  was  he  God's  minister  or  tba 
aj  whether  was  he  enjoining  and  administering  good  or 
r  whether  was  it  duty  or  sin  to  obey  him  ?  Rulers  are  not  a 
|f,J!o  good  tiwAs— that  is  plainly,  only  when  they  sanction^  or 
jf  good  works,  not  when  they  interaict  and  punish  their  per- 
ucp.  tVitt  thou  then  tiot  be  afraid  of  the  poioer  f  do  that 
1^  ur  ffOod,  and  thou  sha/t  have  praise  of  the  same  ;  that  is,  in 
If;^  the  power  approves  of  that  which  is  good,  but  noC  oer- 
y  s^hen  it  unhappily  approves  what  is  evil,  and  oondemas 
:<^icood.  Dr.  Brown,  we  think,  should  have' made  dus 
^ig  cleracter  of  the  paGfioge  much  more  prominent  than  he 
^o(i^  In  the  next  place,  the  limitation  of  obedience  to  the 
ppwer»  is  made  clear  as  with  a  sun-beam,  by  the  whole 
^.j^f  approved  example  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted  in  evil 
,;.  ajsd  W  the  recorded  maxim  of  the  Apostles,  so  plain  in  its 
j^fssofiablenees  that  the  inspired  men  deem  it  enough  to  state 
6)1  to  their  enemies.  Wltether  it  be  riglU  in  the  sight  of  God 
gri^n  unto  jfov  mure  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  fVe  ought-  to 
■God  rather  than  man.  Dr.  Brown  states  tlirQe  distinet 
^on4  to  civil  authoritv—when  it  opposes  the  will  of  Ood^ 
},ff  U  illegal,  in  regard  to  the  existing  law  of  the  land— rand 
ij,th«  nu^istraite  transgresseB  his  own  province  and'invadiea 
ggiHo^..    The  last,  we  think,  might  nave  been  included .io 
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The  second  discourse  is  occupied  with  Uie  question  of  tribute ; 
and  here  Dr.  Brown  adopts  the  proposition  apparently  srff- 
evident — that  the  paying  of  tribute  is  just  one  form  of  ciVil  diH** 
dience,  a  species  included  in  the  genus.  The  authority  by 
which  the  other  laws  of  the  state  are  made  and  enforced,.  %aiM 
and  enforces  the  laws  respecting  tribute.  Taxation  is  only  <ni% 
form  of  legislation  ;  and  the  ground  of  our  obedience  to  the  Imt 
respecting  taxes  is  the  grouna  of  our  obedience  to  all  other  |AvH(L 
There  is  no  peculiarity  in  taxation  exempting  it  from  the  ocbfi^ 
tions  to  which  other  departments  of  legislation  are  subjeic^-MJIr 
the  paying  of  taxes  from  those  conditions  by  which  oth^  piM^^ 
civil  obedience  must  be  regulated.  If  a  baa  law  is  passed  TeqiA^ 
ing  me  to  do  what  is  wrong,  my  obligation  to  obey  ceases  wiH^ 
gard  to  that  law,  because  in  obeying  man  I  should  be  JSskib^ 
mg  God.  So,  if  a  tax  is  imposed  for  a  wicked  object,  my^l^ 
gation  to  pay  ceases ;  because  by  paying  I  should  be  eontribtHiJtf 
to  an  object  at  variance  with  the  will  of  GU)d.  Suppose  I  fim 
in  a  heathen  country,  and  were  required  by  law  to  confomfi  ti  ttif 
national  idolatry,  my  obligation  to  obedience  would  in  thftt;tt*' 
stance  be  suspended;  my  duty  requiring  not  obedience,  hiitw 
obedience.  But  were  that  government  to  abstain  from'iiMP 
manding  me  to  worship  its  gcds,  but  to  tax  me  for  the  stipfMmW 
the  superstition — for  the  erection  of  the  temple — the  deMr^MT" 
of  the  idols — the  purchasing  of  victims  to  be  offered  at  dii 
shrine,  would  not  my  obligation  to  pay  cease  in  like  nillMttf 
Should  I  not  be  as  really  countenancing  and  suppoitffa^^'ffi^ 
idolatry  by  paying  for  its  maintenance,  from  reganl  to  'hitii||il 
law,  as  if,  from  deference  to  that  law,  I  should  bow  the  kd^bjtt 
the  idol  ?  The  idol  should  no  more  be  paid  for  than  w< 
The  whole  should  be  utterly  abolished.  The  paramount 
of  God,  therefore,  which  sets  me  free  when  1  am  comt 
worship,  sets  me  free  when  I  am  commanded  to  pay.  "bSf 
in  sucn  trying  circumstances,  consists  in  honouring  G6d 
than  man,  no  matter  to  what  obloquy,  what  injury,  eve^' 
spoiling  of  my  goods,  the  loss  of  my  liberty,  or  the  deftMd^ 
of  my  life,  my  stedfkstness  may  expose  me.  This  is  iM'IMi 
ground  which  Dr.  Brown  occupies  and  defends.  •'"4  ^' 

That  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  ifl^'MI 
will  deny;  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  1.  It  may-bewi^ 
if  you  object  to  pay  a  tax  imposed  specifically  for  a  bad  ^jljBS 
how  can  you  consistently  pay  the  general  taxes,  which  "dwi^*" 
partially  applied  to  such  objects?  To  this  it  may  be  snfEmdl 
reply,  that  the  support  of  government  is  laudable  and  necedttfj 
that  security  of  property,  life,  and  liberty,  could  not  othirwlMM 
maintidhed — that  for  these  objects  tribute  is  a  debi~-and^f)iBi^ 
must  hot  refuse  the  whole  on  account  of  the  nnsapplrettlAMwl 
part,  which  were  obviously  unjust.     But  when  a  bad  M}WI  % 
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ing  to  Britain,  either  secretly  or  openly,  seek  to  subvert  its  govenit- 
ment^— that  neither  of  them  going  to  Turkey  or  to  Chiuaj  shoiUd  act 
the  part  of  a  rii^leader  or  promoter  of  sedition — and  that  all  Chris* 
tiana^  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  goyemmenl 
und^  which  they  live,  as  the  primitive  Christians  were  in  reference  to 
the  Roman  government,  are  bound  to  act  not  only  on  the  same  gene- 
ral prin(;iple,  but  in  precisely  the  same  way.  A  Christian  individual 
or  a  boay  of  Christians,  living  under  a  Pagan  or  Mohammedan 
government,  are  bound  to  do  all  in  obedience  to  those  governments 
thak  their  enlightened  consciences  will  permit.  They  are  quietly  to 
submit  to  such  sufferings  as  the  government  may  inflict  on  them  for 
their^n6n.compliance  with  what  they  account  sin ;  and  they  are  to  do 
nothing  to  unsettle  the  government,  except  by  the  dissemination  of 
the'  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christ,  which  sooner  or  later  will,  by  thei^ 
mo^l  power,  either  improve  or  destroy  all  the  secular  governments  on 
the  fietce  of  the  earth. 

jf  #  *  ♦ 

'  It  is  obvious,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  oUiga* 
tdon  to  obedience  to  any  human  government,  even  to  the  one  expressly 
declared  by  an  apostle  to  be  ordained  of  Grod,  has  limits.  '  To  pre- 
tend,' says  Bishop  Burnet,  'that  we  owe  our  princes  obedience  with. 
o^t  .reserve,  is  profane  and  impious.  The  laws  of  God,  the  Kipg 
qi.l^g^,  are  reserves  upon  our  obedience,  to  those  whose  highest 
4^gni^y  it  is  that  they  are  ministers  deputed  by  him.  It  is  a  reproach 
to.  fH  religion,  and  indeed  a  professed  throwing  it  off,  to  any  who  pre. 
tend  to  be  Christians,  to  contradict  this  so  flatly  as  to  assert  an  dbedit 
ence  to  any  human  authority  without  reserve.  The  more  solemnly 
and  publicly  this  is  done,  the  reproach  is  the  deeper.  For  it  is  the 
open  preferring  'the  creature'  to  'the  Creator,  God  blessed  for  ever.* 
Subjects  are  only  bound  to  render  to  princes  what  is  theirs ;  that  i«, 
tiie  rights  vested  in  them  by  law,  custom,  and  constitution^  and  no 
more^  And  if  we  are  only  bound  to  render  them  what  is  their9,  then 
if  they  should  demand  what  is  not  theirs^  but  is  by  the  most  strict 
possible  provisions  still  ours,  such  as  the  liberty  of  our  person,  the 
pcoperty  of  our  estates,  and  the  observance  of  our  laws,'  (the  good 
hjshop  might  have  added,  our  conscientious  convictions,  and  our  im. 
Qifortal  hopes,)  '  we  are  certainly  not  bound  to  render  them  these,  be. 
cause,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  no  prince  can  call  them  hu.  We 
may  preserve  them  as  from  robbers,  so  from  all  illegal  and  violent  in- 
vaeioii.  Warrants  and  commissions  in  such  cases,  are  null  and  void  of 
themselves.'  .  | 

. '  But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  extent  of  the  limits 
within  which  submission  to  our  government  or  to  any  government  la 
<4lligatory.  The  existence  of  such  limits  will  scarcely  be  denied  in^^so 
Biaay  w(»rds  in  our  times.  And  first,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  no  ciyiil 
^enactment  can  ever  make  void  the  laws  of  God-— can  ever  make  >th9,t 
sin  which  He  makes  duty,  or  that  duty  which  He  makes  sin.  If  x!j^ 
gcrverament  were  requiring  its  subjects  (as  some  of  its  subo^din^e 
a^ntsy  not  long  ago>  did  in.  a  foreign  country,  and  unhappily  had  thfdr 
Q^iiduat  8aiicti#aed  by  ^  oomraaj^er4n-chief  an4  a  majority  }fx,,!^ 

o  2 
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haps  the  pretence  of  conscientious  objections  to  particnfaur  taxes, 
bnt  th^  reducing  of  those  pretences* -to  practice-<^that  when^pH^ 
sive  tesistanc^  to  any  tax  becomes  general,  it  isinvariablywroHg 
to  impose  i(^  and  its  imposition  in  such  circumstances  ^ean  only  b^ 
vindicated  on  the  principles  of  tyrannical  despotism — and  that  the 
Opposite  doctrine,  namely,  that  which  would  exclude  the  cdn- 
Bcientious  judgment  of  the  individual  from  this  departmj?nt  6i  nis 
obedience,  is  mischievous  and  degrading^  investing  g<overnment 
with  despotic  power,  reducing  the  subject  to  a  mere  mucUnf^v 
which  the  state  may  move  at  its  pleasure,  and  assured!  y.,pr€gpar- 
iBg  the  way  for  intolerable  oppression  on  the  part  of  .th^.s^i^ 
the  ruin  of  all  that  is  generous,  noble,  and  free,  on  tbQ  par,lt'^ 
the  people,  and  ultimately  some  violent  re-active  convu&on  !• 
break  in  pieces  a  yoke  which  even  men  reduced  to  the  co^dkioii 
of  the  brutes  can  no  longer  bear.  •  j  t  ■  " 

Such,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  sentiments  which  Dr.  Brown 
advocates ;  and  his  application  of  these  to  non-payment  ofi  the 
Annuity  tax  is  obvious  enough.  He  believes  that  when  the:  mI 
magistrate  legislates  in  religion,  he  steps  into  God's  profftio^ 
where  he  must  be  resisted  as  an  intruder,  not  obeved  as  a  lordi 
He  is  pi^rsuaded  that  just  as  if  the  magistrate  were  to  TetpStft 
hilm  to  cease  to  be  a  Dissenter  and  to  unite  himself  witii^tE|^ 
Established  church,  he  could  not  obey  him,  the  lord  within  ^ti^&i^ 
paramount  to  the  lord  without,  the  Lord  of  heaven  bein^  8Uj(>enor 
to  the  occupant  of  the  earthly  throne ;  so  when  he  is  enjoiii^ea,  l^y 
this  subordinate  authority  to  support  with  his  money  the^^^'te))} 
he  condemns,  he  has  the  same  answer — he  is  not  carefi4  tf^'p^y 
in  this  matter.  The  state  may  arrest  his  property,  it  maq/f.^if/^ 
cerate  his  person — ^it  may  do  worse;  he  autedy  submitiiij^  ^9 
wrong.  But  the  authority  of  the  state  will  no  more  ooaipekiiibii 
to  pay  than  otherwise  to  act^  in  opposition  to  the  dietette  v<tfi& 
conscience,  and  of  God,  who  is  greater.  tu'^.r^v^ 

We  shall  set  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  Dr.  Btowoi^ 
discourses.  The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  obIigatim''rf 
Christians  to  obey  the  powers  that  be  in  all  lawfid  thugfir,  -lArt 
their  exemption  from  this  obligation  in  things  unlawful.         "*'*^ 

*  With  regard  to  practical  instruction,  it  obviously  teaches  ui^'liMt 
Christians,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  should  respect  and  obey  ihe>dM 
government  under  which  they  live, — that  a  Christian  who  fttfiii^  t 
course  which  tends  to  anarchy,  acts  a  wicked  as  well  as  an  inoDiilfaliint 
and  foolish  part — ^that  no  Christian  is  warranted  to  disturb  a  "gtiftfed 
civil  government  because  it  is  not,   in  its  form  and  administrflti<^W» 

rd  as  he  could  desire  it — ^that,  for  example,  the  Briton  who^^Mllfe 
the  mixed  government  of  his  country,  must  not,  on  goulg'ltt 
America,  conspire  or  rebel  against  its  republican  institutions— thtiltifc 
American,  who  is  at  least  equally  proud  of  what  he  counts  thd^fHS- 
emuient  freedom  of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  mitet  looti  wH^ 
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ing  to  Britain,  either  secretly  or  openly,  seek  to  subvert  its  govern- 
ment—that  neither  of  them  going  to  Turkey  or  to  Chinai  shoiijd  act 
the  part  of  a  rii^leader  or  promoter  of  sedition — and  that  all  Chris* 
tiansy  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  govemment 
under  which  they  live,  as  the  primitive  Christians  wer^  in  reference  to 
the  Roman  government,  are  bound  to  act  not  only  on  the  same  gene- 
ral prin(;iple^  but  in  precisely  the  same  way.  A  Christian  individuaL 
or  a  boay  of  Christians,  living  under  a  Pagan  or  Mohammedan 
government,  are  bound  to  do  all  in  obedience  to  those  governments 
thai  their  enlightened  consciences  will  permit.  They  are  quietly  to 
submit  to  such  sufferings  as  the  government  may  inflict  on  them  for 
their  n6n.compliance  with  what  they  account  sin ;  and  they  are  to  do 
nothing  to  unsettle  the  government,  except  by  the  dissemination  of 
tile  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christ,  which  sooner  or  later  will,  by  thei^ 
moi^  power,  either  improve  or  destroy  all  the  secular  governments  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

jf  #  *  ♦ 

*  It  is  obvious,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  oU^a* 
taon  to  obedience  to  any  human  government,  even  to  the  one  expressly 
declared  by  an  apostle  to  be  ordained  of  God,  has  limits.  ^  To  pre- 
tend,* says  Bishop  Burnet,  'that  we  owe  our  princes  obedience  with. 
Of^t  jpeserve,  is  profane  and  impious.  The  laws  of  God,  the  Kipg 
ofrkjogs,  are  reserves  upon  our  obedience,  to  those  whose  highest 
4f^ity  it  is  that  they  are  ministers  deputed  by  him.  It  is  a  reproach 
fo,  all  religion,  and  indeed  a  professed  throwing  it  off,  to  any  who  pre. 
tend  to  be  Christians,  to  contradict  this  so  flatly  as  to  assert  an  dbedit. 
fence  to  any  human  authority  without  reserve.  The  more  solemnly 
and  publicly  this  is  done,  the  reproach  is  the  deeper.  For  it  is  the 
opeti  preferring  'the  creature*  to  'the  Creator,  God  blessed  for  ever.' 
subjects  are  only  bound  to  render  to  princes  what  is  theirs ;  that  i«, 
the  rights  vested  in  them  by  law,  custom,  and  constitution^  and  no 
moreb  And  if  we  are  only  bound  to  render  them  what  is  theirs,  then 
if  they  should  demand  what  is  not  theirs,  but  is  by  the  most  strict 
possible  provisions  still  ours,  such  as  the  liberty  of  our  person,  the 
ppoperty  of  our  estates,  and  the  observance  of  our  laws,'  (the  good 
hishop  might  have  added,  our  conscientious  convictions,  and  our  im. 
mortal  hopes,)  '  we  are  certainly  not  bound  to  render  them  these,  be. 
cause,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  no  prince  can  call  them  his.  We 
may  preserve  them  as  from  robbers,  so  from  all  illegal  and  violent  in- 
vaflioii.  Warrants  and  commissions  in  such  cases,  are  null  and  void  of 
themselves.'  ^ 

. '  But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  extent  of  the  limits 
within  which  submission  to  our  government  or  to  any  government  is 
.^li^tory.  The  existence  of  such  limits  will  scarcely  be  denied  in,  bo 
Boaay  words  in  our  times.  And  first,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  no  ciyil 
:«iiactment  can  ever  make  void  the  laws  of  God — can  ever  make  ^^h^t 
sin  which  He  makes  duty,  or  that  duty  which  He  makes  sin.  J£  t^ 
giyverament  were  requiring  its  subjects  (as  some  of  its  subo^dinatte 
agi^ta^  net  long  ago>  did  in.  a  foreign  country,  and  unhappily  had  ^^r 
o9Bdu0t  ma€tmked  by  t^  oommaj^er4n-chief  an|d  a  majority  i^  ^ 

o  2 
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House  of  Commons)  to  take  a  part  in  idolatrous  worship,  they  not 
only  are  not  bound  to  obey,  but  they  are  bound  to  disobej  sufch  a 
command.  Unless  a  clear  case  of  necessity  can  be  made  out,  1  do  not 
see  how  a  Christian  soldier  can  obey  a  command  to  go  to  drill  on  the 
Lord's-day.  Should  the  government  engage  in  the  prosecution  of  en- 
terprizes  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and  require  me  directly  to  sap- 
port  them,  I  am  bound  to  refuse.  Should  they  engage  directly  in  jk 
trade,  which  they  too  long  sanctioned,  and  send  our  ships  of  war  a^ 
slavers,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  would  it  be  consistent  with  my  duty  to 
serve  as  a  sailor  aboard  these  ships,  or,  which  as  we  will  by  and  bv 
see  comes  to  the  same  thing,  pay  a  tax,  levied  avowedly  for  the  pnrposf 
of  supporting  this  service  ?  If  government,  in  making  and  executi^ 
laws  in  reference  to  the  church  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  sole  Lord  or 
King,  usurp  his  place,  can  any  Christian  taking  this  view  iyt  the 
government's  conduct,  actively  support  such  an  usurpation  ?  And 
what  other  view  can  an  enlightened  Christian  take  of  it  ?  Is  iiot 
Jesus  Christ  the  sole  King  and  Head  of  his  church  ?  Who  has  ngnt 
to  legislate  in  her,  or  about  her,  but  himself?  To  whom  has  he  dSe; 
gated  the  power  given  to  him  by  the  Father  ^  Can  a  Christian  safely, 
or  in  any  way,  show  his  approbation  of  a  principle,  which  is  indeed 
the  soul  of  'the  Man  of  Sin* — of  a  system  the  very  foundation  of  whicb 
is  permitting  human  authority  to  take  the  place  of  the  authority  of 
Christ — by  adding  to,  and  taking  from  his  institutions  ?  ' — pp.  40- -441 

The  following  is  the  only  other  passage  we  can  afford  room  fpir} 
It  relates  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  tribute. 

*  The  questions — Whether  this  precept  to  pay  tribute,  as  addresseii 
to  the  Roman  Christians,  had  any  limits ;  and  if  it  had,  what  weif 
they,  come  now  to  be  considered.  The  thought  that  first  sug^eests 
itself  to  the  mind  reflecting  on  this  subject  is,  that  payment  of  truboj^ 
being  just  one  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  civil  obedience^  partifO* 
larized  in  the  passage  before  us,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already 
assigned,  must  share  in  the  limitations  which,  in  a  former  part  of.  tha 
discourse  we  have  shown,  characterize  the  whole  class  or  daUei  j^ 
which  it  belongs  ;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened,  by  perceiving 
that  the  other  particular  precepts  specified  along  with  it,  all  of  thefni)^ 
quire  limitation.  It  is  only  within  certain  limits  that  we  are  to  feaf  iff 
honour  any  human  being,  however  dignified  and  powerful.  Tl^jl^ 
considerations  will  go  far,  I  think,  to  settle  the  question  with  tvcid 
unprejudiced  inquirer,  and  induce  him  to  proceed  immediately  to  :qif 
deavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  limitations,  about  the  exiatene^  ^ 
which  he  can  have  no  doubt.  ., ;. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  held  as  something  like  an  ethical  9JMm 
with  many,  that  this  precept  about  tribute-paying  has  no  limits^  fUV 
it  has  been  gravely  argued,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  beii^ 
out  from  among  the  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  civil  obedience^ 
made  the  subject  of  an  express  statute,  proves  this.  The  reaaon  i 
such  prominence  is  given  by  the  apostles  to  tribute-paying  has 
been  stated.     It  must  strike  every  person,  that  if  the  apostle,  in 
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fying  tribute.paying,  had  intended  to  teach  that  the  limitations  which 
^ttach  to  other  forms  of  civil  obedience  were  inapplicable  to  it,  he 
would  have  distinctly  said  so,  and  not  have  left  the  precept  in  refe- 
rence to  expression,  exactly  on  a  level  with  a  precept,  whici  all  now 
admit  requires  to  be  understood  with  exceptions.  Besides,  tribute- 
pkying  does  not  stand  out  quite  so  singly  as  has  been  supposed. 
There  are  honour  and  fear ;  and  surely  these  sentiments,  without 
Ijpiit,  are  not  due  to  any  created  being. 

'  Still,  however,  we  do  not  deny,  that  the  precept  as  to  tribute- 
payiug  may  be  without  limit:  all  we  say  here  is,  this  does  not  prove  it 
to  be  so.  If  it  be  unlimited,  which  certainly  is  a  very  improbable 
fti^rpothesis,  this  must  arise,  not  out  of  its  general  nature,  as  civil  obe- 
JU^ce,  but  out  of  something  which  is  peculiar  to  it^  as  tribute-paying. 
Tliere  are  only  two  conceivable  causes,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  de- 
claration of  the  law- giver,  which  could  give  this  idiosyncrasy  to  this 
particular  form  of  civil  obedience :  either  that  the  parting  with  money 
18  not  in  itself,  properly  speaking,  a  moral  act — or,  that  supposing  it  to 
be  in  itself  a  moral  act,  if  performed  voluntarily,  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  exaction  strips  it  of  its  morality.  Neither  of  these 
views  of  the  case,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  third,  is  at  all  tenable. 
*  '  Parting  with  money  stands,  with  regard  to  morality,  on  a  level, 
neither  higher  nor  lower,  with  all  other  external  acts.  Viewed  apart 
from  the  principles  of  the  intelligent  moral  agent  who  performs  them^ 
they  have  no  morality.  To  walk  to  the  heathen  temple — to  lay  in- 
oeiise  on  the  heathen  altar,  viewed  as  mere  external  acts,  are  just  as 
little  moral  or  immoral  as  the  parting  with  money.  To  walk  to  a  hea- 
then temple  and  burn  incense  on  an  idol's  altar,  is  disobedience  just 
fmta  the  state  of  the  mind  of  him  who  does  it — from  what  must  be 
the  state  of  mind  in  any  sane  man  who  does  it;  and  exactly  in  the 
ftfime  way,  parting  with  money  voluntarily  for  what  I  know  or  believe 
to  be  wrong,  is  just  as  obviously  immoral, — immoral  for  the  same  rea- 
stoi,  as  employing  any  other  set  of  means,  over  which  I  have  the  control, 
iii  the  same  way. 

*  But  admitting  all  this,  it  has  been  said  that  the  compulsory  cha- 
iracter  of  tribute  strips  it  of  its  moral  character  in  one  way,  and  invests 
it 'with  a  moral  character  in  another.  Here  is  an  object  to  which  I 
c6hld  not  voluntarily  contribute  without  sin ;  but  God  has  given  ano- 
ther party  authority  to  impose  tribute  on  me,  and  he  has  power  to 
tfmrpel  me  to  make  payment :  so  that  whatever  be  the  object,  I  have 
^6  concern  with  it,  while,  from  the  divine  command,  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  the  required  payment.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  re- 
mark here,  that  in  taking  for  granted  that  God  gives  to  the  magistrate 
the  right  to  impose  tribute  for  whatever  purpose  he  pleases,  the  pre- 
ifiSiies  are  made  to  contain  the  very  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tnem 
*^  convenient,  but  not  a  very  reputable  mode  of  arguing;  and,  in  the 
i^toond  place,  that  compulsoriness  is  not  a  quality  peculiar  t6  trfbiite- 

S lying — it  belongs  to  all  acts  of  civil  obedience  :  the  very  princlplje  of 
^  government  being  force.  If  a  Christian  was  commanded  to  »ay 
a  tajc  for  the  support  of  idol  worship,  the  very  same  power  thai  '^waf 
remi&f  to  punish  him  if  he  did  not  do  it,  was  equally  ready  tft  be'  put 
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forth  against  him  for  refusiug  to  go  to  the  temple  and  worships  and  if 
the  compulsory  nature  of  the  requisitiop  ja.  a  good  reason  for  oompljqM 
with  the  firsts  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  whj  it  should. not  te  a  good 
excuse  for  complying  with  the  second.  If  actual  absolute  force  weie, 
employed  in  either  case^  then  indeed  the  moral  character  of  the  apto 
would  be  lost,  obliterated,  destroyed ;  for  in  that  case  the  man  wouli) 
cease  to  be  an  actor  and  become  a  sufferer.  It  appears,  then,  Uiat' 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  tribute,  to  take  it  out  of  the  general 
category  of  forms  of  civil  obedience  ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  pre- 
cept's having  limitation,  an  impossible  thing.' — pp.  ioQ — 69. 

We  regret  that,  without  unduly  prolonging  this  article,  wv 
cannot  go  farther  into  an  examination  of  these  valuable  Db« 
courses,  and  the  valuable  Appendix  to  which  we  have  repeatMUj 
alluded.  We  regret  that,  for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  est* 
mine  some  replies  which  the  Discourses  have  already  called  fardu 
Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Letters  of  Robert  Halcmne,  E9q«,  to 
whose  attacks  on  Dr.  Brown  indeed,  immediately  afiter  his  re- 
fusal to  pay  was  made  public,  we  believe  we  are  indebted  for  tbfe 
Discourses  themselves.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Haldane  have  bee& 
published  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  friends,  we  understand,  of  liie 
national  church,  with  whom  (strange  coincidence  enoiii^)  Mr. 
Haldane  acts  as  an  ally.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  leading 
objections  to  Dr.  Brown's  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  HaldaMtf 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Mr.  Hakhtt^ 
is  not  the  man  to  stick  at  trifles ;  he  goes  right  sweepingljr  16^ 
work :  pay  in  every  instance,  no  matter  for  what  object  the  -BtaCd 
demands  your  money,  only  pay,  is  his  doctrine;  and  do  it=  cheeiw 
fully,  otherwise  you  rebel  against  God  !  Dr.  Brown  had  refi^rred 
to  Juggernaut,  and  had  said,  that  if  a  tax  were  imposed  "by 

fovernment  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  obscene  and 
loody  rites  of  that  idol,  *  a  Christian  must  do  violence  to  everf 
^  principle  of  his  new  nature,  and  crucify  every  holy  afiSe^on,' 
ere  he  could  bring  himself  to  pay  that  impost.  But  Juggemftiii 
himself  does  not  scare  Mr.  Haldane.  *  8orry  reasoning^,'  he^ex* 
claims.     *  In  giving  the  money  enjoined,  he  has  not  to  orod^f 

*  one  holy  affection.'  (What  sort  of  affections  must  Mr.  H|i-» 
dane  deem  holy  ?)  ^  He  gives  it  cheerfully,'  (mark  the  assump^ 
tion)  '  because  it  is  the  will  of  his  God  to  obey^  while  with  m 
^  whole  heart  he  abhors  the  wicked  purpose  to  which  it  is  w^ 
'  pointed.  .  •  .  The  money  paid  in  tribute  is  not  his  own,  bat  il 
^  in  full  the  property  of  those  to  whom  it  is  appointed  to  be  peM. 
<  God  has  taken  it  from  him ;'  (what  Grod  ?  the  holy  ami  rirate^ 
ous  God  of  heaven?  or  the  god  of  this  world  for  one  m  Ms 
idols  ?)  <  and  he  ought  not  only  to  acquiesce,  but  to  rejoice  is 

*  complying  with  God*s  appointments.'  But  a  child  most  answer, 
is  this  Gods  appointment?  Ciod  does  not  appoint  me  to  U)orMp 
the  idol,  in  obedience  to  tlie  magistrate,  even  when  he  reqaim 


>ob«y  the  magistrate  whif  'Aiti^'i^^'ift^Am^m.^ili' 

t  Iti  ^ve  tiibute   to    tiic  Ma^Bttalfe  >hrt''aiji^fl]rai|  'j^^ 

Both  bare  the  ^inc  limjtatioiis.     Ko  one  a^u^pfeij  in^ 

lalctane's  tone  of  writing  wilt  expect  omch  of  u^  ,pqji|li^e 

pages.  In  this  instance  he  ia,  we  fear,  alike  remote  mnn 
^  dignity  of  literary  or  philosophic  inquiry,  aad^froE^dtll) 
or  and  charity  which  rJigion  prescribe*.  H»  ii  -pottW 
ih,  intoleritnt.     You  ar^  not  wrone  onlv  in  lliat  tbAi^'tB 

he  differs  from  yon;  you  are  hostile  sUko  to  relinon  atid 
forernmeDtj  you  subvert  bU  things;  yon  rebel  agrinist 
Bvontry  and  God,  and  should  be  dealt  with  aecordinglvv  Be* 
Wth»t  Dr.  BrowD  shonld  be  forthwith  placed  under  t£e  ban' 
)fi:Ui»  church  and  of  the  state.  'He  ts  deserring  ot  eccUi- 
[^  rebuke,  while  at  the  same  time  his  allegtaitoe  to  the 
grpment  of  his  country  ts  jttstiy  liable  to  ni^>eae/unent  ... , 
ti^  noce  ignorant  and  less  prudent  than  himwlf  may  be  «m- 
Cifeed  by  his  dereliction  of  duty  to  assume  a  still  more  de> 
^.attitude  of  insubordination,  and  thus  oocanon  s«n«S'Af 
jgr  and  bloodshed,  such  as  those  with  wiiich  the  suBie  Use 
lAduct  has  already  desolated  Ireland.'  It  is  good  jfor  Or. 
pt'that  Mr.  Haldane  is  imbecile,  and  that  i ' 


imeroiful  than  this  aged   Baptist  SisBeDter,     W«  trntieiriB 

stbe  a  disciple,  but  we  fear  he  has  not  purged  himMlf-of 
nilous  ambition  to  command  fire.  CHd  as  lie  is,  ie' wiH 
4iW  for  very  humbly  recommending  bo  him  a  renewed 
pf  Luke  iz.  54< — 66. 

^.qaestioa  which  Dr.  Brown  has  thus  contribnted  to  olv 
«a  the  British  public  is  of  peculiar  importance  at  this  hour; 
OP  this  account,  we  strongly  recommend  his  work  to  &e 
|L  perusal  of  our  readers.  In  a  period  of  national  repose 
^  things  continue  as  they  were,  and  no  one  is  bold  eitOneti 
i^Meany  practical  change  of  importance,  principles  anddi»* 
ms  hostile  to  natJonal  usages  are  mere  ^eories,  with  Which 
iMieeulative  minds  are  permitted  harmlessly  to  amuse  thern^ 
I,  but  which  are  not  meant  to  accomplish  any  thing  of  mo^ 
.  It  b  otherwise  now.  The  present  is  a  season  of  change^ 
pinions  produce  measures.  We  not  only  think  what  should 
ne,  but  we  venture  to  set  about  the  ddng  of  it,  old  usage 
thstanding.  We  attempt  improvements.  Our  old  marshes 
■aining — our  stagnant  lakes  are  finding  ouliets — the  issues 
; fountains  are  guided  into  channels;  ana,  through  the  power 
tcquired  machinery  is  worked,  by  which  results  the  most 
■taut  to  the  whole  condition  of  society  are  pri^esstvely  oly. 
L,  Dr.  Brown  has  done  much  to  cut  a  new  channel,  or  to 
an  old  one,  to  pour  a  stream  of  no  mean  influence  into  the 
tel  he  has  prepared,  and  to  give  an  additional  impulse  to  a 
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very  active  machinery  which  the  wise  welcome,  though  the  old 
J^^^^vf^  WouW  gladly,  br^k  it.  jyj,piec^,..i£,,^ej[  iioul^.  In 
t^ljitk,  tie  influences  jjow  at  worfe  ifl.  'Britak--^ot  f^gajiust  .the 
church  of  Christ,  as  the  friends  of  abuses  talk, — ^but  agiunst  the 
<QQ6rc»te  support  of  a  church  by  civil. law,  and  the  intrusp9p.c|6tlie 
^vil  power  into  a  province  placed  by  God  beyond. its  juriadicdoi, 
iMTte  many  and.  strong.  The  majority  by  £ar  of  the  inhabitai>te,(rf 
t^e  United  Kingdom  are  unconnected  with  the  J£st;ibli^tv^ 
churches,  a  fact  which  is  pressing  more  and  more  heavily,  ey^ 
day  on  the  minds  of  considerate  statesmen — the  number^.of  pui^ 
sdthin  the  established  churches  who  are  hostile  to  ezclusiye.prif^te 
ieg^,  and  are  now  heartily  willing  that  their  party,  on  thie.flaromf^ 
pj^  justice,  should  abandon  these  privileges,  and  support  tbi^ir^^wp 
institutions  by  their  own  exertions,  as  their  dissenting  bi;&^jljj^ 
(laye  always  done^  are  rapidly  increasing — the  convictiop  ti^Jfft! 
ligio^i,  in  place  of  losing  by  its  disconnexion  with  the  Bt^t^,.^ 
its  separation  from  the  influence  of  state-jobbing  and  pabcofiiiigKi 
woula  gain  incalculably,  is  irresistibly  making  way — the  impofi^r 
bility  of  moving  onwards  in  a  course  of  wise,  just,  and  pe^^efjij) 
legislation,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  churches  acting  jcpa,  tftfi 
wheel  like  lock-drags,  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  nation — the.,fiEiiQti^ 
zeal  of  ecclesiastics,  their  fantastic  pretensions,  their  obs^^ 
arrogance,  their  insatiable  cravings  from  the  treasury.. (o(.|^ 
^untry,  have  now  become  offensive  and  insufferable.  .^.Tjiik9fi§ 
and  other  influences  now  in  progress  are  very  strong*  ButAl^mllt 
«  new  moral  influence  accumulate  in  British  society — sboul4-*'(^ 
ijuestion  be  instituted  extensively,  '  Are  we  at  liberty  to  fi^v^^ 
bute  by  tax,  rate,  or  tithe,  to  the  support  of  an  institulioiji  3^7Wf 
with  the  wiU  of  God?'  and  should  the  result  of  that  inquii^  qwRr 
dde  with  that  at  which  Dr.  Brown  has  arrived — should  u^^  p^ 
sive  resistance  of  quiet  quakerism  become,  we  say  not  uoivf^r^ 
or  even  general,  but  very  extensive  in  the  country,  ^ufiqing 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  and  of  d^,qg|^ 
conformists  in  England,  a  power  which  we  cannot  estimate, S[9ii)d 
thus  be  added  to  those  already  acting  in  the  cause  of  reJJgi^flf 
liberty,  the  holy  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  ancient  toarjfm 
would  thus  animate  and  impel  the  host,  the  moral  struggle  vntuj^ 
soon  be  ended,  and  a  glorious  victory  be  secured.  , :,  .jff^ 

■■!!;}:• 
•  '  l«) 

•  ■     ■  :i:'i 
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Ak-Itt: 

^'^AntbOT  iff  '-Ion/  &c.   'fevo.  pp, 

t^HERE  dre'few  iticfiiwho  have  ^udied  the  Greek  drama  more 
>  ■'  de^bly  than  Mr.  TalfoUrd,  and  fewer  still  who  havci  so 
iBoH^gnly  imbibied  its  spirit.  This  is  the  second  attempt  he  has 
mktf^^'to  introduce  amongst  ns  a  species  of  composition  bearing  in 
^  riespedtis  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  ancient  tragedy ;  at  all 
^j^^mWimbtied  throughout  with  a  classical  spirit     It  is  true  there 

gri§'^'^ettidn  innovations  made,  without  which  such  composi- 
Hil^  '^iiJ^  'not  be  accottimodated  to  modern  tastes  at  all.  There 
tt^^V^f  ^66u^ie,  no  choras,— the  piece  is  divided  into  Acts  and 
SiiU^V'  llittle  as  there  is  in  the  < Athenian  Captive'  of  the  ex- 
hlBitftm  bf  love,  (the  staple  source  of  interest  in  the  modern 
fittoo^)  tliere  is  more  of  it  in  Mr.  Talfourd's  tragedy  than  can  be 
ftbiid^'ni  the  most  celebrated  remains  of  the  Grecian  drama.     Its 

gtti^  aspect,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  Grecian  ;  it  is 
ib  the  simplicity  of  the  fable,  in  the  fewness  of  the  incidents,  in 
fl^  digmty  of  the  characters  and  passions  represented  to  us,  in 
ttt^;SiiH>pe  that  is  given  to  the  utterance  of  lofty  and  noble  senti- 
ili^i;  lind  we  may  add  in  the  severity  of  taste,  and  the  elegance 
ji^tiiition  and  style,  by  which  it  is  generally  marked ;  although 

Si^-iflust  confess,  that  here  and  there  the  style  appears  stiff  and 
Ikfufed  :  there  is  a  want  of  ease  and  flexibility.  This  fault,  how- 
'(^^iri  is  only  occasional. — The  story  also  is  Grecian ;  this  indeed 
ftllbWs  as'  a  matter  of  course,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
Ali^dt  a  drama  so  nearly  approaching  in  spirit  to  the  ancient 
iMld^Is,  out  of  the  materials  which  modem  life  and  manners  sup- 
plyi  \44thout  doing  violence  to  all  our  associations,  and  risking 
ikii  introduction  of  the  most  palpable  incongruities. 
-'  The  plot  which,  as  we  have  represented,  is  extremely  simple 
afirtd 'inartificial,  is  soon  told.  Creon,  the  aged  king  of  Corinth,  is 
ehgtq^ed  in  war  with  Athens.  His  queen,  Ismene,  descended  of 
the  royal  blood  of  Theseus,  had  been  carried  off  from  Athens  long 
before  by  a  band  of  Corinthian  marauders.  Her  beauty  had  raised 
h(^  to  share  the  tlirone  of  Creon;  but  the  splendours  of  this 
situation  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigate  the  pangs  of 
captivity,  and  she  considers  all  the  grandeur  by  which  she  is  sur- 
rounded as  but  the  trappings  of  a  gilded  servitude.  Cherishing 
perpetual  recollections  of  that  illustrious  city,  which  seems  to 
nave  been  above  all  other  cities  capable  of  inspiring  her  children 
with  a  truly^iaZ  reverence  and  love  ; — indiJgmg  in  bitter  regrets 
of  her  lost  heritage]and  birth-right  of  freedom,  she  meditates  schemes 
of  vengeance,  and  patiently  awaits  some  opportunity  which  shall 
enable  ner  to  realize  them.  Creon  has  two  children  by  a  former 
queen,  Hyllus  and  Creusa,  two  characters  conceived  and  sketched 
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with  a  truly  Grecian  spirit  of  delicaoy  and  k>veliue«8-     Creiisaii 
abniM  as  beautiful  a  vi^iosi  a9  the  AAtigDoe0f  i$ppliQeile«4:  -UyUiia,- 
cfaafing  at  some  taunts  of  Ismene  (who  was  ev«r  seeking,  by  such, 
means  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Corinth),' 
rushes^tbougka  mere  «tripUng,  into  the  battle  with  the  Atheqians^t 
engaged  wi£  a  distinguished  Athenian  warrior  naiaed  Thoas,  who, 
after  striking  him  down,  spares  his  life  from  a  sentiment  qf  gene- 
rosity and  in  admiration  of  his  courage.     The  forbearance  of 
Thoa^y  however,  leads  to  his  own  capture ;  and  being  brought  to 
Corinth,  though  his  life  is  spared  by  the  intercession  of  HyUus 
and  Creusa,  he  is  doomed  to  put  on  the  garb  of  servitude  and 
descend  to  the  condition  and  tasks  of  a  slave.     The  proud  sfnrit 
of  the  Athenian  chafing  under  these  indignities  mourning  ovcf- 
his  freedom,  and  the  loss  of  tliat  still  dearer  glory  for -which  fremi 
his  earliest  youth  he  had  so  et^rnestly  panted,  is  well  describmL 
While  a  slave,  he  a  second  time  saves  tne  life  of  ^yllua9  And  by 
his  noUeness  and  magnanimity,  wins  the  affections  of  CreMtti 
Under  such  circumstances  he  has  a  fair  prospect  of  r^;aiiiiQg  bb 
freedom,  but  Ismene,  who  sees  in  him  only  the  instrument  orber 
long  desired   revenge,  artfully  procures  from  his  enemies  dur 
most  ignoble  treatment.     She  takes  delight  in  multiplying  the- 
indignities  thrown  upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  ezaspecatkig  kii] 
spirit  and  exciting  within  him  the  thirst  of  vengeftneeb     SIm 
extorts  from  him  a  solemn  promise  of  an  interview  on  the  very 
night  on  which  Creusa  appears  to  him  in  his  solitary  in^pfigear 
ment,  with  the  offer  and  tne  means  of  freedoqa.     0e  pleads,  bii^ 
plighted  word  to  Ismene,  and  while  they  are  debating  tn^  matt^,t 
the  summons  comes.    Ismene  now  reveals  her  purposes  of  veRn 
geance,  but  Thoas  magnanimously  rejects  every  spheme  wblid^ 
requires  for  its  accomplishment  secret  violence^   blot^dahcyli  M\ 
treachery.     In  the  course  of  the  dial(^e,  Ismene  discMHnsfai.bit. 
without  imparting  the  secret  to  him,  that  Thoas  was  ibo-jf^t 
child  whom  she  had  left  amidst  the  blazing  rafters  of  |ipf^,Ajthy?i|> 
dwelling  when  she  was  swept  into  cs^tivity  in  a  for^ygn  ia^ 
She  then  contents  herself  with  effecting  her  purposes  witiibout  Ua 
cognisance— by  his  blind  and  involuntary  concurponee*  ■    $N^ 
shows  him  how  to  effect  his  escape ;  she  tens  him  he  fiiiuit  psiil 
through  a  certain  chamber,  and  she  exacts  from  him  thie  ppMUH; 
that  if  any  one  shall  oppose  his  passage  as  he  steals  througL  jfti 
the  darkness,  he  will  strike  him  down  with  his  da^^er.     ^^NN|; 
oliamber  is  the  chamber  of  Creon.     As  Thoas  passes  tliroMJI^ 
it,  tlie  monarcli,  roused  by  the  noise  of  footsteps,  str^tohea  <mt\Slli 
hand  to  arrest  the  intruder.     A  single  blow  of  the  Atbeniasi' 
dagger  at  once  dispatches   him.      The   whole  conc«||tioa  ani- 
spirit  of  this  part  of  the  play  is  thoroughly  Greoi»n.       .,...,.•/     . 
Thoas  makes  his  escape  from  tlie  palace  and  city,  i^n4  raj^utfilk^t 
Atkeniaa  camp;  stung,  however,  with  remorse  at  the  *  *  * 
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mwks  ^th  lib4  exiied  HylluB^  stod  j^attisby  hk  anftaw&itetceftaBk 
qiiefttions^  tlie  full  extent  of  that  cssdunitous  criaofe into  whiriLhe 
\dA  been  so  artfully  betrayed  ;—^that  the  fatal  cfaanfber  was  f^- 
cfaamber  of  Creoto;-  and  that  he  had  thus  murdered  :tbe  hthetiji 
Unfriend  Hylitm,  and'of  his  more  ifhan  friend,  the  yoinrg  Grenaa. 
From  the  madness  of  remorse,  he  is  transiently  i^used  by  the 
dt^ht  of  his  countrymen  in  arms,  and  by  the  visions  of  military 
gldry.  He  leads  on  the  hosts  of  Athens,  plans  the  attack,  ob* 
tains  a  complete  victory  over  the  ^nemy,  and  conducts  them  to 
Cbvinth  in  triumph.  Here  the  transient  excitement  of  battle 
efAds.  The  momentary  illusion  of  triumph  vanishes.  A 
sad  interview  with  Ismene,  who  fills  up  the  measure  of  his 
borrdrs  by  disclosing  the  relation  in  which  ne  stands  to  her,  awaits 
him.  Tne  dialogue  is  well  sustained,  and  characterised  by  all  the 
appropriate  graces  of  the  dramatic  style.  It  is  followed  by  a  brief 
interview,  still  more  touching,  with  the  heart-broken  Creusa. 
While  the  dialogue  with  Ismene  is  proceeding,  Iphitus,  a  priest 
df  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  enters  and  summons  them  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  Creon's  murder,  announcing  that  till  the  discovery  and 
pttklisfament  of  the  criminal,  a  perfect  cessation  of  all  hostile  feel- 
ing had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  conquerors  and  conquered. 
The' oracle  had  been  consulted;  it  delivers  its  ominous  declara* 
ti(fm  that  Ismene  could  disclose  the  name  of  the  murderer.  This 
incident  displays  much  dramatic  skill,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
catastrophe  itself  is  managed  with  a  dexterity  at  all  ooirresponding 
to  it.  They  repair  to  the  Temple,  and  Ismene^  between  mater* 
nid  solicitude  for  her  long  lost  son,  and  unabated  desire  of  ven* 
gleance  on  her  enemies,  points  to  Hyllus  as  the  criminal.  Thoas 
implores  his  imperious  mother  to  reveal  the  truth ;  she  refuses, 
and  departing  from  the  Temple,  plunges  down  an  abyss  near  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter.  Thoas,  without  implicitly  declaring  himself 
tke  criminal,  sacrifices  his  own  life,  and  Hyllus  is  freed  from  accu- 
sation. We  think  that  the  catastrophe  might  have  been  better 
msakiaged.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  confused,  precipitate,  and 
needieasly  shocking.  The  obstinacy  of  Ismene  would  surely 
have  been  a  'dignus  vindice  nodus;'  a  difficulty  well  worthy  of 
tkci  intervention  of  supernatural  agency ;  and  tlie  punishment  of 
the  queen  and  her  son  might  have  been  mysteriously  left  to  the 
jtetice  of  the  gods. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  outline  of  this  very  able  attempt  to 
transplant  into  our  literature  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  drama.  We 
shall  now  present  our  readers  with  two  or  three  of  its  more  beautiful 
scenes.  There  are  few  more  striking  than  that  in  which  Creon, 
(in  whom  the  selfishness  of  old  age  had  extinguished  almost  every 
pa^ion,  except  that  of  parental  tenderness,)  and  Creusa  are  in- 
troduced tO'  t».     Iphitus  and  Creon  are  engaged  in  a  dialogue, 
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wbeu  the  quick  ear  of  a  parent  detects  tbe  appcoa^hjiug  footsteps 
of  his  daughter.     Iphitus  says:  .  .s  7/ 

'  Still  thine  age^        .;     -,,.,,\  -r; 
Is  green  and  hopeful ;  there  is  nought  ahout  thee 
To  speak  of  mortal  sickness,  and  unnerve 
A  soul  that  once  was  noble. 

CRRON.  -       '  '      \* 

Priestj  forbear !  ,^ 

The  life  that  lingers  in  me  is  the  witness        ,  *    .y 
With  which  I  may  not  palter.     I  may  seem 
To-day  to  wear  the  look  of  yesterday, — 
A  shriveird,  doting,  peevish,  weak  old  man^ 
Who  may  endure  some  winters  more  to  strip 
A  leaflet  daily  from  him^  till  he  stands 
So  bare  of  happiness,  that  Death  hath  scarce 
An  art  to  make  him  nakeder.     My  soul 
Begins  its  solemn  whispers  of  adieu 
To  earth's  too  sweet  companionship.     Yet,  hark ! 
It  is  Creusa's  footstep  ;  is't  not,  priest  }  ^ 

Is  not  my  child  approaching  us  ? 

IPHITCB. 

Afar 
I  see  the  snowy  foldings  of  a  robe 
Wave  through  the  column'd  avenue ;  thy  sense 
Is  liner  than  the  impatient  ear  of  youth, 
That  it  should  catch  the  music  of  a  step 
So  distant  and  so  gentle. 

CREON. 

If  thou  wert 
A  father,  thou  wouldst  know  a  father's  love 
'Mid  nature's  weakness,  for  one  failing  sense 
Still  finds  another  sharpen'dto  attend  •    "  * 

Its  finest  ministries.     Unlike  the  pomps 
That  make  the  dregs  of  life  more  bitter,  this 
Can  sweeten  even  a  king's.  *    ""* 

■..:A 
I^CuKDHA  passes  across  the  stage  behiud  CaJBON,  Imarinf,  offennp' 

She  passes  on  ;  -  -  . .  I 

So!  So!  all  leave  me.  Call  her,  Iphitus,  ■'  ''; 
Though  that  her  duty  own  no  touch  of  fbndnete/-  '; 
I  will  command  her.  Am  I  not  her  kihg  ?  ^-' ' 
Why  dost  not  call  ?  . !  i   ''' /* 

He-vnter  C'RKtdA,  who  kneels  in  fimU  to  CttBdiiA 

Ah  !  thou  art  thpre,  W^hjfipfftrA 
Metliinks  uiv  waning  sight  grows  clear,  to  dnnS: 


Theperfect  picture  of  tfav  beanU  in ;  .  ,         , 

Whmfore  didttpan  m.  by  «■«  t^trd,  ""'S""!'  '"'  '" 
Who  have  scant  blessing  left  save  thus  to  gase 
And  listen  to  the<ri' 

■   "  '■    '„',■..;■  "T 


Pardon  Wb;  my  fether,     '   '"'^  ' 
If,  bearing  offerings  to  the  fibrine  of  Jove 
For  my  sweet  brotiier's  safety,  anxious  tboughtt 
Clove  to  him  in  the  battle  "itli  a  force 
Wiich  made  its  strangest  shapes  of  horror  li*e 
As  present  things  -  and,  lost  in  their  pursuit, 
I  heeded  not  my  father.  , 


In  the  battle  ?  '.    "^ 

Is  Hyllus  in  the  combat  "mid  those  rank"      ,       /;, 
Ofiron?     He  who  hath  not  rounded jyet  ,.*j 

His  course  of  generous  exercise  ?     I'm  weojf'^ 
Is  that  the  cause?     Is  he  impatient. grown       ,     . 
To  put  the  royal  armour  on,  his  sire  ,    , 

Must  never  wear  again  ?     Oh,  no  !  hig  youth. 
In  its  obedient  gentleness,  hath  been 
An  infancy  prolong'd  !     It  is  the  Power 
Which  strikes  me  with  the  portents  of  the  graven  , 
That  by  the  sight  of  his  ensanguined  corpse 
Would  hasten  their  fulfilment ;  'tis  well  aini'di  ■.  .  j 
I  shall  fall  cold  before  it.'— pp.  3—6.  '    j 

The  following  is  the  exquisite  description  of  Ismene  supplicat- 
■  vengeance  before  the  statue  of  Minerva : 


Comes  the  queen  hither  ?     Does  she  mock  onr  bidding  f 


At  stern  Minerva's  inmost  shrine  she  kneels,       -   ' 

And  with  an  arm  as  rigid  and  as  pale 

As  is  the  giant  statue,  clasps  the  foot 

That  seems  iks  it  would  spurn  her,  yet  were  stay'd 

By  the  firm  suppliant's  will.     She  looks  attent     - 

As  one  who  caught  some  hint  of  distant  aoutu^, . .  | 

Yet  none  from  Cviag  intercourse  of  man 

Can  pierce  that  marble  solitude.     Her  face  .'j 

Ujirais'd,  is  motionless, — -yet  while  I  mark'd  it — 

As  from  its  fathamlem  abade  a  sprii^  '  '    '> 

Breaks  on  the  bosom  of  a  sullen  Jake 

And%  (Un  iiiBtant  grows  a»  still,— a  hue  ,     |, 


IM  TaMmmrt 

Of  blacknev  trembled  e'er  it ;  ber  Imrge  ere 
Kmdied  with  fngbtfdl  hisire  ; — bot  tbe  shade 
FMft'd  iastaat  thence  ;  her  hem  lesmii'd  it»  look 
Of  tfeooe,  as  deathlike  as  the  atpect  pure 
Of  the  great  face  divine  to  which  it  answered. 
I  durst  not  speak  to  her. 

CREON. 

I  see  it  plain  ; 
Her  thoughts  are  with  oar  foes,  the  hlood  of  Atl^ens 
Mantles  or  freezes  in  her  alien  veins ; 
Let  her  alone.' — pp.  7,  8. 

The  followine  is  part  of  the  dialog^  between  Ismene  and 
Thoas  on  the  mtal  night  of  Creon's  murder.  The  afisociations 
which  the  young  Athenian  soldier  had  formed  with  his  illustrious 
birth-place,  and  which  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  his  country 
and  of  freedom  so  deep  and  strong,  are  beaatiMly  described; 
and  the  manner  in  whicn  the  queen  comes  to  a  knowlefdge  of  the 
relation  in  which  she  stands  to  the  young  soldier,  is  eminently 
natural  and  touching.  [ 

'  TH0A8. 

What  would'st  have  me  do  ? 

ISMRNE. 

I  have  not  wasted  all  the  shows  of  power 
Which  mock'd  my  grief,  but  used  them  to  conceit 
The  sparks  which  tyrant  fickleness  liad  lit. 
And  sloth  had  left  to  smoulder.     In  the  depths 
Of  neighbouring  caverns,  foes  of  Creon  meet 
Who  will  obey  thee  ;  lead  them  thence  to-nigbt-:-7 
Surprise  tlie  palace — slay  this  hated  king,—         ^ 
Or  bear  him  as  a  slave  to  Athens.  , 

THOAS.  \     .  ff 

Never!  ^^ 

I  am  a  foo  to  Corinth — ^not  a  traitor. 
Nor  will  I  league  with  treason.     Iri  the-loT^'  =  '* 
Of  my  o\vii  land,  I  honour  his  who  deAVes  * 

To  tho  8cnnt  graces  of  the  wildest  soil,   ' 
As  I  do  to  the  loveliness,  the  might, 
Tho  hopo,  of  Athens.     Aught  else  man  can  do. 
In  honour,  shall  be  thine. 


.- 1 


ISMKNK. 

I  thonuht  I  knew 
Athoniuns  well ;  and  yet,  thy  speech  is  strange. 
Whoniv  dn'wthou  these  affectians^ — wheAofr'tfaatt  thoo^ts 
Which  reach  beyond  a  fioldierV  spbcnvP   ■  -  ^^ooA 


Her  groVe^,  lier  lifal!^;  h^  tei»pl^/  ^J  iW '«t»<^ts 

Have  been  my  teachers.     I  hfetd  ttfee  be^  TtHte,^^ 

For  I  was  left  an  oi*phan,  in  tihe  chat^     -  '  »^  ^<^ 

Of  an  old  citizen,  who  gavfe  my  yOutfr  '^'-^  ^'-nsb  I 

Rough  though  kind  nurture.     Fatherless,  I  made 

The  city  and  her  skies  my  home ;  have  watch'd 

Her  various  aspects  With  a  child's  fond  love ; 

Hung  in  ichill  morning  o*er  thfe  mountain's  yMr, ; ' 

And,  as  the  dawn  broke  slowly,  seen  her  grow 

Majestic  from  the  darkness,  till  she  fill'd 

The  sight  and  soul  alike;  enjoy 'd  the  storm 

Which  wrapt  her  in  the  mantle  of  its  ckiu4i  u  1 

While  every  flash  that  shiver'd  it  reveal'd  -  .   i  i 

Some  exquisite  proportion,  pictured  onc0  i-  -i  n 

And  ever  to  the  gazer ; — stood  entranc'd  ^ 

In  rainy  moonshine,  as^  one  side,  uprwe 

A  column'd  shadow,  ponderous  as  t)[ie rock  '♦  -  ^ 

Which  held  the  Titan  groanii^  with  the  sense 

Of  Jove's  injustice;  on  the  other,  shapes 

Of  dream-like  softness  drew  the  fancy  far 

Into  the  glistening  air  ;  but  most  I  felt 

Her  loveliness,  when  summer-evening  tints 

Gave  to  my  lonely  childhood  sense  of  home. 


I^MfiNB. 


And  was  no  spot  amidst  that  radiant  waste 
A  home  to  thee  indeed  ? 


The  hut  which  held 
My  foster-father  had  for  me  no  charms, 
Save  those  his  virtues  shed  upon  its  rudeness. 
I  lived  abroad ; — and  yet  there  is  a  spot 
Where  I  have  felt  that  faintness  of  the  heart 
Which  traces  of  oblivious  childhood  bring 
Upon  ripe  manhood ;  where  small  heaps  of  stones, 
Blacken'd  by  tire,  bear  witness  to  a  tale 
Of  rapine  which  destroyed  my  mother's  cot, , 
And  bore  her  thence  to  exile. 

ISMENE. 

Mighty  gods  I 
Where  stand  these  ruins  ? 

THOAS. 

On  a  gentle  slope, 
Broken  by  workings  t  of 'an  ancient  quarr j,  / 

About  a  furloogi&om.  the  vesteni  ^9r>r  ^   ■ ,  ,>  v. 
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Stand  these  remains  of  p^niirj^  g ..«Be olive. 
Projecting  o'er  the  cottage  8ite<ivhiek4r9         :  .     ^ 
Had  blighted,  \\'ith  two  melancholy  sterna. 
Stream'd  o'er  its  meagre  Testiges. 

I8MENE. 

•Tiaphun! 
Hold !  hold !  my  courage.     Let  the  work  be  done. 
And  then  I  shall  aspire.     I  must  not  wait 
Another  hoar  fbr  vengeance/— -pp.  49 — 52.     .  -..^^ 

We  can  find  room  for  only  one  more  extract ;  it  is  from  the 
First  Scene  of  the  Fourth  Act,  which  opens  widi  Crjepsa  bend- 
ing over  the  Urn  of  Creon.  It  is  full  of  a  pathos  and  tender- 
ness, u  calm  beauty,  not  unworthy  (again  we  say)  of  Sophocles. 


'CREUSA, 

'Tis  strange  ! — I  cannot  weep  for  him  ;  -rve' tried 

To  reckon  every  artifice  of  love 

Which  mid  my  father's  waywardness  proclaimed 

His  tenderness  unalter'd ; — felt  again 

The  sweet  caresses  infancy  receiv'd. 

And  read  the  prideful  look  that  made  them  sweeter, 

Have  run  the  old  familiar  round  of  things    - 

Indifferent,  on  which  affection  hangs 

In  delicate  remembrances  which  make 

Each  household  custom  sacred ; — 1  Ve  recall 'd 

From  Memory's  never-failing  book  of  pain. 

My  own  neglects  of  dutifal  regard  •  'V 

Too  frequent — all  that  should  provoke  a  teaiw«-  -  <,.if^v; 

And  all  in  vain.     My  feelings  are  as  dull,  / .       ^^r  rt 

Mine  eyes  are  rigid  as  when  first  they  met     ..,  , . ,  ..  ,^  •p.^^p 

The  horrid  vision  of  his  thin  white  hairs  .  -rr-  hiirf 

Matted  with  blood.     Gods !  let  me  know  agaiQ    .    ',.  |.  ^^.|/ 

A  touch  of  natural  grief,  or  I  shall  go  .Ml 

Distract,  and  think  the  bloody  form  is  here.  '   *'  ^   '  . 

Enter  Hyllus.  i     .■!:.«i-»iii 


.  >b-'bn* 


Hyllus  !  my  brother  !  thou  wilt  make  me  weep^ 

For  we  shall  mourn  as  we  were  lov'd  together,        '    ]'*^"  *' 

Dost  thou  know  aU  ?  "^  ^^"^' 

HYLLUS.  -      .oJ   VBff 

Yes,  all.— Alas!  Creasa,    '"   i-'"  :*'Wi"^*' 
Ho  died  in  anger  with  me.  rr'i.-ccim  bn-' 

Do  Hot  dwell  >hr^Tdq02W 

On  that  sad  thought ;  but  recollect  the  cauae         .  i     ti  ? 


TM0^A\^^jMim€m^iJapiwe. 


1AO 


Was  Dobte^^lw<defa(i«><if  jkieniimii  siHthJ  uji^j^. 
Claims  kilvdt^:^th«%lii]|^&4«rD.t*>ti  i-i't:  ii.tij  ..j  ji4 

Unhappy  sister^ 
What  sorrow  stranger  ikbAi  Ihy  present  grief 
Awaits  thee  yet !  I  oaiiiiot}  titter  it. 


^.^o^^  •>"   /«'•'''  ••   •■'.•! '   '■.  ; 


.   K 


t    -  ...    .  .  .    ,     ..C1ABU8A. 

Speak  ;-^ny^  Wonb  of  thine  will  comfort;  m*kt   -  A 


HYLLUS. 

j  .  .  X  f<efur  thou  must  no  longer  lin)c  the  thoughts 


Of  nobleness  and  Thoas. 


J 


lUiM,- 


CRBUSA. 


li 


Then  my  soul 
Must  cease  all  thinkings ;  for  I*ve  blended  them 
Till  they  have  grown  inseparate.     What  is  thi|  ?] 


*  1 1 

•  1 

If 


r 


HYLLUS. 

That  he  hath  made  us  orphans. 

CREU8A. 

He  is  free 
From  such  ignoble  guiltiness  as  thou. 
What  fury  shed  this  thought  into  a  soul 
Once  proud  to  be  his  debtor  ?  ' — ^pp.  66 — ^68. 


We  have  of  course  regarded  this  drama  merely  a(»ia  literary 
Mloction  ;  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  at  all  interesting 
us.  We  understand,  however,  that  it  has  beenafited;  with 
lat  success  we  know  not.  Mr.  Talfourd  tells  us  indeed,  in  his 
ief  prefiEice,  that  the  piece  ori^nated  in  his  wish  tctjassist  Mr. 
acready  in  bis  eflForts  on  behdf  of  the  (zqted  drama.  'That  Mr. 
Ifourd  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  *  acted  drama'  purged 

its  bad  taste  and  worse  morality,  we  can  easily  believe,  and 
i  public  ought  to  be  obliged  to  any  man  who  makes  an  honest 
ieavour  (however  ineffectual  we  may  believe  it  will  be)  to 
ider  it  innoxious.  We  believe  that  such  efforts  will,rf  that  tfiey 
ist  be  ineffectual ;  that  however  pleasing  from  thei^  novelty, 
1  for  a  little  while,  such  productions  as  those  of  Sir:  Talfourd 
y  be,  the  great  mass  of  the  audiences  who  throng  our  play- 
ises  will  soon  get  tir^d  of  them,  and  demand  food  more  coarse 
{stimulating.     Some,  indeed,  vainly  anticipate  .|;h^.  day  when 

drama  shsQl  be  made  an  instrument  of  moral  instruction,  a 
cher  of  virtue  and  goodnea^  and  compete  with  the  pulpit,  if 

supersede  it.    It  mU  bfh.time  enough  to  talk  of  this,  when  the 
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play-house  can  be  made  a  place  even  of  innocent  recreation. 
That  a  drama  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  .nothing  at  all 
offensive  to  morals;  nay,  may  abound  in  a  great  numoer  of  ex- 
cellent precepts  and  sentiments,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
but  whether  such  dramas,  if  exclusively  acted  (and  this  alone  be 
it  recollected  is  the  point)  would  stand  a  change  of  attracting  such 
audiences  as  could  alone  repay  the  expenses  of  th^  spectacle,  we 
think  can  be  as  little  matter  of  doubt.  A  vast  revolution  must  at 
all  events  take  place  in  the  taste  and  morals  of  the  people  before 
this  can  be.  I 

But  even  if  many  of  the  plays  represented  on  the  ati^  ihaA 
little  or  nothing  objectionable  in  them,  our  great  objeetions  to  th^; 
playhouse  on  the  score  of  morality,  would'  remain  perfectly  unM 
touched.     We  think  those  who  have  condemned  the  pracdee  of 
attending  plays  have  sometimes  weakened  their  cause  by  laying- 
the  chief  stress  ratlier  upon  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  dnutta^ 
itself,  than  upon  the  circumstances  with  which  its  representadoD 
is  necessarily  connected.     That  many  of  the  plays  represefttcdl 
are  highly  injurious  to  the   youthful  mind,   we   have  not  dm 
slighteet  doubt;  it  is   equally   true  that  it  is  the  ccmcomitaaii» 
of  the  play   which   render   the   play*house   chiefly   dangehMUS/ 
It   is  a   tainted  atmosphere;    the  air  is  such  as   virtue   wotiM 
not   willingly   breathe.      It   is   the   company  with    which  tie 
youth   meets,    the    obscenity  and   the    vice  with   which   he>tia 
familiarized,  the  inflammatory  influences  by  which  he  is  surrouiid^, 
the  dissolute  manners  (more  dangerous  because  often  veiled  under 
an  air  of  exterior  elegance)  which  beset  him  on  every  hand,  itU 
general   character  of  the  corps  dramatique^ — it  is  these  i  thpai^ft 
which  have  rendered  the  play*house^  and  will  render  k^yomtH 
ruinous  to  youth.     These  nuisances,  we  admit,  might  be  gcMf 
abated,  if  only  such  dramas  were  acted  as  were  unexeeptiiilafetnr 
such  as  Mr.  Talfourd,  and  men  like  him,  would  feel  the:  grettefl 
delight  in  attending;  but  then  comparatively  few  woukk«9yiBa|Mif 
thize  with  them,  and  the  nuisances  of  the  play-house,  and  the 
play-house  itself,  would  alike  vanish  together. 


i\\   'i  r> 


I 


rt.'iv.  i.  "Ro^i:"  fkrvbh.  tJkmn^i^emm&fmi^iitifi  ■ 
'.'tie  nUlorv  ^  Jfomr.    By  Tm^^, a-!' ii!km^'ri,ft'P}''''nBmmm^ 

MiMtvry  of  Ike  Overthrow  of  ike  Uoman  Empire,  aild'tiifll^i^itiik 
,ilf  the  "Principal  Europia»  S/fl(.i;  By'W'JC'tM'Stf.'B^.D.; 
'   Ac.,  of  Trinity  College:  Dublin  ;  A*tBor  tif  fe  BfefttiysrfJHfiA^, 

'and  the  Ilistorital  lMT>,ceUany,  &c.         '■   ''    ■"'"'  ^'-   ''■  i"-^  >lii' 

T  is  said  that  the  historian  of  the  declinct  and  &tl  of  tb^^  fl>i9PVHi 
u!Enlre,WBft&^de(emiuwdtqde<Ueate  to.thfttgrefit,9jfenf^e 
ief'luwura  oCfaiB  h£e,  while  hia  eye, vaji^TBd. -ovair ,Tbf<  rsHifjAf 
gm«i-'''iAJl  Europe  ia.  Rome  in  riuno.  Xha  ^r)ipi.,|^|.^ 
tUsena  do  not  speak  more  plainly.ef  &Uep  Hftine  tfvthe  M)nm> 
e^ytJkanidom  the  whole  texture  (tt  ii^uropean  ,ff>ci«ly,  .I^^„t£f 
niMiaa  chnrch  in  ber  Moular  potnp,  witneeaofthe-a^jofijffi,^, 
Aanfomed  mind.  'WearenatipQt«e4B4n>at)citMai^,^Bf^f^ 
Mpreten  of  prophecy  would  {><'j'^ii.'i<l.'  w.-.  ut  i],l'  niurJ  u-e 
OW«f  what  we  are,  poUticaUyand  iulij;iinisly,  t.l]i>  riMii'mauifcst 
ilj'that  we  camiot  know  ouiown  Helves  ^i^ht,  witliout  uii^ex* 
ndiog^tlte  history  of  Home.  Jodeed,  tlie  history  of  Christimtfty 
I'Che  history  of  Imperial  Borne  uri.^  si>  clusely  knit  together, 
it  the  latter  must  ever  posses*  a  powerful  ititert-i^i  witb  ful  well 
isrmed  Christians.  ..  ,^,    ,|,„,, 

Bat  republican  Rome  is  in  a  political  view  not^leu,  t^wqfj^j^. 
I'fer  the  British  nation  it  poesesseBapeculiarsourceofjintff^tft 
ft  ire  see  a  remarkable  speeiinen  itf  fi  baianeed  conetitution^^ai^ 
■fbriflon  of  which  with  our  own  government  isip*  oianyi.imj), 
traotiive.  As  we  know  of  no  history  to  compare  in  niani^w>,^ 
ieCjTj  and  universal  importance,  so  we  know  none  inttiqs)(%|)^i 
Unpted  to  become  popular  in  England.  A  continaoiw  BuiEE^Ura.. 
te  fortones  of  Rome,  from  her  pagan  birth  down*  to-Jf^jQhp^,, 
f>«doption  :  ■  ,  i  •.!'..i|.,;' 

'  dnm  capitolium  ...u',: 

Scandi'f  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex—  .,{,- 

il  a  new  capital  and  a  new  religion,  a  new  court  language 
I  new  ceremonial,  proclaimed  that  that  which  had  been  was  no 
re  ,■  such  a  narrative,  if  at  once  philosophical,  and  accommo- 
ed  to  unlearned  but  sound-minded  readers,  would  be  a  national 
rk  of  real  importance.  We  might  even  herald  its  approach  by 
call: 

Ceditc  Bom  an  i  scriptures,  cedite  Graii, 

Nescio  quid  majus  nascitur  lliade. 

3ut  as  yet,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  meet  our  idea.  There  is 
eed  announced,  as  in  tlie  press,  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of 
me,   by    that  eminent    scholar  and  noble-minded  Christiah 
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theolpofian,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby ;  but  time  will  show  whether 
this  will  presuppose  too  much  knowledge'  in  the  rehdet  to  be  a 
popubr  work.*  Meanwhile,  our  histories  Are  certainly  rery 
much  improved,  as  the  books  wliose  titles  are  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  fully  show. 

An  eminent  writer  t  considers  it  to  be  the  providential  oflSce 
of  Englaud  to  teach  the  world  how  a  mixed  government  can  bij 
maintained.     Indeed  Tacitus  despondingly  remarked,  that  sndi  n 
government  is  never  permanent     Yet  the  Romans,  to  thfe  frill  as 
much  as  the  English,  showed  great  sagacity  in  maintaining  it;  an<f 
it  was  not  causelessly  that  Virgil  gave  them  the  prerogativef'of  ^ 
veming.  We  know  t!iat  men  of  first-rate  powers  have  e^pre^^d  th^ 
sentiment,  that  it  is  something  peculiar  to  Teutonic  blood  #HidV 
imparts  that  practical  good  sense,  tact,  and  sobriety,  without  iirUi^ 
the  love  of  freedom  fails  of  making  states  free;  insomucfar'that'ff 
it  be  asked  why  the  Greeks,  or  the  Hungarians,  do  riot  ertjoV^i 
sounder  liberty  and  better  political  institutions,  it  is  supposed  Hi. 
be  enough  to  reply,  that  they  are  of  Pelasgian  and  of  FimtfiAl 
extraction.    We  have  ourselves  also  much  belief  in  the  real,  th?) 
not  unchangeable,  difference  between  the  races  of  mankind. '' 
military  prowess  of  the  Normans  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  prtl 
cannot  be  accounted  for  so  well  by  any  other  hypothesis,  dl^,  ^w     , 
that  which  with  IShakspeare  refers  it  to  their  breed,  "     j 

This  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings^ 
Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth — 

Nevertheless,  it  savours  too  much  of  national  partiality^  to 
fiemey  that  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  undenitiuid 
constitutional  government ;  and  it  has  a  most  wholesome  refulii* 
tton  in  tlie  states  of  ancient  Italy.  Of  course  we  can  8peak!;bil 
Utde  of  most  of  them,  except  as  there  is  a  presumption  tbaftilbef 
were  similar  to  early  Rome.  But  if  we  do  not  mislak^  tb 
Latin  league  bore  (on  a  small  scale)  a  striking  similarity-  to  (bi 
federal  system  of  the  North  Americans.  It  is  very  comittonilQ 
%^9iiiQi representation  as  a  principle  perfectly-  modem  ;  only  ,b^ 
cause  the  parliaments  of  the  ancient  republics  were  miHtfcifil 
assemblies,  gathered  from  a  single  city  or  county.  Bat  iB-|iio 
Latin  league,:}:  each  city  sent  its  ten  deputies  to  the  Congress  «il 
— ■  ■  ■  H,{ 

^  The  Tolmiie  has  appeared  since  the  above  was  written,  and  we  Mlf^ 
hend  its  high  merit  does  not  at  all  disappoint  Dr.  Arnold's  admirers.  Im  fii 
it  IS  of  a  character  totally  different  from  the  works  which  we  are  revleiSttli 
wc  pnrpose  ere  long  giving  it  a  distinct  notioe.  ■  •     i^ 

■t  Bir  J.  MftckintosTi.  .    •  >  'i 

J  The  Amphictyonic  Council,  the  Aclisean  league,  and,  in  Asia  Minof,' tin 
congresses  of  the  lonians,  CEohans,  Dorians^  were  all  of  the  same  stamp :  bit 
aihong  the  Greeks,  it  generally  happened  that  one  city  or  state  was  "ij^ 
i)6werftil  fbr  the  rest,  and  enslaved  the  whole  confederacy.  The'A^Mi^ 
leagae  wa9  an  instance  to  the  contrary' ;  but  it  sink  before  forai^  Smqt*  -  '^ 
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the  fountain  of  Fereiitinuini  forming  a  supreme  pafUainent'af  300 
DQLexnbers ;  a  number  not  too  ^reat  for  orderly  and  effective  legis- 
lation, nor  too  small  to  represent  all  feelings  and  interests  fairly. 

A  comparison  of  Roman  and  English  constitutional  history 
points  to  this  sin^lar  difference ;  that  the  balance  of  powers  was 
acted  on  in  the  Koman  state,  from  earliest  memory ;  while  in 
England,  it  has  only  been  inwrought  by  time  and  experience.  If 
the  Saxon  monarchy  wiis  limited,  and  if  our  Norman  sovereigns 
frere  forced  to  yield  many  points  of  their  prerogative,  it  was 
because  the  thanes  and  barons  were  stout  warriors.  There  was  a 
speedy  decision  by  tlie  sword.  Wild  freedom  maintained  itself 
by  the  most  obvious  method.  It  is  only  in  a  course  of  centuries 
^t  we  have  learned  to  entrench  ourselves  with  constitutional 
■maxims,  using  rebellion  as  a  last  resort,  and  opposing  moral  force, 
passive  resistance,  a  spirit  prepared  to  suffer,  but  determined  not 
t9  be  enslaved,  in  place  of  tliat  prompt  appeal  to  arms  which 
\lijares  a  nation  to  civil  war  as  an  ordinary  state  of  things.  Our 
Wcestors  kept  whatever  freedom  they  had,  just  as  tlie  Arabs  keep 
ti^irs.  But  in  Roman  history  we  cannot  name  the  time  at  whicn 
yfij^  organic  structure  of  the  state  did  not  show  an  elaborate 
^t^mpt  to  maintain  the  balance  of  different  orders.  From  a  pe- 
riod almost  too  early  to  allow  any  thing  else  to  be  discerned,  it 
may  be  clearly  discerned  that  they  spent  singular  pains  on  the 
framework  of  their  constitution  ;  that  the  modes  of  procedure  in 
their  assemblies,  their  bringing  forward  of  business,  their  debates, 
their  voting,  were  regulated  by  most  precise  laws:  and  that 
practical  sagacity  was  active  in  perpetually  adapting  and  modify-* 
mg  institutions  to  tlie  growtli  of  the  community.  We  do  not 
BMan  that  there  was  less  selfishness  and  narrowness  in  tjie  pos^ 
aesBOrs  of  power  at  Rome  than  at  Athens  or  Syracuse ;  or  that 
just  claims  were  conceded  without  a  struggle,  and  as  early  as  they 
flbould  liare  been  :  but  (what  is  next  best)  a  succession  of  com-^ 
promises  were  made ;  rights  were  extorted  little  by  little,-^after 
much  blustering,  but  with  little  or  no  bloodshed, — so  that  no  suddefi 
changes  were  felt,  nor  did  any  osciildtion  of  power  between 
opposite  factions  endanger  the  equilibrium  of  tlie  whole  nation.  In 
such  a  community  the  tyranny  of  an  individual  of  course  could  Hot 
be  endured.  And  if  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  seem  to  be 
a  violent  step,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  king  was 
only  an  elective  officer;  and  that  from  the  earliest  times, , the 
tfue  sovereignty  was  considered  to  reside  in  the  public  assembly; 
as  the  phrase  populus  jussit  regem  (the  people  commanded  a-king 
to  be  made)  shows.  See  Livy  i.  17,  22,  32,  35,  4'6.11ie 
change  at  tlie  expulsion  of  Tarquiu  was  vastly  less  than'thjB 
abolition  of  monarchy  in  Great  Britain  would  be.  It  was  p^iiting 
two  ^nerais  instead  of  mw^  and  making  the  office  yearly ;  expe- 
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rience  having  shown  that  the  civil  and  military  authority  combined 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  whs  too  great  to  be  safely  held  for  life. 
But  in  all  other  respects,  the  consuls  (as  they  were  afterwards 
called)  held  precisely  the  power  of  the  kings.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  hence  flowed  what  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  prind* 
pal  vice  of  the  Roman  Constitution,— the  extravagant  powers 
gpvon  to  everj'  officer  of  state :  by  which  many  of  their  greatest 
suft'erin^s  were  caused. 

The  Greek  republics  in  general,  whether  in  Asia,  in  Greece 
Proper,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Southern  Italy,  differed  greatly  from  that 
of  Rome  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  popular  assemblies.  At 
Athens  and  at  Rome  alike,  the  popular  assembly  i^'as  what  our 
ancestors  called  a  '  folk  mote ; '  such  as  was  sometimes  held  at  St' 
Paul's  Cross.  But  at  Rome  there  was  a  most  jealous  restriction 
put  on  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly.  It  could  only  reply. 
Yes,  or  No,  on  the  matter  which  its  chairman  laid  before  it  No 
private  citizen  might  speak,  no  one  could  amend  a  motion.  The 
practical  good  sense  of  the  Romans  showed  them  from  theb^in* 
ning  that  a  multitude  can  never  profitably  meet  for  deliberation 
ana  debate.  Indeed,  the  contrast  of  Athens  and  Rome  was  fiff 
more  deeply  seated.  The  constitution  of  the  former  was  the 
work  of  an  individual, — of  Solon;  it  was  first  im'aded  by  thie 
usurper  Peisistratus,  and  next  undermined  by  the  aristocratic 
demagogue,  Cleisthenes.  The  Roman  system  was  hammered  oirt 
by  the  conflict  of  evenly  balanced  parties,  and  was  made  to  etidorc 
for  ages.  The  grievances  of  the  lower  orders  were  little  by  Httle 
redressed ;  and  in  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  was  internally  fttt 
and  united,  governed  mildly  by  a  public  spirited  aristocracy,' 'whidi 
was  strong  enough  to  lead  and  protect,  but  not  strong  enough'  Ut 
oppress.  Her  institutions  had  taken  a  hold  of  the  national  imnd 
tarely  paralleled.  In  politics,  her  organization  was  eomplicatbd; 
her  veneration  for  precedent  extreme ;  her  changes  gradtiid,  fflid 
barely  enough  for  the  end  in  view.  In  religion,  tlie  higher 
orders  were  reverent,  hypocritical,  and  politic ;  the  lowef  pie^wsb 
grovelling  and  stupid  in  credulity,  that  nothing  was  too  gnss'fUt 
tneni.  In  war,  the  discipline  was  cruel,  obedience  most  d^btN^ 
privations  and  toil  extreme ;  the  soldier  (says  Polybiiis)  didi^ 
of  nothing  but  'to  do  what  he  was  bid,'  though  it  were  td'sd 
against  a  tempest,  or  fight  a  stone  wall.  His  spirit  was  upfa^¥]r 
deep-seated  habit,  become  a  principle  of  his  existence ;  by  uhlM 
frugal  life,  and  by  a  strong  sentiment  of  home  and  country,  Sm 
were  the  terrible  soldiers  whoso  prowess  amazed  the  world,  IdMi 
prepared  an  unexpected  way  for  the  Prince  of  peace.  •    • 

To  the  prohibition  of  debute  in  the  Roman  assembly  mustb^adM 
the  highly  important  circumstance,  that  although  one  man-'^  vxHt 
was  as  good  as  another,  yet  they  voted  by  tribes;  and  A  majority^ 


|j#f,<tf,W*tfft,|ilf(#^W«"«ii,,any  questiow.  It  rested  with  the 
',^,lJt|C9;pfl^o);ip.ip,w|i^  tribe  lie  cliose:  lii-nce  tUe  Im- 
^■i.f.ttuf^ffi  j.\q:  tjie  pj^uff  wliidi  gaiued  for  Fabiuti: 
ml  tljftBHrpamg.pf  Al^iiffiiJS'  He  put  ali  the  city  mob 
l(r4»tQ^I'Wil'^8^r*«iIw'  "'"■'"  tlie  whole  lo«ll  poputalioii 
i.titey.fpiulB  but  four  vpt^  out  uf  the  eiitii^  thirtyTone  then 
{«  Uf:t^e  run4  p(^(ilplii>Ti  only  the  richest  and  most' 
^le  persons  could  afford  lo  hf  in  the  city  for  the  sake  gf 

,H4g4:uiiTly  what,  was  the^  Roman  CDiutUudffl)  fp  Wj^nmh) 
^tixiew  it  for  avhilei  with  the  ejres  of  Polybius.  ,,7^f|MA^ 
fm  which  he  expresses.  A>t  it  is  luitarql,  <^iiai^jiie,,^| 
il^jn  aU  the  vigour  of  its  ipartiiU  edcplnlst  afl4  Wqm,f^,mai 
«4.tlte^«rcecoQflictti  of  gictLon,  vluch  b^ipin  f^^^^Jf^' 
Gjflwhi.  But  his  judgoient  »f  it  ia  £iinfH^^0n„a  Wjuflft, 
}^^tbe  working  oif  its  machinery;  an^fli?  y^9ie,Df  jte 
rt^m.analysis  vhicb  be  bestowB  upon  jU.  JB^^mrtit^.,ffl 
^^'if  we  canfor^ve  a  littte.pqdaot^^   £te  K^jwr^uf^aiJ 


Uieomplexity  ofits  part»,  it  is  very  difficult  £^^  ^'^ 
taiiid  it.  7>ieirforqi8  of  government  are  generpOy  .jfei^ 
,.:giviag;  a  decided  predominance  *o  one  eleOtentt  w^^^^ 
dty,  anstocracy,  or  democracy ;  it  is  each  one  of  viecje,fP 
,,^l^he  Locedsemonian  constitution  iathe  only  0Qe<^  j^ff^t^ 
9]]^  he  can  cninpsr«  it«  where  two  hereditary  lni|i£%,,^fn! 
^'by  a  senate  of  pe«rs  and  by  a  popular  aMei^^^'.  flt 
^r.at  Rome,  onseeio^the^upremeaumority  of  the  v.tmifj 
ij^ipublic  officers  except  the  tribunes;  how  be  pres^Cs.^r 
Ofs,to  the  t(e&ate,lays  before  that  body  the  buwi.c^.toi,flie 
ji^.  calls  the  popular  assemblies,  settles  what  meEieju^^^aJt 
pp^  for  their  acceptance,  and  has  the  wiiol^  "execubve 
pietit  in  his  hands;  how  moreover  he  is  despotic  in,))UiHi&t; 
^iFiO  war,  both  as  to  the  command  of  thcarmie^  ,a^d,,iR 
ig.flli  the  public  purse;  the  &)reigner,  seeing' all  l^is^])^^^ 
i^ios«d  to  look  on  the  Consul  as  a  King.  But  curfi(Dg|..^ 
^  jide,  be  finds  the  senate  to  have  absolute  con|x«jl,  a^ir 
W~and.  expenditure,  to  be  a  high  court  for  trial  pf  pHplic 
f^,  Jiud  to  trantiact  all  business  with  foreign  poteutatj^;  and 
B  .light  the  state  appears  tA  be  a.  true  ailstqcr^y.,  ^flt 
iwhen  he  learua  that  the  popular  assembly  calls  m  P^cuJ 
^  to  account,  with  authority  to  censure.pr  bonofir, to £nelp 
/,/4nd  even  to  punish  with  deatli  for  malversation  in  officA, 
fWt.io  sapital  teases,  there  is  appeal  from  the  Senate  .to ,  tbje 
ar  AsseQibLy ;)  that  it  moreover  electa  all  puhUcp^cefs,  ai^ 
Tipte  on  all  legislative  bills  and  foreign  .trans^tioqf,;  f^ese 
p^yep  appear  to  him  so  ample,  flSy  to  iipply  jl^  ^iffj;flv^rp- 

jp-Be»l|)f.pewwi*''ic.  ..         .,,,  .      .  „h..,-,  „  1 .„.„,,, 

get  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  above,  let  us  represent  to 
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ours^lyes  how  our  own  coBStitution  wduld<need:tobetauwfoniie<l, 
to  ^siake  it -approach  to  that  of  Rome. .  .FirsV  tine  crown  is' to  b« 
annihilated^  and  the  ministry  choeen  every  year  by  the  ComBMUi 
Tbd  ministry imttst  have  two  coH>rdxiiate:preaiieTS9>each  of 'whcim 
i^icommandeivih-^hief,  besides  his  civil  capacity.  Two  chaBceUon 
aria  to  ^ject  at  will  unworthy  members  of  the  Hbu9e  <rf  .Lionr^ 
AUtthe.busiiiess  of  the  foreign  office  and  dxohequer-  rauat  be 
banded  over  to  that  house;  who  also  claim  the  rt^t  of 'taxatifHi. 
The  Commons  have  to  forfeit,  not  only  this  (in  our  view  the: mart 
essential)  prerogative;  but  are  besides  forbidden  to  debate  oi«:ito 
amend  measures :  in  turn,  they  win  from  the  peers  the  rifi^kk:aft 
passing  sentence  on  impeached  ministers,  with  the  uBdoubted 
prerogative  of  enacting  whatever  their  speaker  proposes  to  tfaonv 
ip  spite  of  opposition  from  the  lords ;  even  to  the  extent  ofi  les** 
sening  the  authority  or  honours  of  that  house.  Neither  -can.  thti 
lords  bring  in  any  measures  they  please,  but  must  merely  discnw 
those  which  the  minister  lays  before  them ;  and  if  any  of  them' 
deviate  from  the  business  before  the  house  to  speak  on  anotha' 
topic,  it  is  only  by  sufferance  and  courtesy  that  he  is  heard*  The, 
vote  and  speech  of  each  is  asked  of  them  in  turn  by  one  of  thei 
prime  ministers.  Finally  (and  what  is  to  us  strangest  of  aU)j 
mstead  of  one  speaker  of  the  commons,  there  must  be  two,  firc^ 
or  ten,  any*  one  of  whom  can  stop  all  public  business  whatever^ 
his  arbitrary  pleasure.  But  this  weapon  can  be  turned  agaiist 
themselves  when  they  are  not  unanimous ;  since  any  one  can  {Nil 
his  veto  on  the  acts  of  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  prevent  any  bustneal 
at  all  being  brought  before  the  commons.  Such  is  a  rude  skett^ 
of  the  Roman  system  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  thattfti 
^  commons  '  are  not  deputies  from  all  parts  of  a  large  country^ 
but  are  all  the  citizens  and  yeomanry  of  a  small  county.  ''..<-* 

Comparing  the  loss  and  gain  of  the  lords,  in  the  procesfafof 
converting  wem  into  a  Roman  senate,  we  think  our  readers  trfil 
agree  with  us  tliat  the  gain  preponderates ;  so  that  it  mwhtiiii 
first  appear  that  aristocracy  was  more  powerful  in  Romo-  mun  » 
England.  But  this  would  be  to  forget  that  even  oar  hoiBftjof 
Commons  (so  called)  is  liighly  aristocratical ;  as  may  bei  sM 
not  only  in  its  composition,  but  in  its  votes  on  every  waihjM 
which  brings  the  matter  to  the  test;  as  the  corn  lawB^\ortfe 
law  of  primogeniture.  The  power  of  the  senate  was  laotguwr 
considerably  abridged  by  that  very  peculiar  institution,  tbe  Tm 
bunate,  reminding  us  oJP  nothing^  but  of  the  Spartan- jEJptiim 
It -is-  perhaps  the  only  clumsy  part  of  the  Roman  conadtitM 
Their  authority  was  too  great  in  theory,  and  therefore  ofttelGff 

: : .it    tu 

•  Nu'biilir  hoKls  tliaf  at  difleriTit  periods  tliis  wns  diflTerently  arniofSpA; 
and  titnt  a  fnajoritji/  of  tribunes  was  sometimrs  nei'dcd. 

f  Cic«n  (Do  Rep.)  compares  it  also  to  tlic  CosmfH-  at  Crete. 


liiiimt^t^  Some:  197 

m>mptB0dtefi      jmikbtiil     bo  si     a       cu^etothe^YMywor- 

fiIIiatithdjari9toe]»tii^{]»Jcici      -pr  qhc  ht^ 

idbeiBtcbDAPiiniorW8isi-)ias't>     i  himy>  ii    inh    i4i 
dnticfaeid  by  <Iilvyy:.th^  is'^he*]    r      ofitalv'tb^'  ^' 

lAiciBiisideri  mth 'Hanndbal^'i      *^  ai         "aby  .'tii 

Htidemagggtie  who  apyeaht «  in  J  v^i^  >*U^ 

amb^il.  vvMaminiiis,  who  tras -ontofF  witn  -^ 

baioat^ihev  Trasimene  lake;'-lMit  it  does  not      pent  \ 
ulijuiy  Aiel  in  «xistiaig  grievances.     Indeed^  it  is  i    stst 
sikhititast  the  internal  state  of  *Ronie^  from  the  e: 
nff^jtoithePnUilian  laws  (B;tC.  507 — 8a6),  witb  i       ;r 

al  litter  90Ta  down  tO'  the  tribuneship  of  Tibertos  ^atei 
(ICji489l<    In  the  former  period  we  find  oeaseiei     hk      J^&t 
oork$ 'dinriitishing)  however,  as  the  lower  order  |  ire       I 

€Br6-  political  privilege ;  in  the  latter  period  there       p  la 

tdmai  concord,  (interrupted  once  only  by  the  suffen  »  «r*i:ho 
ibi  from  the  laws  of  debt,)  with  immense  energy  a^  ; 

deign  foe.  Although  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  i  ry^to 
iUelope  in  detail  the  causes  of  this,  yet  as  this  is  seldom  doifiei 
^popularly  as  we  think  it  might  be  done,  we  will- rapidly  sketeh- 
bat  Rome  was  in  the  earlier  interval.  ^  *  -^ 

liTfaecity,  beiiig  situated  on  a  navigable  rivery-a  little  beiow^itte 
mfiuK  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  with  the  Tuscans  on  one  side, 
erLatins  on  the  other,  and  the  Samnites  higher  op  on  both 
Mams,  contained  firom  the  beginning  a  very  mixed  population* 
Iff ee  tribes  of  these  oldest  citizens  were  counted,  distni^uisbed 
r-first  by  blood,  and  indeed  for  three  centuries  having  tfiternal 
gal  inequalities.  '  «:  msk- 

kBut^' besides  these,  in  the  times  of  the  kings  a  large  population 
tiled  >in  and  round  Rome,  which  was  not  admitted  >  <ti> 'the 
intilose  of  the  city.  This  was  named  Plebs,  or  as  we  'might 
y,-tli0w  Caste;  in  contrast  to  the  Patres^  Patricians,  or;Higb 
astej  i  Intermarriage  between  them  degraded  the  progieiiyi 
h^  Low  Caste  men  originally  could  hold  no  public  offioeginor 
»tif^;ifi  any  of  the  assemblies;  and  probably  were  treat)^  as 
ite^^^;2er«— aliens  under  the  protection  of  the  statd;  who^ 
xjorditig  to  the  maxim  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  eould  not;  ev«n 
cniy  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law,  except  under  the  name^of  *:tt^ 
ifk^.  as  their  patron.  At  this  time,  the  supreme  legisbliv^ 
Nver  lay  with  the  patrician  assembly,  called  *•  Curiee,'  ikeicotftrls 
'ihalls:  these  were  ^the  people,' in  the  law-language  of  the^day 
id  their  '  command'  constituted  a  law.  At  their  command  i 
ng  was  elected ;  their  interposition  could  save  a  pi|bliQ,qri|)fpnal ; 
,  as  we  might  say^  the : sceptre  qf...mer:cy.twas  iuv their. bisnds. 
cvertheless,  the  organization  of  the  whole  body  wa^* eminently 


a 
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aristocratical,  so  tliat  power  fell  not  to  the  poorer  citisena,  as  in 
Athens,  hut  to  the  rich.  The  citizens  themselves  were  divided 
into  clans  (geHtes)^  and  in  each  elan  the  poorer  part  were  oni- 
formiy  dependents  (clientes)  of  the  rich ;  bound  to  them  by  a 
definite  legal  tie,  and  under  duty  to  contribute  to  their  infiuenoe 
and  aggrandizement  'Die  patron,  on  the  other  hand,  found  his 
glory  in  the  well-being  and  flourishing  pecuniary  state  of  his 
dependents.  All  the  great  families  of  one  clan  had  aacred  irites 
in  common ;  and  of  these  families  one  would  generally  take  thte 
lead,  so  tliat  the  headsman  of  the  clan  wielded  tlie  greater 
part  of  its  influence.  The  mode  of  voting  in  their  oommoii 
council  was  by  clans  ;  which  although  diflicult  to  understand, 
seems  adapted  to  secure  equal  power  to  each  clan*  A  popular 
assembly  of  such  a  nature  of  course  needed  a  ooaneil  of  alder- 
men :  such  was  the  senate. 

One  of  the  later  kings,  known  by  the  name  of  Serraqs 
TuUius,  determined  and  achieved  a  great  reform  of  the  Cfl^• 
poration.  He  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to  offend  Roman  inper- 
stition  by  any  innovation  which  would  entitle  the  Low  OiHe 
to  participation  in  the  scured  rites  of  the  High  Caste,  or  to 
intermarriage  with  them ;  he  did  not  throw  open  the  old  asBenr* 
bly,  but  he  instituted  a  new  assembly,  or  as  we  might  call  it,  Fto^ 
liament  of  both  Estates;  which  rode  over  the  head  of  the  othov 
and  took  all  the  most  important  prerogatives  away  from  it*  ' 

The  new  assembly  was  evidently  more  national  than  thci  oU 
one  (if  national  be  a  word  at  all  applicable  in  such  a  state  of 
society) ;  but  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  give  an  immense  jam 
poiiderance  to  wealth  and  of/e^  and  in  it,  as  in  the  other,  no  dente 
at  all  or  amending  of  measures  u'as  allowed.  To  preserve 
the  predominance  of  wealth,  a  census  of  all  estates  was  taheB 
every  Ave  years;  from  which  word  (rather  than  from  ceMm,^ 
a  hundred),  it  would  appear  that  the  assembly  was  cdUcd 
Centuriata.  •-'   -;    -■: 

That  the  military  spirit  was  as  it  were  tlie  heart  and  loiil  of 
the  national  union,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  eTeryjOiari^ 
place  in  the  assembly,  and  place  in  tlie  army,  was  regulateclJbf 
the  same  scale  and  rule — his  pecuniary  estate.  Tlvsyt|iran« 
body  of  national  guards,  voting  in  their  ranks.  Indeed  it  wonU 
appear  a  recipe  for  preventmg  war,  to  expose  the  infoM^ 
foremost  in  the  battle;  to  enact  that  those  who  bare  ibflt 
influence  in  decreeing  war,  should  bear  the  bnmt  of  it  in'^ihtk 
own  persons;  which  Niebuhr,  and  Mr.  Keightley  after-'UtB} 
assure  us  was  really  the  case.      But  we  must  have  somecogsiit 


!■      .  '<»■'■ 


■    :      *.,U\> 


"^  If  oth«T\n9e,  \hv  tm!n«latitm  of  Comitia  Ocfitnriat;i  mtoBt  be,  'fNOliifaicBt 
of  tho  hundrods.'  ..    ,  i 
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Mfore  we  can  believe  this.  All  that  we  caa  tee  isj  that 
bse  vote  ig  most  influential  in  the  assembly,  i8>  iikewjs^ 
ed  to  hare  the  best  defemive  armour j  and  to  hoUA  the 
icmouTable  place  in  battle ;  but  not  neoesBarily  tibe  tdOBt 
bos.  The  poof  plebeians,  as  we  read  a  hutidr^  tined 
bore  at  Home,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief  ^tcturs  o£  her 
;ss  conflicts,  without  any  proportionate  power  <t  stopping, 
ies,  while  the  dictator  drove  them  to  enrol  by  theterroi^ 
axes* 

her  are  we  able  to  believe,  that  the  highest  class  of  ally 
.Talry,  had  the  most  dangerous  service.  (Keightley, 
»: 

this  system,  therefore,  men  had  to  encounter  danger  in 

proportion  to  the  stake  they  had  in  the  state,  and  to  the 
2/  advantages  which  they  enjoyed:  for  the  knights  idso 
tased  their  precedence  by  being  exposed  to  greater  danger, 
ry  were  badly  equipped^  and  riding  without  stirrups,  wer^ 
r  imhorsed  and  disarmed,  and  were  exposed  to  the  missiles 
e  enemy's  light  troops.'  Is  not  this  a  mere  i^irit  of  sys- 
sing  ?     The  obvious  reason  for  making  the  first  class  keep 

was  because  they  could  afford  it ;  not  in  order  to  balance 
Molitieal  eminence  by  exposing  them  to  peculiar  personal 
•;  *  Widows  were  also  appropriated  to  the  cavalry,'  says 
rather  oddly,  'to  feed  their  horses  by ;'  not,  we  presume^ 

devoured  by  the  horses  by  way  of  compensation  for 
ge,  for  the  widows  did  not  vote.  But  the  rich  widows 
axed  because  they  were  rich,  and  exempt  from  personsd 

B  certain,  however,  that  from  this  time  the  most  exact 
T8  of  births  and  deaths  and  estates  were  kept  at|  Rome ; 
ter  of  great  importance;  as  it  doubtless  enabled  the 
racy  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  state  with  much 
on,  and  the  advantatres  of  war  or  peace. 
\  new  Parliament  did  not  entirely  supersede  the  old  meeting 
f  Courts.  It  left  to  it  everything  that  was  directly  or 
;tly  connected  with  religion,  and  with  which  it  would  have 
profane  for  the  low  caste  to  meddle  ?  And  this  at  Rome 
a  great  deal  after  it ;  for  it  was  necessary  for  all  important 
akings  to  bo  sanctioned  by  favourable  signs  from  the  gods 
irhickens  eating  and  drinknig,  or  birds  flying  in  particular 

Moreover,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  Courts  to  elect  all 
I  tunce  (as  in  our  houses  of  Parliament  bills  are  read 
times) ;   and  this   was  now  changed,  so  that  the  Estates 

elect  an  officer  once,  and  the  Courts  should  afterwards 
n  it.     (Cic.  Rull.) 

¥as  probably   Servius  also  who   admitted  plebeians   into 
natc,  so  that  they  were*  now  disqualified  only  ivmn  hoMing 
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offices  of  stale,  and  from  mtermarriage.  It  niignt  be  tnbiiglil 
that  these  were  do  grievances  t«  the  [)o()r,  hut  only  to  tlie  iteti, 
plebeians.  Far  otherwise.  Exclusion  from  itiiermarriiiffe  kepi 
up  the  feeling  of  their  hein^  foreiffner'S.  'Flic  ifiitrician  Who 
zealously  defended  the  right  of  Hs  hLml)!c  client  (a  pufr  mail 
of  high  caste)  would  cruelly  oppress  the  low  castv  ;  rmr  could  tlie 
latter  expect  any  protection,  until  the  jnililif  niagi.strncit's  were 
thrown  open  to  his  own  order.  Besides,  the  'auspices'  bt-ibg 
still  in  patrician  hands,  gave  them  a  veto  on  every  meiiMire.     '  ', 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  and  thy  war  <>f  I*orsenna. 
the  whole  stale  had  suffered  severely,  but  the  ehief  distross.  fell 
on  the  plebeians,  whose  remote  farms  had  Inx-n  sacrificed  toliie 
enemy  or  neglected,  while  they  were  under  arms.  The  extur- 
lionate  usury  exacted  by  the  patrician  money-lenders,  and  ihe 
horrible  severity  of  the  law  of  debt,  nearly  led  to  civil  war.  ,  Ii^ 
deed  each  caste  was  a  nation  in  itself:  they  were  long  since 
compared  by  Niebuhr  to  the  Protestants  and  OatWlics  of 
Ireland.  The  plebeians,  accustomed  to  military  organizatiotk 
readily  formed  themselves  into  a  formidable  '  Political  UriTon. 
For  purposes  of  registration  tliey  had  [ilieady  bi?en  diWiJeS 
into  rubes,  and  at  their  head  stood  tlieir  tribunes  or  i-hiurmeiL  nf 
their  Union. 

After  civil  war  had  been  with  great  difficulty  averted,  tlie 
plebeians  extorted  from  the  senate  the  declaration  that  iJte'^ 
I)uncs  should  be  inviolate  (sacrosanct! ),  and  should  be  able'tg 
Interpose  in  defence  of  a  plebeian  Hgainst  any  acts  of  iBe 
public  magistrates ;  that  lie  should  moreover  have  the  right  of 
assembling  the  plebeians,  to  consult  them  and  inquire  tlitir 
pleasure.  Of  course  their  resoluljoiis  had  no  force  of  law.  '  Ii 
return,  the  patricians  (as  the  history  shows)  gained  the  right  of 
electing  the  Tribunes  in  the  parliament  of  l£e  estates,  in  ylu'ct 
the  plebeians  voted,  but  so  voted  that  the  poor  had  no  infl'vieiV^ 
It  would  seem  that  the  patrician  party  had  calculated  on  preveiilr 
ing  any  mischief  from  the  tribunes'  authority,  by  managing'ifie 
elections  in  the  general  Assembly.  These  things  toot  pve, 
B.  C.  492,  according  to  the  common  reckoning.  .   ' 

Observe  then  tiic  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  BmoH 
Ntate  after  these  awkward  compromises :  three  assemblies  e^tmo! 
where  one  was  enough;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  resolnami 
of  the  third  and  newest,  though  without  legal  force,  yet'ifip 
the  notes  of  our  House  of  Commons,  coula  not  be  despueo. 
Indeed,  the  tribunes  presently  advanced  the  extravagant  clBim 
that  the  tribes  should  try  and  condemn  capitally  any  whom 
the y  might  judge  to  have  invaded  their  recently  extort^' pn- 
rllege;  and  (protected  by  their  inWolatc  character]  tfifeiiUffl^ 
to  send  tlie  consuls  to  prison.  The  patricians  ba(l,,,se^^ 
example  of  atrocity  by  private  assassination.     But  it  eoncniv 
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IS  only  to  notice  the  steps  by  wliicli  die  barriers  to  ifood  fifoverJi- 
Mbt  w^^re  broKen  cipwn. 

;  Tir^t,  the  few  of  PuMilius  VbIei;o'  (469  B.C.)  established  th^t 
top  tribunes  sboijiU  be  elected  l^y  the  tribes.  This  was  only  toe 
ya.ining  of  a  weapon^  by  which  other  reforms  might  be,  etir 
Rirced.  Twenty-five  years  later^  the  tribunes  won  for  thei^r 
olrder  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians ;  and  ni  the 
Doi^rse  of  another  century,  an  actual  admission  to  all  the  pubUp 
Ifiagistracies  was  gradually  obtained.  The  most  remarkable  aeiia 
of  qontest  was  concerning  plebeian  consuls;  decided  by.  the 
Licinuijn  law^  B.  C.  365. 

rM^aiiwhile,  in  conformity  with  a  bill  of  the  tribune  Teren- 
linu3  Ar^  ten  commissioners  (Decemviri)  were  appointed  tq 
sacnpile  a  oode  of  laws,  B.  C.  450.  According  to  Livy,  the 
3mect  of  the  code  was  to  define  and  limit  tlie  consular  powe^^ 
Modern  writers,  since  Niebuhr,  rather  believe  that  the  object 
tivas  to  equalize  all  laws,  as  between  the  two  castes;'  to 
extinguish  clientship,  regarded  as  a  vassalage;  and  by  intror 
iiicing.  the  patricians  into  the  tribes^  to  make  the  assembly  pf 
^i()es  include  the  whole  nation.  This  can  only  be  learn^ 
Bowever,  by  somewhat  uncertain  inference. 

*  But  the  tyranny  of  the  Commissioners  precipitated  matters. 
(n  their  third  year  a  secession  of  the  multitude  took  place,  which 
W9S  only  appeased  by  the  laws  of  the  popular  consuls,  Valerius 
iid  Horatius.  One  of  these,  as  given  by  Dionysius,  is  :  *  What- 
^'(^ver  the  plebeians  command  by  their  tribes,  shall  be  as  valid 
^as  if  passed  by  the  estates;'*  so  that  in  future  the  tribunes 
svere  at  liberty  to  take  the  votes  of  the  national  parliament  in 
iiirliiehever  of  two  ways  they  pleased;  either  by  the  tribes 
K  e.  vote  by  the  heart),  or  by  estates ;  and  that  each  should 
}e  alike  valid  in  law.  This  was  really  a  vast  change;  and 
x>iild  only  have  been  carried  at  a  crisis  of  so  violent  commotion : 
but  it  proved  all  the  better.  Aristocracy  was  so  strong  ai: 
[tome,  that  it  could  bear  this  and  much  more  without  the  least 
langer. 

'  The  Horatian  law  probably  did  not  supersede  the  veto  po8»- 
sessed  by  the  '  courts ; '  which  veto  however  became  almost 
ijbsolete  and  u'as  naturally  unpopular.  The  only  occasion  re- 
totded  on  which  they  exercised  it,  was  to  exclude  L.  Sextiu^ 
^'im  becoming  the  first  plebeian  consul,  B.  C.  364.  But  the 
if^roar  was  so  great  as  to  endanger  another   secession  ;   whioh 


-  f  It  is  Niebuhr'p  opinion,  that  au  actual  fusion  oC  the  tnbes  and  estates 
i^aa  effected  by  the  censor  Fabius  Kollianus ;  of  which  do  notice  is  taken 
b  Livy.  Sucn  a  fusion  was  certainly  effected  before  Polybiusls  hijstory 
jfpinis ;  but  at  what  time,  is  a  matter  of  cotijectnrr. 
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was  tlie  mode  in  which  the  plebeian  party  threatened  war.  The 
patricians  at  last  gave  way.  Probaoly  henceforth  the  veto  of 
the  courts  was  quite  disused.  For  when  the  dictator  Publilio.^ 
(B.  C.  ^6)  brought  forward  his  law,  that  the  absent  of  the 
courts  shonld  be  always  formally  given  to  every  bill,  while  yet 
pending  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  before  the  voting*  had 
begun  ;  a  proposition  apparently  so  stmnge  excited  no  dis- 
turbance  that  has  been  recorded,  but  passed  at  once.  Hence- 
forward, ^  the  assent  of  the  patricians'  was  a  mere  shadolv,  being 
conferred  by  thirty  beadles,  representing  the  courts  *  for  the  sake 
^  of  the  auspices, '  as  Cicero  says.  Thus  were  the  three  assem- 
blies  finally  reduced  to  one,  and  the  discord  of  the  castes  nearly 
extinguished. 

The  fiction  of  giving  assent  by  the  thirty  beadles,  dhows  how 
much  there  was  in  the  genius  of  Roman  legislation  mmilar  to 
that  of  England.  To  neglect  the  auspices  would  have  been 
irreligious ;  to  turn  them  mto  a  form  was  very  bearable^  J«t 
so,  after  the  English  clergy  in  1665  lost  the  right  of  taidn^ 
themselves,  the  custom  was  continued,  and  Is  still  kept  vtp,  m 
summoning  them  to  convocation  at  each  new  parliament.  AH 
the  forms  of  electing  proctors  or  deputies  are  gone  throogh  u 
the  dioceses,  and  a  speaker  chosen  at  Paul's  church  r  but'tU 
crown  pror<^ue8  them  before  they  can  proceed  to  business. 

It  is  curiop  to  contrast  also  our  congi  dt  elire^  with  an  'VBSr 
logons  device  at  Rome.  In  regard  to  the  Irish  church,  tilt 
stniightforward  manner  is  pursued  of  appointing  a  new  bishop'fty 
letters  patent  from  the  crown ;  but  in  England,  as  though  diat 
were  an  impiety,  the  deans  and  chapters  have  leave  to  elect  Ae 
person  nominated  by  the  crown,  with  the  punishment  of  ontla^ 
if  they  refuse.  A  salutary  method  of  reconciling  the  advocated  tx 
smostolic  prelacy  to  the  profanity  of  royal  appointment !  At  R(rtae 
iuso,  about  a  century  before  Chiist,  it  was  thought  amiss  that- Al^ 
election  of  the  high  priest  should  rest  with  the  college  of  prieks; 
but  to  take  it  from  tiiat  religious  body  and  give  it  to  the  pepuUr 
assembly,  would  have  been  profane.  The  tribune  CnsetUd  Dboiitiv 
compromised  the  matter  as  follows.  Out  of  the  thirty^-fivetrilM^ 
he  enacted  that  only  seventeen  should  be  assembled,  and  that  AlH 
high  priest  should  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  them.  E)v4{i  if 
the  whole  seventeen  were  unanimous,  this  constituted- '%M'.ii 
minority  of  the  thirty-five,  and  therefore  their  consent  hftf ^felo 
force  of  law.  Yet  the  Domitian  law  enacted,  that  the 
sliould  then  elect  the  person  so  recommended  to  them,  asij 
been  elected  by  the  whole  thirty-five.  Thus  Roman  scruptitbriW 
wasi  satisfied  that  no  compulsion  on  the  priests  was  really  tld^t 
when  they  were  obliged  bv  law  to  acknowledge  as  in  the  parttcuhr 
case  compulsory,  that  wliicli  in  otlier  cases  would  not  oare  "be^ 
compulsory.  .  -iv. . 
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After  the  Publilian  Iaw»  we  said  tliat  die  didcorcl  of  tlie  cast^ 
Eia  nearly  exUiiguished.  For  tlie  only  remaiumg  strCigglea  le- 
«r4^»  are  marked  by  no  greater  vehemence  thau  is  to  be  ex*- 
Hcted  at  every  contested  election.  The  dictatonibipr  the  censor- 
ijp,  and  finally  the  priesthood,  were  gained  so  easily  by  the 
jpbeians,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  particular 
position  at  all :  A  rhetorical  historian,  like  Livy,  would  always 
tink  it  decent  to  represent  that  there  was  some ;  and  would  be 
^  of -the  opportunity  of  writing  speeches  about  it.  Finally^  we 
did  in  the  epitome  of  the  eleventh  (last)  book  of  Livy,  that  ^after 
§IQvere  and  long  seditions  because  of  debta^  the  people  for  the 
If^  time  seceded  to  the  Janiculum;  whence  they  were  brought 
lack  by  the  dictator  J.  Hortensius.' 

,>]it  is  stated  by  Pliny»  that  on  this  occasion,  the  dictator  passed 
law ;  that  <  whatever  the  plebeian  assembly  commands*  is  bind- 
\f%ig  on  all  Roman  citizens :'  the  very  words  in  which  Livy  states 
^  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  is  explained  by  Mr,  Keightley,  after 
liebuhr)  to  have  been  an  annulling  of  the  veto  possessed  by  the 
\nate.  We  tliink  however  that  it  is  not  clearly  proved  tliat 
^y^  direct  veto  ever  existed  by  which  the  senate,  even  in  the 
Iciest  times,  could  annul  a  command  of  the  supreme  assembly, 
fi^t  this  is  no  place  for  discussing  these  obscure  matters.  We 
ill  only  add,  that  this  '  Hortensian  *  law  of  Pliny  appears  to  be 
|i9  same  as  that  which  Cicero  calls  the  '  Msenian/  ascribing  it  to 
isenius,  who  was  a  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  vear  n.  <;. 
$6. 

In  the  opinion  even  of  Niebuhr,  the  popular  power  was  now 
Ifinaiugly  great ;  yet  now  commenced  the  time  of  internal  peace 
a4  univer^  patriotism.  Facts  disprove  theory ;  doubtless 
ecause  the  community  was  not  yet  corrupted  by  victory  and 
apioe,  and  the  people  had  deeply  seated  habits  of  order  and 
nty. 

.  But  when  Rome  had  at  length  attained  so  well  balanced  a 
OMtitution,  why  did  she  degenerate  ?  Had  she  not  after  all  the 
eeds  of  dissolution  in  her,  owing  to  the  unhappy  circumstance 
bat  the  people  were  by  law  the  true  sovereign  ?  And  this  is  a 
iscstion  worth  answering. 

We  may  reply  by  a  suppositious  case,  which  our  readers  will 

Epreciate.  We  read  in  English  history,  that  under  our  early 
irman  kings,  indeed  nearly  down  to  the  great  charter,  a  Nor- 
aan  £Eiction  kept  dominion  in  the  English  boroughs.  Thus  in  the 
pirporation  of  Loudon  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle,  that 
lie  Saxons  wore  admitted  to  equality  with  the  dominant  caste. 
Appose  England  at  tlmt  time  without  a  central  government,  and 


*  Pofftumius  celebreted  his  triumph  (b.  c.  2114)  in  8pite  of  the  ffciiatc'.s  o]>> 
•osition  :   wliich  Livv  rebitcsas  a  thine  lawful,  tli<>u)2r}i  unpreccdriited. 


that  tlie  Londoners,  having  become  stroiii!;  by  union,  Iiave  made 
war  on  riTtheir  neighbourtj  sirfgrtrihaffiy  con*liel*d  lhe'*fcoIe 
iriBnd.  It  is  eri<ient  that  ^e  governnient,  which  fWlib^ndliWl 
espansiTe,  while  London  was  a  rfty,  ha«  becttnfeB'^y^riy,  tiWt 
ttat  LondoA  fe  an  empire.  A  new  artrf  infrnitcty  mttt*^'ezi^ 
^re  refonn  is  now  wMdng,  to  put  tlie  inhMbitantSffPallG^  ' 
on  a'par  with  tiiose  of  the  con^uetihg  city.  Th«  ■frilita  ofR,. 
dotn  Ore  not  to  be  expected  from  a  coantry  in  a  AtateiAf  tlhiy^. 
Who  would  lay  tlie  blame  on  dtmorrac^.  If  after  >tliftiUulU;*"#ttit 
tn  rack  and  ruin  ?  But  so  lar  Were  the  Romans  fftitn  t>eini 
(Iranosed  to  admit  the  Italians  to  eqnal  rigtts,  tfftf  ih^yWuMM 
with  the  most  bitter  contempt  the  claims  df  theh'olo'  AMM 
^ies,  the  Latins;  who  were  indeed  but  otie  people  -Widl''tll#tiL 
Mr.  Keightley  has  well  told  this  scene,  haying  bereiteV  ■-'■'" 
given  a  judi(nou8  and  spirited  abridgment  of  Lirf. 

'  Audience  was  given  tu  them  [^the  Latin  deputiesj  ou  the  C«|iilQi, 
itnd  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  their,  demands.  XhuwD 
^e  Latins  were  now  the  more  numeroua  people  of  the  t« ;o,  ihej  to& 
reijiiiced  a  union  of  perfect  Muiilitj, — one  of  the  auisiils,  and  on^  lS 
of  the  senate  to  be  Loliiis,  while  Rome  should  be  the  seui  iif  governmeAr 
and  Romans  the  name  of  the  united  nation.  But  (he  senate  ex<^In]nta 
against  the  unheard-of  extravagance  of  these  demiinds.  Th^'jrfa 
were  invoked  as  witneiwes  of  this  scandalous  breach  nf  faith,  ■artd'IW 
consul  Manlius  vowed,  that  if  they  consented  to  lie  thus  dictMMI''^ 
he  would  come  girt  with  his  nword  into  the  senate-honae,-  and  ^■lirf'lli 
Ant  Latin  he  saw  there.  Tradition  said,  that  when  the  gad<'*M 
Appealed  to,  and  the  Latin  pnetnr  Anniua  spoke  with  otmteaijptMR'lfcl 
Human  Jupiter,  loud  claps  of  tliunder  and  a  sudden  sturm  frf  wia^al 
rain  told  the  oiiger  of  the  deitv  ;  and  as  Annius  went  off.  fuU  i*(4l|^ 
be  tumbled  down  the  flight  of  steps  and  lay  lifeless  ftt  ^e  ttMHll 
Jl,  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  saved  the  other  ei^rfm  qff 
tbe  fury  of  the  people.  War  was  furth^vith  declared,  andpCh^  foifr 
wtlar  aimies  were  levied.' — p.  139.  ',    .■,11111  -r'' 

Their  bebavour  to  the  Samnites  is  equally  nnreaaondlle.  '"tffi 
Keighdey  well  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  two  nattoAlt.'  ^■■"■"" 

'  ^After  the  capture  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Candioe  Foi^^^kt 
tennd  accorded  [to  the  Romans]  hy  PontiuR,  werf :  the  mitm  iliiBiJ 
the  ancient  alliance  between  Rome  and  Samnium  ;  the  witbdnMsM 
all  Boioan  colonics  from  places  belonging  to  the  Samnit«ft:  a^W 
giving  back  all  places  to  which  they  had  a  right.  The  atxa*  *M 
baggage  of  the  vanquished  army  as  a  matter  of  course  to  lie  giTMl  Jff 
t«  the  oonqueiors.  How  rarely  ha.^  Rome  ever  gruuted  a  vanaujmtt 
vnemy  terms  so  mild  as  these  !  Yet  the  Roman  historian!!  ^ad  W 
audacity  to  talk  of  the  insolence  of  the  victorious  Samnites  ;  ^aa,.(M 
Roman  senate  and  people  the  baseness,  meanness,  injuRtice,  aha  W' 
boritj  to  put  to  an  ignominious  death  the  noble  PontniS  tw*nt4^#rai 
jearsafter." — p.  147-  .atiumunfpf^  ffjM 
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ir.  Readers  nvay  renieaber,  Ijbat  Po^tiuii  taiA  ju^t  jjfcnnfa^ed  ^iffi 
f)i|r,  annie&':  unb^rt ;  tliat  tbe  RamaoB  tobk  tbe  jvliif le  fj^Yjp* 
9f:tb^  treaty  of  wkich  they  would  not  ratify  pne,^uti^r.;^)|4 
fri^o.  they,  deliveried  to  Pontius's  will  toe  jfi^w-BMlJi^^''^'' 
^|p|d  gworo  to  the  treaty,  he  indignantly. «ejl^  4^fil(i^ 
I,,  like  treacdiery.  the  Romans  afterwardi  ,l»efafiV4^;tpf;t;t|e 
flBtine^  in  Spain,  and  (as  ^we  hate  those,  whoin  w^':  m^Y!^ 
|Ped*)  purtuea  their  advantage  with  like  implacability, .  . , :  / 
4r'  the  tale  is  straightforward.  The  Samnites  soon  understofif 
)ie  Romans  wouul  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  slavery  i,.9fi^ 
K  deadly  struggle  began.  We  could  not  have  anticipillx^ 
tl^e  Romans  would  be  so  successful;  considering  the. rug- 
IW  }of  the  Apennines  along  the  sides  of  which  the  Sainnit^s 
,  and  the  untameable  heart  of  that  free  and  simple  peop)^.; 
e  virtuous  habits  were  afterwards  the  eulogy  of  the  Iloman 
0  ITieir  subjugation  is,  however,  attributed  to  their  m^t  of 
dentral  authority,  which  could  iivatch  against  and  pmt^^tl^ 
i't^B  machinations  of  Rome.  It  i^-as  not  effected  without  ue 
Vide-spread  carnage  and  desolation  of  the  land.  Of ,  tbe 
ky  with  which  the  Roman  gored  and  trampled  his  profiitsatie 
ITfi  inay  find  an  indication  in  jPolybius's  statement  more  tha^na 
fy  later ;  that  on  taking  a  city,  they  not  only  stab  everv 
a  creature  whom  they  meet,  but  even  hack  the  dogs  and 
;  in  pieces.  A  like  statement  is  made  by  Thucydides  cioa* 
ig  the  barbarians  of  Thrace. — And  when  at  last  Italy  was 
led  to  Rome,  it  was  no  longer  the  same  Italy  as  it  had  oeen. 
r  tracts  had  been  half  desolated ;  some  confiscated  by  public 
"but  appropriated  to  themselves  by  Roman  grandees ;  others 
it  up  at  a  low  price;  others  allotted  to  Roman  colonies: 
iiined  agriculturists  swelled  the  town  mobs,  and  not  leafek 
If  Home.  The  slave  trade  was  stocked  with  captives  froAi 
imerous  and  merciless  wars,  and  actively  supplied  laboiitefs 
e  large,  but  desolate,  estates.  In  fact  it  might  have  been 
en  that  slave  culture  would  now,  in  spite  of  law,  carry  every 
before  it;  for  besides  the  cheapness  of  slaves,  no  proprietoir 
count  on  keeping  free  labourers ;  as  they  were  perpetually 
d  off  to  supply  the  sumies.  In  the  place  of  the  old  Italian 
iiiry  were  fierce  and  lazy  barbarians,  dreadful  in  insurrection, 
seless  for  work.  But  we  are  anticipating,  and  proceeding 
ipidly.  Before  this,  another  implacable  war  against  the 
lOauIs,  had  ended  in  the  extermination  of  that  people  *lfl 
y  short  time  from  the  whole  plain  on  each  side  of  tue  Po, 
bt  a  few  places  close  under  the  Alps:'  (PolyB.  ii.  85 ;> 
^t  luxuriant  soil,  under  slave  cultivation  and  cut  ttj-wi^ 
lir^.g^Quod^.  yiras  unable  tp  afford  food  for  more 'than  its  {i#fi 

•  population.  .  .=  • ,  •„* 

uria  was  the  longest  to  escape  desolation;   but  this  district 
.  IV.  Q 
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in  common  with  all  Italy  suffered  the  plague  oi*the  Marsic  war 
and  that  of  Sulla;  respecting  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
extracting  a  striking  a  passage  from  Niebuhr : 

'Those  terrible  ravages,  which  spreading  from  place  to  place, 
visited  every  region  of  Italy,  and  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  were  entirely  swept  away,  must  also  have  proved  destructive 
to  monuments  of  every  kind,  especially  to  writings.  In  many  districto 
the  population  was  changed.  Such  was  the  final  vengeance  on  Stfm.' 
nium :  such  the  end  of  the  persevering  resistance  opposed  by  £tniria  to 
Sulla*8  tyrannical  and  short-sighted  resolution  to  do  avray  with  every  thing 
that  in  the  course  of  ages  had  been  yielded  to  circumstances  :  such-.tl^ 
end  of  her  struggle  to  maintain  the  rights  she  had  been  rewarded  vith 
for  standing  aloof  from  the  cause  of  Italy.  The  old  Etruscan  iwtiop 
with  her  science  and  literature  ceased  to  exist.  The  npUlet^ ,  Tfrjbo 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  common  cause^  fell  by  the  sword.  Military 
colonies  were  established  in  the  large  towns,  and  the  Latin  language  W- 
came  the  only  one  prevalent.  The  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  stnji^. 
of  all  landed  property,  and  reduced  to  pine  in  poverty  under  forclSii 
masterSj  whose  oppression  deadened  every  national  recolleCtioil  ih'  t& 
degraded  generation  that  followed,  and  left  them  no  other  wish  'tbflA' 
that  of  becoming  Romans  altogether. 

I  ■ 

Thus  did  all  Italy  at  length  become  Roman;  but  she ^JM 
withered  under  the  cruel  grasp;  and  the  metropolis  witl^.,jtft 
enormous  population,  being  permanently  dependent  for  cqr^-ffi;^ 
Sicilj"  and  Egypt,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  \vdnds  and  wavesjp,^ 
most  imperfect  state  of  navigiition.  ,  . .,, 

Matters  were  not  so  far  gone,  but  were  rapidly  tending. ^ 
this  result,  when  Tiberius  Gracchus  brought  forward  his  bJl|s|./QJI 
which  the  main  object  was  to  e^orce  the  existing  laws  for  cuUivar 
tion  by  freemen  :  and  now  arose  the  intestine  fections  in.,),lopW9^ 
the  fault  of  which  is  so  commonly  thrown  on  ^  democracy^*,  .,]3|Ut 
the  iault  was  in  tyranny ;  the  fault  was,  that  the  freemen  .^ 
one  city  could  vote  away  the  wealth  and  the  lives  of  half  ,)(|ij$ 
world;  that  the  illegal  gains  of  office  were  so  enorxnouSf,  as^tQ 
tempt  men  to  buy  them  at  any  price:  hence,  force  aiid.bnbffiK 
were  alike  used  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Fronq  ttus 
time  and  onward,  hured  bands  of  gladiators  paraded  the.street^tW 
blockaded  the  forum  ;  votes  were  publicly  bought  and  sold;.,^i|y) 
on  one  occasion,  Julius  Csesar  passed  an  ex  post  facto  \»^^fi 
legalize  his  own  bribery.  Under  that  which  was  called  a  c|^mp^ 
cracy,  tlie  executiye  had  grown  to  a  gigantic  size;    wl}il^,jl}^ 

\ - -   _  ■  '  ^  ''i'pL- 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  a  number  in  the  'Quarterly  ReyjtipffJ^ 
been  pubUabed,  in  which  tlic  writer  ^tribulc:ij  tlie  whole  fault  of  thcsr  £^t^ 
to  the  '  Ballot ;'  and  speaks  as  though  tlie  project  of  Tiberius  Grac^htif  «y 
obviously  wicked.  He  styles  it  simply  *  An  Agrarian  Law  f  as  if  t&'uMr 
att,  that  it  was  n  scheme 'for  dividiiij^  priTatc  property.  ».;    Jhih  i-* 


•a^body.had  Wfia(>eipe«u«Uy:,<legrdded  Uy  ilic  artifice  of, 
■ndist  wfao'feJ  tbeiri Mties  mtli  curn,  and  Uie»  eyes  wi4\ 
pectacles.  Of  uoivei^  Bilffr^e  we  liave  tbrtainly  nq  pa^ 
l^iration ;  but  we  believe,  that  the  wildest  advocate  of  it 
^pnelv^  O^ver  dreamed  of  so  absurd  a  government  as  tlial 
mjn  tlte  days  .of  the  .Qracdu.  Let  us  bflt  conceive  tt)«' 
^.L^odon  ajidtlie,;eii.vir(HU  Jnonopolisbg  the  fraDcMse^ 
^mtntton  qf  M  the.gmtry  -of  all  the  rest  of  Englojidf, 
Aeax  vot(S'det«niHiiiB^t-T— not  only  lite  uiiiiisters  of  si^te), 
ify^jT'^^erDon  for  all:  our  eotcBtes  and  more  liesidi'M;  \mP. 
f  ^the  kmd.  Suck  was  tka  pop«lK.a«enltly>oflHoQM(i 
JiM  decide  who  ^uld  be  memberr  of  parliameity'lbHttiitq 
Hb  iof  parlisment  itaelf  j  tind  no  one  bvt  the  tribraiaicouidl 
ib'a'Veto.  .„.,:,-   ,.,.!   .ii:« 

tins  Graccbns  had  touched  the  intiei^tk  of  '^«  "^tii-im 
"IK'was  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  dea !  -  But'  he-  *rirt' 
r,1je,  demanded  that  the  publtp  landi,  Bhatnteles|dj['tfniqH^- 
i|j^le,B»  agaiDSt  right  and  ag^st  I&w;  sboultF  be  mtWefl' 
^juSBs.  This  was  most  le^d,  as  moat  ht^n^tly  ia^d^'i 
usurpations  had  been  so  avstematically  winked  at;  u^t^tfi^,' 
ands  had  long  been  bought  and  sold  as  property.  Tn'e 
ivas  therefore  felt  as  exceedingly  uvere,  andwtopnfattbly 
d,  especially  considering  the  timet.  Mbreoverm'Bodfmft 
>  believed  to  be  essentiul  to  the  wet&re  of 't^  Hata^'riW 
U-exceeded  his  constitutional powen as  tribuoek  '  Bufclfwfe! 
:nd,  this  is  a  trifle ;  for  it  is  as  certain  that  those  vmm 
ti  were  touched,  were  resolved  on  his  deaths  by  Ait'ot 
ahs,  as  it  b  every  way  probable  that  he  had  none  bub  th*, 
notives.  Nasica,  the  high  priest,  his  Idnaman,  a  lar^ 
Ider  and  slave-holder,  w)ien  the  consnl  Muci(»  ScAvoui 
tonse  illegal  violence  against  that  which  had  a^  legal  r«^ 
H  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  mob  of  senators  and  bifihtti 
ikh'  bludgeons  and  broken  benches,  atbicked  'Hberius  omA 
impeding  friends,  and  slew  three  hundred,  imtlodin^iA* 
jeet  of ueir  hate.  ■■  i   \i,i,'-y: 

n'for  the  first  time  for  centuries,'  says  Mr.  Keighlilejt,!  ih 
iIrb  blood  shed  in  dvil  contest  in  Rome ;  a  preludia  itom* 
U»  which  were  soon  to  be  of  every- day  oecnirenfieb  T* 
itiial  disgrace  of  the  Roman  aristocracy;  aad  to  tbeie  own 
te  ruin,  their  avarice  first  caused  civil  disoord^. and  their 
ipt  of  law,  divine  and  human,  sprinkled  lite  tanple.of 
r  Optimus  Maximus  with  the  sacred  blood  of  a  tribune,  and 
to  despise  the  majesty  of  office,  and  the  sanctity  of 

B/  ..•■■■:  .     .;::-.   ■ 

itfVe, brought  down  our  remarks  to'  the  crii^'oft^  vhleh 
,'vi,joiirer.ii;i  Roi»e,  but  bryte,  forCfe  J|^^,  ^^^W^ 
he  sooner  tiey  wer«  under  .a  deipatic  rale,  ]u^',£f^^ 
S2 
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But  the  subject  of  the  baUot  ib  of  too  mudi  interest  at  prasent,  1o 
let  it  pafis  wholly  unnoticed.  Cicero's  testimony  to  ite  —ischiff 
in  his  third  book  of  Laws  (oh.  15—^17)  is  very  explicit  *  Wlu>»* 
says  he,  ^does  not  perceive,  that  the  law  of  oallot  has  destrmredl 
*the  authority  of  the  better  classes?  The  peopk^  vshiJte  fnt^ 
^ never  desired  it;  but  when  oppressed  by  the  dominmtUm  4md 
^violence  of  the  powefful^  demanded  it  And  now  you  wtUfisnd 
^  that  in  the  trials  of  powerful  criminals^  fewer  are  comdemnedbg 
^  ballotj  than  used  to  be  condemned  by  the  voice/  This  Tesuk^'-  Itf 
attributes  to  bribery ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it.  Butwe  canliot 
help  extracting  Mr.  Keightley 's  very  curious  remarks :  ^  <•'  ^ 

•  The  rule  he  (Cicero)  gives  is  the  true  one.  Optimatibus*  vfjb^ 
plebi  libera  sunto  (suffragiu).  It  is  certainly  unjust  in  a  lan^It^fu*  rail 
instance,  to  require  his  tenant  to  vote  against  his  conscience  ;  biit  ,f)^e 
latter  should  reflect  how  seldom  it  is  really  a  matter  of  consciekeef'fH 
hofv  likely  it  is  that  he  does  not  think  for  himself  in  these  matters  ;  and 
therefore  how  much  more  likely  it  is  that  the  landlord,  who  has  a  MSiif 
in  the  country,  may  have  its  real  interest  at  heart,  than  the  omtcrf'til^ 
journalist  to  whom  he  pins  his  faith,  who  probably  has  not  a  stake  fa' it^ 

We  apprehend  that  few  tenants  doubt,  whether  their  landlonll 
desire  the  prosperity  of  their  own  stake ;  but  to  have  a  pecuniar^/ 
interest  in  a  question,  is  not  generallv  thought  to  help  a  roan  '|io 
an  unbiassed  judgment.  But  indcerf,  the  argument  is  toolanifW- 
tably  weak  to  deserve  notice;  and  we  quote  this  chiefly  t^ 
express  our  regret  that  Mr.  K.  has  lowered  his  history  in  soinc 
very  few  places  to  the  tone  of  a  partizan.  Yet  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  never  afraid  of  being  energetic  again^r 
oppression,  nor  slow  to  recognize  and  extol  true  patriotism.         | 

To  return  to  the  ballot.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  does  not  s^cj 
how  exceedingly  inapplicable  is  Roman  balloting  to  our  "Englisli 

Juestion.  If,  indeed,  it  were  proposed  to  extinguish  debate  in^.^! 
ouses  of  Parliament,  to  conceal  the  votes  of  the   memberSVfe 
enact  that  legislators,  judges,  and  juries  should  all  use  the  ballot? 

it! 

urge  that  honourable  members  Mill  prove  treacherous  to  ifil^^ 
constituents ;  that  the  offices  of  state  will  be  set  up  to  sale :  thiit 


*  Moreover,  if  he  l)as  Iiiniscif  understood  Cicero,  lie  lias  not  enajbleiti  (us 
fftidfrs  to  understand.  *  I  liaxe  no  objection  to  these  tcgiilhtkMv''iirtl[ 
Jioero  in  ch.  17*  *  if  they  are  meant  to  stop  cun\-asjiinf)^,  M  thoy  ^ti«tsllra(#i 


*  Jfik*'  iatcM  ugaiikift  laii taking  ctm  be,  ett/orottd,  ht  iht  p^>plca ^keep  .4biif 

'  iickc^,  as  a  protector  of  liberty,  provided  only  it  be  aliown  ^  ^•4f  ^IffK-. 

*  and  most  rcspcctiiblc  citizens,  and  be  mluntarily  offered  ;  to  thai  therm  nuijjhf 

*  fibti'iy  in  the  rery  art  htf  fehirh  the  penp/e  it  Me  to  r/ive  an  h6nM  yrtttffiwi^ 
'  to§oid  wen,'  »■'    '  * -Mr  .jj-iir'.*' 


aU,  in  shoit,  must  go  wrong,  when  die  vigilant  €ye  of  tkeaatioii 
iftiwitii4rawn  from  our  public  men.  Ana  from  ibis  op^ti^ni^nB 
suppose  that:  few  supporters  of  the  ballot  wobld- difisenti  But  tlie 
fingHsh  question  is^:  whether  the  vote  shonid  be  secret  wbicb  Js 
given  to  ?l noA^jfficial  person;  who  not  only  does  not  rcap^-as 
xnember  of  parliament,  a  harvest  of  gain  by  whieb  he  can  re- 
imburse  himself  for  countless  briberies,  but  is  unavoidably  put  to 
very,  large  expenses,  for  which  but  few  can  any  way  reimburse 
tiueimelves.  A  Roman  grandee,  who  was  canvassing  for  the 
station  of  pro«-consul  of  Sicily,  or  commander  of  tlie  armies  in 
Gaul,  might  possibly  afford  half  a  million  sterling  to  buy  votes;  bat 
will  a  cajididate  for  a  seat  in  our  house  of  commons  iind  it  pro- 
Hi^tie  so  to  squander  ?  Unless  this  question  can  be  answered  in 
Hie  affirmative,  the  whole  matter  stands  on  perfectly  different 
founds  from  that  of  the  Roman  ballot 

:  We  desire  our  readers  not  to  suppose  that  in  anything  of  th^ 
above  we  are  advocating  either  the  ballot  or  democracy;  w^ 
would  only  fain  see  things  put  on  their  right  footing,  and  thaH 
history,  should  not  be,  first  viewed  superficially^  and  then  made  tq 
minister  to  party.  We  think  it  to  be  the  same  error  which  taxes 
I|.oman  *  democracy '  with  the  tumults  of  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  and  American  *  democracy '  with  the  enormities  of  tl^^ 
slave-holding  states ;  and  that  those  who  read  history  with  so 
tittle  <Cscrimination,  will  read  it  only  to  be  lead  astray. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  topics.  We  think 
Mr.  Keightley  has  acted  wisely,  in  not  permitting  his  scepticism 
concerning  the  early  history  to  lead  to  the  suppression  of  any 
part  He  gives  the  common  tales,  in  a  poetical  shape,  with  concH 
menta  on  them.  To  speak  generally  of  his  history,  we  iSnd  the 
narrative  full  and  spirited,  often  eloquent,  and  generally  iu^t^  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  The  principal  fault  that  strikes  i|&, 
is  111  a  certain  weariness  which  the  mind  feels  from  the  want  of 
definite  breaks  and  stops  in  the  history.  In  English  history,  the 
series  of  kings,  though  an  unphilosophical  division,  is  highly  con-, 
yei^ient  for  memory,  and  for  resting  the  mind  ;  as  is  the  cluster^, 
uig  of  reigns  into  dynasties  :  in  the  early  Roman  history  it  re- 
quTres  skill  in  the  narrator  to  mark  off  the  time,  so  as  to  make  up 
for  this  want.  We  would,  also,  recommend,  that  in  any  new 
edition  of  this  or  any  of  his  works,  he  would  call  in  the  aid  of 
some  cool  judging  friend,  to  cut  out  from  his  prefaces  and  adver- 
tisements disagreeable  little  traits  of  personal  conceit,  which 
would  lead  many  persons  to  augur  meanly  of  his  production^ 
it  wcnild  be  ill-natured  to  quote  proof  tliat  this  is  not  said  cause** 
lessJy.  But'  on  the  whole,  we  feel  that  his  book  is  a  most  valu- 
able introduction  to  Roman  history,  and  one  that  was  tniiiJKi 
w^xitedi*  Ferguson's  history,  with  which  alone  tliis  can  be.cumr 
pared,  has  numerous  merits;  but  makes  not  the  least  ])reten9ion 
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to  tLrow  light  on  the  darker  periods.  We  are  sojry,  th^t  Mr. 
Keightley  has  allowed  himself  to  be  called  away  from  coriipleting 
I^is  Koman  History,  by  engaging  in  a  History  of  Etigiaiid,  tH^ 
certainly  was  far  less  wanted;  and  the  encouragement giyefi  hib 
by  the  rapid  sale  of  his  first  edition,  seems  to  us  to  have  put  hnn 
under  a  sort  of  pledge  to  the  public  to  make  no  needless  cielaV:-!- 
for  we  cannot  allow  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  stop  short  at  the  oejitli 
of  Mark  Antony,  and  maintain  that  the  work  is  finished,  becflose, 
the  republic  is  then  at  an  end.  Every  schoolboy  wants  to  know 
somewhat  about  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  as  well  as  about  die 
republic ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  and  moral  of  the  tale  Com- 

Elete,  till  we  learn  what  fruits  imperial  Rome  reaped  from'  tie 
arren  or  bitter  laurels  of  republican  Rome. 
The  History  of  Rome,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  *  Cabinet  Cydofiaedik,' 
is  so  different  in  eliaraeter  from  the  former,  that  they  do  not  ui  tbe 
least  interfere  with  one  another.  It  is  so  deficient  in  narrative  of 
facts,  that  it  may  be  fairest  to  criticise  it  as  if  intended  only-ai^a 
supplement  to  existing  histories.  It  is  carried  down  130' die 
founding  of  Constantinople,  and  includes  not  only  a  history  tyftiie 
constitution  and  manners  of  Rome,  but  also  of  the  literatures  and 
all  this  in  two  moderate  volumes.  We  must  in  justice  confess,  that 
we  read  it  with  much  interest  and  instruction ;  nor  do  we  know 
any  other  single  book  in  the  langugc  which  would  supply  Ae 
same.  But  it  is  with  regret  that  we  complain  of  it  as  hastdy  'got 
up,  and  full  of  petty  faults.  Tn  appearance  it  would  seeuf '  as 
though  the  first  volume  had  been  sent  to  the  press  a  month  ioo 
soon.  Tlie  narrative  is  often  most  obscure*  and  the'  '^le 
crabbed.  Our  conviction  is  that  too  great  condensation  has  Deeo 
attempted  :  it  should  be  rather  tliree  volumes  than  two.-^ltar^he 
early  part,  the  conciseness  is  sometimes  very  perplexing' :  •  "  • ! 
Thus,  p.  53,  it  is  stated :  '  IVe  have  already  related  hdff  :Uic 

*  Gauls  forced  their  way  into  Italy;  how  by  degrees,  and  con- 
*stantly  reinforced  by  new  immigrations,  they  approacfaed^e 

*  Apennines,  and,  at  last,  extended  their  ravages,'  &c.  &cl  'THas 
seems  to  be  the  recapitulation  of  some  ample  narrative ;  bQt'iifter 
much  searching  of  tiio  book  we  ran  find  only  the  followiik^  ftwut 
sentence.  *  The  Lombard  branch  [of  the  Etruscans]  had  Ittnf 
been  crushed  by  the  Gallic  expeditions. 

So  in  p.  66.  '  Upper  Italy  lay  already  desolate:'  but  wlialfW 

*  To  orive  one  illustration  out  of  fifty.  A  voung  friend  nf  oars,  od  mtfiV 
the  folio  wins:  sentence  from  vol.  i.  p.  211 :  'Tlie  prmtor  Valerius  had  coUoQted 
a  considerable  number  of  vessels,  took  from  the  king  Oricunt,  ^hioh  Af  W 

greviously  conquered  :'  su])posed  that  took  was  antinue  Entrlisli  fbrfuftieii^tLit 
'ricum  was  the  king's  name,  and  that  the  vessels  had  been  capfwed  bj 
Valerhis  from  the  aforesaid  king.  It  should  he:  Valerius  ooUfictod^thc 
Tcsscls,  *  and  gained  ponftoJtsiort  of  (hicuni,  y\\\'n:h  Utc  king  h%d  }irrvimyJj.poa- 
guered.*  Another  tliought  it  was  a  misprint  for  '  king  q/'Oricmn/  or  kin{r<'' 
Oricum.  '" 
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d^splat^d  it,  the  reader  has  to  suess;  and  indeed,  what  is  ipjea^t 
„^y  ;  i^^pcr  Jt^y;.  for  ^U 

7n(iai;)caple.  devicey  pt  .^i^pqcseding  ccaisuls  by.inilitaEy^lriVu^^^     wi^ 

^^Ifpusul^r  power,  .fgr  th.e  ^sake  of  keeping  the.  plebeians  oiit  b^t^e 

.^((ppM^^Iate;  i^^iof  narrated  at  all;  tliou^  in  one  place  ^milita^ 

tribunes'  are  spoken  of,  in  another  we  read  of  ^consular  tribiuii^.' 

I  -T^e  whole  senes  of  important,  cimnges  in  the  powers  of  the  trib^ 

..comprehended  between  the  laws  of  Lcetorius  and  of.the  diotator 

,  Fublilius  are  run  through  in  a  single  short  paragraph ;  in  which 

pp  allusion  is  made  to  the  law  of  Horatius  and  Valerius ;  but  ttiis 

jfLW  is  afterwards  given  in  a  note,  while  the  explanation  in  t^e 

., le^t  is,  ^  that  the  decision  of  the  people  should  have  more  weight 

^  than  that  of  both  the  senate  and  tne  consuls — '  a  vague  or^i- 

.xii^ce  indeed;  and  a  strange  version  of,  ^quod  tributim  ]]^bes 

^  jussisset,  populum  teneret' 

Of  the  ballot  no  mention  is  made  at  all,  although  legal  and  con- 
j^titudonal  history  is  the  main  subject  of  the  book.   There  is  pft^n 
a  sarcastic  and  flippant  tone,  and  we  think  sometimes  an  unfounded 
judgment  of  characters;  as  of  Spurius  Cassius,   Caius  Gracch^is 
.  ^d  Cicero ;  against  the  last  of  whom  the  writer  seems  to  be  very 
,,  unduly  prejudiced.     We  find  something  beneath  the  dignity  of 
jhistory  in  antique  phrases  such  as:  ^ to  drive  a  trade,'  ^  to  figure 
away,'  *to  eschew  Menander,'  'eavesdroppers/  *  the  nick  of  time.' 
In  other  places,  Latinized  terms  are  used  Hith  a  new  meaning ; 
.  as ;  '  the  efficiency  of  the  tribunes,'  meaning  the  amount  of  their 
power:  'destined*  to  mesm  desigjied :  'spiritual'  to  mean  fw/^/- 
Mctual^  as  in  French  :  to  'signalize  an  abuse,'  for,  to  denounce  it 
We  dislike  such  words  as  ^succumb,'  'a  heptera,'  'legate'  for 
,., lieutenant,    'magnates'   for  grandees,    'gentes'   for  clans,    'a 
pentera,'  and  numerous  other  terms,  unintelligible  to  English 
.  readers.     But  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  amass  petty  remarks  of 
Uiis  kind.     A  more  serious  objection  would  lie  against  tlic  tone 
w^icli  he  assumes  concerning  *fate '  and  'destiny ;'  which,  coupled 
..  with  the  zealous  applause  ^iven  to  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  great 
similarity  which  he  finds  between  their  doctrine  and  that  of  the 
Christians  (!),  makes  one  fear  that  he  is  half  a  Stoic  himself.  But 
we  find  Mr.  Keightley  and  Niebuhr  use  'destiny'  to  mean  'pre- 
destination,' or  God's  Providence ;  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
ihe  benefit  of  the  supposition  to  others  besides,  while  we  dislike 
the  term.     We  hope  for  the  author's  credit,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  work  itself,  that  it  will  come  to  a  second  edition  ;  for 
ttie  excellencies  are  sterling ;  the  defects  are  in  detail  and  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment. 

Dr.  Taylor's  excellent  volume  begins  from  Constantine  tlie 
Great,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman 
arms.  To  review  it  would  therefore  airry  us  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  any  thing  that  could  be  contemplated  in  the  present 
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article :  but  we  have  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  others,   as  being 
kindred  in  subject  and  ctuuracter.    m..  '* 

,'.in  concIusioDy  we  will  venture  to  recommend  moreiteal  for  the 
piire   English  language,  in  writing  Roman  history,   if  persons 
wi^  to  be  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  unlearned.     Creeb 
writers,  like  the  modern  Germans,  improved  their  lan^ruage  A)^ 
resolving  to  use  it  for  all  purposes;  but  we  spoil  ours  by  flying, 
to  the  foreigner  for  help  the  moment  a  difficulty  arises.     Just  as 
our  Indian  travellers  annoy  their  readers  by  Soobah,  Briiyam^,  - 
N^air,  Vakeel,  Musnud,  &c.,  so  do  our  historians  of  liomeby.: 
such  words  as  llog<ition,  Gentes,  Gentiles,  Myth,  Curiat  Comili^ 
PlebLscit,  Jurisconsult,  Magnates,  Fecial,  &c.,  &c.     We  kiiQiTH 
will  be  allogod  that  the  English  and  Latin  words  in  some  cases, 
do  not  quite  coincide.     Most  true:  tlie  Roman  Bex  had  not  the. 
same  rights  as  the  English  King  ;  but  who  tlierefore  commits  ihe. 
foppery  of  leaving  the  word  untranslated  ?     Nay,  a  folse  idea  k . 
conveyed  by  Intercession,  Legate,  and  others.   We  have  to  com-  - 
plain  of  both  the  works  before  us,  for  this  oifence ;  and  we-  aie 
sorry  to  say,  it  has  of  late  become  very  popular.     Fully  allpwioc 
that  there  are  cases  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  we  wish  that  U 
should  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  admitted  as  seldom  aspos88>le..- 
Thc  Greeks  freely  translate  all  the  lloman  titles,  sayiiig  /tcoo?-^ 
BatTiXtvg   (mid-king)    for   the   Interrex,    in    English,    RegetHtiM 
cfi^apxo^*  (headman  of  the  commons)  for  the  Tribune  of  th^vl 
Plebs,  iKK\ii<Tiai  Xoxtrihg   (assemblies  of  the  classes)  for  <lit;i 
Comitia  Centuriata,  and  so  on  :  and  there  are  comparatively  ftwt/ 
cases  where  it  is  an  object  to  do  the  same,  in  which  we  cannot  iter 
it     But  we  think  a  particular  protest  is  needed  against  the  ens-; . 
torn   introduced   by   tlie    translators  of  Niebuhr,   of  rendeong.' 
*  gens,'  a  house,  M'hen  we  have  a  far  more  proper  word  d!0»>'.  Mr-; 
do  we  admire  ^burgher*  for  burgess,  'myth'  for  legend,  ^nmytfcjfnl 
epos*  for  a  legendary  poem.     A  like  decided  disapprobBlioiic/iie^< 
tliink,  is  deserved  by  the  words  ^  legate'  (which  in  English  i«eaiii>:i' 
a  papal   ambassador,   not  a  lieutenant-general  nor  a  delc»te)rj 
*•  rogation'  for  bill,  ami  '  intercession '  for  interposition,     t^ii 
there  the  slightest  occasion  for   iMitin  words  such  as  duummfh' 
quimpuTtru  &c.,  instead  of,  a  bo«u'd  [or  Commission]  of  tW9,Tr)ir 
and  of  five :  nor  do  wo  see  why  assembly  or  parliament  as  xMr 
quite  as  good  as  (vmifio.     Kut  not  to  go  farther  into  detail^  Jcitri!.-;' 
suflioe  to  have  i)ointed  out  the  principle,  that  a  historian  oaflhl 
not  to  injure  the  interest  of  his  subject  to  the  imlearned,  by  Jl^^ 
crcHsing    neodlossly   the   number   of    technical   terms^  ^theti^.i,* 
putting  a  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  history  becoQliW^ 
truly  popular.  ,  •  jI 
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IN  notifying  the  cortnnehcement  of  this  beaatiful  edition  of"  Mfr. 
'Bouthey's  works  to  our  readers,  we  intimated  our  intention  of 
revl^tring  the  whole  on  its  completion.  That  period  is  now  so 
near- at  hand  (indeed,  the  work  will  be  complete  on  the  day  ilia? 
thi^  number  of  our  review  appears),  that  we  no  longer  hesitate  tb/ 
redeem-  our  pledge. 

'Bi^fore- we  "proceed  to  speak  of  the  attractions  of  this  edition,  we 
shin  ventur^  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
author.  Those  remarks  will,  for  various  reasons,  be  very  few  and 
very  brief;  partly,  because  his  poetical  character  has  been  so  often 
dradtissedbefore;  partly,  because  its  principal  peculiarities  must  be 
already  familiar  to  our  readers;  and,  partly,  because  we  doubt  whe- 
thery  tit  present,  it  would  not  be  a  task  of  almost  insuperable  difB- 
culty  to  estimate  Mr.  Southey's  precise  merits,  or  hold  the  critical 
balances  even ;  and  tliat,  for  two  reasons. — First,  his  partizans 
arid  his  enemies  have  suffered  their  views  of  his  political  character 
and  history  (we  are  far  from  saying,  consciously)  to  bias  tlieir 
estimate, — ^to  heighten  their  eulogy,  or  to  edge  their  sarcasm.  We 
are  fully  alive  to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  this  is  far  enough  from 
bektfg  the  only  instance  in  which  politics  have  been  suffered  to  run 
riotJ  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  literature,  or  in  which  the  bias  of  party 
ha»  now  mollified  and  now  knit  the  brow  of  the  critical  Rhada- 
manthus.  But  we  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which 
a  poet  was  so  much  aflfected  by  his  political  history  as  Mr.  Southey 
has  been.  His  very  worst  productions  have  had  their  unqualified 
panegyrists — his  very  best,  almost  as  unqualified  satirists. — Th^  . 
second  reason,  why  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  Southey's  genius,  is  that  the  daring,  and  in  our  eyes, 
most  injudicious  innovations  which  distinguish  the  structure 
and  conduct  of  many  of  his  larger  poems,  and  still  more  his 
versification,  have  given  too  great  a  shock  to  our  associations 
to  permit  us  rightly  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  genius  by  which 
these  efforts  have  been  accompanied;  they  would  certainly,  how- 
ever, lead  the  generality  of  readers  rather  to  underrate  than 
overrate  that  genius. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  tegai^  this  poet's  productions — which  are  certainly  very 
varied,  and  display  great  versatility  of  genius — too  much  in  the 
ma»,  and  to  praise  or  condemn  him  without  due  discrimination. 
It  has  been  entire  eulogy,  or  almost  unqualified  condemnation; 
whereas  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  seldom  was  a  poet  whose 
best  efibrts    deserve  more  praise,  or  whose  worst  deserve  more 
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It  appears  to  us»  that  Southey  has  never  done  himself  justice : 
-has  neTerreftcbed  that  reputation  which  the  (powers  mth  ifhi^Up*' 
tnre  has  gifted  him^ai*e  fully  capable  of  achieving;*  aadtkat  because 
he  early  failed  in  perceiving  the  true  bent  of  his  genius,  and.tluie 
species  of  poetical  compositions  in  which  he  is  so  w^ll  fitted  jfo 
excel.     It  is  as  a  descriptive  poet, — it  is  in  his  shorter  efiUsiQi|> 
(always  excepting  his  'youthful  crudities'  and  those  unapea)ui% 
inanities   wliich   he   has   produced  in  his  character  of :  laiu^ 
and  by  which  he  has  so  well  maintained  tlie  ancient  aod-prp&f- 
sional  dulness  of  that  class  of  poets), — it  is  in  bis  justly  celebiiiB^ 
ballads  that  his  genius  is  most  seen;  nor  do  we  ever  turn^tajus 
'  Joan  of  Arc,'  his  '  Madoc/  his  ^  Roderic/  his  '  Thalabay'  or  ^ 
^  Curse  of  Kehama '  (on  which,  with  an  author's  so  often  Ul-ji9i4g|d 
estimate  of  his  own  efforts,  he  appears  to  rely  principally  l^r /(tts 
fame,)  without  regretting  that  ambition  should  ever  have  indiju^ 
him  to  neglect  his  proper  domain,  and  to  aspire  after  a  wider  slf^ 
to  him,  we  are  convinced,  unattainable  empire.      In  these  lus 
longer  poems  almost  the  only  merit  they  have  is  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  the    descriptions;    more  especially   of  ezl^inl 
nature.     So  great,  indeed,  is  the  beauty  of  many  of  these  descrip- 
tions, that,  had  he  attempted  a  poem  which  would  have  .given 
full  scope  to  his  powers  (like  the  '  Task '  of  Cowper  for  instaDQ9)» 
in  which,  while  there  should  be  great  variety,  he  need  select^if^f 
such  topics  as  he  was  qualified  to  treat  well,  we  have  little  dp^ 
that  his  success  would  have  been  equal  to  that  of  almost  aay  of 
our  great  descriptive  poets.     The  reader  would  not  have  lopic^ 
for  that  which  he  now  naturally  expects  to  find  in  the  aboke- 
named '  Epics,' — for  though  Mr.  Southey  rejects  the  title  oi^B^^ 
they  must  be  critically  regarded  as  such ; — he  would  not,li|ifS 
looked  for  a  connected,  well-woven,  intertexture  of  probofJi^ 
cidents;    strongly  conceived  and  well-sustained  characters^. ;^ 
intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  that  intensity. Qf.fiqpp- 
tion  which  can  alone  qualify  the  epic  or  dramatic  writer, jt|9>.£iq|^ 
or  lay  aside  his  own  individuality,  and  to  assume  that  of  4)e-CRt- 
tions  of  his  own  fancy.     His  genius  would  have  had  J&ia^  pljlif t 
might  have   expatiated  at  will  where   it  was  strong,  apd^l^ 
sequestered  itself  from  those  walks  of  art  in  which  it  musil^fmietr 
to  disadvantage.     In  a  word,  we  regard  Mr.  Southey's.  neriM^ 
a  descriptive  poet,  very  great  indeed, — as  an  epic  poet»  very  lc|^f,.jlft 
his  epic  poems,  we  look  in  vain  for  those  qualities  wbi([;j)  ]bi|ie 
always  been  regarded,  and  always  will  be,  as  the  highest  ffdn*' 
very  difficult  species  of  composition.     We  can  see  nptl^j^nff^irf 
artful  fable,  of  that  combination  of  invention  and  judgm^.ifwb 
reconciles  apparent  impossibilities, —  the  most  daring  c^eatiomi^ 
fancy  with  a  just  regard  to  the  laws  of  poetic  probability s>-4ill 
less,  do  we  see  of  that  power  of  strongly  defining  charapter«  W^P'' 
pressing  passion,  which  are  no  less  required  in  the  ^iq  ^^^ifBt, 
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matic  poet;-— that  power  of  self-obliyion — of  thinking  with  1  the 
iDlnd  and  feeling  with  the  heart  of  the  characters 'repretented 
t&Mfi.  Wheki  Mr.  Southey  in  his  lighter  and  :sbMter::;t>nt0s 
flfpeaks  in  fais  own  person,  and  from  the  prompting  of  his  owfa 
feelings,  we  generally  find  —  though  be  is  habitually  apt'  (to 
be  too  copious  and  diffusive — that  freshness,  warmth,  atid  sponta- 
'neity,  that  vivacity  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  diction  whieh  ave 
ever  found  in  the  true  poet;  nor  is  there  any  reader  we  should oon- 
eerve  but  must  at  once  detect  the  difierence  of  manner  and  style, 
'  when  he  compares  these  with  the  long,  and  to  us  inexpressibly 
'heavy  pages  of  *Madoc'  or  *  Roderick  It  might,  at  first,  be 
be  thought  that  he  who  could  give  simple  and  earnest  expression 
'lo  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  would  be  equally  successful  in 
giving  utterance  to  those  of  fictitious  characters — of  the  combina- 
tions of  intellect  and  passion  which  fancy  has  called  into  existence. 
But  fact  and  experience  plainly  prove,  that  this  would  be  a  rash 
conclusion ;  that  he  who  is  quite  equal  to  the  one  may  be  utterly 
unequal  to  the  other ;  and  that  the  interval  is  great  between  the 
descriptive,  and  the  epic  or  dramatic  poet.  The  '  Seasons '  of 
Thompson  is  a  descriptive  poem  of  the  highest  order ;  his  tragedy 
takes  comparatively  low  rank.  Gray  and  Collins  are  lyric  poets 
of  great  merit ; — we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that 
they  could  have  produced  a  drama  even  of  second-rate  excel- 
'lehce.  And  as  fact  and  experience  are  opposed  to  this  con- 
clnsion,  so  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  detect  the  reason.  The 
epic  or  dramatic  poet  not  only  requires  greater  variety,  flexibility, 
and  compass  of  powers,  but,  even,  where  the  powers  are  the 
same  (as  to  a  great  extent  they  must  be),  they  are  demanded  in  a 
higher  degree ;  there  must  be  greater  richness  of  invention, 
greater  vividness  of  conceptions,  above  all,  greater  intensity  of 
feeling,  and  activity  of  sympathy.  In  this  last  peculiarity  more 
than  any  thing  else,  we  apprehend,  consists  the  secret  of  great 
dramatic  power.  Most  men  in  moments  of  real  feeling  can  give 
utterance  to  their  own  emotions ;  but  how  very  few  are  those  who 
can  attain  such  vivid  conceptions  of  the  emotions  which  fill 
another^s  bosom  as  to  give  adequate  expression  to  them  ! 

This  is  the  principcU  reason,  we  conceive,  why  *  Madoc ' 
and  *Roderic'  appear  so  wearisome.  The  poet  is  literally 
•^ building  the  lofty'  verse;  and,  as  we  watch  the  slow  accu- 
mulation of  sentiments,  images,  and  reflections,  the  idea  of  toilsome 
fabrication  is  the  one  chiefly  suggested.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  natural  out-pouring  of  self-prompted  genius,  but  to  be  dug 
fi:H)m  the  quarry  and  shaped  and  hewn,  and  raised  to  their  places, 
by  mechanical  appliances.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  do 
better  than  request  the  reader  to  peruse  a  \e^  pages  of 
*  Joan  of  Arc/  or  of  •  Madoc/  and  then  one  or  two  of  our  poet*s 
?ihorter  and  lighter  pieces.     The  diftbrence,  we  cannot  but  think, 
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must  strike  the  most  ordinary  reader ;  if  he  dp  not  p^iff)^r«/it, 
we  hs^ve  nothing  more  to  say ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  j^^^tj  oneJi^^Mh 
sciousnegSy  and  there  wc  must  leave  it  vVe  have  np.dtHibty.bown 
ever,  that  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  every  hundred,  w]U.;Sym[Uh 
thise  with  us.  . .       , . .  .     ^ 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Southey^s  epics  are  deficient  ia  all  the 
great  requisites  which  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  ^tip^-  aj]4:9U 
readers  has  demanded  in  this  species  of  compositi9n ;  \x\  a  vroU^ 
constructed   fable  —  a  fable  which   shall  not   wantonly.. -viqUtd 
poetic  probability  ;  in  discrimination  of  character ;  in,  the  edlibi" 
tion  of  passion.     Of  the  two  last,  we  have  already  spokeD..;  Ai^l^ 
the  firsts  no  attentive  reader  of  Mr.  Southey  can  tail  to  ipeyt^po 
his  deficiencies ;   his  gross  inconsistencies — his  long,  and  .BeeidH 
less   episodes — his   wanton    accumulation    of    improbabilities^" 
his    'passages   that   lead   to    nothing.'      As  his  epLsodea.^VMA 
when   complete   often    have  nothing   whatever  to   do   with  ^ 
main  action^  so  there  is  not  wanting   an  instance    (we  believ)^/ 
even  in  Mr.  Southey  unique^  in  which  what  any  reader  woufdi 
take  for  the  main  action  is  incomplete  ;  after  entangling  our  .latdA 
rest  in  a  mesh  of  incidents,  he  leaves  us  to  find  our  way  outJhB# 
we  please.     This  is  the  case  in  *  Madoc,'nor  do  we  knoi^of.fi: 
more   striking  proof  of  the  disorderly  ill-compacted  maimeif  in 
which  our  poet  s  fictions  are  fi*amed.     In  the  first  part  of  the 
above  poem,  by  far  the  principal  interest  is  suspended  on  a  tnim 
of  events  left  in  progress, — unfinished, — and  to  which  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  made  in  the  second  and  concluding  part  oflbd 
poem.     As  to  '  Thalaba '  and  '  Curse  of  Kehama '  a  defence  bill 
been  sometimes  set  up  on  the  ground,  that  the  poet  had  expressly 
availed  himself  of  all  the  license  of  oriental  fiction  and  all  the 
monstrous  machinery  of  oriental  mythology.     He  appears,  there- 
fore, to  have  escaped  beyond  the  empire  of  criticism  ;  to  have  ab- 
solved himself  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  probability,  be- 
cause, in  truth,  there  was  no  probability  to  be  preserved.     But 
this  is  no  adequate  defence ;  for  amidst  the  most  wild  and  wonder- 
ful creations  of  fancy — amidst  the  employment  of  mag^c,  necro- 
mancy, and  all  sorts  of  preternatural  agencies,  celestial  and  infernal, 
the  laws  of  poetic  probability  still  pursue  their  claim,  and  forbid 
the  needless  accumulation  of  childish  extravagancies,  or  the  wanton 
multiplication  of  prodigies :  while  amidst   those   which   are  in- 
troduced, it  demands  keeping — coherence — consistency.     If i^  be 
otherwise,  the  prime  difficulties  of  art  vanish  at  once,  and  liM' 
chief  merits  of  the  artist  with  them.     The  only  feelilig.  rthfilifli* 
excited  in  the  reader  is  tliat  of  staring  wonder,  and  the  only.  aeriU 
such  composition  can  possess,  so  far  as  the  fiction  is  GOnceniedt^  jlq 
much  upon  a  level  with  that  of  a  good  magic-Iantcro.         .      ,i.,i.i.l 

As  we   arc  now  speaking  of  Thalaba'  and  the   'Cur8ti'<of> 


*  K^hsnm,^  thfis  may  be  no  unfit  opportunity  of  offering  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  singular  metre,"  or  as  some  MtavAA  call  it  the 
mockery  of  all  metre,  in'  which  these  poems  are  composed.  Tli^t 
these  daring  modes  of  versification  are  often  employed  by  Mr, 
Southey  with  great  effect ;  that  in  the  management  of  them  ne.tias 
frequently  displayed  a  command  over  language  truly  wonderful, 
and  not  seldom  succeeded  in  giving  an  imitative  character  to  the 
oppression — an  adaptation  of  the  sound  to  the  sentiment  it  em- 
b6die^ — which  none  of  our  regular  metres  could  have  secured,  we  are' 
read^to  admit.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  these  measures  exhibit  i 
<tefidiency  of  harmony,  and  by  their  great  irregularity,  are  coriti.- 
nMtilly  deceiving  and  teasing  the  ear — balking  expectation ;  aitj, 
ttiu^  their  very  variety,  which  at  first  would  seem  to  obviate  every 
such  result,  is  the  very  cause  of  their  wearying  us.  Mr.  Sduthey. 
indeed,  tells  us,  that  *  one  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possessed '; 
'the  dullest  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord:  he  may  read  it 

*  prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall  will  still  be  perceptible.*  We* 
confess,  we  have  arrived  at  just  the  opposite  conclusion ;  the  want 
of  the  regular  recurrence  and  uniform  march  of  the  ordinarj^ 
itfetres,  appears  to  us  to  render  it  far  more  difficult  to  read  it  weir: 
and  the  changes  are  often  so  varied,  so  frequent  and  abrupt,  that, 
we  believe,  they  would  balk  the  most  practised  ear. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  musical  lines,  and 
those  which  often  alone  sustain  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  stanza,  are  the  regular  tensyllable  verse,  so  frequently  introi- 
duced.  Many  stanzas  (in  our  estimation,  nearly  all  tne  most  per- 
fect) consist  aJmost  wholly  of  heroic  verse.  Take  the  very  first  in 
'  Thalaba.' 

I 

*  How  beautiful  is  nij;ht ! 
A  dewy  freshness  Jills  the  silent  air  ;  ,'. 

Xo  mist  obscures^  nor  cloud,  n^r  speck ^  nor  stain t 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven  ; 
In  fnll-orl/d  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  tlirou^rh  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean ,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night  !* 

Upon  the  whole  the  success  of  this  experiment  has  b6en  fip* 
from  being  great  enough  to  lead  us  to  wish  that  it  may  be  repeated 
either  by  Mr.  Southey  or  any  poets  who  may  follow  him.  It  ri 
but  just,  however,  to  Mr.  Southey,  to  say  that  he  disclaims  jtny 
preference  abstractedly  for  these  irregular  metres  over  the  regqlriV 
blank  verse,  and  that  he  adopted  them  in  these  two  poems,  on  ad- 
count  of  a  supposed  adaptation  to  the  subject.  Of  this,  there  may 
well  be  ground  for  difference  of  opinion.     Still  it  is  a  satisfaction 
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to  know  that  his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  most  excellent 
species  of  EngHsh  verse  are  much  Hke  those  of  other  poets.  In 
his  preface  to  his  fourth  edition  of  '  Thalaba '  (we  presume  that 
he  would  say  the  same  of  the  versification  of  the  '  Curse  of  £e* 
'  hama)'  he  observes,  Met  me  not  be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm 
'  in  which  it  is  written,  abstractedly  considered,  to  the  regular  blank 
^  verse ;  the  noblest  measure,  in  my  judgment,  of  which  our  admir- 
'  able  language  is  capable.  For  the  following  poem  I  have  pre- 
'  ferred  it,  because  it  suits  the  varied  subject :  it  is  the  Arabesque 
*  ornament  of  an  Arabian  tale.* 

We  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  that  Mr.  Southey*i 
great  merit  consists  in  description,  and  that  he  is  by  nature  fitted 
to  be  a  descriptive  poet  of  the  highest  order.  We  must  coo- 
fess,  however,  that  even  his  descriptions  (exquisitely  beautiful  as 
they  often  are)  are  very  firequently  too  diffuse,  and  copious, 
and  are  thus,  in  some  measure,  infected  with  that  taint  of  tedious-, 
ness,  that  '  langweilgkeit,'  as  the  Germans  would  call  it,  which 
attends  us  in  reading  even  the  most  pleasing  of  his  longer  poems. 
They  want  compression — concentration.  We  rarely  meet  with 
those  strong  and  pregnant  metaphors  which  convey  in  a  single 
word  what  many  poets  would  express  in  several  lines ;  nor  do  we 
often  find,  that  he  gives  the  impression  of  a  scene  by  judiciously 
seizing  two  or  thi*ee  prominent  circumstances  aa  representatives  of 
a  number  of  associated  circumstances  (and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
greatest  poets  have  chiefly  manifested  their  descriptive  power),  but 
by  nunute  and  elaborate  painting,  in  which  the  variety  of  almost 
e(]nally  attractive  objects  leaves  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
nothiiit;  to  concentrate  itself  upon,  and  little  or  nothing  to  supply* 
We  ilo  not  know  that  wc  can  illustrate  our  meaning  better,  than  by 
oiiinof  the  following  linos  from  the  fifteenth  section  of*  Madoc.' 

'And  hard  by  Bangor  now, 
Travolling  the  plain  l)eforo  them  they  espy 
A  lordly  cavalcade,  for  s<>  it  seem'd. 
Of  knights,  with  hawk  in  hand  and  hounds  in  leash, 
Squires,  pages,  serving-men,  and  armed  grooms, 
And  many  a  sinnpter-l>east  and  laden  wain. 
Far  following  in  the  rear.     The  bravenr  -'■  ■ 

Of  glittering  bauldricks  and  of  high-plumed  cresta, 
Knihn>ider'd  snrciwts  and  emblazoned  shields  r.\i' 

And  lances  whose  long  stre;imer$  play'd  aloft,  a,  '• 

Made  a  rart^  piige:mt,  as  with  sound  of  tmnip^  ..i. 

Tamlxmr  and  cittern,  proudly  they  went  on  ;  •    ;: 

And  ever,  at  the  t\x)t-f:ill  of  their  steeds,  .-...t 

The  tinkling  htwrse-bells.  in  rude  s^-mphony,  ;^ 

Acc*>riUHl  with  the  iov/  _  .. 

Anotlior  cinnimstanco,  which  we  apprehend  I      j^ddid -14^:111 
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liflbseness  and  the  conseqtient  tediousni^s  of  mtrch  rf  Mh 
Sduthey^s  poetry,  is  the  habit  in  which  he  has  indulged,  mudi  be- 
^nd  any  other  poet,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  of  repeating  what  he 
ieems  emphatic  words  or  phrase*  twice  or  even  thriee  over, — or 
ft^ten  whole  lines.  If  this  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  energy  of  the 
Mmtiment,  or  to  indicate  profound  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
wfe  apprehend  that  it  is  a  great  mistake.  The  expedient  very 
rardy  fails  to  produce  (at  least  upon  our  minds)  a  cold,  formed, 
cMstrained,  and  artificial  effect.  We  do  not  know  that  we  (*ah 
give  a  stronger  illustration  of  our  meaning  than  by  citing  the 
|>)lowing  stanza,  from  his  strange  ode,  called  'The  Warning 
'Vt>ice.'  We  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  example  of  extreme 
cHjjpravity  of  taste  even  in  Mr.  Southey.  It  looks  very  much, 
dbt  as  though  the  poet  was  under  the  influence  of  poetic  inspira- 
dbn  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  as  though  he  was  lashing  and 
i^ottrging  himself  into  a  sort  of  dith)nrambic  fury. 

'  Woe  !  woe ! 
,  Woe  to  the  city  where  faction  reigns ! 

,  Woe  to  the  land  where  sedition  prevails ! 

^'  Woe  to  the  nation  whom  hell  deceives! 

Woe!  woe! 
V'  They  have  eyes,  and  they  will  not  see  ! 

^'-'  '  They  have  ears  and  they  will  not  hear ! 

*>i''  They  have  hearts,  and  they  will  not  feel ! 

'Zjo'  Woe  to  the  people  who  fasten  their  eyes  1 

;-  Woe  to  the  people  who  deafen  their  ears  1 

t  '  Woe  to  the  people  who  harden  their  hearts  ! 

Woe  !   woe ! 
The  vials  are  charged  ; 
The  measure  is  full. 
The  wrath  is  ripe  ! 
Woe  !  woe  ! 

Bow,  wow,  wow,  we  imagine  we  hear  some  critic  of  the  q/nir 
school  exclaim)  after  listening  to  this  burst  of  detestable  fustian. 

There  are  very  few  poets  whose  reading  has  been  so  extensive 
as  that  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  fewer  still  >^ho  have  made  so  profuse 
a  use  of  it  He  seems  to  have  carefully  marked  in  his  own  wide 
and  multifarious  studies  every  thing  that  could  by  possibility  be 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  poetical  eifect,  or  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  picturesque  description ;  and  innumerable  are  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  given  us  in  his  copious  notes  (and  oilen 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  superfluous  honesty)  the  rude  germ  of 
some  of  his  richest  and  most  fanciful  descriptions.  Much  as  he 
has  observed  nature,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  far  more  con- 
versant with  books.  While  in  the  generality  of  poets,  nature 
has  occupied  the  first  place,  and  books  the  second;  in  him,  the 
Y6i,Wit  9^eaB  ±6  hiri  hetn  reversed:  and  books  seem  to  have 


done' more  for  him  than  nature.  It  Uttst' be  cenfesaeA^  that  be 
must  h)st?e-i^ad  them  with  a  most  attentite'ey^,  'and' cbiit' the 
inanner  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  them  indicates  ^reat'viWd- 
ness  of  conception ;  for,  probably,  there  is  no  oth^  mttance  en 
record  in  which  a  poet,  from  books  alone,  has  been  eoiMed 
to  give  so  natural  and  life-like  a  picture  of  scenery,  iiuibmnri» 
'and  costume  on  which  the  poet's  eye  has  never  lestifdfait'llfr. 
Southey  has  given  in  his^Thalaba*  and  ^  Curse  of  KehjUUu' 
We  question  whether  there  ever  was  an  imaginatiori  ^hficiiliju 
been  so  much  stimulated  by  mere  reading.  '  '    .' 

At  the  same  time,  if  this  enhances  his  merit,  in  on'e  m^id, 
it  diminishes  it  in  another,  for  there  are  few  great poet^;"irV  OnidEi 
who  have  drawn  so  little  upon  their  own  pure  &ncy.  Great  •• 
Mr.  Southey's  merit  is  in  working  up  some  rude  and  often  trivial 
thought  of  one  or  other  of  his  favourite  authors^  it  is  oaal|wm- 
tively  rare  that  he  does  not  refer  us  to  some  remote  biat*f^««oflie 
obscure  passage  in  some  ancient  or  foreign  author,  whichf 
in  the  first  instance,  served  to  stimulate  his  imagination — some 
nucleus  around  which  his  fancy  has  proceeded  to  drop  ill 
crystallizations.  His  obligations  are,  however,  in  gentiil  lo 
very  slender,  that  we  could  well  have  spared  the  mention  of  ihtB* 
His  notes,  indeed,  are  beyond  all  precedent  voluminous //tld 
occupy,  we  imagine,  nearly  three  volumes  out  of  the  ten  of  ilk 
present  edition.  ■  >• 

The  diction  of  Mr.  Southey  displays  a  ready  and  copiMi 
command  over  all  the  treasures  of  our  various  and  poweriM'-lfa- 
guage.  It  is,  indeed,  occasionally  too  familiar,  and  octwAopib 
too  learned  ;  such  words  as  'albj*  *striaiedf*  ^  ihuribmh!  Jlhtllp 
they  form  a  part  of  our  scientific  vocabulary,  are  not  podktL 
His  faults,  however,  in  this  kind  are  rare.  His  dictioli  b  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  great  purity,  dignity,  and  elegance. 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  made  from  Mr.  Soatfaejr^s  meriti 
on  the  score  of  deficiencies  of  judgment  and  of  taste ; — ^howeter 
we  may  regret  that  his  powers  have  been  misdirected,  ikid  aooe- 
times  wasted ; — however  we  may  lament  th&t  his  very  fiwilitj  ia 
composition  appears  to  have  been  a  temptation  to  hiin,  and  weij 
wish  that  he  had  written  about  half  as  much,  and  heeajMietU 
long  about  it,  none  can  deny  him  powers  of  a  very  high  order; 
and  so  great  in  particular  are  his  powers  of  description^  JUiyl  thitii 
every  department  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  all  the  more  quiet  a>l 
placid  scenes  of  human  life — such  his  skill  in  rYprnsingithfi  wM 
gentle  and  tender  emotions,  that  we  are  ■  convinoedrJhai  h* 
concentrated  his  powers  on  the  production  of  son 
descriptive  of  nature  and  of  common  life,  he  wii^tM  hm 
a  work  which  would  have  taken  rank  with  the  'J        *  of  Cowp*» 

To  give  extracts  from  Southey *s  longer  poei  rindiCBiiw  d 

the  praise  we  have  bestowed,  would  be  very  su         KfiriL    .  Thf 


ISh"'*^  ^^  Nfp«  .the  publi9,,w4  «;i4P?iY;eJy,^R4,,.,.yi?(;.,p 
^fsTeiaiii  Jroni  giving  two  or  three.  ibortpitufigcs.,]:ftbpi^y 

l^ofWichingourc>.WJi.pagea,and  urruviviiif,'  llic  rt'CQlIef^fif^Oft^ 
j^^j.of  pur,  readfi^  who  have  nol  im>lvt<l  iiUo  ihegpi.M^ins  ipr 
le.itime,  than  as  at  9JI  necessary  to  subsUiitiate  QU(  uitii^ifvq^ 
l^e ,  extr4(;ts  we  ^all  give,  ,8)iall  be  the  letkst  .jiat^kn^yfi^- 
i\f;  nave  hee^  sg  often  ciied,  that  lo  cite  ihem  agaiij^.ifpula  Jq^k 
m^  jidiciUous- ,  Macloq  on  the  sea-bcacli  fuvulvina  with  C*(4" 
im,  (he  possible  discovery  of  the  westein,  woild  i  the  ROTgexffLA 
cnption  of  the  submergpd  c"ty  of  Bsly;  the  meetiog  of  iGii^vfl 
hjb]er  departed  mother  iQ  the  divine  retreat  of  Mount  Meruit  the 
JRO^inaing,  .    ,   .  ,, 

I'H'      "They  sin,  who  tell  us  love  can  die ;*  '    '  ■',' 

■rj  ;i  .■■     .    ■'  -     ■  .-;    ••' 

ifhiMe   khidred    lines   apostrophizing   the   sonls   of  dqwrted 

MeMtf  beginning,  j 

'Innwent  8i>uls  !  thus  set  so  enrly  free,' 

1$  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
fait  the  following  will  nearly  match  them.  Let  us  take  the 
tf  description  of  perfect  solitude,  as  uttered  by  the-  lips  of 
vad,  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  gorgeous  but  life-deserted 
)oe  of  8hedad.  it  is  true,  that  the  whole  episode  of  which 
»rin:i  a  part  (as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Mr.  Southey's  tales), 
ifttle  enuugh  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  story.  But  of  this 
a^'  not  speaking ;  we  are  looking  at  it  as  an  insulated  desorip- 
j^Wid  as  such  we  think  it  impossible  for  any  susceptible  mind 
Md  it  without  a  strong  feeling  of  its  beauty. 

*  Oh  J  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  miser? 

Of  st^tude  tike  this .' 
No  sound  has  ever  reach'd  my  eftr 

Save  uf  the  passing  wind. 
The  fountain's  everlasting  flow, 
The  fureat  in  die  gale. 
The  paltering  of  the  shower. 
Sounds  Ueiid  und  nioum^  all. 
No  bird  hath  ever  closed  her  wing 
Upon  these  solitary  bowers. 
No  insect  sweetly  buKs'd  amid  these  groves. 

Prom  all  things  that  have  life, 
Save  only  me,  conceaT'd. 
bis  tree  alone,  that  o't^r  my  head 
«ng*  down  its  hospitable  bouehs, 
And  bends  its  whiitperiiig  leavea 
As  thongh  to  welcome  job. 

Seems  t»  partake  «f  life  i  .      < 

<'    I  love  it«B  my  friend,  my  only  friend  I' 
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Or  take  the  following  description  of  ThalalMi*«  life  in  the  tent  of 
Moath,  with  his  fair  daughter  Oneiza.  We  wish  we  could  find 
room  for  the  whole. 

•  'Tis  the  cool  evening  hour ; 
The  tamarind  from  the  dew 
Sheathes  its  young  fruit,  yet  green. 
Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread/ 

•  •  •  •' 

'  Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 

Shines  dimly  the  white  mocn; 
The  slackened  bow,  the  quiver,  the  long  lanee 
Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  tent. 
Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow. 
The  dark-eyed  damsel  sits  ; 
The  old  man  tranquilly 
Up  his  curl'd  pipe  inhales 
The  tranquillizing  herb. 
So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba 
While  his  skill'd  fingers  modulate. 
The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones.' 

•  •  •  • 

She  called  him  brother  ;   was  it  sister-love 

For  which  the  silver  rings   . 
Round  her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms 
Shone  daily  brighten'd  ?  For  a  brother's  eye. 
"  Were  her  long  fingers  tinged^ 
As  when  she  trimmxl  the  lamp. 
And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 
The  light  ^one  rosy  ?  That  the  darkened  lids 
Gave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye  ? 
That  with  such  pride  she  trick'd 
Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holy-day 
Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  round 
Their  waves  of  glossy  jet  ? 
How  happily  the  days 
Of  Thalaba  went  by  ! 
Years  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled !' 

The  following  lines  are  part  of  the  description  of  the  '  Retreat ' 
of  Ladurlad  and  Kailyal,  in  the  '  Curse  of  Kehanuu'  We  wii^we 
could  find  space  for  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  Baniaa  txe^  bj* 
which  it  is  preceded. 

'  A  brook,  with  easy  current,  murmur *d  near  ; 

Water  so  cool  and  clear 
The  peasants  drink  not  from  the  humble  well. 

Which  they  with  sacrifice  of  rural  pride. 

Have  wedded  to  the  cocoa-grove  beside ; 
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Fed  by  per^tual  isprings;  Q  ginedi U^^^ ^      "i^  -^^^^  ^^  * 
*  P6)luc]^<de^kndstiU,iM  tlUtic6iJmiI'4i  <iii?  i»-i/'    il)i»of/ 

And  swelled  the  passing  stream.     Like  burafaU^it  akieL'^  '■  i!r)r^ 

Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon ; 
And  when  the  breezes  in  their  play,       '       '^'t    H 
Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then  with  gltiAm'^''  ■   '-" 
Of  sudden  light,  BTofcmd  fhe  Idtiftf  «;^in       ^  r  •  f ^^ 
It  rippled,  and  the  saored  flowers  thit  orowii  ■       •  '^' 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride 
In  easy  waving  rock'd  from  Hide  to  side ;   "       '^ 
And  as  the  wind  upheaves 
Their  broad  and  bubjrant  weight,  the  glossy  leases 
Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  doVf li/       " ' 

The  following  passage  in  which  Madoc  mak^  the  unexpected 
scovery  of  the  child  of  his  slaughtered  brother  Hoel,  (dwelling 
ith  his  mother  in  the  lonely  mountaia-Knt,)  closes  with  an  image 
'  great  sweetness  and  beauty. 

'  When  Madoc  came, 
A  little  chUd  was  sporting  by  the  brook. 
Floating  the  fallen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them    , 
Whirl  in  the  eddy  now,  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent^  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  fer  away.     But  when  he  heard 
The  horse's  tramp,  he  ridsed  his  head  and  witch^S 
The  prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh. 
The  little  boy  still  fix'd  his  eyes  on  him, 
His  bright  blue  eyes;  the  wind  just  mov'd  the  cUrU 
That  clu8ter*d  round  his  brow ;  and  so  he  stoodi 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder.     Madoc  took  his  hand. 
And  now  had  ask'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
There  in  the  hut — when  from  that  cottage-door 
A  woman  came,  who  seeing  Madoc  stopt 
With  such  a  fear,— >for  she  had  cause  for  fear, — 
As  when  a  bird  returning  to  her  nest, 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat.* 


i<> 


The  following  is  a  brief  but  beautifiil  description  of  a  conirttry 

st  reclaimed  by  civilization  : 

I.     '  '  ■   . 

*  Flourishing 
He  left  the  happy  vale ;  and  now  he  aaw '       ** 
More  fields  reclaimed,  more  habitations  rearNl, 
More  harvests  rising  round.     The  reptile  rac^, 
And  every  beast  of  rapinO)  had  ratired  '' 

From  man's  asserted  empire  ;  and  the  sound  <  ' 
Of  axe  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher's  net, 

r2 
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And  song  beguiHiig  toi)^  and  pfMtdr&l  (npt* 
Were  heard,  where  late  tbfe  sbKtary  Wik  '  ■' ' 
Gave  only  to  the  moautain-cataract 
Their  mid  response.' 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  following  lines  desoriptive  of  the  even- 
ing in  India : 

'  Evening  comes  on :  arising  from  the  stream 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  Nvings  his  flight ; 

And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  heam. 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deepier  light. 
The  watchman,  at  the  wish'd  approach  of  nighty 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day^ 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey. 
With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height. 

Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 

Hark  !  at  the  golden  palaces. 

The  Brahim  strikes  the  hour. 
For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 

Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day. 

Like  thunder  far  away.' 

The  pieces,  however,  which  in  our  opinion  are  most  imbued 
with  genius,  or  at  all  events  with  that  originality,  vigour,  and 
spontaneity  which  peculiarly  express  genius,  are  the  metrical 
ballads  and  other  light  pieces.  Here  usually  the  appearance  of 
effort — the  not  infrequent  aflfectation — the  redundancy  and  dif- 
fuseness — the  elaborated  common-place —the  too  often  fruitless 
strivings  after  effect,  which  are  found  in  the  longer  poems, 
are  found  no  more ; — all  is  simplicity,  freshness,  facility,  nature. 
Our  poet  may  perhaps  despise  us  for  the  expression  of  •  such  feel- 
ings, but  we  deliberately  declare,  that  if  we  might  save  about  forty 
pages  of  beautiful  description  from  'Madoc, ' — abonl  t^nce  as 
many  more  from  '  Roderic ' — and  a  somewhat  larger  portion  of 
'  Thalaba  '  and  the  '  Curse  of  Kehama,'  we  would  sooner  prt 
with  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  those  poems  than  with  the  ballads  of 
'  St.  Michael's  Chair,'  'The  Inchcape  Rock,'  *  The  Well  of  St. 
Keyne,'  '  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley/  *  The  True  Ballad  of 
St.  Antidius,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil,'  '  Queen  Mary's  Chris- 
tening,' 'The  Pious  Painter,'  and  *The  Battle  of  Sienbeim;' 
and  we  confess  we  should  be  quite  as  loath  to  tiart  with  the 
'March  to  Moscow'  and  the  'Cataract  of  Lodore.'  At 
the  close  of  the  sixth  volume  is  a  ballad  called  the  *  Young 
Dragon,'  in  four  parts,  (composed  as  late  as  the  year  182%; 
whicn  the  poet  seems  to  have  read  at  his  own  fite-side.  Tie 
following  little  '  epilogue  '  to  this  piece  is  one  of-th»thost  beau- 
tiful light  poems  which  has  ever  fallen  from  Sbudiej^s  pen: 


« I 
»- 

)  ■'  ■ 

I 

r.    ' 


'  I  told^y  taJLe  ttf  die  Hoi^y.Tfii^wVn^  ^  «•   !"  f 
That  svVtt  the  dragon  ^sun^^ ,     »;,..,,  .-.,7/ 

And  my  daughters  made  gr^^  eyes  as  t^y^V^^, 
Which  were  full  of  delight  god  WfonA^,  tj^h  T 

With  listening  lips,  and  looks  intent. 

There  sate  an  eager  boy, '        *  -    •  .  p-^  ^jv.'  t?»Lrrn  k--^: 
Who  shouted  sometimes,  and  clapt  his  hands,     /.ih.^I  r^  :>n 

And  could  not  sit  still  for  joy. 

But  when  I  look'd  at  my  mistress's  face,    ^       f 

It  was  all  too  grave  the  while ;      . 
And  when  I  ceased,  methougbt  there  lyas  mort 

Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile.  .  , 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 

Reproachingly  said  she,  V  .. 

'Such  tales  ar^meet  for  youthful  ears,  .    ' 

But  give  little  content  to  me. 

From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 

Some  ^ober,  sadder  lay. 
Such  as  I  oft  have  heard  well  pleased 

Before  those  locks  were  grey.* 

*  Nay,  mistress  mine,*  I  made  reply, 

*  The  autumn  hath  its  flowers, 
Nor  ever  is  the  sky  more  gay 

Than  in  its  evening  hours. 

Our  good  old  cat.  Earl  Tomlemagne, 

Upon  a  warm  Spring  day, 
£ven  like  a  kitten  at  its  sport, 

Is  sometimes  seen  to  play. 


i.» 


I 


f-   J  .  1 1  /  1  I  I- 

That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth  ■  '     '"I  '"^  * 

From  all  intemperate  gladness,  • '    >  >  ' '  .  - :  • . ;  1 

That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  shun 
Unprofitable  sadness. 


Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing, 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 


...  .,-jU; 

".II     /  iii.ni 
'  •       <:!^   i\v  f. 

^''"  Than  Summer  or  than  Sprinat.  ■  '         '   '     .  ^^ 

T'  •'   ■         ■  r     o  .,       .      ..,!_., ^,*  •  ,^. 

jj,    ,        For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fall,  .,       ;,   ,      ,.:,.. 

1  Such  hues  hath  nature  thrown^  '"'  "    ' 

That  the  woods  weajT.  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 


-U      ..'     f\'ncU  • 


-«^'        Whj  should!  seek  t)o  call  forth  team?:     ''"J    f^'   Vf<»;iifi  * 
•  i- -   llle  source  ft-oat  \dience  we  weep -r  >         ..j     !     Ij'.i 
X   •Tooinetn' ^be^surfitce  liesjbi  youtbi  <  :'    .      ■• 
In  age  it^  lies  too  deep.  "^ 
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Kiimigh  of  foresight  aad,  too  much 

Of  rotrospoct  liaTO  i  ; 
And  well  for  me  thait  1  sometimeft 

Can  put  those  feeling  by. 

That  I  can  sport  in  tales  which  suit 

Young  auditors  like  these, 
Yet,  if  1  err  nut,  may  content 

The  few  I  seek  to  please. 

I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear ; 
I  know  the  lips  which  while  they  read 

Will  wear  a  smile  sincere. 

The  hearts  to  which  my  sportive  song 

The  thought  of  days  will  bring, 
When  they  and  I,  whose  winter  now 

Comes  on,  were  in  our  Spring.      , 

And  I  their  well-known  voices  too, 

Thougli  far  away,  can  hear^ 
Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 

They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

'  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore ; ' 

Well  pleased  I  hear  them  say, 
'  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods. 

Before  our  heads  were  grey. 

Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  fancy,  blithe  of  heart. 
And  care  and  time  and  change  have  left 

Untouch'd  his  better  part.' 

Thus  say  my  morning  friends  who  now 

Are  in  the  vale  of  years  ; 
And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise. 

Would  draw  no  other  tears.' ' 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  Mr.  Southey  as  a  poet  of  mofe  gciiuM 
than  taste — of  more  learnings  tlian  judgment — of  great  but  aadljf 
mift-directed  powers.  His  fancy  and  imagination  are  active  nitbsr 
than  beautiful ;  luxuriant  rather  than  strong.  He  has  ever  beck 
attracted  by  an  extraviigant  and  almost  ehil£sh  admiration  ef  ezK 
tcrnal  pomp,  glitter^  and  magniticcnce,  witli  but  little  appanal 
sensibility  for  the  momlly  sublime.  He  delights  in  the  ipost  ab- 
surd and  grotesque  combuiations — in  the  accumulatioh  of  all  kinds 
of  material  prodigies,  marvels,  and  horrors  however  incoogruooit 
impossible,  or  disgusting.  He  seems  never  to  have  Iqat  th^  chihl*s 
love  oi  outward  gauds  and  glittering  colourst.  Qr  thejke-^fitw^wm 
taste  ab  to  the  bunlime  and  tlie  terrible.  •.  In  a  woid^  with  an  9ir 
most  unrivalled   facility   in   brilliant   description^    he    has    the 


smallest  possible  qualifications  far  waMmm^pk  poetry,  ^r  any  fic- 
tions constructed  on  similar  principled  andiiiY^^ng  lute  conditions. 
Hence,  in  attempting^  such  compositions,  he  has  erei*  placed  him- 
self under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances;  iftty,  his  very 
&ncy,  perverted  from  its  prmer  uses,  and  employed  9i  decorat- 
ing gross  absurdities,  has  tenoed  in  s(mie  respects  oQly  to  render 
his  errors  and  &ilures  the  more  glarings  Rightly  to  appreciate 
his  genius,  as  displayed  in  his  longer  poems,  we  must  abstract 
our  minds  from  tne  vices  of  the  story ;  and  selecting  the  finest 
descriptive  passages,  read  tliem  detached  and  insulated,  look  at 
them  just  as  we  should  at  the  series  of  paintings  in  a  picture 
gallery. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  of  the  present 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  voluminous  and  versatile  poet  Its 
external  attractions  are  great  Each  volume  is  accompanied  by 
two  engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  while,  every  thing  in 
the  getting  up,  as  the  publishers  call  it,  corresponds  in.  elegance. 
The  first  volume  contains  *  Joan  of  Arc,*  and  the  *  Vision  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.'  The  second,  a  great  variety  of  mi3cellaneous 
poems,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  notable  *  Wat  Tyler/  The  third 
also  contains  miscellaneous  poems,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  well- 
known  *  DeviPs  Walk'  ana  <  Cataract  of  Lodore/  as  well  as  the 
laureate  efi'usions.  The  fourth  contains  ^Thalaba;'  the  fifth 
^  Madoc;'  the  sixth  (which  we  apprehend  will  be  most  frequently 
opened)  the  *  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales ;'  the  seventh,  *  The 
Tale  of  Paraguay,'  *All  for  Love,'  and  *The  Pilgrim  to  Com- 
postella;*  the  eighth,   *The  Curse  of  Kehamaf  and  the  ninth, 

*  Roderic' 

The  first  volume  contains  a  general  preface  to  this  new  edition, 
giving  an  account  of  Mr.  Southey's  reasons  for  thus  judiciously 
becoming  his  own  Editor.  The  grounds  which  he  has  assigned 
for  including  all  his  published  poems,  not  excepting  what  he  calls 

*  the  crude  compositions  of  his  youth,'  (though  for  otir  own  parts, 
we  know  of  nothing  more  crude  than  his  laureate  odes,)  must  be 
admitted;  still  we  confess  we  have  doubts,  whether  the  fetto  of 
pihited  editions,  notwithstanding  the  itching  curiosity  of  the  pul^ 
lie  for  what  is  suppressed,  be  not  at  this  time  of  day  very  supers 
Aiious.  He  must  oe  an  adventurous  bookseller  who  would  now 
poblbh  *  Wat  Tyler,'  or  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,'  alone.  A 
portian  of  the  general  preface  we  shall  extract 

'V' At  the  age  of  sixty-three  I  have  undertaken  to  collect  and  eflite 
iky  Poetical  Works,  with  the  last  corrections  that  I  can  expect  to  be- 
^^^^  upon  them.  They  have  obtained  a  reputation  equal  to'  lAy 
wisbes;  and  I  have  this  gnmnd  for  hoping  it  may  not  be  deem^'b4¥^- 
ietfter  nkto  than  commensurate  with  their  deserts,  that  it  luijir  been 
^ned  wJehouteverr  accommodating  myself  to  the  tflste^orfsMhiolrof 
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tlie  ^iioes.  Th.us  to  ooUect  9od revise  them  i8«.diity;Hrhich-I  owe  to 
t^  part  of  the  public  by  whom  tbey  have  been  jaispidottftly  reoeivfd, 
and  to  those  who  will  take  a  lively  concern  in  iDy»good  name*  when  I 
^ball  have  departed. 

f  The  arrangement  was  the  iurst  thing  to  be  considered.  =  In  this -the 
order  wherein  the  respective  poems  were  written  has  been  observed,  w 
far  89  waft  compatible  with  a  convenient  classifioation.  Such  order  is 
useful  to  those  who  read  critically,  and  desire  to  trace  the  progren  of 
an  author's  mind  in  his  writings  ;  and  by  affixing  date*  fo  theBiAor 
pieces,  under  whatever  head  they  are  disposed,  the  object  is  su^iciently 
attained.  ........ 

'  Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There  was  fno  dificfiihy 
with  those  poems  which  were  composed  after  the  author  had  aeqaired 
hu^  art  (so  far  as  he  has  acquired  it),  and  after  his  opinions  were 
matured*  It  was  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  risk  there:  mmt 
over  be  of  injuring  a  poem  by  verbal  alterations  made  long  after  iftwss: 
written  ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  impossible  to  recall  the  predse  tnpi 
of  thought  in  which  any  passage  was  conceived,  and  the  ooiuideratiflBS 
upon  which  not  the  single  verse  alone,  but  the  whole  sentence): or 
paragraph,  had  been  constructed :  but  with  regard  to  more  impop^ot 
changes,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  introducing  any  disorepad^  in 
style.  With  juvenile  pieces  the  case  is  different.  Fmm  tlicse'lfaB 
faults  uf  diction  have  been  weeded,  wherever  it  could  be  danewilftosr 
more  trouble  than  the  composition  originally  cost,  and  than  the  pteoe' 
itself  was  worth.  But  inherent  faults  of  conception  and  structure'Bi€ 
incurable ;  and  it  would  have  been  mere  waste  of  time  to 
what  it  was  impossible  otherwise  to  amend. 

*  If  these  poems  had  been  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  made  pufalis, 
there  are  some  among  them  which,  instead  of  being  committed  t»^ 
prosR,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames ;  not  for  any  disgfscs 
wliich  could  be  reflected  upon  me  by  the  crude  ooiripositionB  Hvj 
youth,  nor  for  any  harm  which  they  could  possibly  do  the  readei^'bitf 
merely  that  they  might  not  cumber  the  collection.  But,  '  aescaf  Mar 
niissa  retwrti'  Pirated  editions  would  hold  out  as  a  recommeddatifli^ 
that  they  contained  wliat  I  had  chosen  to  suppress,  and  thus  it  becomai 
prudent,  and  therefore  proper,  that  such  pieces  should  be  retaiaed»*.- 

p  fl  [ 

•        .1  »«.*■!■ 

ft 

Most  of  the  other  volumes  contain  some  prefatory  *  mUlt^. 
This  matter  is  usually  very  interesting,  and  it  id  fioW'^aod 
then  enlivened  by  anecdotes  told  in  that  elegant  pro^' 
on  which  after  all  Mr.  SouHiey  must  principally'  rely  for  Hnflllfli 
with  posterity.  The  following  anecdotes  m  his  prefSlofi^l'tt 
*  Madoc,'  arc  too  good  to  be  suppressed,  ""  *^  ^  ^^ 

*  This  poem  wns  the  means  of  making  me  personally  acquj^i|itj^m|k 
Miss  Sow«rd.     Her  encomiastic  opinion  of  it  was  communiicfiteit' ti  njie 
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sided  in  tlie  Bidiop^  pakce;  'I  waanshered  ap  the  bi^Md  brown  stair- 
case by' bercousinvtbe  Rer.  Henrf  White,  then  oeie'^  -^^"ttiridr 
canond  of  that  oathednd^  a  remarkable  person)  who  intrddueed-m(s'uii^ 
the  presence  with  jubilant  but  appalling  solemnity.  VLwi  Sewiti^  ti^ 
seated  at  her  deskw  -She  hdd  junt  fitii^^  sotne  Verses  to^  be ^^ins^bied 
on  tbe  blank  leaves  of  the  poem  Madoc/  and  the  first  greeting  ti^a^'iib 
sooner  past  than  she  requested  that  I  would  permit  hef  to  r«ad  the'ih 
to  me.  ,  It  was  a  mercy  that  she  did  not  ask  me  to  read  them' aloud. 
BcU  she  read  admir£d>ly  herself.  The  situation  in  which  I  fotind  my- 
self was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so  apprehensive  of  catching  the  e^e'<if 
one  person  in  the  room,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  meeting  mitfej'thift 
Lnevicr.felt  it  more  difficult  to  control  my  emotions,  than  while  listen. 
ing^ior  seeming  to  listen,  to  my  own  praise  and  f^^fty.  But,  bending 
myheadasif  in  a  posture  of  attentiveness,  and  screening  my  faii^' 
with,  my  hand,  and  occasionally  using  some  force  to  compress  the 
lisible  muscles,  I  got  through  the  scene  without  any  misbehaviour,  and 
expressed  my  thanks,  if  not  in  terms  o^  such  glowing  admiration  as  ith^ 
waa-accastomed  to  receive  £rom  others,  and  had  bestowed  upon  my  un- 
worthy self,  yet  as  well  as  I  could.  I  passed  two  days  under  her  roof, 
and  corresponded  with  her  from  that  time  till  her  death. 

^  Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having  repeatedlv  injured  one 
of  her  knee-pans.  Time  had  taken  away  her  bloom  and  her  beatit^, 
bttt  her  fine  countenance  retained  its  animation,  and  her  eyes  could  hot 
lunre  been  brighter  nor  more  expressive  in  her  youth.  Sir  Widt6^ 
Scott  says  of  them,  'they  were  auburn  of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of 
harliair.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  animation,  they  appeafred  Wf 
become  darker,  and  as  it  were  to  flash  fire.  I  should  hrtve  hesitated,' 
he  adds,  ^  to  state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  upon  me 
at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been  confiniied  by  that  of  the  first 
actress  on  this  or  any  other  stage,  with  whom  I  lately  happened  to 
converse  on  our  deceased  friend's  expressive  powers  of  countenance.' 
Sir  Waiter  has  not  observed  that  this  peculiarity  wiis  hereditary.  Dy-> 
scribing  in  one  of  her  earliest  letters  a  scene  Avith  her  mother,  she- 
says,  *  I  grew  so  saucy  to  her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her 
pinch  of  snuff,  first  at  one  nostril  and  then  at  the  other,  with  swift  and 
angry  energy,  and  her  eyes  began  to  grow  dark  and  to  flash.  *Tis  An 
odd  peculiarity;  but  the  halls  of  my  mother's  eyes  change  from  brown 
into  black,  when  she  feels  eitlier  indignation  or  bodily  pain.' 

'Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  over-rated  at  one  time,  as  she  hat 
syiLc«  been  unduly  depreciated.  She  was  s<»  considerable  a  person 
wlien  her  reputation  was  at  its  height,  that  Washington  said  no  circunh* 
stance  in  his  life  had  been  so  mortifying  to  him  as  that  of  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  her  invective  in  her  monody  on  Major  Andrj6. 
After  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  commissioned  an  American  oflicer,  who  was  about  to  sail 
for  £ngland,  to  call  upon  her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  her,  thatiup 
st^d  of  having  caused  Andre's  death  he  had  endeavoured  to  save  him; 
and  die  was  requested  to  peruse  the  papers  in  proof  of  this,  wl^ickhe 
sent  fpr  her  perusal,  ''rhey  filled  me  with  contrition,*  say^^Miss 
Seward,  *  for  the  rasK  injustice  of  my  censure.' ' 


2A)  Results  of  AfUi-sUwerp  AffiiatUm — 

Here  wc  must  close  our  remarks.  We  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Suuthcy  viith  unfeigned  respect  for  his  genius.  Whatever  tlie 
defects  of  his  poetry  may  be,  its  beauties  are  suck,  diat  this  edi- 
ti«)n  can  hardly  fail  to  iind  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  mail 
fond  of  elegant  literature. 


iVrt.  VI.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Measurci  adapted  by  the  Legisk- 
tures  of  Barbadoes,  Mdntscrrat,  Nevis,  Virgin  Islands,  St,  Christo- 
pher,  and  St,  Vincent  J  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Appreniiceship  tm 
the  \st  of  August y  1838.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commoms  to  be 
printed,  June  26,  1838. 

nPHE  cause  of  liumanity  has  triumphed!  The  Abolitiotiisu of 
-*•  Great  Britain  liave  succeeded  in  their  truly  noble  eflS>rt.  TTiis 
nation  is  called  upon  to  offer  devout  thanks  to  God,  on  acooant  of 
the  unexampled  success  which  has  been  granted  to  the  labours  it 
those,  who  nine  months  ago  entered  on  a  course  of  peaceful  tgin^ 
lion  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  vile  system  of  negro  appK»- 
ticeship.  The  freedom  of  half  a  million  of  their  fellow-creatures 
has  been  given  them  as  their  reward.  The  glorious  results  of  cheir 
exertions  are  calculated  to  rebuke  the  timidity  of  those  who 
counselled  peace  and  foretold  defeat,  and  to  humble  and  instruet 
the  men,  who  from  their  high  places  looked  down  with  soom 
upon  the  gathering  of  *  the  sacramental  host/  declaring  in  their 
pride  and  power  their  determination  to  'sHfle*  the  holy  exciM- 
ment.  When  these  hues  shall  be  read,  negro  apprenticeship  trill 
have  ceased  in  the  islands  of  Tortola,  M ontserrat,  Nevis,  the 
Bahamas,  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Vinoeiit, 
Grenada,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica ;  and  we  believe  also  in  Hon- 
duras, St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

With  what  rapture  will  the  First  of  August  be  bailed  in  the 
West  Indies !  On  that  auspicious  day,  thousands  of  husbandf 
will  be  restored  to  their  wives — mothers  will  be  free  to  nurse- ind 
provide  for  their  children,  and  old  and  young  will  rejoice  togedur 
m  the  termination  of  a  system  which  made  them  the  victims  >if« 
cruel  mockery,  and  an  insatiate  avarice.  And  here  we  may  wd 
pause  for  a  moment,  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  victory  iMi 
been  obtained.  Through  a  willing  government,  kindly  flirf 
promptly  co-operating  with  a  generous  and  humane  public  ?  Na 
By  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  exerted  in  obedience  to  the 
expressed  will  of  every  constituency  in  tlie  kingdom?  No. 
Appeals  to  government  there  have  been,  but  they  have  been  dis- 
regarded and  resisted.  Petitions  to  parliament,  urgent  and  end- 
less there  have  been,   but  they  have  been  set  aside  with  indifle- 
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rence  and  disgust.  Ptayers  have  been  ofiSsred  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne — the  sympathy  of  a  maiden  queen  has  been  mvoked-^but 
our  young  sovereign  has  never  been  advised  by  those  about  her 
person,  to  reap  gratitude  and  glory,  by  granting  the  wish*  of  her 
loyal  and  loving  people.  The  victory  has  been  achieved  by  the 
unaided  power  of  truth — by  the  irresistible  might  of  public 
opinion,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fears  and  interests,  and  we  be- 
lieve upon  the  consciences  too  in  many  cases,  of  the  far-off  colo- 
nies themselves.  The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  the  belief 
t^^^t  so  just  a  cause  could  not  but  prosper  if  espoused  by  such  a 
1^1^00  as  this^  and  in  reliance  upon  Him,  who,  wnen  forgotten  and 
^  ^t.QOUght  by  rulers  and  legislators,  is  able  to  accomplish,  by 
t|]ie  bumblest  instruments,  his  benign  purposes,  and  cause  even  the 
wrath  of  wicked  men  to  contribute  ultimately  to  his  praise.  In 
the  most  unpromising  seasons  we  have  been  hopeful  and  assured  ; 
and  though  recent  events  have  in  some  respects  exceeded  even 
otff*  anticipations,  we  have  looked  with  confidence  to  see  that  day 
•f  fireedom  which  now  dawns  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  negro,  and 
gladdens  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo  and  the  islands  of  the  greater 
gMi  lesser  Antilles.  Most  justly  did  Lord  Brougham  observe 
il|>Qnti4  recent  occasion,  when  describing  the  feelings  with  which 
m^  had  pursued  his  anti-slavery  labours,  that  '  even  >  when  his 

*  Mod  had  been  most  depressed  by  the  prospect  before  him,  and 
'Ihe  circumstances  around  him,  he  had  never  for  an  instant  felt 
^H  •doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  At  all  times  he 
^jmA  had  to  support  him,  the  public  mind  of  the  country.  At  all 
'tiiBies  he  had  marked  the  question  as  gloriously  distinguished 
'from  all  others.  It  lulled  and  laid  asleep  for  the  occasion,  every 
'{difference  of  political  opinion,  every  religious  or  sectarian  ani- 
'  mosity,  every  feeling  oi  a  Mictions  or  violent  character ;  while 
'  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  the  Christian  principle  of  the 
^eofxntsy,  were  all  aroused  and  called  into  full  and  active  energy. 
'  This  it  was  that  had  kept  up  his  spirits  and  sustained  his  mind, 

*  even  when  outnumbered  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
'  the  ratio  of  three  and  four  to  one.' 

iXiet  us  advert  to  the  state  of  the  population  in  the  slave  colo- 
vit^  in  die  month  of  July»  1834.  We  have  with  much  care  com- 
piled from  official  sources  the  following  table,  which  will  exhibit 
the/ total  number  of  ^slaves  for  whom  compensation  was  received,. 
Mid  also  show:  the  manner  in  which  they  were  divided,  and  the 
ruimber  belonging  to  each  class : 


■I'    .  • 

I !  ■  k    ■  • 
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Results  of  AtUi^-slavery  Agitation — 


ChaRT£R£D   CoIX)NI£8. 


Jamaica 

Barbadoes...  ••«.•• 

Antigua. 

Grenada •  •  ■ . 

St  Vincent 

St  Christopher 

Dominica 

Tobago 

Bahamas 

Montserrat 

Virgin  Islands .... 
Bermuda  


Crown  Colonies. 

British  Guiana .... 

Mauritius — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Trinidad.  . .    

St.  Lucia 

Honduras 

Total. . 


Prftdialft. 


218,456 

52,193 

20,308 

16,940 

15,309 

12,601 

10,465 

8,266 

4,290 

5,299 

4,510 

3,416 

18 


63,282 
34,424 

13,773 

8,723 
810 


Non- 
Prcdialt. 


493,143 


36,384 

14,445 

2,982 

2,060 

2,805 

3,066 

1,199 

812 

3,444 

1,926 

516 

902 

3,296 


6,297 

22,275 

30,010 

3,766 

1,605 

778 


139,027 


Children 

under  tix 

yean. 


39,013 
14,732 

4^27 
3,320 
2,963 
3,19S 
2,113 
1,479 
2,053 
1,261 
1,145 
749 
606 


9,893 
7,612 
5,732 
2,246 

1,957 
224 


104,623 


A0ed  and 

Non-    .  j 

Sflfective.  ; 

I 


Total. 


16,767 

1J60 

1,444 

1>309 

1,189 

915 

398 

1,032 

299 

329 

230 

68 

106 


3,a52 
2302 

872 

1,006 
90 


3ll/)70 

83,lo0 
29,iai 

2B,G;ia 

22,20} 
19,780. 
14,17a 

11;^ 

10^186 
8,MS 
6,401 
5,135 
4,0S6 


82,824 

66,61J 

35,7« 

20,057 
13,m 


33,4ii8  1770,281 


To  the  above  may  be  added  the  free  coloured  popu- 

lation  in  1834,  say 

Whites,  say 


165,000 
130,000 


Total  amount  of  population  in  the  above  colonies. .  1065,281 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  slave  colonies  on  the  Slat  of  July, 
1834.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  children  of  slaves  iihckr 
six  years  of  a^e  were  declared  free,  leaving  665,64*8  abore  thit 
age  in  the  relation  of  apprentices.  Of  these,  139,037  Ifi^ 
classed  non-pra^dials,  were  entitled  to  their  freedom  on  th^'lsft  M 
August^  1838,  leaving  the  various  descriptions  of  prsedials^  ainount- 
ing  to  5^6,621,  to  remain  in  servitude  till  the  1st  of  Augus^.^ftlOL 
The  friends  of  the  negro,  aware,  from  the  best  authority^  .of  tbc 
grievous  and  oppressive  character  of  tlie  apprenticeship^  .reaolvod 
to  make  a  great  eflbrt  to  efiect  the  emancipation  of  the  piaBdHl 
apprentices  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  freedom  of  the  non**piBBdi9k 
Their  labours,  their  defeats,  and  their  successes,  are  alike  widh 
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out  a  parallelin  the  annals  of  philanthropic  exertion.  During 
the  short  space  of  eight  ninths,  tliree  meetings  of  delegates,  and 
fiye  immense  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  metropolis,  besides 
innumerable  public  meetings  and  lectures  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus  much  of  tlieir  labours.  In  the  cabinet  and Hhe 
legislature  {^fSAi  one  exeeptioit,  the  majoritf  of  thr^e^  ypoft  tfie 
lAoi^/M  of  Sir  Eardl6y  ^Vilmot,)!  th^y  met  with  successive  d)$£aali; 
aiik]  wiere  at  last  doomed  to  see  the  queetibn  dismissed  for  the;pre^ 
s^ntt  Session^  by  the  adoption  of  Lord  Glenelg's  Bill,  and  the  vhr- 
trftf  ^^vocaition,  by  ministerial  iaffency,  of  the  decision  of '  tlfe 
CtifbbA)ns  on  the  2^d  of  May.  The  treatment  experienced  by 
A&iiA)Dlitipnists  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  repre^^i- 
tftm^  of  the  people,  we  believe  to  be  without  an  example.  Lp^ 
oi^^^it  to  be  referred  to,  to  guide  the  electors  of  this  empit^  Ip 
tjliear  future  choice  of  those  who  shall  be  raised  to  a  position  in 
T^^ich  they  may,  if  disposed,  overrule  the  will  of  the  people,,  libWr 
9^r  reasonable  and  righteous  their  demand,  and  however  3tr,oj^g}y 
fortified  by  the  previous  payment  of  their  money  for  the  thing  Tor 
which  they  pray.  Deeply  shall  we  lament,  if,  in  the  general^  ije- 
jojbciog  which  the  overthrow  of  the  apprenticeship  will  occasiocL 
"^Jheartless  and  wicked  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  minister^l  arp 
Mr  pliant  majorities,  is  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion^  TKpir 
mp'ecfaes,  their  votes  and  their  Acts,  should  be  placed  in  imperish*- 
a^^  record,  side  by  side  with  the  high  achievements  of  the  ipd<>- 
^tuble  champions  of  the  oppressed,  that  posterity  m9y,,j^e 
warned  from  placing  dependence  on  men,  however  high  their  pro- 
fessions, and  encouraged  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  great  deeds, 
eren  when  forsaken  by  the  men  they  have  appointed,  and  paid, 
and  vested  with  the  power  to  accomplish  them. 

In  the  midst  of  disaster  and  defeat  at  home,  the  work  of  mercy 
commenced  and  proceeded  abroad.  Tn  the  month  of  December, 
1837,  the  island  of  Montserrat  set  the  example  of  voluntary 
emancipation,  by  passing  an  Act,  the  clauses  of  which  are  to  the 
following  effect: 

«  1. — Repeals  Abolition  Act,  and  all  Acts  auxiliary  thereto,  on  the 
first  day  of  August  next.  2. — Apprenticeship  to  cease  and  4eternMfle, 
^d  all  classes  of  labourers  to  be  free  on  the  said  first  day  of  August, 
l838w  3. — Persons  discharged  from  apprenticeship  entitled  to  relief. 
ij.' — Owners  or  directors  of  plantations  to  provide  for  diseased,  ag^, 
j|ncl  infiriii  persons  on  their  estates.     Penalty  of  £5  for  each  off^tce, 

Scoverahle  before  any  two  or  more  justices  ;  justices  to  issue  wttjntiiit 
'firing  offenders  before  them;  If  offenders  convicted,  and  penalty 
riot  forthwith  paid,  to  be  committed  to  common  gaol  not  exceeding 
•hH^vnty  days.  Penalties,  when  recovered,  to  be  paid  mU}  the  public 
ti^amiry.  In  case  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  right  of  any  pavty.^im. 
kig'txy  he  maintained,  then  two  justicen,  with  tb«  aid  of  a  inedicfd  tmo^ 
aff  to  mikke  a  binding  decision.     6. — If  further  compensation  awarwd 
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beyond  £20,000,000  to  be  paid  to  the  pereoDK  suiTf  ring  pecaniary  losi 
by  the  abridgment  of  the  term  of  apprenticeahip.     ^.-^^-Saspending 

cbmse.* 

In  April,  of  the  present  year,  an  Act  of  Emancipation  on  tk 
Ist  of  August,  passed  the  legislature  of  Nevis  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  the 
Governor,  dated  Tortola,  13th  of  April,  18S8- 

'  The  General  Emancipation  Bills  pftt^d  yesterday  after  a  strong 
oppasition. 

'  The  news  of  the  Bill  having  paHsed  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  1 
was  delighted  on  riding  out  last  evening  at  the  hearty  salutations  ef  tie 
n^iroes. 

'  It  is  already  evident  that  these  measures  nrtlf  prooe  h%gU§  beM^aeJL 
as  the  people  will  quietly  and  contentedly  slidie  into  the  new  state  tf 
things,  being  aware  a  boon  has  been  granted  them.  /  do  nol  tkM  s 
single  planter  who  has  any  tact  will  lose  a  man  who  is  worth  keephj' 

St.  Christopher  next  followed.  The  letter  of  the  Lieutenanb- 
Governor,  Sir  Henry  Macleod,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  will  show  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  event.  The  part  we  have  printed  in  italics 
is  amusing. 


i« 


'  Government  House,  May  16,  1839: 

*  My  Lord, — As  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  through  Sir  .Wn. 
Colebnmke  by  this  packet  (which  is  hourly  expected  here),  I  faara  Ok 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Legislature  of  this  colony  have  restived 
to  aboliKh  the  apprenticeship  system  on  the  1st  of  August  next;  imdl 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  duplicate  of  a  despatch  I  have  addiweri 
to  his  Excellency  on  the  subject.  •  -  .. 

*  I  have,  Sec, 
(signed)  H.  Maclbod,  LieutenanUGknronMr.' 

(Enclosure.) 

'  Government  House,  May  18,  1838. 

'  Sir, — My  correspondence  will  have  shown  your  Excellency  that 
although  I  had  hitherto  failed  in  my  attempts  with  the  legiaiatioii  for 
the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  August  next,  I  waf  itiU 
led  to  think  it  would  eventually  be  adopted.  Having  pressed  thtjllilh 
ter,  /  was  asked  for  a  dissolution ^  that  the  mctnbers  might  tak4  fife^SffHK 
of  their  constitiients.  Your  Excellency  will  think  ipji/i  me  tkai^'i^ 
sfnall  island  like  this,  and  where  fifteen  mrmhcrfifor  the  runtf.^H^iiJik 
in  ilve  absence,  of  the  proprietary  body  are  returned  by  tkirly'fitin[yfilfi% 
it  was  not  necessary:  and  1  was  alsu  aware  that  one  great  objepi.  wMH 
throw  out  four  members  who  sup])ort  the  government.  KnowipgJflWf 
wise  that  parties  at  the  time  were  nearly  balanced  on  tli^  qu^f|tioi|ii  J 
thought  it  politic  neither  to  risk  the  loss  of  those  1  could  depend  upon, 
nor  tiir  on  thcwe  gentlemen  not  to  have  n  voice  in  a  ^iiyptiliur  mealAre, 
throughout  which  they  have  supported  me.  I  did  not  tJierefiite  <t*' 
sent ;  but  finding  there  was  a  great   inclination ,  parilcNiJiffljEi'ivi'tki 
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oounciiy  to  reoonsyer  the  sutiject^  1  prorogue,  and  yesterday  again 
Babmitted  the  abolition  of  the  system  on  the '1st  of  Augusi  next^  which 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  for  the  information  of  Har 
Majesty's  government  was  carried  unammamly  in  the  Council)  and  ynlh 
kmrdfy  a  dissentient  voice  in  the  Assembly.* 

St.  Vincent.    Copy  of  a  despatch  from  Lieutenant-GoVenuir 

Tyler  to  Lord  Glenelg : 

*  Government  House»  St.  Vincent,  May  12^  1838. 

*  My  Lord, — It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  I  fulfil  the  gratifyfqg 
^uty  of  transmitting  to  your  Lordship  direct  by  the  mail,  which  leaves 
Ibis  evening,  the  copy  of  a  Bill  for  abrogating  the  apprenticeship  of 
prccdial  labourers  in  this  colony,  which  passed  the  legislature  yestercbvy. 
, .. '  Your  Lordship^  on  reference  to  my  correspondence  with  his  £^cel- 

j^cy  the  6ovemor-in-chief  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  Aprils  wili-ob- 
nerve,  I  anticipated  such  a  measure ;  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  its  attain. 
ment,  I  am  proud  to  say  for  the  honour  of  the  colony,  has  been  iicosm* 
plished,  as  your  Lordship  will  see  by  the  inclosed  address  from  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  spontaneously  and  nnanimoosly,  with  a  perfect 
^m^den/ce  m  Us  results* 

•  To  his  Excellency  George  Tyler,  Lieutenant-Governor,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
'  Sir, — We,  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Council,  and  the  Speaker 

and  Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  respectfully  approach  and 
place  in  the  hands  of  yonr  Excellency  a  BiU,  intituled,  '  An  Act  to 
abrogate  the  Apprenticeship  of  Prsedial  Labourers  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent  and  its  Dependencies.' 

^  ^  In  passing  this  most  important  measure,  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  are  not  insensible  of  the  dijfflcidties,  thesacfifice,  andincon» 
mnience  which  will  fall  with  much  severity  on  persons  in  all  professions , 
circumstances,  and  situations ;  but,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  an  enlarged  philanthropy,  they  are  of  opinion  they  have  not  granted 
the  boon  of  emancipation  upon  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  the 
character^  the  safety,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country.^ 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  replied  in  the  following  terms  : 

'■  ^  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  congratulating  the  Honourable  Board 
6f  Council  and  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly  on  the  meastire  of 
enaneipation  which  they  have  spontaneously  and  honourably  granted 
to  the  pr^ial  labourers  by  the  Bill  now  before  him,  cannot  but  express 
his  firm  cmiviction  that  this  instance  of  their  liberality  will  heM  insure 
the  permanent  welfure  of  the  colony ;  that,  by  cheerfiilly  meeting  the 
elid  which  could  not  be  indefinitely  postponed,  they  have  adopted  the 
mfest  and  most  certain  means  to  encourage  that  confidence  and  vnlHng 
intercaurse,  which,  by  directing  the  energies  to  industrious  exertion, 
Will  convert  our  rural  population  into  a  faithful  and  happy  peasantry." 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  measure  confessedly  consistefit 
with  the  'safety  and  true  interests  of  the  colony/  calculated  to  en- 
courage confidence  and  willing  intercourse,  and  to  ^  convert  A  slave 


population  into  a  faithful  and  iuppj  pesuntiy,'  can  be  fini^ 
with  '  diiGcuIties,  sacrifice,  and  inconvenience  to  peraona  in  ill 
*  professions,  circumstances,  and  Bituationi.'  The  fiJIowii^  M 
tne  provisions  of  the  Act : 

'  1. — ^Terminates  the  appreaticeihip  on  the  lat  of  Augatt,  IBM 
2.— Renders  unlawful  the  eviction  Irmn  their  habitations  of  hbrnnn 
willing  to  work  for  wages  (unless  fur  ill  conduct*)  before  the  Itt  tl 
August,  1839;  also  of  persons  who  from  disease  are  incapable  of  fsni- 
ing  their  suhsintence.  3. — Makes  it  imperative  on  masten  to  gife  tmi, 
&c.,  to  those  uot  able  to  earn  their  subsistence  until  parochial  lavs  n 
made.  4. — Providefl  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  euum.  5.— >Hsdl 
of  procecdiug  uf  justices  and  nppropriatioa  of  penalties.' 

Barb  A  DOES,  with  fifVy-four  thousand  pnedial  aftprestiqMi 
quickly  followed  the  good  example  of  the  islands  we  have  nuM, 
and  left  all  eyes  directed  to  Jamaica.  On  the  Uth  at  A^ 
Lord  Glenelg's  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Slan;ij[ 
received  Her  Majesty's  assent,  and  was  almost  immediately  inlt 
out  to  Jamaica,  accompanied  by  a  despatch  from  Lord  GIeiel|^ 
explaining  the  provisions  of  his  Act  and  concluding  as  follows: 

'  Although  in  pursuance  of  the  instruction  which  I  have  ud^Kw, 
to  you,  you  will  give  immediate  effect  to  this  law,  I  thmj;  it  deanlS 
that  you  should  at  an  early  opportunity  convene  the  legislature  <i?lw 
colony  under  your  Government,  and  communicate  to  it  the  inlelluKUl 
that  Parliament  has  found  it  necessary  to  pass  this  Act  ^i  fiirthc^Wg 
of  the  great  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  You  will  fur^n  e^ 
plain  to  them  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  frh.ft 
their  duly  to  adopt,  in  resitting  the  demand  for  the  early  abolitiopff 
negro  apprenticeship  by  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  jfli 
wilt  at  the  Name  time  impress  upon  their  most  serioun  atten^on,  bit 
deeply  seated,  and  how  generally  prevalent  throughout  the  jtopu^iff, 
of  this  kitu/dom,  it  the  tolicilude  for  bringing,  if  possible,  to  an  <m/ 
cloie  the  system  of  appreuliceshtp,  established  by  the  Act  of  IflSSL 
You  will  point  out  to  them  the  obvious,  hut  weighty  motives  wlu'ch  it- 
commend  that  this  consummation  should  be  effected  by  the  spontaiHW 
act  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  cohinies,  due  preparation  heW 
first  made  for  those  amendments  tif  the  colonial  code  which  mutf  t(- 
company  or  precede  the  change.  You  will  suggest  the  policy  and  ttn 
pcdiency  of  their  anticipating  hy  wise  and  Auwia»e  enactments  th» 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  people  of  this  country,  on  »  subject  on  vlrid 
so  deep  and  general  an  interest  is  felt.  By  such  a  course  tbev  wtfuU 
avoid  the  serious  embarrassment  and  inconveniences  whtcb  mav  be  Vr 
prehended  from  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes  from  th^^ 
putted  ditctusions  and  continued  agitation  of  Ikit  tpinlign  Aa^B^ 
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remainbig  term  of  the  apprentieeskip,  if  it  akouU  not  be  abridged^  and 
they  would  oon<^ate  the  gratitude  and  good-will  of  the  labouriag 
population,  in  whose  disposition  to  work  for  £Btir  remuneration  aad  on 
equitable  terms^  the  proprietors  will  be  hereafter  in  a  great  measure 
dependent.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  on  your 
p9tt  to  allay  excitement,  and  to  produce  good  will  and  hannony  among 
K^' different  classes  of  tiie  community,  an  object  in  which  the  interests 
of  ^  are  most  deeply  concerned/ 

■  On  the  16th  of  July  we  were  in  possession  of  Jamaica  papers 
irkb  the  intelligence  of  the  steps  taken  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Uxriind  the  despatch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  House  of 
Assembly  was  convened  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  opened  by  a  speech  from 
tlk%  Governor,  his  Excellency  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  We  give  the 
ff(iportant  passages.  We  have  been  informed  by  one  present  on 
Are  Occasion,  that  the  speech  was  delivered  with  a  firm  and  de« 
sided  tone,  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  Excellency's  determination 
io'  be  trifled  with  no  longer.  One  extract  will  be  found  worthy 
if  a  careful  perusal. 

*  I  have  called  you  together  at  an  unusual  season^  to  take  into  your 
sdiK^sideration  the  state  of  the  island  under  the  laws  of  apprentic^ip 
Ktf  the  labouring  population. 

"T  need  not  refer  you  to  the  agitation  on  this  subject  throughout  the 
ttrttish  empire^  or  to  the  discussions  upon  it  in  parliament,  where  the 
Ijoaourable  efforts  of  the  ministry  were  barely  found  sufficient  to  pre- 
Ave  the  original  duration  of  the  law,  as  an  obligation  of  national 
&th. 

*  Greneral  agitation,  and  parliamentary  interference,  have  not,  I  am 
tfraid,  yet  terminated. 

'  A  corresponding  excitement  has  been  long  going  on  among  the  ap- 
nrentices  themselves ;  but  still  they  have  rested  in  sober  and  quiet 
tjapeii^  relying  on  your  generosity,  that  you  will  extend  to  them  that 
boon  which  has  being  granted  to  their  class  in  other  colonies. 

'  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  my  sentiments, 
iiA  distinctly  to  recommend  to  you  the  early  and  equal  abolition  of  ap- 
ptelticeship  for  all  classes.  I  do  so,  in  cun^dence,  that  the  apprentices 
will  %e  foimd  worthy  of  freedom,  and  that  it  will  operate  as  a  double 
Ikftssfhg^  by  securing  also  the  future  interests  of  the  planters. 

';^  I  am  commanded,  however,  to  inform  you,  that  her  Majesty *8 
iriihisters  will  not  entertain  any  question  of  further  compensation. 
"  '''But  should  your  vicavs  be  opposed  to  the  policy  I  rea)mmend, 
I  WouUi  entreat  you  to  consider  well,  how  impracticable  it  will  become 
to  carry  coercive  labour.  Always  difficult,  it  would,  in  future,  be  in 
peril  of  constant  comparison  with  other  colonies  made  free,  and  with 
those  estates  in  this  island  made  free  by  individual  proprietors. 

'  As  governor,  under  these  circumstances,  1  never  shrink  from  any  of 
my  responsibUities,  I  rRONOUNCR  jt  puysicallt  iMrosaiBLE  .to 

VOL.    IV.  s 


^8  Results  of  Anti-Slavery  AgitatUm— 

MAINTAIN    THE    APPRKNTICESUIP   WITH   ANY    HOPB    OF    SUCCSSSFCl 
AGRICULTURE, 

'  Jamaica  is  in  your  hands — she  requires  repose,  by  the  removal  oft 
law,  which  has  equally  tomiented  the  labourer,  and  disappointed  the 
planter;  a  law  by  which  man  still  constrains  man  in  unnatural  senritmle. 
This  is  her  first  exigency.  For  her  future  welfare,  she  appeals  to  wr 
wisdom  to  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the  times^  with  liberality  and  bew- 
volence  towards  all  classes/ 

The  reply  of  the  council  is  dignified,  liberal,  and  conciliating. 
They  say, — 

'  Being  aware  of  the  agitation  on  this  subject  throughout  the  British 
empire,  and  of  the  discussion  on  it  in  parliament,  we  duly  apprecnft 
the  honourable  (?)  efforts  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  to  preserve  the 
original  duration  of  the  law  as  an  obligation  of  national  faith. 

'  We  feel  confident  that  the  hopes  of  the  apprentices  will  not  be  & 
appointed,  and  that  the  \visdom  and  generosity  of  the  l^slatore  of 
Jamaica,  will  not  hesitate  to  extend  to  them  that  boon  which  has  bees 
granted  to  their  class  in  other  colonies. 

'  We  cordially  concur  in  your  Excellency's  wise  and  humane  recsm- 
mendation,  uf  an  early  and  equal  alnilition  of  the  apprenticeship  of  lO 
classes,  and  feel  pleasure  in  recording  our  perfect  conviction,  uut  the 
apprentices  will  be  found  worthy  of  freedom  in  every  resjiect,  and  wiD 
so  conduct  themselves  in  their  altered  condition,  as  to  insure  thefotnre 
interests  (>f  the  j)lanters. 

'  Coercive  labour  has,  at  all  times,  been  obtained  with  difficulty ;  bat 
under  the  present  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  island,  we  ha  ft 
might  bo  impossible  to  maintain  the  apprenticeship  with  any  hoperf 
successful  agriculture. 

So,  then,  it  is  manifest  at  last,  that  the  abolitioniBts  have  been 
all  along  right  in  their  judgment  of  the  character  of  die^  iKgiOi 
the  true  interests  of  the  planters,  and  the  policy  most  likely  It 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonies.  The  council  of  Juoaiei 
being  judges,  the  negroes  are  ^worthy  of  freedom  in  every  rapsiy 
and  will  so  conduct  themselves,  as  to  insure  the  future  inn* 
RESTS  OF  THE  PLANTERS  !'  The  whole  tonc  and  tenor  of  dlil 
reply  will  appear  most  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  acqi 
with  the  history  and  past  conduct  of  the  chief  actors  in  this 
scene. 

The  reply  of  the  assembly  savours  strongly  of  haughtineM>l>i 
petulance,  and  shows  clearly,  that  their  voluntary  act  ww  diM 
compulsion.  u* 

On  Thursday  the  7th  of  June,  a  bill  for  the  termination  of '•p 
prenticeship  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838,  was  brought  in  bjr'lif. 
Guy,  of  St.  George's,  and  referred  to  a  Committee.     On  tbe-M 
it  was  passed  ^  uit/iout  the  voice  of  a  single  member  bei$tjf 
*  against  it.'    After  this  the  friends  of  humanitj  need  DC 
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•pair,  how  violent  soever  may  be  the  opposition  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  evil  they  seek  to  remove. 
liCt  the  advocates  of  negro  freedom)  in  America  and  every  other 
idace  gather  courage  from  the  contemplation  of  the  events  which 
liavt  transpired  in  Jamaica)  and  persevere  in  the  use  of  those 
Boral  means  which  have  so  signally  triumphed  in  the  most  contu- 
macious and  rebellious  colony  of  the  British  crown. 

We  have  been  greatly  edified  and  amused  by  the  perusal  of  the 
three  days*  debates  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and,  especially^ 
with  the  singular  zeal  displayed  in  behalf  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion. Some  honourable  members  desired  it  by  the  following  Sun- 
day»  while  others  would  have  bestowed  it  on  the  day  of  her 
Majesty's  coronation.  The  majority,  however,  deemed  the  1st  of 
August  the  most  t^ropriate  period,  and  thus  the  day  prescribed  by 
die  people  of  this  country  will  be  literally  observed,  according  to 
tbeir  wishes. 

The  bill,  as  it  has  passed  the  House  of  Assembly,  consists  of 
three  clauses ;  the  first  declares  the  apprenticeship  at  an  end  on 
the  1st  of  August  next ;  the  second  repeals  all  acts  relating  to 
^>prenticeship ;  and  the  third  recites  the  clause  in  the  supple- 
Diental  abolition  act  which  passed  during  the  previous  session, 
Kpthorising  the  proprietors  to  serve  notices  on  labourers  to  quit. 
'  We  confess  we  snould  have  preferred  a  simple  declaratory  Act 
ibolishing  slavery  on  the  Ist  of  August,  to  the  one  adopted  by 
hi^  assembly.  We  think  the  provisions  annexed  to  tlie  abolition 
dause  detract  from  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Measures  for  the 
irptection  of  the  negroes  in  the  occupation  of  their  houses,  and 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  might  have  been 
Ribsequently  and  separately  enacted. 

Amongst  the  motives  which  led  to  the  passing  of  this  act  by 
h»  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  we  think  the  following  were  the 
[principal.  A  wish  to  avoid  the  infraction  of  their  charter  by 
surrying  into  eflfect  the  provisions  of  the  odious  bill  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  to  escape  the  degradation  and  subjection  consequent 
tiiereon.  A  conviction  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  the 
iipprenticeship  work  beyond  the  1st  of  August,  and  their  know- 
I^o^e  of  the  determination  of  the  people  of  England  to  continue 
tbeir  agitation,  and  renew  their  appeal  for  parliamentary  interpo- 
sition. And  lastly,  their  belief  in  the  fitness  of  the  negro  for 
entire  freedom,  and  his  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  as  a  paid 
labourer*  The  minds  of  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  and  the 
planters  generally  were  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by  the 
wise  and  seasonable  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  addressed 
to/ the  members  of  the  Assembly  on  the  31st  of  March,  last, 
ndiich  we  greatly  regret  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  quote. 
After  adverting  to  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  he  a^r 
stmed   the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  island,  and  to  the 
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mwiper  in  wlueh  his  conduct  had  been  xegarded  by  the.covdnp!* 
ment  and  people  of  England,  bis  Lordship  enforces  witli>j;ieit 
earn68aieS8  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  awrenticeship. 

The  packet  which  announced  tlie  abolition  of  theappreiUieeflldp 
in  Jamaica,  brought  also  the  intelligence  of  the  adoption  <tf  a 
similar  mea^^ure  in  the  idand  of  Granada.  This  cheering  inCD»* 
mation  arrived  very  providentially  on  the  morning  of  the  day  an 
which  Lord  Brougham  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  >  that  80 

*  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  prajring  that  Ewt 
^Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  an  onler  ill 
^  council  forthwith,  to  put  a  period,  under  proper  provisions  woA 
<  re^^ulationa,  to  negro  apprenticeship,  in  the  unchartered  ttokMMI 
*of  the  crown.'  His  Lordsliip  argued  the  want  of  povrisr-ill 
the  crown  colonies  to  effect  the  general  emaneipatioo  ,«f -the 
apprentices,  and  showed  that  in  some  of  them  there  weie 
peculiar  and  pressing  reasons  for  the  immediate  intervenljm 
of  imperial  authority.  ^The  crown  was  to  them  what  the  HeAiie 
'of  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council  were  to  Jamaica  and 

*  Barbadoes/ 

'  //  wa9  in  the  savannahs  of  Trinidad,  and  upon  the  affntM^tmi 
of  Guiana,  that  hitman  life  was  mast  prodigally  watted  in  miniMfrriii^ 
to  European  avarice,  and  ii  uuis  there  that  it  behoved  the  mOihet 
country  to  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inhmnan  deaths,  to  the  df^eat&k 
which  were  felt  to  be  more  cruel  than  death,  to  the  fatal  con/a  wtiidiM 
which  the  necessity  of  labouring  on  those  fatally  unwholesome  pkski 
inflicted  on  tfiose  wretched  victims  of  mtr  pride.  But  the  toitefl^ 
Mauritius,  which  jnerced  t/ieir  ear,  and  rtnded  the  silenoe  of  fllM 
eastern  sea,  was  aggravated  in  its  tones  of  pity,  and  felt  stiil  karsU 
upon  their  ears,  frimi  this  hard  addition  to  the  lot  o/*  the  slave,  tksA 
three  out  of  four  of  those  who  have  cultivated  the  plains  of  MamrsNut, 
all  suffering  worse  torments  than  even  those  which  were  inflicted  upon 
the  negroes  of  Guiana  and  of  Trinidad,  had  never  in  their  Uves  been 
made  legalli*  slaves  at  all.  They  had  been  transported  thither,  not  ouhf 
against  the  law  of  nature,  but  after  the  law  of  this  laiui  had  made 
transport  ion  of  the  slave  a  capital  crime ;  and  30,000  capital  fehmitf 
had  been  committed  in  conveying  30^000  of  these  victims  qf  their 
weakness,  and  planting  thcin  under  the  unwholesome  climate,  and  upon 
the  unwholesome  soil  of  that  Mauritius,  If  ever  there  had  been  • 
signal  neglect  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  a  legislature,  ii  was  lAg^Fft 
in  not  having  at  once  broken  through  the  fetters  of  a  mere  legal  infsr^ 
mality,  and  passed  it  new  law  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  SMA^ 
strotis  oittrages ;  but  in  pftying,  on  the  contrrrry,  the  frightfmi  siMi  of 
20,000,000/.  sterling  as  compensation  to  those  capital  felmtf  toiWarf 
of  giving  them  their  deserts  upon  the  gallows/ 

His  Lordship's  eloquent  exposure  and  denunciation  of  tbe 
'felons 'of  Mauritius  were  richly  merited,  as  was  also  bis.iinf 
peachment  of  tlie  gross  misconduct  of  the  government  in  respect 
of  that  colony.     'I  he  profound  silence  of  the  Colonial  SeercAanr 


d^e  Mibjeot  wad  significant  Th«  bold  ^ehiru^e»  of  I^yrd 
iktn  were  aHowedtoposs  witfaoat  noiici^.  Th^  ftfM  Ldtd 
Treasury  and  his  eoliea^es  tacitly  pleaded  ■giiilty'tcf  this 
Dent.  We  conld  have  wished  that  the  nobte  "ortitol^  !bad 
Ten  more  severe  in  his  rebuke  of  the  patrons  and^tte'^j*- 
*»  of  the  felon  flesh -factors  of  Mauritius.  Herelafk^'  W6 
»e)  it  our  duty  to  drag  to  light  some  of  the  dark  doi^ftg^  df 
Rrho  have  for  years  been  among  the  most  shameless  aiid 
r  traffickers  in  the  bodies  of  men,  and  who  are  now  englH^d 
Inapping,  from  the  plains  of  India,  thousands  of  'msh 
I  to  plant  the  sugar-cane  iipon  the  graves  of  the  tens' of 
nds  they  have  immolated.  His  Lordship  pointed  out  most 
y  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the  firee  system  In 
ua,  and  the  danger  of  procrastination  on'  the  part  iof  rtie 
/erfiter  what  had  taken  place  in  the  chartered  colonies:  '  f  A 
delay  might  be  mischievous,  a  month's  might  be  ruinous^ 
a  year's  might  be  fatal.* 

''  all  these  considerations  (concluded  the  noble  Lord)  by  t)ie 
ter  which  this  country  has  ever  held  for  fortitude  in  war,  and 
ly  in  peace,  and  clemency  to  fallen  foes — by  the  patience  which 
lUntry  has  ever  displayed  under  its  burdens  and  its  sufTeringB, 
however  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  almost  miracu- 
ktience  of  the  negro  under  the  multiplied  and  monstrous  outrages 
d  upon  him — by  the  character  which  your  lordships  hinre 
*d  for  justice^  mercy,  and  religion — the  Christian  religum  above 
er  religions,  which,  whenever  alluded  to,  to  point  a  sentence  or 
a  period,  is  so  loudly  and  even  pharasaically  professed-^^^fbr 
kical  I  will  never  cease  to  call  it,  if,  with  the  gospel  on  your^lips, 
low  that  your  hearts  are  strangers  to  its  spirit — by  the  groans  of 
is  of  bondsmen,  echoed  by  twenty-four  millions  of  £:'ee  citisens^ 
Jl  for  justice  at  your  lordships'  hands — by  all  these  appeals  to 
eelingSy  your  principles,  and  your  religion,  I  claim  from  your 
ps  an  assent  to  my  motion.' 

•d  Glenclg  stated  in  reply,  that  the  Government  deemed  it 
ser  course  to  oppose  tlie  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  and  leaive 
lie  crown  colonies  to  act  as  the  chartered  colonies  had  done. 

e  legislatures  in  the  Cro^vn  colonies,  although  not  composed  or 
uted  like  those  of  the  chartered  colonies,  yet  were  as  competent 
uid  to  legislate,  and  as  independent  in  their  acts  as  to  internal 
don,  as  were  the  legislatures  of  the  chartered  colonies  themselves;, 
was  unnecessary  for  him,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
;,  because  in  |)oint  of  fact  the  Crown  colonies  were  now  takinjg 
ae  course  as  the  chartered  colonies  were  at  that  moment  ptusoingt 
in  the  present  year  special  letters  had  been  sent  out  tp  the 
ors  of  the  crown  colonies  directing  them  to  bring  the  subject 
the  consideration  of  their  local  legislatures,  and  to  state  to  them 
isons  why  her  Majesty's  government  wished  such  a  measure  to 
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'In  Tbinidao  the  legislature  had  been  convened  and  met  tt&  daj 
before  the  mail  that  brought  the  intelligence  which  had  been  alreadj 
alluded  to  came  away.  There  had  been  a  message  from  the  goTenw 
urging  the  consideration  uf  this  subject,  and  it  bad  been  fixed  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  day  after  the  mail  left.  It  vfa»,  boweTer, 
from  the  information  he  had  received,  fiilly  expected  that  this  AssemUy 
^uld  pass  an  Act  of  the  same  descriptioo  as  tiad  been  enacted  bj  AoM 
of  die  other  colonies  which  had  been  enumerated. 

'  From  St.  Lucia,  the  information  he  (Lord  Glenelg^  had  recent^ 
to-day,  ivas  that  the  Governor  intended  under  the  anthority  sent  Mm 
fiom  home  to  propose  the  aame  course,  and  no  doubt  wu  cntartaiul 
aa  to  the  issue. 

'  To  Guiana  the  same  autliority  had  been  given — convejed  also  ■ 
the  strongest  terms.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by  readiag  ifa 
despatch,  but  though  to-day  he  had  received  no  official  camrauniatiw 
on  the  subject,  still  he  had  seen  a  private  letter  from  a  source  triiiak 
could  not  be  questioned,  which  stated  that  no  doubt  existed  but  tiat 
by  the  court  of  policy  the  measure  would  be  sanctioned. 

'  As  to  Mauritius  lie  could  only  say,  that  there  had  not  been  tune 
for  infomiiition  tn  arri\'e,  hut  he  must  add,  that  the  same  nuthori^  bad 
been  repeated  by  him  (Lord  Glenclg)  to  that  colony,  in  equally  strong 
terms  as  to  the  other  colonies,  and  that  he  bad  no  reason  to  doubt  ttit 
this  instruction  or  authority  would  be  there  received  and  acted  nptsf  M 
it  had  been  elsewhere.  In  shorty  he  entertained  no  donht  but  tut  ll 
the  Mauritius  the  pnedial  apprentices  would  be  free  from  the  IM'tf 
Februarr,  1839,  and  with  respect  to  the  other  three  Crown  cdodtt 
the  information  he  had  receiv^  left  no  doubt  but  two  out  of  tte  tiitnt 
had  accomplished  the  work  of  freedom,  and  that  the  third  vna  Mtfttj 
far  from  adopting  the  same  course. 

'Under  these  circumstances,  he  should  say  that  in  all  probabili^tJw 
work  was  complete ;  that  tlie  powers  of  these  colonies  was  perfect; 
and  further,  tliiit  it  »-as  more  than  possible  that  all  these  Crown  coltoiin 
had  accomplished  the  same  acts  which  the  chartered  colonies  \ai 
already  accomplished.  Thus,  he  conceived  that  the  question  had  bwn 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  n-ithout  the  necessity  of  the  painful  altemali™ 
suggested  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend.  In  (act,  when  the  honse 
met  n^oin,  he  bad  no  doubt  but  that  the  complete  and  iiiiquulifieil  ur- 
miuation  of  apprenticeship  would  have  taken  place.* 

Ix>rd  Brougham  finally  withdrew  bis  motion.  In  tfae  eowWlrf 
the  debute  he  took  tlic  opportunity  of  lifting  from  tlie  broii^.Qf  I4IP 
Gleiieljf  tlic  laurel  wliicu  his  lordsliip,  with  singular  compUdQi^ 
hud  assumed,  and  generously  gave  the  credit  of  hariiia  acGMIr 
pUahed  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  system,  to  those  who  hadwMMB' 
upon  the  highest  principles,  and  with  a  resolution  to  which  it  VV 
owing  entirely,  that  Government  had  taken  any  steps  tom^dcitlt 
dres!iiu|r  the  wrongs  of  the  apprentice,  or  enforcing  the  pfyrJWW 
of  the  Act  of  lKi3.  ,^ 

We  have  thns  endeavoured,  witli  as  much  brevit]  mveJmf0 
coiisistent  with  the  importance  of  tlic  subject,  to  p     .'e  Urfl^^'' 
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)sition  of  the  great  question  of  Negro  EmancipatloA  before  the 
iaders  of  this  journal,  and  we  must  now  hasten  to  Conclude  ah 
tide  which  Las  already  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
lace  assigned  us.  Our  duty,  however,  requires  that  we  call  upon 
fiery  friend  of  liberty  to  continue  at  his  post.  The  present 
osture  of  affidrs  demands  wakefulness  and  foresight  Hie  good 
[>tained  must  be  secured.  The  evil  threatened  must  be  averted, 
uch  laws  as  the  one  recently  passed  in  St.  Vincent  must  be  ex- 
osed  and  condemned.  The  Colonial  Office,  somewhat  roused, 
lust  be  quickened  and  kept  alive  by  the  unceasing  activity  of  the 
LUti-slavery  Societies  of  the  country.  Though  there  may  be 
ow  less  need  for  declamation,  there  is  unquestionably  far  gpreater 
ecessity  than  ever  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  legal  acute* 
ess  and  deliberative  talent,  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
ie  promoters  of  colonial  reform.  Attention  must  be  turned  to 
te  laws  of  every  colony  in  which  emancipation  is  about  to  t&e 
lace,  and  a  vigorous  and  well  directed  enbrt  must  be  made  to 
BFect  an  entire  revision  of  their  codes.  We  rejoice  to  perceive 
lat  the  two  London  Committees  are  impressed  with  the  impor- 
uaceof  this  business.  Believing  that  it  is  the  intention  of^the 
hnters  to  reduce  the  emancipated  negroes  to  the  condition  of 
srfe,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  magisterial  despotism  through 
le  means  of  vagrancy  and  emigration  laws,  contracts  for  labour, 
oUoe  regulations,  &c.,  &c.,  ^  they  recommend  the  appointment 
of  a  competent  and  impai'tial  tribunal  in  this  country,  with  a  view 
to  tiie  immediate  inspection  of  all  laws  proposed  to  be  passed  as 
Accompaniments  to  the  Abolition  of  Negro  apprenticeMiip : — the 
complete  revision  of  all  colonial  laws  affecting  the  constitutional 
fights  and  privileges  of  the  coloured  classes ;  and  the  final  esttt- 
blnhment  of  such  Just  and  equal  principles  of  government,  as 
shall  be  authoritative  and  binding  on  all  future  colonial  legis- 
lation.' 

If  these  things  be  done,  and  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  per- 
>nal  ireedom  be  seconded  by  enlarged  and  liberal  plans  of  use- 
ilness  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  and  religion,  we 
le  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  British  colonies  in 
le  West  Indies  will  be  found  peopled  by  communities  as  free, 
ad  prosperous,  and  happy,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
rhen  will  be  realized  the  promises  annexed  to  obedience — 
%en  every  yoke  is  broken,  and  every  burden  is  undone— when 
16  finger  of  scorn  is  no  longer  put  forth,  and  men  speak  truth 
igteaaof  vanity  and  lies  —then  shall  the  light  break  forth  as  thfe 
loming,  and  the  darkness  be  as  the  noon-day.  Then  sh^lt 
le  old  waste  places  be  built,  the  foundations  of  many  genera- 
ons  be  raised  up,  and  our  righteousness  shall  be  before  us,  and 
i^^Iory  of  the  Lord  shall  bring  up  the  rear. 
'  We  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  probable  effects  of  emanci- 
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pation  upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere ;  to  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  bv  Messrs.  Gladstone 
and  Co. ;  and  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  exposure  of  the 
execrable  traffic  in  Hill  Coolies ;  also  to  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  African  slave-trade  at  the  present  time  ;  but  we  are  com- 

Eelled  to  defer  the  consideration  of  these  topics.  We  hope 
ereafter  to  ^ive  them  due  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  rejoice  with  all  who  love  truth  and  justice,  in  the  issue  of  a 
struggle,  upon  which  the  historian  will  dwell  as  the  noblest  and 
brightest  feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


The  Despatches  and  Corresjwndence  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley^  K,G^ 
during  his  Lordships  Mission  to  Spain  as  Ambassador  EjciraorH* 
nary  to  the  Supreme  Junta,  in  1809.  Edited  by  JVIontgomeiy 
Martin.     8vo.     London :  John  Murray,  1B38. 

Mr.  Martinis  edition  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley*8  Indian 
Despatches  will  prepare  the  public  to  receive  with  distinguished 
favour  this  supplement  to  that  work.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  fei- 
tures,  and  is  entitled  to  similar  praise.  The  Despatches  and  Gone- 
spondence  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  throw  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  Spain  when  England  commenced  her  interposition  on  iti 
behalf.  The  future  historian  will  avail  himself  largely  of  these  docn- 
ments ;  and  such  readers  of  the  present  day  as  are  interested  in  the 
struggles  and  rescue  of  the  Peninsula,  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselret 
of  the  information  they  supply.  Few  literary  men  deserve  so  well  of 
their  countrymen  as  Mr.  Martin,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  his 
labours  are  duly  acknowledged. 


The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  A  new  Translation^  with  copi- 
ous Notes  by  William  Lane.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred 
Wood-cuts,  engraved  by  the  first  English  Artists,  after  original  de- 
signs by  William  Harvey.     Parts  I.  &  II.     Knight  &  Co. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  new  translation  of  one  of  the  molt 
entertaining,  and  even  instructive  books,  to  be  found  in  any  langni^ 
If  the  whole  of  the  translation  be  characterized  by  the  same  pnriCfi 
taste,  and  simplicity,  with  which  these  two  numbers  are  marked,  tb 
public  will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Of  its  accwvey,  !■• 
deed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  sufficiently  competent  judges;  but  ofiti 
elegance  and  simplicity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  they  afford  a  sort  d 
internal  evidence  or  proof  of  fidelity,  of  which  the  ignorant  can  jii4p> 
But  on  the  score  of  fidelity,  the  reader  may  rest  quite  satiafied.  Tk 
task  has  been  committed  to  the  hand  of  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-kiMNn 
writer  of  the  elaborate  work  on  the  jModern  Egyptians,  and  one  of  ths 
first  Arabic  scholars  of  this  or  any  age.  We  have,  indeed,  hen^ 
it  regretted  that  a  new  translation  was  ventured  on  at  all ;  not  bccMT 
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K  old  was  considered  more  accurate  than  this^  for  that  is  ridiculous^ 
t  because  it  has  the  charm  of  association  belonging  to  it ;  this  charm, 
iraver,  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  an  intrinsically  inferior 
laalation.  '  The  version  which  has  so  long  amused  us^  not  made  im- 
idiateij  horn  the  original  Arabic,  but  through  the  medium  of  a 
each  translation^  is  extremely  loose,  and  abounds  with  such  errors 
greatly  detract  horn  the  most  valuable  quality  of  the  work,  which  is 
li  of  presenting  a  series  of  most  faithful  and  minutely  detailed  pic- 
res  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs.' 
We  have  much  pleasure,  too,  in  saying  that  many  of  the  indelicacies 
the  old  translation  are  here  suppressed.  We  trust  that  the  same,  or 
sn  a  greater,  measure  of  discretion  will  be  exercised  in  this  respect; 
r  is  there  any  circumstance  in  our  opinion  which  will  tend  so  much 
give  this  translation  an  advantage  over  the  old  one.  The  engrav- 
^  with  which  the  whole  work  is  so  exquisitely  and  profusely  illus- 
tedy  are  equally  distinguished  by  originality  in  the  conception  and 
ieity  in  the  execution.  We  shall  report  progress  from  time  to  time, 
the  work  is  proceeding,  and  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  whole  when 
18  completed. 


e.  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Blessed  State  of 
ike  Saints  in  Heaven,     By  Richard  Baxter.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 
William  Brown;  M.D.     Two  volumes,   12mo.     Edinburgh:    Oli- 
pbant  and  Son.    1838. 

rhe  following  extract  from  Dr.  Brown's  preface  will  best  describe 
\  character  of  this  abridgment : — '  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  the 
•TO  service  as  I  some  years  ago  attempted  for  our  Author's  Re- 
MuacD  Pastor,  of  which  several  Editions  have  appeared,  with  an 
Btroductory  Essay  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  It  is  not 
roperly  an  Abridgment.  It  is  only,  indeed,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
ae  of  the  original ;  but  this  reduction  of  bulk  has  been  effected 
liiefly  by  the  omission  of  the  extraneous  and  less  useful  parts  of  the 
xark ;  so  that,  while  I  have  attempted  to  free  it  from  the  defects,  I 
mtt  it  will  be  found  to  possess  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  excellences  of 
16  original.  I  have  also  corrected,  but  not  modernized  the  language  : 
liat  of  the  Author,  though  vigorous,  is  often  remarkably  careless  ; 
et  I  have  not  so  altered  it  as  to  change  its  venerable,  powerful,  and 
opressive  character.  In  regard  to  the  arrangement,  I  trust,  that,  in 
ODsequence  of  the  omission  of  extraneous  matter,  the  emplo3rment 
r  a  more  distinct  notation,  and  some  small  transpositions,  it  will  be 
nmd  much  more  luminous  than  even  the  original.' 


da»  Privata.  The  Booh  of  Private  Devotion,  a  Series  of  Prayers 
amd  Meditations ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay  chiefly  from  tht 
Writings  of  Hannah  More,     London  :   Ward  and  Co.     1837. 

This  is  an  interesting  Manual  of  piety ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  we 
re  seen.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  so  compact  that  it  may 
carried  without  inconvenience  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

VOL.   IV.  s 
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Digtingnished  Men  of  Modem  Times.     4  volt.     (Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.)     London  :  Charles  Knight.  1638. 

A  republication  of  the  Memoirs  which  appeared  some  t5me  since  in 
the  Gallery  of  Portraits.  They  are  necessarily  brief,  and  barren  of 
detailj  but  constitute  a  valuable  collection^  and  may  serve  to  stimulate 
further  inquiry.  i\Ien  of  all  classes  and  parties  ;  philosophers,  poets, 
philanthropists^  senators^  statesmen,  and  generals,  are  included.  An 
extensive  accrual ntance  with  such  men  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  mind,  and  we  recommend  our  young  readers,  es- 
pecially, to  avail  themselves  of  the  introduction  proffered  by  these 
volumes.  The  Memoirs  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  a  good 
style,  and  it  will  be  diiticult  to  find  in  any  other  publication  so  much 
intorcstiug  information  within  so  narrow  a  compass. 


Beauties  of  the  Cmmtry  ;  a  Description  of  Rural  Customs,  Objects, 
Svenerij,  and  the  Seasons,  By  Thomas  ]\Iiller,  Author  of  *  A  Dty 
in  the  Woods.*  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations.  London:  John 
A'au  Voorst.     1837. 

This  book  is  well  printed,  and  prettily  embellished.  It  is  in- 
tended to  picturize  each  month,  by  a  wood-cut  and  a  vignette. 
They  are  on  the  whole  successful.  We  cannot  praise  very 
highly  the  work  itself.  There  is  too  constant  an  attempt  st 
fine  uTiting — allusions  to  classic  names  and  personages,  which  camut 
be  familiar  to  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  book  is  evidently  isiit- 
ten  : — and  extracts  from  writers,  both  prose  and  poetic,  so  abound  ff 
to  be  uni)leasant,  especially  if  often  read  before.  If  a  little  morf 
sf)lid,  useful  information  had  been  vouchsafed,  in  a  less  ambitioBS 
stvle,  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work  would  have  been  much  i»- 
creased.  The  design  of  the  writer  is  good,  and  his  spirit  commendflbk: 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see,  in  a  future  edition,  if  such  a  meaanrerf 
success  await  him,  that  he  has  taken  our  hint  in  good  part. 


The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous.     By  John  Howe,  M.A.     London: 
James  Nisbet.   1838. 

Howe  is  a  great  favorite  with  us,  and  we  rejoice  at  every  effort  to 
give  increased  circuhitiou  to  his  writings.  The  present  volume  18  an 
abridgment  of  one  of  his  most  valuable  works,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  as  popular  as  it  should  be.  The  size  of  the  work  is  reduced  about 
one-third,  by  the  omission  of  scholastic  disquisitions,  and  those  digiw- 
sions  in  which  Howe's  genius  not  infrequently  indulged.  Onoktf 
words,  and  those  which  have  acquired  a  low  and  vulgar  sense,  havebeft 
supplanted  by  others,  such  as  Howe  himself  would  probably  have  €■• 
ployed  had  he  lived  in  the  present  day.  The  abridgment  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many,  and  may  serve,  we  hope,  to  introduce  Howe  tfr  ^ 
acquaintance  of  some  new  readers.  The  title-page  contains  no  ifltot, 
ti<m  of  the  work  having  been  abridged.  This  is  getting  into  fiinjl* 
with  publishers,  but  it  is  scarcely  honest,  and  ought  not  t».  be  tofc- 
rated. 


Literm^^lMelfiffikce* 


*t 


V£chi>  d^  Paris':  a  Sekotion  of  FamiUatPhfxue^^  MokuA  a  germm 
would  dailphedr  said  around  Mm,  if  he  were  living^amcmg  French 
.\people*     By  Mr,  A.  P.  Lepage^  Professfir  of  the  l^rei^ch  language 
t.iu.JUondon,.    London:  Cifingham  Wilson.     1937*  .   , 

'The  great  difficultieB  which  any  student  of  a  foreign  Istngu&ge  has  to 
siKxranter,  are  its  idiomatic  forms  and  proverbial  phrases.  This  cheap 
little  volume  removes  most  of  these  difficulties,  gives  nmberous  speci. 
itcns  of  French  idioms  and  adages^ — and  supplies  a  copious  French 
md  English  Vocabulary  of  the  words  contained  in  the  work.  It  will 
!)e  found  an  admirable  and  useful  companion  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
Participate  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  It  is  well  adapted  fbr  schools  and 
Sunilies^  where  the  elements  of  the  language  have  been  acquired,  and 
lyhere  familiar  conversation  is  adopted  as  the  means  of  attaining  a  feB- 
ntous  pronunciation. 


Medical  Portrait  Gallery,     Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most  cele- 
.  brated  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Sfc,  who  have  contributed  to  the  AeL 
vancement  of  Medical  Science.      By  Thomas   Joseph   Pettigrew, 
F.K.S-,  &c.     Parts  I.— V.     London:  Fisher  &  Co.     1838. 

A  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  popular  with  the  medical 
profession,  and  indeed,  with  the  public  at  large.  It  is  got  up  in  hand- 
lome  style.  The  engravings  are  of  a  first-rate  order,  and  the  biogra- 
phical  sketches  by  Mr,  Pettigrew,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  replete 
ndth  interesting  and  valuable  information.  The  work  is  issued  in 
monthly  parts,  each  part  containing  three  portraits,  and  accompanying 
memoirs.  The  publishers,  we  apprehend,  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
give  a  larger  j)roportion  of  modern  subjects  than  they  have  hitherto 
dene.  Among  those  already  included  in  the  Ghillery,  are  Sirs  Henry 
Halford,  Anthony  Carlisle,  Charles  M.  Clarke,  A  stley  Cooper,  and  Dr. 
James  Blundell.  We  shall  report  progress  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
notice  it  more  fully  when  completed. 


^iUvatVi  MteUiqtntt* 

In  the  Press. 

Will  be  published  in  the  course  of  September,  the  Second  Volume  of  Dr. 
Price's  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  England. 

Letters  from  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Autumn  of  183(5  and  Spring  of  1837 
bj*  William  Lloyd,  M.D.  Post  8vo.,  wiih  Lithographic  Sketches  of  the 
Sfccncrj'. 

Just  Published. 

The  Historv  of  England,  continued  from  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
By  William  Wallace,  Esq.     Vol.  VIII.     Tl^ardner's  Cyclopredia,  Vol.  CIV.) 

The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Animal 
Creation,  blowing  the  remarkable  figrcement  between  tlie  department  of 
^ture  and  ReveEition.    By  C.  M.  Burnett,  Esq. 

Colonization  and  Christianitv :  a  Popular  History  of  tho  Treatment  of  the 
Kitives  hy  the  Europeans  in  all  their  colonics.    By  William  Ho witt. 
'A  History  of  Brffcfeh  Birds;    By  W.'YaweH,  T.L.B.  V.P.Z.iS:    BeViAlh 
Part.  * '   ■  ' 


Liierary  IntdUgmce. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  J.  Patersou,  B^A.  Contisting  of  a  Me- 
moir with  Correspondence,  and  Sermons.    Edited  by  Charles  J.  Hoare,  M.A. 

Travels  in  Palcsline  and  Syria.  By  George  Robinson,  £lsq.  lUustntcd 
with  Maps  and  Plans.     2  vols. 

History-  of  Ron^.e.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Matter  of  Rugby 
School,  &c.    Vol.  I.     Early  History  to  the  Burning  of  Rome  by  the  Oauk.  * 

An  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the  year  324  of  the  Christian  Era,  And  the 
twentieth  of  the  reign  of  Constontine ;  with  a  description  of  theMar^rdoai 
of  diose  who  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  By  Eusebiua.  Tanalaird  If 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.     8vo. 

Hlustrarions  of  British  History,  Biography,  and  Manners,  in  the  reiffiM  of 
Henry  VIH.,  Edward  VI.,  Mnry,  Eli^beth,  and  James  I.,  exhibited  in  a 
series  of  Original  Papers,  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  noble  fiamiliei  of 
Howard,  Talbot,  and  Cecil.  With  numerous  notes  and  observations  bv 
Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Second  edition,  with  additions,  revised  and  corrected. 
3  vols. 

MonK>rials  of  Mylcs  Coverdule,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  first 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  English :  together  with  diverse  matters  relat* 
ing  to  the  promulgittion  of  tlie  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    8vo. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  fnithfullv  and  truly  translated  by  Myles  Coveidak, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  1535.  Reprinted  from  the  copy  in' the  Libmry  ofhv 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Ecclesiastical  Histor}',  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  beffinnijig  of  tkr 
Eighteenth  Century,  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures.  By  williun  JoBM. 
M.A.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Waldenses."    In  3  vols.  8vo, 

A  l^lenioir  of  Bernanl  Overberg,  Regent  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary;  Ik., 
at  Munster.  With  a  short  account  of  the  System  of  National  Educatto  il 
Prussia :  from  the  German  of  Professor  Schubert. 

A  Daily  Treasury  for  the  Christian,  consiating  of  Texts  of  Scripture,  utt 
appropriate  selections  from  our  best  Christian  poets,  for  every  day  ia  tltf 
year.    Bv  a  Ijady. 

Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,  with  critical  illustrations  and  practical  remaiks. 
Adam  to  Jacob.     By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Martin,  D.D.,  Minister  ol  Kiiluildy.  Ooa* 
sisting  of  Sermons,  Essays,  and  Letters.     With  a  Memoir. 

On  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India.  By  Cliarles  £.  Trevelyaii,  Sifv 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge ;  vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account  fron  ikv 
doubts  wliieh  have  recently  been  cast  upon  it  by  geological  apecolatkaSi 
By  the  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt.     2  vols.  8vq. 

Tales  of  the  Great  and  Bmve. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness  and  other  Poems.     By  George  B.  Scott. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Ancient  World :  a  Lecture^  delivered  at  the  M^ 
chanics'  Institution,  Ipswich.     By  W.  H.  Alexander. 

China  Opened ;  or  a  Display  of  the  Topography,  History,  CuatOBU,  Mll^ 
ners.  Arts,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff.  Reviaed  by  Ai 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D,    2  vols. 

The  Imagery  of  Foreign  Travel;  or  Descriptive  Extmcts  ftom  Scenes  aii 
Impressions  in  Eg>7)t,  India,  &c.     Selected  and  Repubhshed  by  the  AuAk 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Alary  Tatham,  late  of  Nottingham.  With  a  Povtiaiti  %f 
the  Rev.  J.  Beaumont,  M.D. 

Tlie  Stji^e :  its  Character  and  Influence.  By  John  Styles,  D.D.  TottA 
Edition,  Revised. 

The  Pictoriul  Bible,  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  accoidiBtf  to  Ar 
Authorized  Version  :  illustnited  with  many  hundred  Wood-cata*  Ico.  Vs 
which  are  added  Original  Notes,  chiefly  ex]>lan.'itory  of  the  En^ravingti  aid 
of  such  pasKa<>es  connected  with  the  History,  Oeigiaphy,  &c^  die.,  of  Ac 
Sacred  Sksriptures  as  require  observation.    Vol.  IlL 
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Art.  I.  1.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada :  con» 
taining  the  Acts  of  Parliament ,  Imperial  and  Provincial,  Royal  In- 
structions,  Sfc,  Sfc.  By  William  Bettridoe,  B.D.^  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  Deputation  from  the  late 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  &c.     8vo.     London:   1838. 

3.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  in  Con- 
nexion toith  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  8vo. 
1838. 

IF  the  Dissenters  of  this  country  were  inclined  to  waive  or  to 
suspend  for  a  time  their  controversy  of  centuries  with  the 
Elstablished  Church  of  England,  the  circumstances  that  are  con- 
tinually arising  in  the  course  of  legislation  to  bring  into  discus- 
non  the  points  and  principles  on  which  they  are  at  issue,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  evade  or  to  decline  the  contest, 
nitfaout  betraying  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
making  themselves  parties  to  unjust  and  injurious  proceedings. 
On  every  hand,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  Churcn  and  State 
question  meets  the  politician.  It  is  the  Tithe  question  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  Church-extension  question  in  Scotland ;  the  Church- 
tate  question,  and  the  Education  question,  and  the  University 
qiuestion,  in  England ;  and  so,  in  each  and  all  of  the  colonies  to 
iFliich  Episcopacy  has  been  transplanted,  carrying  with  it  those 
exclusive  and  intolerant  pretensions  which  are  the  unfailing 
loorce  of  ecclesiastical  strife  and  social  discord ; — in  the  Indian 
presidencies,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Canadas,  there  is  a  church 
^estion  to  be  solved  or  got  rid  of.  Turn  which  way  we  will, 
Qiis.  polymorphous  Kehama  meets  us,  driving  its  furious  course 
Wwards  the  Treasury.  There  is  no  escaping  from  the  collision. 
•Let  the  Church  of  England,'  exclaims  Mr.  Bettridge,  'gird  up 
*her  loins  to  the  contest  which  threatens  her  from  every  quarter.* 
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Wherefore,  but  because  the  Church  is  threatening  ug  witb  inv;^ 
sion  and  encroachment  in  every  quarter  ?  Her  claims  are  uih 
bounded,  lier  demands  insatiable,  such  as  no  minister  of  tlie 
crown  could  ever  satisfy.  She  is  asking  not  only  for  revenues, 
but  for  territory;  claiming  not  mere  support,  but  dbniination. 
Disdaining  to  come  as  a  suitor  for  state  favour,  she  demaack 
restitution  of  her  ancient  dowry  in  the  name  of  God.  An  or^ipui 
of  the  high-church  party  calls  upon  the  Crown,  '  upon  the  princir 
^  pie  of  having  clean  hands,'  to  ^free  itself  of  the  responsibility  of 
^  holding  spiritual  property,  i.  e.  holding  back  from  God  wliat  is 

*  His.'     The  lav  impropriators  among  the  nobility  are  required  to 

*  restore  that  which  came  to  their  forefathers  unlawfully^  Uirough 
^robbery  as  well  as  sacrilege,'  and,  as  they  would  secure  a  reward 
in  paradise,  to  ^  give  unto  God  what  is  His.'  Parliament  is  to  be 
asked  to  ^make  restitution  to  God,'  Miotas  a  favour,  but  as  a  debt; 

*  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  restitution  ;  not  to  make  a  boast  of,  but  to 
^  avert  the  wrath  of  God,  whose  church  has  ban  sujferifkg  tkue 

*  three  hundred  years  for  the  spoliation  injiicted  by  a  former  par- 
<  liament,  lest  He  allow  the  flames  which  are  at  present  smothered, 

*  but  which  show  themselves  visibly  here  and  there,   to  burst  oat 

*  and  consume  us  and  our  house.'*  This  is  bold  language  for  Ac 
nineteenth  century ;  a  startling  assertion  of  the  NuUum  Tem/m 
principle  on  behalf  of  the  church  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  an 
admonitory  note,  from  Fronde's  'Remains,'  which  will  show  still 
more  unequivocally  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  high 
places  of  the  Kstablishment.     '  When  questions  are  raised  about 

*  continuing  the  service  for  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  1  answer 
'  by  pointing  to  the  case  of  '  the  siiniers,  the  Amalekites,'  who 

*  were  judged  at  the  distance  of  500  years.' 

Many  readers  will  only  smile  at  the  extravagance,  others  my 
be  disposed  to  frown  at  the  almost  bhisphemous  insolence  of  tks 
language.  Kut,  calmly  viewed,  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  t 
powerful  and  growing  party  which  is  being  nursed  up  in  lbs 
schools  of  Oxford,  *  the  Alma  Mater  of  Laud  and  Sacheverell,'  it 
supplies  matter  for  ji^T^dvc  refleeiion.  The  article  from  which  it  is 
taKcn  breathes  throughout  the  s()irit  of  popery ;  hut  it  is  the 
popery  of  the  Anglican  church,  which  wants  the  ability  only,  not 
the  will,  to  '  exercise  all  the  power  of  tlie  first  beast  before  hi*.* 
The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  deprecate  all  parliamentary  intei^ 
ference  with  what  calls  itself  The  Church.  The  '  Plurality  an^ 
Anti-cathednd  Kills'  are  stigmatized  as  lay  Bills ;  and  the  que^ 
tlon  involved  in  them  is  stated  to  end>race  'the  whole  tenure  tal 
^distribution  of  church  property  and  the  whole  legislative  for  tks 
'  church.     It  is  whether  the  church  is  ever  hereafter  to  legidaM 
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^Jbr  herself^  either  in  synod  or  convocation,  or  to  faave  ber  ser- 
^  vices,  her  ordinances,  and  her  creeds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State; 

*  whether  she  is  to  retain  her  liberty  which  Christ  confided  to  her^ 
^ CRT  to  be  Mn  bondage  with  her  children'  to  those  who  are  not  of 

*  her/  Meaning,  of  course,  the  present  Ministry  and  Honse  of 
Commons.  Were  Toryism  ever  to  regain  political  ascendency, 
who  shall  say  that  a  fearful  struggle  might  not  yet  be  required  to 
settle  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments  ? 

The  spirit  which  Mr.  Bettridge  discovers  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore ns,  is  that  of  a  true  son  of  me  church.  Setting  out  with  the 
assumption  that  the  interests  of  Zion  are  bound  up  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  Episcopacy ;  and  that  the  Protestant  religion  has  no 
ehance  of  maintaining  itself  in  Upper  Canada,  except  by  means 
of  the  derpy  reserves,  he  intimates  that,  if  the  British  public 
should  manifest  an  indifference  to  the  claims  he  advocates,  or,  as 
he  phrases  it,  ^  to  our  state  and  establishment,'  the  fate  of  the 
Aimdekites  will  doubtless  overtake  us. 

^  We  can  only  then  await  Jehovah's  pleasure  concerning  us,  assured 
that  if  He  permit  His  authmized  teaeherg  to  be  removed^  and  the 
isimstrations  of  the  pure  and  apostolic  Church  of  England  to  be  disre. 
gardedy  or  to  cease  in  Upper  Canada,  it  will  be  a  token  that  judgment 
if  coming  upcm  ug  to  tJte  %Umo$t,^ 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  clear  view  of  this  case  of 
IMvine  right,  and  of  the  extreme  peril  to  which  the  nation  will 
expose  itself  by  slighting  these  prophetic  denunciations,  we  shall 
give  a  brief  abstract  of  die  curious  piece  of  church  history  de- 
tailed in  Mr.  Bettridge's  First  Part. 

The  division  of  the  colony  into  two  provinces  dates  from  the 
yaar  1791;  prior  to  which  there  could  of  course  be  no  Established 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  only  Established  Churchy 
flrictly  speaking,  in  any  part  of  Canada,  was  the  Church  of 
Rome.*     The  Act  which  the  British  Parliament  passed  in  1774, 


•  Tke  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  recent  debate  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  (July  2t3,) 

contended  that  the  Romish  Church  is  not  the  Established  Church  in  Lower 

Canada;  and  that  the  government  of  this  country  had  never  rcco^ized  any 

except  prelates  of  the  Established  church  as  bishops  of  dioceses  m  Canada. 

Xjotd  Glenelg,  in  reply,  assured  the  right  reverend  prelate  that  he  whs  mis- 

tidben  on  the  latter  pomt ;  long  before  the  last  four  years,  the  recognition  of 

%fflnan  Catholic  prelates  had  L-iken  place,  and  that  too  by  acts  of  tlie  legisla- 

Miie, — ^provincial  statutes  that  had  ri-ceived  the  sanction  of  tlic  crown.    But, 

."^•liether  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Canada  had  been  recognized  or  not, 

llow  can  it  be  denied  with  any  sliow  of  propriety,  that  a  church  Is  est a- 

Vlished,  the  clergy  of  which  are  in  possession  of  i\\c  titlies,  together  with  all 

*^hts,  privileges,  lands,  or  seigneuries,  according  to  the  tenns  of  the  treaty 

'^f  capitulation,  held  prior  to  the  conquest  ?    As  truly  might  the  bishop  affirm, 

*^t  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  an  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  bc- 
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(14  Geo.  III.  c.  83,)  ratified  the  articles  of  capitulation  by  which 
all  riorhts,  privileges,  lands,  or  seigneuries  held  by  the  Komisii 
church  previously  to  the  conquest,  were  secured.  *  And  then,' 
says  our  church  historian,  *  at  a  period  when  we  migfft  have  Itopfd 

*  better  things^  we  beheld  the  first  inroad  made  upon  tliat  difr- 
*tinctive  Protestantism  which  pervades  our  entire  constitutioli, 

*  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  very  foundation-stoneof  our  monarchy;' 
It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  English  monarchy  shoukl  have 
had  no  foundation-stone  before  the  Reformation ;  for  this  is  phiinlj 
implied  in  the  statement.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  however,  made 
no  further  inroad  upon  our  Protestantism,  than  had  been  already 
made  by  treaty;  and  indeed,  this  'distinctive  Protestantism'  had 
been  necessarily  compromised  long  before,  in  our  North  Americai 
colonies  ;  to  say  nothing  of  our  alliance  with  M ohammedism  and 
paganism  in  the  East  Indies.  By  the  Act  in  question,  it  was  de» 
clared,  that  'the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  province^ 
'  Quebec,  might  hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  their  accustomed  dues 
'and  rights  w^ith  resi)ect  to  such  persons  only  as  should  profev 
'  the  said  religion  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  be  lawfid 
'  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  make  snch  jmm* 
'  sion  out  of  the  rest  of  the  said  accustomed  dues  and  rights  for  tte 
'  encouragement  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  for  the  maint^ 
'  nance  and  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  teid  pn^ 
'  vince,  as  he  or  they  should  from  time  to  time  think  necessaiy  tr 
'  expedient.'  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  which  would  sees 
to  have  been  in  itself  a  departure  from  the  original  terms  of- die 
treaty,  by  instructions  from  the  Crown,  dated  Jan.  3,  l77d,totke 
then  Governor  (Lord  Dorchester),  it  had  been  directed,  *TW 
'  no  incumbent  professing  the  said  religion  of  the  Churdi'  d 
'  Rome,  appointed  to  any  parish  in  the  said  province,  shoiiM'k 
'  entitled  to  receive  any  tithes  for  lands  or  possessions  occupied 
'  by  a  Protestant,'  but  that  such  tithes  should  be  ^reserved  i»tk 
'  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Receiver-General  of  the  said  province^ 
'  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy.' 

We  must  pause  to  ofier  a  reflection  or  two  upon  this  singulir 
appropriation  clause.  Nothing  seemingly  could  be  more  Iita4 
more  in  accordance  vA\\\  enlightened  policy,  than  the  princqib 
here  laid  down,  that  an  individual  professing  one  reli^on,  oojp 
not  to  he  required  to  pay  tithe  to  an  incumbent  profeseing  Wit 
ther  religion.  One  is  delighted  to  find  such  a  principle  mi^ 
nized  by  Tory  statesmen  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  naditeny 
been  followed  out  in  application  to  Ireland,  how  many  yetW'' 
civil  discord  and  ccclesiastic<il  animosity  might  have  been  qmcl* 


caiise  it  is  not  invested  Avifli  all  the  powers  and  pm'ile^s  of  the  ^^fffw  ^ 
liierarchy.  Tlie  Churcli  of  England  in  Cauada  is  a  verv  dificToiit  djuij'Sp  m 
the  Established  Church  of  Canada.  '  ■'    ':    1^ 
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AU  that  would  have  been  requisite  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  question  may  be  embodied  in  the  simple  direction,  that  no 
Protestant  incumbent  appointed  to  any  parish  shall  be  entitled  to 
seceive  any  tithes  for  land  or  possessions  occupied  by  a  Papist,  but 
that  such  tithes  shall  be  reserved  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's 
Receiver-General.  Shall  we  be  told,  that  our  *  distinctive  Pro- 
testantism' forbids  a  Protestant  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Romish  incum- 
bent, while  it  requires  a  Papist  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Protestant  in- 
cumbent ?  Distinctive  Protestantism  must,  if  so,  be  something 
rery  distinct  from  Christianity,  which  enjoins  us  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us ;  something  very  opposite 
to  common-sense  notions  of  justice  and  morahty;  m  fact,  a 
Jesuitical  Protestantism  with  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
claim  reUitionship ;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  welcome  to  the 
exclusive  honour  of  maintaining  so  inequitable  a  principle. 

At  all  events,  if,  by  the  Act  referred  to,  the  first  inroad  was 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  on  our  ^distinctive  Protestantism/  by 
these  instructions  from  the  Crown,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  de- 
cided inroad  was  made  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  It  matters  nothing  whether  George  III.  and 
his  ministers  perceived  this  or  not, — nor  whether  they  would  have 
admitted  the  applicability  of  the  precedent  to  any  other  case,  in 
which  Protestants  and  Romanists  might  be  placed  in  a  reversed 
predicament  towards  each  other.  They  probably  regarded  only 
present  expediency,  not  troubling  themselves  with  tlie  political 
morality  of  the  arrangement.  But  this  makes  no  difference  as  to 
the  fact;  that  the  direction  involved  a  principle  which,  if  fairly 
learried  out,  in  the  spirit  of  equal  justice,  would  forbid  the  quar- 
tering of  a  Protestant  clergy  upon  a  Roman  Catholic  people, — 
and,  by  circumscribing  the  claims  of  a  church,  so  as  to  make  its 
temporalities  bear  some  relation  to  the  spiritual  services  rendered, 
would  introduce  a  very  radical,  but  most  salutary  change  in  our 
ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

:  To  return  to  the  history.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  tithes  so  appropriated  by  the  Crown  M^ere  ever  actually 
applied  to  the  ostensible  object.  The  spoliation  was  absolute ; 
the  sacrilege  as  complete  as  that  which  Harry  the  Eiglith  com- 
mitted in  robbing  the  moniisteries.  Seventeen  years  had 
^psed  when,  in  1791,  'his  Majesty,  Geo.  III.,  sent  a  message 
f  to  the  Parliament,  intimating  his  intention  to  divide  the  pro- 
^  viiice  of  Quebec,  and  expressing  his  wish  that  a  good  and  suffi- 

*  (dent  provision  might  be  made  by  a  legislative  enactment  for  the 

*  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy.'  In  pursuance  of  this  message 
from  the  Crown,  parliament  pfissed  the  Act  31  Geo.  III.  c.  31, 
ti^hich  has  been  styled,  *  the  Constitutional  Act  of  the  Canadas.' 
By  clause  S6  of  this  Act,  after  setting  forth,  that,  whereas 
liis  Majesty  had  been  '  graciously  pleased^  by  message  to  both 
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<  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  express  his  royal  desire  to  be  enabled 

*  to  make  a  jyermatient  appropriation  of  lands  in  the  said  provinces 
'  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within 
^  tlio  same,  in  proportion  to  such  lands  as  have  been  already  g^ranted 
Mvithin  the  same  by  his  Majesty,'  — it  is  enacted,  *  That  it  shall 
'and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  &c.,  to  authorize  the 
'  Governor  or  Lieutenant- Governor  of  each  of  the  said  provinces, 
'  to  make,  from  and  out  of  the  lands  of  the  crown  within  such 
'  provinces,  such  allotment  and  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  sup- 
'  port  and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  within  the  same^  as 

*  may  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  lands  as  have  at 

<  any  time  been  granted  by  and  under  the  authority  of  his  Mft* 
^  jcsty/  In  this  and  the  ensuing  clauses,  we  have,  according  ttf 
Mr.  Bettridge,  Uhe  charter  of  the  church's  right,*  permanent  and 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

*  For  nearly  thirty  years/  he  savft,  '  no  attempt  was  made  to  call  ia 
qnestion  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to  those  kadi 
called  the  'clergy  reserves/  The  notion  was  then  broached,  that  tiiere 
is  so  peculiar  a  vagueness  in  the  letter^  and  such  an  elasticity  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  as  admits  of  the  inteq)retation,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  least  may  claim  a  share  in  the  provision  thus  made  for  a 
Protestant  clergy.  .  .  .  The  pretensions  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  s 
portion  <if  the  clergy  reserves,  were  soon  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
friends  of  various  other  denominations  of  Dissenters.  The  subject  ^vas 
referred  to  the  home  government  in  1818 :  the  ministry  submitted  it 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  cnmii.* 

The  letter  containing  their  opinions  is  addressed  to  Esri 
Bathurst,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  is  signed} 

*  Christopher  Rohinson,  R.  Gifford,  and  J.  S.  Copley.*  The 
question  to  bo  determined,  is  stated  to  be,  *  How  far,  under  the 
^construction  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  31st  year  of  his  present 
'  Majesty  (c.  31),  the  Dissenting  Protestant  ministers  resident  in 
'  Canada  have  a  legal  claim  to  participate  in  the  lands  by  thst 

*  Act  directed  to  be  reserved  as  a  provision  for  the  support  and 

*  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy. '  The  opinion  aelivered 
\vnii  to  the  following  effect :  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ia 
question  *  arc  not  confined  solely  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  rf 

*  Kngland,  but  may  be  extended  also  to  the  clergy  of  the  Cbuich 

*  of  Scotland,  if  there  be  any  such  settled,  in  Canada ;  yet,  that 
^  tliey  do  not  extend  to  the  Disscmting  ministers,  since  the  terms^ 

*  Protestant  clergy,  can  aj)i)ly  only  to  the  Protestant  clergy  re- 

*  cognized  an<l  established  oy  law :'  That  the  Governor  will  be 
justified  in  applying  the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  the  deny 
reserves  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  me  clers^  of  the 
Churcli  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Church  ofEnglandy 
but  not  to  the  snpport  and  maintenance  of  ministers  of  Dissetitiag 
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Protestant  cougregations;  and  that  the  Governor  being  authorized 
by  tlie  Act  to  erect  parsonages  or  rectories  only  according  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  endow  every 
such  parsonage  or  rectory  with  land,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  such  discretionary  power,  that  any  proportion  of  such  lands 
should  be  absolutely  retained  for  any  other  clergy.  In  other 
words,  the  Scotch  clergy  might  claim  to  participate  in  the  renU 
aud  profits  arising  from  the  clergy  reserves,  but  might  not  be 
permanently  endowed  with  any  portion  of  the  land. 

At  the  date  of  this  opinion,  November  1819,  the  only  Dis- 
senting Protestant  ministers  in  Upper  Canada  were  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of  the  Associate 
Synod.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that,  under  the 
terra,  ^Dissenting  Protestant  ministers,'  in  the  question  submitted 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  it  was  intendea  to  include  minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  whom  it  has  alwajrs 
been  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  treat  as  Dissenters 
out  of  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  a  point  of  small  moment  It 
is  more  material  that  the  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  at  this  time  should  be  distinctly  understood,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  of  1791,  in  projecting  a 
territoriat  establishment  in  an  unsettled  country  upoii  so  vicious  a 
principle,  and  the  modesty  with  which  this  *  charter,'  after  havinff 
been  inoperative  for  nearly  fifty  years,  is  now  brought  forwara 
as  the  basis  of  claims  not  more  arrogant  than  intolerant. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  province 
amounted  to  only  95,000  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  disbanded 
soldiers  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  1820,  they  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Gourlay  at  184,259  souls, 
including  3259  Indians.  The  only  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  pro- 
vince were  missionaries  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  receiving  their  salaries  from  the  funds  of  tliat  Insti- 
tution; and  from  the  Society's  Report  for  the  year  1821,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  seventeen  missionaries  at  seventeen  stations. 
The  number  of  communicants  at  that  time  is  stated  to  be  one 
HUNDRED  and  EIGHTEEN.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada,  or  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  thirty- 
four  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  directing  a  permanent  ap- 
pro(>riation  of  lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  !  For 
the  purposes  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  the  clergy  reserves  had 
been  found  almost  useless.  Upwards  of  300,000  acres  were 
leased  ;  but,  when  freehold  grants  were  obtainable  at  a  nominal 
price»  who  could  be  expected  to  take  church  lands  on  lease,  or  to 
pay  any  rent  for  what  they  took  ?  Unless  the  clergy  had  them- 
selves farmed  the  reserved  lands,  it  was  absurd  to  imagine  that 
they  could  derive  a  revenue  from  tliem.  At  length,  in  1827,  an 
Act  was  passed,  (8  Geo.  IV.  c.  6S,)  authorizing  the  alienation 
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and  sale  of  a  portion  of  these  lands  at  the  rate  of  lOO^OOO  acres 
annually;  the  proceeds  to  be  funded  and  applied  to  the  same 
objects  as  those  contemplated  by  the  ill-advised  Act  of  1791.  As 
must  be  expected,  this  decision  was  satisfactory  to  neither  party. 
Between  1820  and  1825,  the  tide  of  emigration  flowea  into 
Upper  Canada  with  surprising  force ;  and  in  the  latter  year^  the 
population  of  the  province  had  risen  to  nearly  212,000.  By  ftr 
the  majority  of  the  new  settlers  were  Presbyterians  from  North 
Britain.  The  settlement  at  Lanark,  formed  in  18^,  was  en- 
tirely  composed  of  emig^rants  from  Lanark,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places  in  tne  West  of  Scotland ;  and  the  whole  district  of  which 
Perth  is  the  chief  town,  was  settled  either  by  discharged  soldiers 
or  by  Scottish  emigrants.  To  the  latter,  previously  to  their  leav- 
ing home,  Government  had  offered  assistance  towards  the  support 
of  a  minister,  without  respect  to  religious  denomination ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  offer,  on  the  application  of  the  settlers,  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  sent  out  some  ministers  ^o 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  congregations.  In  1823,  there  were 
in  the  Upper  province  eighteen  Presbyterian  ministere,  and 
thirty  contjregations.  One  minister,  the  Rev.  William  Bell^  of 
Perth,  han,  in  June  1823,  admitted  270  communicants;  nore 
than  tuice  the  number  of  the  whole  body  of  Episcopal  comsmm- 
cants  in  1821 :  the  other  members  of  the  Perth  oongregadoo 
amounted  to  1200.  At  Lanark,  and  at  Beckwith,  in  the  same 
county,  were  congregations  comprising  180  communicants.*  The 
county  of  Carlton,  in  which  they  were  situated,  then  contained 
more  than  6000  inhabitants,  distributed  over  twenty  townships  or 

Earishes ;  and  in  these  were  one  Episcopal  clergyman,  four  rre»- 
yterian  ministers,  one  American  Methodist  preacher,  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  some  lay  preachers.f  We  find  Mr. 
Bell  referring  incidentally  to  the  clergy  reserves  in  the  following 
terms  :  '  The  clergy  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ftim 
'  a  corporation  for  the  management  of  these  lots,  and  lease  then 
*for  twenty-ime  years,  whenever  they  can   find   tenants;  hut, 

*  as  most  of  them  lie  was/ey  they  are  a  great  hinderance  to  the 

*  improvement  of  the  country.* ;{;  .    :  ..-' 

Dr.  Matheson,  who  visited  Upper  Canada  in  1834,  tkos  <l- 
plains  the  causes  of  the  increasing  jealousy  and  dissatiifiusdon  pHh 
duced  by  these  reserves.  'One  (reason)  was,  that  die goma- 
'  nient  patronized  one  denomination   exclusively ;  and  the  mAu 

*  was,  the  local  injury  done  by  many  of  the  clergy  resenrcS'ifc* 
^maining  unsold  and  uncultivated;  these,  too,  lying  often ia.'tk 
^  midst  of  plantations,  and  compelling  the  settlers  to  make.tbw 

*  improvements  entirely  at  their  own   ex{)ense,  a  proportiaii-^ 


Beir 


8  'Hints  to EniigMnt!^/    12mo.  pp.  105,  u:}.     EdlnbuEffli.  18W. 
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^  which  shofild  have  been  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  clergy's 

*  land.  Both  these  causes  of  discontent  continued  to  increase^  as 
^the  number  of  other  sects  still  became  greater^  and:  land  in  the 

*  older  townships  became  more  valuable.     In  addition  to  these 

<  things,   there  was   the   spectacle  constantly  presented   to   the 

<  settlers,  of  land  being  appropriated  to  persons  or  purposes  whiclf 
^brought  no  return  to  them  in  the  way  of  religious  mstructipn; 
^tfaat  they  were  not  only  injured  by  this  plan  for  supporting  reli-- 
'  gion,  but  they  had,  after  all,  to  seek  religious  instructors  fof 
^  themselves,  and  to  support  them  at  their  own  expense.  Thoa^ 
f  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  considered  tliat  they 
^were   unjustly  treated,  and  stated,    by    petitions   and  remoi^ 

<  strances  to  the  Government  at  home,  their  grievances  and  claim^ 
^  Those  in  possession  of  course  defended  their  rights.  Thus,  tn^o 
*■  rival  Establishments  contended  for  the  State  support.  .  .  Tho^e 
^  denominations  who  conscientiously  objected  to  all  such  plans  for 
^  supporting  religion,  became  every  day  more  and  more  convinced 

<  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  government  scheme  for  supplying  the 
^colony  with  religious  instruction,  and  used  means  to  provide 
^ministers  for  themselves.'  * 

In  1833,  the  population  of  the  Upper  province  had  risen  to 
SS£yO(H).    The  number  of  ministers  of  difierent  Protestant  deno- 
minations, as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  as  follows : 
Episcopalian  clergy    ....         40 


Presbyterian  ministers 
Congregationalists 
Baptists     . 
Methodists 


34 

6t. 
48 
73 


201 


The  increase  in  the  last  two  seems  remarkable.  Mr.  Bell,  iji 
1823,  says :  ^  The  Baptists  have  a  few  preachers  settled  in  dif- 

*  ferent  parts  of  the  province ;  but,  their  congregations  being  too 

*  small  to  support  them,  they  live  chiefly  by  agriculture.'  In 
1832,  3,  tliey  had  1,976  communicants.  The  Methodist  preachers 
are  mostly  in  connexion  with  the  American  Conference,  who  on 
that  account  are  preferred  by  their  countrymen  settled  in  tlie 
Canadas.  In  1835,  they  had  forty-one  stations,  and  the  number 
of  their  members  was  15,106.  This  denomination,  it  is  well 
known,  acts  systematically  on  the  plan  of  itineracy  :  the  Baptists 
and  the  Congregationalists  do  so  partially.  By  this  means,  the 
religious  destitution  of  the  thinly  peopled  townships  has  been  in 
some  degree  mitigated.  The  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  minis - 

*  Rccd  and  Mathcson^  Vol.  II.  ])p.  ^3-5' 
f  Now  increased  to  thirtccu. 
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tors  are  fixed  in  the  iar^rer  and  smaller  towns.  ^  Not  more  than 
^one-half  of  all  the  ministers,'  says  Dr.  Matheson,  <act  as 
^  itinerants ;  and  a  lar^e  proportion  of  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
« Governmentj  are  totally  indifferent  as  to  any  moral  and  religiou 
'  results  beyond  their  own  little  circle.'  Taking  into  considera- 
tion all  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  assign  to  the  Episcopal 
church  any  thin^r  beyond  a  very  small  section  of  the  population; 
and  if,  with  seventeen  missionaries  in  1821,  tliere  were  only  118 
communiciints,  it  is  not  likely  that  in  1835,  with  even  forty 
clergymen,  the  number  of  communicants  approached  that  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  of  any  other  communioD. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliott,  in  November  1834,  given 
by  Mr.  Bettridge,  states  that,  *  notwithstanding  all  that  has  bean 
^  alleged  concerning  the  numerical  weakness  of  ihe  church  in  this 
<  country,'  so  far  as  the  writer  is  acquainted,  *the  number  of  hef 
^  adherents  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  denomination'  in  Us 
district.  But,  in  parts  of  tliat  same  district,  it  is  admitted  that 
they  were  outnumbered  by  the  Presbyterians;  and  in  one  tomi- 
ship,  nearly  one-half  were  Roman  Catholics.  Even  if  the  Epia- 
copalians  were  the  most  numerous  sect,  they  would  still  be  to  tke 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists^  and 
Roman  Catiioiics  collectively,  but  as  one  to  five ;  and  they  fani» 
undoubtedly,  a  very  small  minority.  To  estimate  them  at 
250,000,  as  Mr,  Bettridge  does,  is  sheer  extravagance.* 

If,  however,  the  Episcopal  church  would  give  up  her  vain  con- 
test for  territorial  possessions  and  political  supremacy,  she  wouU 
have  no  hostility  to  encounter  from  any  rival  body.  The  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  country  is  confessedly  deplorable ;  and  there  ii 
ample  scope  for  the  exertions  of  every  Protestant  denomination. 
It  is  simply  because  the  Episcopal  clergy  will  not  abandon  their 
exclusive  pretensions  to  the  patronage  of  the  State,  tliat  they  find 
themselves  in  collision  with  the  ministers  and  people  of  eveiy 
other  religious  body.  It  is  not  the  pecuniary  support  of  tiw 
(Tovernment  tliat  is  sought  for,  so  much  as  the  consideration  asd 
authority  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  support.  It  is  not  tkd 
j)rovision  ot"  an  Establishment,  but  the  ascendency  of  an  EatBr 
blishment,  the  ecclesiastical  domination  and  rank  conferred  by 
territorial  endowment,  that  the  Church  of  England  demands  at 
the  hands  of  the  State.  Hence  the  refusal  to  acknowlec^  tbe 
equal  claims  of  even  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Bettridgs 
contends,  that  Hl\e  powers  and  privileffes  of  an  EIstablilM 
^church  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canadii,'  are  to  be  conaideied 
5is  'a  preference  belonging  only   to  the  Protestant  Churek  rf 


*  Mr.  B.  makes  the  present  population  of  ilie  country  amount  to  SOSjMf 
and  cliiims  one-half  for  the  Church  c»f  England. 
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imL'  At  present,  Mr.  Bettridge  complains,  'the  Church 
endure  all  the  reproach  and  odium,  while  she  possesses 
df  the  advantages  of  an  Establishment  in  the  colony.'  Why 
>es  she  eonrt  the  odium  of  an  Establishment,  by  litigating 
Hrporate  monopoly  originally  unjust  and  practically  of  no 
,  and  which,  being  created  by  one  unwise  act  of  legisla- 
ay  surely  be  repealed  by  the  same  authority  ? 
clergy  reserves,  the  great  bone  of  contention,  have  nev^r 
^resent  moment  yielded  an  available  revenue.  From  the 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  in  1827,  it  ap* 
liat,  while  the  nominal  rent  was  £9%  per  annum,  the 
receipt,  for  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  was  only 
t  annum ;  and  the  Committee  'see  little  reason  to  hope 
be  annual  income  to  be  derived  from  this  source  is  likely, 
I  any  time  to  which  they  can  look  forward,  to  amount  to  a 
ent  sum  to  provide  for  tlie  Protestant  clergy  of  these  pro- 
u'  Considering  the  reservation  of  these  lands  in  mort>< 
9  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  they 
re  recommend  the  permanent  alienation  of  them.  Jn  the 
^1,  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation  passed 
use  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada ;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
yislative  Council,  who  addressed  the  Crown  upon  the  sub- 
id  thus  the  two  branches  of  tlie  provincial  legislature  were 
t  into  collision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
eutenant-Governor,  Sir  J.  Colborne,  sent  a  message,  by 
ommand,  to  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  in  respect  to 
ands;  in  which  it  was  intimated,  that  his  Majesty  had 
sly  considered  how  far  such  an  appropriation  of  territory 
iducive  either  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  ministers  of 
1  in  that  province,  or  to  their  spiritual  influence ;  and  that, 
result  of  such  inquiries,  his  Majesty  had  found  that  the 
f  sought  for  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
wince,  might  be  carried  into  effect  without  sacrificing  the 
ims  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland, 
aste  lands  set  apart  as  a  provision  for  the  clergy  of  these 
jle  bodies,  had  hitherto  yielded  no  disposable  revenue; 
e  period  at  which  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
5  more  productive,  was  still  remote.  Before  the  arrival  of 
iTiod,  his  Majesty  entertained  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  afford  the  clergy  of  those  churches  such  a 
ible  and  moderate  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for 
g  them  properly  to  discharge  their  sacred  functions.  His 
y,  therefore,  invited  the  House  of  Assembly  to  consider 
is  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Act  might  be 
Ivantageously  called  into  exercise.  In  pursuance  of  this 
e,  die  Attorney-General  of  the  province  introduced  a  Bill 
sting  the  remaining  clergy  reserves  in  the  Crown;  but  no 
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discussion  of  it  took  place.  In  the  following  year  (1883),  llie 
Bill  was  again  brouglit  forward,  and  read  a  first  time ;  but  no 
further  procedure  wvis  taken.  In  the  following  session,  a  divisimi 
took  place  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1835,  a  fresh 
Bill  was  brought  in  and  carried  through  the  House,  aathorizing 
the  sale  of  the  whole  remainder  of  the  clergy  reserves,  and  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  furtherance  of  education  in  the 
province.  The  Legislative  Council,  *as  usual,  remained  firm  in 
'  their  dv/ence  of  the  churchy'  and  rejected  the  measure. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  appears  that,  by  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
llipon  while  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Governor,  Sir  J.  Colbome^ 
would  have  proceeded  to  erect  and  endow  rectories  or  paraonagea^ 
according  to  the  dormant  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1791,  bad  not 
the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  council  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object. 

•  The  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Jamesoii)  were  of 
o])inion  that  the  rectories  should  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  diurch 
and  churcluyard  ;  that  h,  that  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  rector 
or  parson  should  not  necessarily  extend  further  than  those  narrow 
limits.  It  would,  consequently,  depend  on  each  indiWdual  of  a  town- 
ship, to  admit  or  reject  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  rector  of  the 
Church  of  Ent^Iand.  This  plan  was  deemed  expedient  and  advisable 
in  order  to  meet  the  objections  which  might  be  advanced  by  any  bodf 
of  ('hristians  dissenting  from  the  church,  that  the  clergy  possessed 
rights  which  might  be  interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  libert}r  of 
other  denominations.  It  was  also  thought  expedient  thus  to  limit  the 
boundaries  of  the  rectories,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plea  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  might  make,  that  the  clergy,  in  process  of  time, 
would  demand  tithes  fn)m  the  people :  thus  limited^  their  demsB^ 
could  reach  no  farther  than  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  This  pln> 
which  appeared  best  calculated  to  remove  any  reasonable  gramd  ft 
objection,  \vas  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Executive  Councii;  (or 
some  members  of  it ;)  and  their  opposition  was  sanctioned  or  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Ilagerman).  Thepki 
proposed  by  the  Executive  was,  that  the  rectors  should  eujoy  th^Mne 
privileges,  and  exercise  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  a  towMhip 
or  parish,  whicli  a  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish  claims  in  England.  The 
Lieutenant.G(»vernor  could  n<»t  assent  t<»  the  adoption  of  thispltn; 
the  consequence  was  natural — neither  party  giving  way,  the  enurdi 
was  de])rived  of  the  advantage  which  the  instructions  from  home  od 
the  disposition  of  the  (rovernor  entitled  her  to  expect.  It  is  not  i»- 
pTol)able,  thnt,  had  Sir  John  (.'olborne  remained  in  the  administritioB 
of  the  government,  the  affairs  of  the  cliurch  might  have  still  continued 
in  this  unsatisfiictory  state.  His  roeal,  hcjwever,  having  been  signiM 
to  him,  and  through  him  t<»  the  council,  it  appears  the  ooancil  Mcdc 
propriety  of  yielding  to  the  Governor's  propoKi^d  plan,  rather  than  liA 
perhaps,  the  endowments  altogether,  by  awaiting  the  decision  of  vaW 
Governor,  armed  with  fresh  and,  possibly,  less  friendly  instmctioas- 
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Literally  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  patents  for  the  institution  of  fifty- 
seven  rectories  were  prepared  and  passed  the  gFC&t  seal  of  -  the  iprou 
vinoe..  Such  an  apparently  sudden  measure  was-  calculated  ^t  any 
time  to  attract  altention,  but  more  especially,  so  on.  the  ere  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  newspapers  of  the  prA-» 
ywfSQy  whose  disaffection  to  the  church  had  been  unhesitatingly  avo>VBd^ 
^ee^ed  with  bitter  and  vituperative  attacks  on  the  Governor.  Some 
Tital  principle  of  the  monarchy  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  arbi- 
tf^iTY  caprice  of  the  Governor  ; — whereas  one  of  the  plainest  require- 
ments of  the  constitution  had  merely  been  carried  out  into  execution,' 
It  was  indeed,  the  simple  issuing  of  the  patents  which  was  then 
Effected  ;  for  all  the  lands,  thus  deeded,  had  been  lon^  set  apart'  a? 
^ebes,  and,  in  many  cases,  been  in  possession  of  the  clergy  for  yeaaif; 
fU-B;  short  time  the  feverish  excitement  abated,  till  another  opportunity 
lfl>il6  afforded  for  kindling  it  into  fresh  vigour.' — Betiridge,  pp.  6^— 55r, 
i-  i 

Scarcely  had  Sir  F.  B.  Head  assumed  the  government  of  the 

f)rovince,  than,   with  his  characteristic  rashness,  he  urged  the 
pgislature  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
ajgitating  question. 

•  .^  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better,'  says  Mr.  Bettridge,  'to  have 
ftUowed  the  ebullition  of  feelings  excited  by  the  late  endowments  to 
aubside  into  peace,  before  the  question  of  the  reserves  had  been 
a^tated.  Time  might  have  softened  down  much  of  the  bittemeas 
l^hicb  the  adversaries  of  the  church  exhibited  in  the  discussicui.  )  A 
Committee  was  appointed^  and,  doubtless,  after  very  anxious  and 
laborious  investigation^  they  brought  up  (but  did  not  agree  on)  a 
report ;  at  all  events^  the  chairman  (Mr.  Draper)  declared  himself 
dissatisfied  with  it :  and  well  he  might ;  for  the  majority  of  this  Com- 
Biittee  of  fiv^e^  recommended,  not  indeed^  an  alienation  of  the  re$ervi^ 
from  religious  uses,  but  a  division  of  them.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
be  anxious  to  learn  what  sections  of  Christians  were  to  be  favoured. 
The  first  was  the  Church  of  England.  Second,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
]anpi  Third,  the  Methodists!!  Fourth,  the  Baptists!!!  And 
fifth,  (proh  pudor !)  the  Church  of  Rome ! ! ! !  The  report  was  ordered 
ta  be  printed,  but  no  discussion  was  attempted  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  session.  At  length  the  Solicitor.General,  (Mr.  Hager- 
man,)  whose  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  has  conciliated  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  her  members,  delivered  his  opinions  with  such 
energy  and  eloquence  on  the  character  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
ineasure,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Establishment  burst  forth  into  the 
most  violent  abuse  of  the  church,  her  ministers,  her  ordinances,  and 
her  friends.  It  is  with  unfeigned  grief  we  are  obliged  to  record  the 
fiust,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  exceeded  (if  equalled)  by 
any>  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  language  ;  the  virulence  of  the  assaujt 
cannot  be  qualified  by  the  charitable  epithet  of  sectarian  ;  it  was  un-^ 
christian .  The  subject  of  the  fifty-seven  rectories  was  again  revived ; 
mid  remonstrances^  couched  in  no  measured  terms>  were  forwarded  to 
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the  Imperial,  as  well  as  to  the  Colonial  Govemoient*  A  depaty  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  sent  over  to  England.  What  he  may  hate 
effected  either  against  our  church,  or  in  favour  of  hia  own,  rests 
amongst  the  arcana  of  the  Colonial  office.  One  effect  of  the  represeo- 
tations  against  the  church  v!2a,  that  Lord  Glenelg  submitted  the  caie 
of  the  fif^-seven  rectories  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  oificers  of  tke 
crown.  It  had  been  boldly  asserted  that  the  patents  were  invalid  ud 
illegal^  because^  it  was  pretended,  the  royal  sanction  had  not  been 
given  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  such  a  procedure.  It  was,  per- 
hnps,  the  easiest  way  of  giving  a  kind  of  immediate  satisfaction  to  tbe 
complainants,  however  the  charge  of  partiality  and  inconsiderate  haste 
in  bringing,  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  case  before  the  crown  officers, 
may  attach  to  the  Colonial  minister.  The  enemies  of  the  church  were 
permitted,  for  awhile,  to  exult ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  tfatu 
obtained,  distinctly  declared  the  patents  to  be  invalid  and  illegal,  be- 
cause no  authority  had  been  given  to  the  Governor  to  issue  them.  l%e 
triumph  was  short.  The  deficiency  in  the  archives  of  the  Colonial 
Oiiice  was  supplied  from  the  better  guarded  offices  of  the  provincsal 
government :— the  authority  was  found  duly  registered :— the  kw 
officers  consequently  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their  opinion,  and  tk 
church  has  been  allowed  silently  to  enjoy  her  assailed  right.' 

lb.,  pp.  55 — 57. 

Such  is  our  Autlior's  account  of  the  termination  of  the  af&ir. 
According  to  his  own  showing,  the  sudden  issuing  of  the  patents 
for  the  institution  of  the  fifty-seven  rectories,  on  the  eve  of  die 
resignation  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  a  transaction  which 
reflects  no  honour  upon  any  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  it 
justly  excited  tlie  indignation  of  the  colonists.  It  appears  that  the 
authority  to  issue  them  bad  been  given  under  the  administration 
of  Earl  Grey,  some  time  between  1830  and  1833;  and  tfce 
Lieutenant-Governor  must  have  been  aware  that,  without  ftttfc 
instructions  from  the  existing  Government,  he  was  acting  ill  1 
very  questionable  manner.  But  he  seems  to  have  felt  compeRed 
to  consent  to  the  measure  when,  *  at  the  eleventh  hon^,'  tlie 
Executive  Council  artfully  lowered  their  demand  ;  and  the  cHef 
merit  of  the  tricky  stroke  of  policy  is  probably  due  to  the  Htde 
Tory  junto. 

\Vitli  regard  to  the  professed  division  of  the  clergy  resenrtti 
Mr.  Bettridgc  assumes,  that,  because  *  no  disclaimer  of  concur- 

*  renco  on  the  part  of  the  voluntaries  was  heard,'  the  Dissenters 
would  doubtless,  '  jus  good  and  obedient  subjects,'  liave  passively 
endured  and  8ul)mitted  to  it.  One  of  his  reasons  for  this  calumiU'' 
ous  .assumption  will  excite  a  smile;  it  is,  that  he  ^as  a  churchman, 
^  finds  it  difficult  to  imatrine  how  any  well  informed  man  cwi 

*  seriously  and  sincerely  advocate  the  voluntur}'  system.*  Another 
reason  has  more  weight  in  it,  if  it  be  indeed  *notorioiis  fiict,  tllit 
'  tlie  Dissenters  liave  received,  and  are  yearly  receiving,  moiligr 

*  grants  from  the  Government  to  a  jrreater  amount  than  the  talite 
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^  of  the  fifty-^eyea  reeteries.'  If  any  such  Dissentert:  raiae  their 
voices  agamst  the  esdowioents  oi  the  Church  of  -fiogland^  thdy 
are  very  incofisistetit,  and  entirely  deseree  Mr^  Bettridge's 
sereresl  censures.  But  we  must  have  proof  of  the  fkct,  before 
We  can  give  credit  to  the  statement.  It  is  possible  that,  und<Mr 
the  name  of  ^  Dissenters/  he  means  to  include  as  well  ministers  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  as  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  some  who 
are,  in  truth,  decided  anti-volun.taries.  This  would  not  be  very 
ingenuous  on  his  part,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  fair  as  his  attem($ 
fo  identify  the  opponents  of  the  arrogant  and  exclusive  preten- 
nous  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  with  those  who  have  taken  part  iu 
the  late  revolt,  and  ^  whose  names  are  branded  as  rebels  to  the 
*fiovereien.' 

And  wis  reminds  us  of  a  little  incident  which  took  place  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  It  had  pleased  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  and  his  Executive  Council,  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the 
Queen's  name,  commanding  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  province,  on  the  6th  day  of  February, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  deliverance  ^from  the  dangers  and 

*  calamities  of  the  unnatural  insurrection  and  rebellion :'  M'hich 
proclamation  concluded  in  these  extraordinary  terms  :  *  And  we 
*do  strictly  c/iarge  and  command^  that  the  said  day  of  public 

*  thanksgiving  be  reverently  and  devoutly  observed  by  all  our 

*  loving  subjects  in  our  said  province  of  Upper  Canada,  as  tliey 
^  tender  the  favour  of  Almighty  God^  and  would  avoid  his  icraJth 

*  and  tndignationy  and  upon  pain  of  such  punishment  as  WE  may 
^justly  injiict  on  all  such  as  contemn  or  neglect  the  performance  of 
^  so  religious  and  necessary  a  duly,'  I'he  Rev.  Mr.  Roaf,  the 
Congregational  minister  of  Toronto,  who,  as  a  wise  and  faithful 
Christian  minister,  had  forborne  to  take  any  part  in  the  political 
proceedings,  felt  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  submit  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a  stretch  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  and  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  '  The  Palladium,'  explaining,  in  tem- 
perate and  respectful  terms,  his  reasons  for  publicly  refusing  obe- 
dience to  the  edict.  'The  proclamation  requires,*  says  Mr.  Roaf, 
'  that  the  said  day  be  reverently  and  devoutly  observed  as  vye 
'  tender  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  &c.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
'admit  the  promise  of  God*s  favour,  and  threat  of  his  wrath  ami 
'  indignation,  by  a  human  being,  and  a  mere  political  officer.     If, 

*  too,  earthly  rulers  may,  according  to  their   own  views,  select 

*  days  of  religious  observance,  and  command  our  compliance,  it 

*  would  be  right  in  a  Roman  Catholic  king  or  governor  to  ap- 

*  point  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  his  church,  and  conformity  would 

*  be  our  duty.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  keeping  spiritual  and 
'  civil  jurisdiction  distinct.  To  avoid  an  apparent  concession  to 
^  spiritual  assumption,  I  must  disregard  the  present  proclamation/ 
Tnis  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  drew  down  upon  Mr.  Boaf 
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misrepresentation  and  invective.  He  replied  with  mildqeaB;  ex- 
plaining the  pounds  of  his  protest  He  acknowledged  that  lui 
Excellency  did  well  in  proposing  to  the  eommumty  a  day  Sar 
general  observance ;  but  the  command  and  threats  made  aa  ua- 
mense  difference  in  the  case.  From  the  followii^  paragxaphi  k 
will  be  seen,  that,  if  there  are  in  the  province  scxne  Dwieoten 
open  to  Mr.  Bettridge's  imputation  of  interested  servility,  theie 
are  others  better  informed  and  better  principled,  who  are  iiMap^ 
ble  of  selling  their  birth-right  for  ^a  few  acres  of  wild  land. ' 

'  The  outburst  of  ecclesiastical  servility^  occasioned  by  my  lettff, 

shows  a  present  imminent  dan(rer  to  religious  liberty^  that  dearest  riA 

of  man ;  so  also  does  the  attempted  punishment  of  myself,  for  damf 

to  act  as  a  watchman  of  Zion,  in  the  quartering  of  six  militia  men  UM 

my  family — the  very  means  employed  by  the  French  Papists  to  hrol 

the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  clerpy  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict^of 

Nantes.     However,  I  can  once  for  all  tell  my  uproarious  abusera,  kf 

and  clerical^  tliat  with  secular  politics  I  will  have  nothing  to  do ;  bot 

if  they  mean  to  prevent  my  maintaining  the  full  rights  of  oonscieBCi; 

they  must  not  resort  to  obloquy  or  annoyances,  or  chtmoury  or  bribeiTi 

— they  must  take  my  person.* 

«  «  •  « 

'We  (Congregationalists)  consider  it  to  be  a  duty  of  kings  anj 
rulers  '  to  promote  the  public  good,  both  civil  and  religions,  by  all  sodt 
means  as  are  not  subversive  of  public  and  private  right  ;* — but  we  eoiu 
sider,  too,  that  national  religious  establishments  art  subversive  of  cifil 
liberty  and  corrupting  to  religion,  prevent  public  freedom,  and  cnuh  s 
private  right  of  judgment.  I  am  told  'that  a  general  mockery  of  re- 
lipon  and  God  has  been  quite  as  much  the  result  of  sectarian  fiaiistU 
cism  as  of  state-religiousness.'  Well  then,  let  us  have  neither  the  ststi(>' 
religiousness  nor  the  sectarian  fanaticism.  This  latter  evil  is  a  ciirK» 
whether  in  an  established  sect  or  an  unestablishetl.  ThAt  tawA 
fanaticism  was  exhi1)ited  during  the  commonwealth  is  true,  and  ss  frti' 
much  religion  ;  and  wherever  a  religious  spirit  is  general  and  actrlC", 
there  will  be  much  that  is  spurious  as  well  as  much  that  is  grinijll 
just  as  a  trading  community  will  contain  many  crafty  speculston^  sal' 
much  liberty  will  be  attended  with  some  licentiousness.  ThertfMt. 
checks  which  nature  and  Providence  soon  bring  to  act  upon  fiuiatisMtf 
and  if,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  these  checks,  we  employ  aa  estaUishsii 
church,  we  shall  extinguish  religion  itself,  with  perhaps  its  couattrfiriU, 


lA^Ui 


*  After  the   publication  of  his  former  letter,   the  municipal  autliorilai 
quartered  six  soldiers  upon  him,  and  upon  none  of  his  uoiglibours.     HaviML 
the  altern.'itivc  of  submit  tin  ij  ton  small  (iiie,  he  refused  to  receive  the  soU^al 
;ind  was  immediritely  plundered  of  furuiture  to  four  times  the  amomt  O^^f 
fme.     In  a  letter  dated  March   l/i,  be  says:   *I  took  all   withmit  sayiitf  tt' 


word  ;  and  liie  ]iarties  have  become  ashamed  of  their  conducti 
about  sending:  i>iy  furniture  back  arriiin.  The  principle  containad  M^Bp 
two  letters  is  said  to  b(;  now  admitted  almost  universally  in  the  aitfyflid^ 
hope  a  great  object  has  been  advanced.'  ,^/ 
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David  Hume^  the  deist,  advocated  national  religious  establislunents 
upon  the  ground  that  they  checked  excessive  religion — and  y:^  know 
that  any  religion  was  with  him  excessive.  —  When  the  Episcopal 
church  WB8  re-established  at  the  Restoration,  it  immediately  brought  in 
the  lethargy  in  religion  and  licentiousness  in  morals,  which  disgraced 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  As  for  the  French  revolution^  an  established 
Aurch  bad  previously  rendered  religion  despised  and  hated.  The 
jEUiglish  Dissenters  are  blamed  for  joining  in  political  proceedings  with 
infidels,  &c.  &c.;  but  the  establishment  robs  and  degrades  all  that  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  all  are  driven  into  one  common  attitude  of  de- 
fence. And  if  some  general  resistance  be  not  adopted  Aere,  the  tyrant- 
church  will  seize  the  public  property,  lift  up  her  mitred  front  in  courts 
and  parliaments,  and  the  despotism  of  the  English  villages  will  be 
^read  o'er  all  the  land.  But  why  do  church  people  blame  us  Dissen- 
ters  for  coalescing  with  men  with  whom  they  themselves  unite  in  sup- 
portinff  the  church  by  tithes  and  church-rates,  and  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  admit  to  the  sacrament^  whenever  required.  The  church 
publications  were  lately  clamorous  in  their  denunciations  of  the  recent 
appointment  of  infidels  to  professorships  and  bishoprics^  and  yet  all 
are  goii^  on  together  in  the  church.  Some  men  (like  Dr.  Paley)  canu 
not  afford  to  keep  a  good  conscience.  We  love  much  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  Episcopal  church,  but  are  driven  from  her  secular  establish- 
ment: we  say,  'take  away  her  battlements,  for  they  are  not  the 
Lord's.' ' — Second  Report  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  Appen^ 
dix,  pp.  35,  36. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  and  his  advisers  is  the  more 
reprehensible,  as  they  must  have  known  that  such  a  proclamatiou 
would  not  have  been  submitted  to  even  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  could  have  had  no  force  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Established  Church.  And  the  mean  and  dastardly  attempt 
to  punish  Mr.  Koaf  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  religious 
duty  in  this  instance,  speaks  loudly  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Tory 
party  who  claim  all  the  loyalty  of  the  province ;  but  who  have, 
in  fiict,  been  mainly  instrumental  in  inflaming  those  deeply  rooted 
dieoontents,  of  which  a  few  seditious  adventurers  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  in  planting  the  standard  of  republicanism.  As 
Mr,  Bettridge  has  attempted  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal opponents,  without  very  distinctly  defining  them,  we  think  it 
right  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  the  Second  Report  of 
the  Colonial  Missionary  Society. 

*  Our  brethren  will  naturally  feel  anxiety  to  be  distinctly  informed 
what  have  been  the  results,  as  affecting;  our  missionaries,  and  their 
flocka  and  labours,  in  those  provinces,  of  the  late  insurrection  in  the 
Cenadas.  For  a  time,  of  course,  the  prevalence  of  confusion,  alarm, 
aad  exasperated  feelings,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  afflictive  to 
oar  brethren,  and  most  injurious  to  their  lalwurs  of  peace  and  love. 
TTie  brethren  at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Westminster,  Burfbrd,  and 
Kingston,  appear  to  have  been  most  exposed  to  the  consequences  of 
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the  conflict  raging  around  them.  But  it  is  a  very  happy  oonaideratioiii 
calling  for  much  gratitude  to  Qod,  and  greatly  strengthening  confideiioe 
in  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  heloved  brethren,  that  not  one  of  them, 
nor  a  single  member  of  their  churches,  was  in  the  least  degree  involved 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels ;  not  even,  with  one  or  two  doubtfiil 
exceptions^  any  of  those  connected  with  your  missionaries,  by  attend- 
ance on  their  ministry.  Mr.  Roaf  writes,  under  date  of  the  fifteentk 
of  March :  *  I  hope  that  our  political  distresses  are  now  over^  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  all  our  ministerial  brethren^  and  their 
&milies,  are  unharmed  as  to  their  persons,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, as  to  their  characters.  They  have  felt  the  general  dangert,  htie 
been  distressed  by  the  spectacles  of  violence  and  suffering  around*  and 
have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  been  rudely  treated.  But  while  aeifcnl 
humble  Baptist  ministers  have  been  subjected  to  indignities  and  emit 
ties^  our  more  immediate  brethren  have  all  been  happily  ezemptdi 
from  such  violence.  This  we  owe,  perhaps,  to  our  being  oomparathra^ 
new  residents  ;  but,  with  one  exception,  I  think  we  have  avoided  gpiw 
ing  offence  to  either  of  the  political  parties.' 

'  Both  Mr.  Roaf  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  their  various  conununicatioiNy 
allude  to  the  fact,  which  is,  indeed,  what  might  be  naturally  antid- 
pated,  that,  our  body  being  well  known  to  entertain  liberal  opinions  fli 
all  subjects  relating  to  liberty^  religion,  and  education,  when  some  it 
the  colonies  who  push  those  sentiments  to  dangerous  and  violent  a^ 
tremes  broke  out  into  actual  rebellion,  odium  and  suspicion  fell  m 
our  friends  as  holding,  though  in  a  just  and  moderate  ronn,  the  mim 
general  views  with  the  insurgents.  This  state  of  public  feeling  copU 
not,  for  a  while,  be  otherwise  than  injurious.  But,  then,  it  was  sOM 
to  be  but  temporary  in  its  influence  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  already 
under  date  of  the  26th  of  March,  '  The  wide  difference  between  n 
ers  and  rebels,  to  which  excitement  had  blinded  the  maltitud^ii 
beginning  to  stand  out  to  general  observation  most  prominently.' 

'  Their  correspondents  also  express  a  confidence,  in  which  JOV 
committee  entirely  concur,  that  the  'things  which  have  hamMed' 
in  Canada,  will  'fall  out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel'  there.  Ik 
true  state  of  things  in  those  provinces  will  now  be  ascertained— mf 
grievances  will  be  redressed — the  decided  attachment  of  the  great  ni; 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  connexion  of  those  colonies  witt  ttt 
parent  country,  has  been  made  most  apparent — ^the  pressing  and 
want  of  religious  ordinances  among  the  people,  will  be  more  ] 
felt  by  themselves,  and  more  clearly  seen  in  this  country ; 
committee  will  now  feel  more  confidence  and  satisfaction  in  sendfaap iiif 
brethren  to  labour  in  the  Canadas,  after  the  real  state  of  tfainnthM 
has  thus  become  apparent,  than  before  the  revolt,  when  affiun  tHMi- 
suspicious,  threatening,  and  ill  understood.  May  GtMl  ^^itpfltn  fli' 
hearts  of  many  faithful  labourers  to  ^o  forth  with  holy  zeal  and  OMMt 
to  a  country  where  they  are  so  greatly  needed  !' — ib.,  pp.  22,  23b  <  ,' 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  beneficial  u^Mblfrf 
this  important  Society  in  tlic  present  state  of  the^^lony.}  iWHi^ 
Reports  are,  we  fear,  too  generally  thrown  aside  ai  irantn  Mfttjf 
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tamestly  hope  that  this  docamtDt  n^'oiMm  aCtentim^ 
liie  means  of  promotiDg  among  all  Pwfteitant  denoo^Dft^ 
more  strenuous  effort  to  promote  evangelical  leHgion  in* 
tish  colonies, 
etum  to  Mr.  Bettridge.   In  the  seeond  part  of  his  paiqph- 

details  the  proceedings  of  the   ^Deputation  from  &e 

in  Upper  Canada,'  condstin^  of  himself  and  the  Rev. 
dn  Cronyn,  who  arriyed  in  this  country  in  the  npring  of 
ir«  It  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  the.  widuuawal  of 
inal  parliamentary  grant  of  £l4000  ia  1832,  the  Sodely- 
pagating  the  Gospel  had  deemed  itself  obliged  to  reduce 
lienary  establishments;  but,  <by  an  arrangement  m«de 
lovemment,  the  Society  was  reliered  altogether  of  the.de* 
for  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries.'  l%ice  wen»  the  Society 
le  nothing  for  Upper  Canada,  except  making  a  gnmt  it 
an  annum.  The  late  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  the  Bishop  of 
nd  ur^ed  upon  the  Society  to  allow  a  distinct  fund  to  be 
d  for  upper  Canada ;  but  their  application  was  unsuccesfr- 

Committee  withholding  their  assent  on  the  ground  that 
I  exception  might  be  successively  required  for  all  the 
s.    In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  in  May  18S7,  a  new 

was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
^  entitled,  ^  The  Upper  Csmada  Ckrgv  Society  for  sendr. 
It  Clergymen,  &c.,  to  that  Province/  This  was  a  very 
itep, — one  that  the  friends  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
aiBsionary  principle  cannot  but  cordially  approve  of.  We 
dy  to  regret  that  Mr.  Bettridge,  thou^  ne  succeeded  in- 
ig  liberal  contributions  from  the  British  public^  should 
len  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  formation  of  this  new  Society, 
little  confident  of  its  proving  effective,  as  to  persist  in  im- 
Dg  the  colonial  ofSce  for  parliamentarv  grants  and  govern* 
atronage,  notwithstanding  the  sore  discouragement  he  re* 
ShcMu  Sir  George  Grey  on  his  first  application.  ^  In  answer 
*  plea  for  effectual,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  exdueive 
nee,'  he  says,  *  Sir  George  attempted  to  weaken  our 
ly  the  observation,  that  we  were  but  the  sect  of  a  minority! 
IIS  churchman,  high  in  office,  thus  designating  the  Esta* 
1  Church  of  these  realms  a  sect^  gave  us  but  indifferent 
t  of  success  with  the  powers  that  be.'  We  can  conceive 
cstasy  of  surprise  and  norror  into  which  a  fuU-bred-church- 
and-man  must  have  been  thrown  by  this  word.  ^Oh  that 
Id  have  lived,'  said  a  right  honourable  person  of  this  class, 
r  the  Church  of  England  termed  a  sect^  by  a  minister  of 
mn ! '  Yet,  what  is  the  Church  of  England  in  Scotland 
issenting  sect,  and,  as  in  Canada,  the  sect  of  a  minority? 
.  Bettndge's  persevering  applications,  in  the  shape  of 
ind  a  memorv    to  the  crown,  Lord  Glcoelg  retaraed  an 

X  2 
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answer,  in  which  ^his  Lordship  deprecates  tlie  system  which  weuU 

<  leave  the  ministers  of  religion  dependent  on  the  precarious  sup- 

<  port  of  their  several  congregations ;'  and  expresses  his  opinion, 
^  that  the  permanent  a])propriation  of  funds  sufficient  for  their 
^decent  maintenance  is  to  be  classed  among  the  highest  and  fint 
^  objects  of  national  policy/  but  Hhere  are  only  four  sources  from 
^  which  it  is  possible  the.  demand  can  be  satisfied:' — 

1.  From  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain.  ^Lord  Glenelf^ 
^  is  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  regard  this 
<as  a  legitimate  use  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.'* 

2.  From  the  unsettled  lands  of  the  crown  in  Upper  Canadi. 
The  disposal  of  these  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legiiia- 
ture. 

3.  The  clergy  reserves.  The  Constitutional  Act  griyes  tbe 
colonial  legislature  the  power  to  appropriate  them. 

4.  The  public  revenue  of  the  province.  *  His  Lordship  doei 
^  not  venture  to  anticipate  what  course  the  House  of  AssemUj 
*may  think  proper  to  pursue.' 

In  his  reply  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Mr.  Bettridge,  well  knov- 
ing  what  course  the  provincial  legislature  is  likely  to  adopt* 
urges  tliat  the  question  as  to  the  reserves  never  will  or  can  oe 
settled  within  the  province,  and  calls  for  the  peremptory  inter- 
ference of  parliament  ^  Your  Lordship,'  he  says,  'will,  I  trait, 
'  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  wooldi  bf 
'  an  adherence  to  their  present  policy,  prove  a  greater  enem^  to  (k 
^  Church  of  England  t/ian  even  the  retnylfed  States  of  America:  tbef 
'did  respect  a  grant,  an  endou*ment  made  by  Queen  Anne  to tb 
'  church  in  the  State  of  New  York.'  This  language  does  not 
pear  to  have  alarmed  his  Lordship,  who  seems  to  have  rigfal 
appreciated  the  alternate  coaxing  and  threatening  of  the  cletk 
deputy,  and  to  have  maintained  a  mild  and  dignified  firmaeiii 
Elsewhere  iSIr.  Bettridge  declares,  that  he  'knows  not  a  deig- 
'  man  in  Upper  C^anadii,  who,  if  his  personal  feelings  alone  Wi 
'concerned,  would  not  prefer  that  the  provision  of  the  deig7 
'  reserves  had  never  been  made,  than  that,  being  made,  but  Mt 
'effectually  secured,  they  should  furnish  a  constani  sw^fed.^ 
'  bitterness  and  animosity  among  the  people^  and  most  unchrktipi 
'attacks  upon  the  church.*  And  yet  they  are  stickling  9ai,qtK* 
relling  for   the   unprofitable  possession  f    But  this   not  .alL.  A 


s;iys  Mr.  W  .  'to  have  it  in  iny  |H>\vor  to  |)iiblisli  the  fact^  tliat  U(A  Majciiy* 
(•oviTinnoiit  have  been  induced  to  iisk  {.^mvt'x.s/itilu  o/ courjtp)  the  unpfl*! 
|Kti  I  lament  Tor  an  annual  irnnt  o(  i.'l«MK)  for  the  Ri>hop  of  Montreal  (?• 
there  he  a  di>uht  tliar  the  iKirliantenr  \v«»uhl  a!<o  jjrnnt  a  Mifiicicnt  rapplfil^ 
the  ehureh  in  Tipper  I'aiuula,  if  his  Majesty's  go vemiucnt  would  be  fxtiHSd 
on  onltf  to  ank  ?*  "     '  ,,^ 
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or  the  Upper  Province  is  sought  for;  and  Lord  Glenelgv 
)  ^whether,  if  means  should  be  provided  from  private 
ies,  for  the  decent  support  of  a  bishop  for  the  province  of 
Canada  in  his  episcopal  dignit^y  Her  Majesty's  Government 
bsue  tlie  royal  mandate  required  by  the  constitution  of 
irch  for  carrying  such  constitution  into  effect.'  The  an- 
urned  is  that,  *  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  per- 
ready  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  separate  diocese  limited 
Upper  Province,  if  such  a  sanction  were  distinctly  under- 
s  not  implying  any  pledge  on  their  part  to  provide  die 
lecessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop.'  The  primate, 
'9  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  measure  on  such  con« 
The  following  extract  is  given  from  his  reply  to  Mr. 
re. 

'  consent  to  such  a  measure  would  involve  the  abandonment  of 
>le  which  I  shall  always  maintain  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
'  endowment  or  some  other  way,  to  make  provision  for  the  due 
ration  of  church  discipline  and  the  spiritual  instruction  of  its 

lere,'  subjoins  Mr.  Bettridge,  *a  churchman  who  can  re- 
is  hearty  Amen  to  the  principle  thus  forcibly  exhibited  by 
»ad  of  the  church?'  With  Mr.  Bettridge's  leave,  His 
9  not  the  head  of  his  church,  but  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
^ueen  Victoria,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  As  there  are  two 
hed  churches  in  these  realms,  what,  upon  even  the  above 
e,  is  to  prevent  the  State,  in  making  such  ^due  provision,* 
eferring  to  set  up  the  cheaper  Establishment  of  the  two, 
^uld  save  the  cost  of  lord  bishop  and  all  the  cumbrous 
iges  of  prelacy  ? 

re  presume,  stands  the  matter  at  present.     We  trust  that 

e  not  exhausted  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  going 

se  details,   which  we  think  important  as  illustrating  two 

first,  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  claims  of  the 

of  England  with  sound  and  just  principles  of  civil  govern- 

^nd  secondly,  the  schismatical  character  of  those  haughty 

ions  which  separate  the  Church  of  England  from  every 

rotestant  communion.     What  a  scourge  and  pest  has  pre- 

&n  to  the  church  in  every  age  !     We  do  not  say,  episco- 

)r,  in  some  Protestant  churches,  that  form  of  church  polity 

I  a  primitive  simplicity  and  modest  dignity  which  render 

ist  inoffensive.     But  the  Church  of  England  is  not  satis- 

ih  having  bishops  ;  they  must  be  /orrf-bishops.     The  mitre 

5  emblazoned  upon  the  crimson  cushion  which  receives  the 

;ven  colonial  prelacy.     How  excellent  and  amiable  soever 

ividual,   the  mitre  transforms  him  into  a  political  priest, 

it  over  God's   heritage :   his  diocese  is  his  realm,  his 

clergy  his  subjects,  and  the  ministers  of  Christ  of  every 
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other  church,  Latheran  or  Reformed,  Presbyterian  or  Conerega- 
tional,  are  regarded  as  intruders  and  aliens.  TranBphnted  into 
our  distant  settlements,  this  bastard  popery  every  wh^re  becomes 
an  element  of  social  discord,  and  a  mischievous  obstruction  to  tlie 
religious  efforts  of  all  other  denominations  not  bearing  its  maik* 
Compared  with  any  other  ecclesiastical  body,  how  feeble  aK  its 
moral  efforts !  How  incapable  is  the  Established  Chnrch,  as  she 
calls  herself,  of  keeping  pace,  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  with 
the  spontaneous  and  disinterested  exertions  of  other  denonina- 
tions  !  Hence,  her  voluntary  movements  are  convulsive,  and  are 
always  followed  by  collapse.  No  wonder  that  she  abbots  As 
voluntary  principle,  for  that  would  never  furnish  £18(^000  t 
year  for  six  and  twenty  overgrown  clergymen,  whUe  jElC^OOOt 
year  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  hieiarebf, 
with  all  its  titled  and  landed  supporters  among  the  laity,  to  mpwr 
ministers  for  a  destitute  colony.  The  Gospel  PnxpttgiliKm 
Society,  having  at  its  command  the  inunense  resources  ef  die 
Church  of  England,  can  spare  only  £500  a  year  for  U|vpcr 
Canada;  'not,  of  course,  from  any  want  of  will,  but  solely  tfj 

*  absolutely  from  want  of  means!'  The  Colonial  MissiiMf 
Society  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  denominatiBiy 
formed  only  the  other  day,  already  devotes  between  two  iid 
three  thousand  a  year  to  the  maintenance  of  ministers  m  otf 
Canadian  and  Australian  colonies !  Yet,  can  there  be  a  dsdkl 
that  Episcopalians  would  vie  with  other  denominatJ<Mi8  in  iBSlo0 
exertions,  if  they  were  not  wedded  to  a  false  system,  and  wilUeU 
from  doing  their  duty  by  being  taught  to  devolve  it  upon  lb 
State  ?  By  degrees,  however,  even  Church  of  England  mill  vt 
learning,  though  more  out  of  strife  and  contention  tSan  hmapd 
will,  to  practise  the  Gospel  mode  of  supporting  the  iuslltuiwi 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  try  the  efficacy  ot  a  principle  ^Hhiek  tky 
distrust  and  protest  against  on  every  occasion  on  whidi  thsy  livt 
recourse  to  it  The  State,  too,  while  solemnly  deprecatkf  tb 
adoption  of  the  voluntary  principle,  is  perforce  teadiin|[  At  K^ 
luctant  church  to  make  experiment  of  its  efficacy.  NcM* 
folk  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  never  know  what  theffl* 
do  by  their  own  exertion,  till  they  try.  In  due  time  it  iniv 
doubt  be  discovered,  that  church  establishments  are  a  pii 
blunder;  that  the  existing  generation  is  fully  competenllt 
tain  the  entire  charge  of  providing  for  its  own  spiritoal  ^ 
without  either  drawing  upon  the  piety  or  fieuiaticiam  of  a 
age  in  the  shape  of  endowments,  or  taxing  by  antidpilifli  '^ 
industry  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us ;  and  that  e?eB  AN 
and  clergy  reserves,  royal  bounties  and  parliamenlarj  |hM 
afford  a  more  precarious  support  to  the  fidthfiil  p«tM9  ^ 
teachers  of  Christ's  flock  than  the  free  contributii  i  oObim^ 
have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  principle  of  t 

*  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 
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^-  China  Opened;  or  a  Display  of  the  Topography  ^  History,  CusUnns^ 
'-'  Manners,  Arts,  Manu/actwres,  Commtree,  lAterature,  Religion^ 
*■'■  Jurisprudence,  4^.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
h:  GuTZLAFF.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Andrbw  RssOy  D.D.  2  vols* 
:   liMdon :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1838. 

./r^HINA  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  difficult 
:Vy  pages  in  the  volume  of  human  nature,  though  so  £ur  as  it  is 
Hfioll  intelligible,  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  In 
^Kamining  the  social  or  moral  condition  of  any  one  of  the  other 
ilribes  of  mankind,  we  find  for  the  most  part  that  if  but  one  fear 
illiraof  the  character  of  a  people  be  clearly  developed,  the  others 
(dan  be  in&llibly  determined  by  the  attentive  observer  of  national 
ffctiysiognomy,  and  that  the  parts  thus  combined  will  present  a 
,portnuture  distinct,  well-proportioned,  and  natural :  but  the  ele- 
rwents  of  the  Chinese  character  are  an  aggregate  of  anomalies. 
We  behold  here  an  accumulation  of  heterogeneous  qualities  for- 
taitously  gathered  togetlier  and  preserved  m  one  mass,  not  by 
fthe  force  of  a  living  principle  uniting  and  enlivening  the  system, 
hot  by  the  mere  absence  of  that  internal  energy  which  in  a 
ilieaUhfui  body  would  throw  off  an  adventitious  particle  from  its 
smrfiace.  Begin  at  what  point  we  please  in  the  literary  and 
Scientific  state  of  China,  and  we  are  struck  at  once  with  this 
j^illy  feeling  of  insularity — we  are  standing,  so  to  speak,  on  a 
,]iock  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  and  at  a  distance,  so  great  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  sight,  stands  the  very  next 
accessible  point  of  land.  Suppose  our  examination  of  the 
literary  statistics  of  China  commence  at  that  point,  which  is  con- 
ceived in  the  history  of  all  other  nations  to  have  led  to  an  almost 
aecessary  elevation  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  character,  we 
allude  to  printing,  an  art  which  China  is  known  to  have  practised 
whicn  the  nations  of  Europe  were  buried  in  the  profoundest  dark- 
ness. We  may  admire,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity 
4if  a  people  who  at  so  early  a  period  came  into  the  possession  of  a 

Erinciple  containing  so  much  power  on  the  formation  of  mind, 
ut  there  we  rest  In  vain  we  seek  in  the  neighbouring  and  con- 
nected sciences  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  for  those  results 
trhich  our  knowledge  of  the  hbtory  of  European  literature  has 
taught  us  to  expect.  In  Europe  uie  discovery  of  printing  has 
exercised  an  almost  omnipotent  agency  in  every  department  of 
learning :  in  China  printing  has  been  a  block  to  science.  With  us 
the  press  has  been  a  living  principle ;  it  has  not  only  produced 
books  but  men :  in  China  the  press  has  stereotyped  the  clumsy 
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awkwardness  of  the  first  attempt  at  thinking.  As  iar  as  regards 
the  merely  mechanical  act,  printing  does  not  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced in  China  beyond  the  rudeness  of  its  primitive  form ;  and 
in  respect  to  its  influence  on  mind,  it  appears  rather  to  have  im- 
peded than  facilitated  the  process  of  thinking.  The  oral  lan- 
guage of  the  celestial  empire  nas  remained  for  many  centuries 
totally  uninfluenced  by  this  art,  and  whilst  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin,  printing  has  in  a  comparatively  shoii 
space  of  time  banished  the  harsh  gutturals  of  a  rude  and  unaocial 
barbarism,  the  choaking  and  scarcely  articulated  monosyllaUes  of 
these  tongue-tied  ventriloquists  remain  in  their  original  inflexi- 
bility and  rigidness.  In  vain  you  seek  in  the  classic  productioQl 
of  her  literati  for  those  nice  distinctions  of  thought,  those  delicate- 
shades  of  expression,  those  felicitous  coruscations  of  a  creative 
fancy,  which,  if  they  have  not  been  altogether  produced^  yet' 
have  certainly  been  matured  by  the  fostering  care  oi  this  auxiliary 
of  literature  in  Europe.  The  literature  of  China  owes  nothing 
to  printing  beyond  mere  preservation,  and  the  object  preserm 
is  not  the  living  being,  but  rather  the  dried  and  withered  mate- 
rial of  the  naturalist's  cabinet,  without  vitality  in  itself,  and  ctm- 
sequently  without  the  power  of  begetting  life  in  others.  Whit 
lias  been  said  in  the  earliest  period  of  Chinese  literature  is  ther^ 
fore  all  that  must  be  said ;  to  advance  beyond  it  requirea  a  new 
system  of  symbols,  and  the  man  who  should  be  so  hardy  as  t^  rea* 
ture  one  idea  not  included  within  the  limits  of  literary  ortboddzyy 
would  unsettle  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  philosophy,  Bod 
M'onld  alone  succeed  in  his  attempt  by  introducing  a  new  alphabet' 
of  learnlftg. 

Or  take  another  point  from  which  we  may  again  b^^ia  tor 
examination — let  it  be  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compasi)  sr. 
the  power  of  gunpowder.  These  are  ancient  portions  of  Chines: 
knowledge ;  but  the  practical  use  of  them  is  yet  in  its  earlic8t»- 
fancy.  We  are  constrained  again  to  acknowledge  the  samewut 
of  continuity;  again  we  are  removed  to  an  immense  distance  fM 
any  observable  land-mark.  Between  us  and  any  other  terra  jinm\ 
of  knowledge  there  is  a  very  abyss  of  darkness,  many  Jiui- 
chasms  of  loneliness,  an  expanse  scarcely  to  be  filled  up  erenhfi 
thought.  We  cannot  comprehend  how  to  get  from  one  promontoif 
to  the  other.  We  may  imagine  ourselves  as  beholding  tne  wreck  sf 
a  nation  ;  some  great  catastrophe  of  nature  has  submerged  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  and  left  here  and  there  the  end  of  a 
few  insular  and  unconnected  protruding  eminences 
that  the  hull  is  no  longer  visible  appear  to  have  no 
ency  with  cacli  other,  and  to  have  grown  into  their  presentsiillN 
by  chance.  We  require  the  intervening  spaces  ***  be  filled  ii|^ 
that  we  may  comprehend  tlie  consistency  of  the  ar    agement 

It  is  thus  in  the  whole  orb  of  Chmese  lite:      urerwe 
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1  to  go  through  the  whole  in  detail,  the  principle  of  analogy* 
%  no  place.  The  most  deplorable  ignorance  stands  in  im* 
}  juxtaposition  with  science  of  a  more  than  ordinary  elevB- 
»  astonishing  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail  are  often 
ed  with  a  total  want  of  general  principles,  or  with  princi- 
ally  and  hopelessly  incorrect;  here  and  there  are  observable 
tjons  of  immense  mental  strength  on  which  no  superstruo-' 
re  erected,  or  perhaps  some  superstructures  of  so  uncouth 
sarance  and  of  so  fragile  and  useless  a  construction,  as  tend 
prove  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  artificers;  and  in 
r  direction  we  are  surprised  wiUi  the  prospect  of  a  noble 
MS  and  a  magnificent  portico,  which  seem  to  have  sprung 
a 'tike  ground  without  any  perceptible  agency  sufficient  to 
«red  the, splendid  edifice.  All  the  intellectual  combina- 
F'  China  are  monstrous.  In  the  mental  inmgery  of  China 
mt  dragon  meets  our  eye  at  everj  step ;  there  is  in  all  its 
^la  mixture  of  the  wing  that  elevates  towards  a  higher 
"and  the  trailing  carcase  and  the  crawling  extremity  miich 
IB  tortuous  folds  through  the  slime  and  the  mud.  In  the 
f  'its  mingled  character  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  we 
for  a  moment  perhaps  imagine  that  Cliina  resembles  its 
iral  Hindostan,  but  there  is  a  wide,  a  total  difference.  To 
ntive  observer  of  the  state  of  this  last  mentioned  country, 
d  appear  as  though  the  blighting  and  withering  hand  of 
aon  of  barbarism  had  struck  one  death  blow  on  all  its  social, 
^al,  and  scientific  relations,  in  a  moment  when  they  were 
.  advancing  towards  the  very  climax  of  their  perfec^on — 
agine  you  can  hear  the  echo  of  the  blow,  and  ffctce  the 
car  of  the  wound, — you  see  that  from  that  fatal  moment 
hing  has  been  stationary,  the  breathing  of  the  mind  has 
jspended  as  in  fearful  expectation,  and  death  has  petrified 
into  their  present  immoveability :  the  line  of  separation 
n  life  and  death  is  visible  and  defined,  and  appears  to  have 
rawn  with  sudden  and  momentary  precision.  It  is  not  so 
na :  the  face  of  science  here  marks  a  violent  and  unequal 
ion,  the  separation  is  not  marked  by  an  equal  line;  in  some 
the  roots  of  science  and  the  ground  in  which  they  grew 
tirely  plucked  up,  and  in  other  parts  the  most  elevated 
of  literature  are  yet  standing  in  their  legitimate  altitude, 
iccount  altogether  for  these  incongruities  in  the  mental 
;er  of  China,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  task  of  those  who  know 
e  of  its  ancient  history  as  Europeans  are  generally  con- 
d  to  be  contented  with,  though  we  cannot  out  think  that 
9  early  acquaintance  with  those  arts  and  sciences  to  which 
e  already  adverted,  and  its  observable  ignorance  of  those 
are  needful  to  unite  and  consolidate  them  into  one  com* 
ystem,  and  to  impart  to  each  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
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capable,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  locality  of  the  greal 
empire.  China  is  separated  by  natural  boundaries  from  every 
other  country  excepting  Tartary,  and  in  that  direction  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  ana  the  usual  inclemency  of  climate  is  generally 
a  sufficient  defence.  By  its  peninsular  situation  tixe  empire  his 
therefore  been  preserved  from  the  irruptions  of  foreign  and  bar- 
barous nations,  checking  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of 
science.  The  conquests  of  China  by  the  Tartars  cannot  be  con* 
sidered  as  destructive  of  this  principle,  as  those  conquests  were  of 
a  modern  date,  long  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  the  arts,  and 
in  truth  never  aifected  the  literature  of  the  country.  Placed, 
therefore,  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  enjoying  a  mild  and  genial  climate, 
undisturbed  by  external  war,  and  devoted  to  an  agricultural  and 
placid  life,  the  Chinese  were  placed  in  circumstances  more  advas- 
tageous  for  the  acquisition  or  the  invention  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  than  perhaps  any  other  nation,  and  these  advantagts 
they  employed,  and  employed  successfully. 

The  same  peculiarity  of  the  local  situation  of  China  may  aho 
account  for  tlie  wide  intervening  spaces  of  sterility  to  be  fbuiid 
between  the  few  oases  in  its  world  of  science.  In  !Eunq[>e,  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  no  one  nation  has  ever  been  permittid 
to  carry  a  discovery  to  the  full  limit  of  its  perfection  I  The  h- 
ventions  of  England  have  been  completed  by  the  workmen  rf 
France  and  Germany ;  and  what  the  students  of  other  oomitoei 
have  excogitated  in  the  privacy  of  their  closets,  the  artifioeis  of 
England  have  perfected.  The  same  observation  extends  also  to 
the  competition  between  the  scientific  men  of  the  new  worUiasd 
the  mother  countries :  it  is  by  mutual  communicatioai  by  1^ 
reciprocity  of  collision,  that  the  spark  kindled  on  one  smJIf 
ignites  in  the  hearth  of  another  the  matter  previously  prepant 
and  the  darkness  of  ignorance  is  dispelled  by  the  illumuuUioa  tJf 
science.  Now  this  communication  has  been  utterly  denied  te  ik 
Chinese ;  they  have  been  from  time  immemorial  tabooed  froMlk 
rest  of  mankind,  and  no  kindly  intercourse  has  ever  diaped  iiA 
rude  inventions  into  a  form  which  made  them  suitable  to  "■^"^"^ 
generally.  All  that  they  have  done  is  specifically  Clline8ef^lib 
the  uncouth  figures  on  their  porcelain,  which  are  therefore 
sentations  of  nothing  in  universal  nature,  because  they  are 
seutations  of  objects  in  China.  All  the  productums  of  this 
gular  country  have  a  character  of  their  own,  they  are  stil^ 
tracted,  and  incapable  of  being  worked  into  any  foreign 
tion :  a  whole  vocabulary  of  monosyllables  which  defy  all 
to  be  made  euphonous. 

The  authentic  history  of  China  carries  us  back  to  the 
mote  antiquity,  though  but  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  Vat 
in  which  the  patriarchs  of  that  empire  descended  firam  thejMlfe' 
diluvian  restorers  of  the  human  race.     Known  bat  fMnrtadij 
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to  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  east,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
her  name  was  ever  heard  of  by  the  Phoenician  seaman,  the 
Egyptian  merchant,  the  Babylonian  satrap,  the  philosophers  of 
Greece,  or  the  hardy  veterans  of  Rome.  The  four  mighty 
monarchies  of  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  globe, 
arose  from  their  obscurity,  ran  their  sanguinary  and  miscalled 
glorious  career,  and  sank  again  into  the  gloom  of  night,  without 
once  disturbing  her  tranquil  repose.  The  whole  history  of  the 
eternal  city  would  scarcely  occupy  an  observable  parenthesis  in  a 
Chinese  dynastVj  and  the  haughty  empress  of  the  universe 
never  triumphed  over  one  captive  subiect  of  the  celestial  empire. 
Until  the  fourteenth  century  this  mighty  portion  of  the  globe  was 
entirely  unknown  to  Europe;  and  from  the  works  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  this  quarter  of  the 
world  receive  its  first  accredited  information  of  the  state  of 
China.  From  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  our  acquaintance  with  China  has  advanced  but  slowly ; 
and  it  may  be  iairly  asserted  that  more  has  been  accomplished 
^within  the  space  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  forming  a  link  between 
US  and  the  tnree  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  inhabiting 
Ikat  country,  than  in  three  preceding  centuries.  The  Chinese 
dictionary  of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
same  language,  the  several  Chinese  tracts  which  have  been 
published  by  Christian  Missionaries,  and  finally,  the  la- 
bours and  publications  of  Gutzlaff  and  Medhurst,  have 
begun,  and  are  gradually  prosecuting  a  work  of  unspeak- 
able importance  to  that  empire.  The  Christian  philan- 
thropist may  look  forward  with  assured  confidence  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  moral  machinery  now  in  exercise  for  the  benefit  of 
China :  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge  in  its  purest 
form  of  scriptural  instruction  has  a  necessary  connexion  with 
moral  improvement — a  connexion  established  by  the  same  omni- 
potence which  gives  validity  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  day  and  night  shall  sooner  be  violated  than  the  influence 
of  truth  on  the  intellectual  and  religious  state  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Medhurst,  the  author  of  the  work  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  an  Agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  his  benevolent  and  arduous  labours  in  various 
parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  since  the  year  1816.  On  his 
recent  return  to  his  native  country  for  prosecuting  some  of  the 
important  objects  of  his  mission,  he  was  induced  to  collect  the 
materials  of  the  present  publication,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
claims  of  China  on  the  benevolent  and  holy  sympathies  of  British 
Christians  have  never  yet  been  fully  recognized.  The  volume  is 
of  a  mixed  character,  embracing  both  a  popular  statistical  view  of 
many  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  China,  and  a  journal  of 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Medhurst  and  some  of  his  excellent  coadjutors, 
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in  their  endeavours  to  evangelize  those  natives  of  China'  and  the 
Malayan  Islands  who  came  within  the  scope  of  their  exertions. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  twenty-two  chapters,  of  each  of  which 
we  shall  give  the  title.  Chapter  I.  is  on  the  Chronology  and 
Extent  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  this  chapter  there  occur- 
several  admirable  observations  on  the  different  degrees  of  aathen- 
ticity  of  the  fabulous  and  authentic  eras  of  Chinese  history.  Here 
also  we  offer  our  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Medhurst,  for  having 
pointed  out  a  few  very  remarkable  coincidencies  between  some 
facts  occurring  in  the  accredited  portion  of  its  history  and  the 
statements  of  the  Bible.  We  cannot  but  express  our  opinion  that 
these  are  among  the  most  important  sections  of  the  whole  volume, 
and  we  earnestly  wish  that  the  Autlior  had  indulged  us  with 
more  facts  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  derive 
fresh  proofs  of  biblical  verity  from  that  system  of  chronol(^y  and 
history  which  has  formerly  been  considered  as  unfriendly  to  reve* 
lation.  Chapters  II.  III.  and  IV.  are  on  the  Population  of  the 
Empire.  In  these  chapters  the  Author  supports  the  opinioo 
which  attributes  the  overwhelming  mass  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to  this  country ;  and  he  gives  at 
least  the  air  of  probability  to  his  view  by  an  examination  of 
several  official  documents  on  this  suMect.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Fourth  Chapter  there  is  a  most  afifecting  account  of  the  enk 
occasioned  to  the  native  population  by  the  importation  and  use  of 
opium,  and  an  appeal  to  the  merchants  and  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  against  our  traffic  in  this  pernicious  drug,  which  we  can 
scarcely  think  will  be  heard  in  vain.  It  is  indeed  a  heart- 
rending document,  and  is  the  voice  of  our  brothers'  blood  erjiag 
in  the  ears  of  a  God  of  retributive  jastice.  Chapter  V.  is  occu- 
pied with  a  View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  mighty  empire,  ■  and 
with  its  Government  and  Laws;  and  Chapter  v I.  with  its  Las* 
guage  and  Literature.  In  this  last  chapter  we  have  much  infixv 
mation  on  the  nature  of  the  oral  language,  the  grammatical  prah 
ciples,  and  the  wi^tten  symbols  of  this  extraordmary  people^  aai 
a  section  of  remarkable  interest  on  the  degrees  of  liteiwy 
honour,  and  the  rules  by  which  those  different  degprees  atelie" 
stowed.  We  have  never  seen  in  so  small  a  compass  so  mudi  iri^ 
formation  thrown  together  on  the  literature  of  the  disciplitrf 
Confucius.  Cliapter  VIII.  treats  of  Religion,  and  describe  lii^ 
three  great  systems  tolerated  in  the  empire,  that  of  Confiiciii^' 
that  ot  Taou,  and  Buddhism ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  systomi  rf 
Atheism,  Superstition,  and  Pantheism.  Chapter  IX.  is  a  HislOiy 
of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  China,  and  is  characterized  by  a  s|lillt 
of  tolerance  and  charity  very  creditable  to  the  Author.  Cbqiler 
X.  embraces  the  Protestant  Mission ;  and  the  same  subject  is  MBH 
tinned  in  Chapters  XI.  XII.  and  XIII.  Chapters  XlV.— XIX- 
contain  the  journal  of  a  voyage  performed  by  the  Author  ilom 
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^e  east  coast  of  the  empire,  as  ffni  nortliward  as  King-hae-chow. 
During  the  course  of  this  voyage  the  Author  landed  at  several 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  distributed  tracts  explanatory  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  several  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in 
the  Chinese  language,  to  thousands  of  inquiring  individuals.  The 
journal  is  interesting  in  a  very  uncommon  degree.  Chapter  XX» 
states  the  circumstances  which  followed  that  voyage.  Chapters 
XXI.  and  XXIL  conclude  the  whole  book,  witli  affecting  ap- 
peals for  more  labourers  in  the  missionary  field,  and  with  an  ac^ 
count  of  tlieir  necessary  qualifications. 

The  information  contained  in  this  volume  is  great,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and 
suited  to  the  subject  The  style  is  generally  plain,  and  lucid,, 
though  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  have  been  con- 
strained to  wish  that  in  some  places  it  had  maintained,  if  not  a 
greater  degree  of  dignity,  yet  at  least  a  little  more  gravity.  We 
must  not  be  misunderstood  as  meaning  that  the  Author  is  ever 
guilty  of  levity;  no,  far  from  it — but  we  should  prefer  in  a 
book  of  acknowledged  worth,  and  which  might  be  made  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  to  see  nothing  of  that  trite  and 
common-place  style  of  colloquial  prettiness  which,  though  it  may 
render  a  Isook  pleasant  in  the  parlour,  will  rarely  secure  it  a  per-, 
manent  place  in  the  study.  Might  we  adventure  on  another 
point  of  friendly  criticism  we  should  suggest  that  there  is  less  of 
generalization  and  of  extensive  observation  in  the  present  work 
than  we  approve :  the  author  is  accurate  enough  in  the  statement 
of  facts,  and  in  the  minuteness  of  circumstantial  detail,  whilst  he 
displays  but  a  small  grasp  in  his  philosophical  conclusions;  he  is  bet- 
ter in  the  topography  than  in  the  geography  of  the  mental  world, 
and  gives  more  easily  the  elevation  of  a  building  than  the  map  of 
an  extensive  territory.  We  offer  these  remarks  in  the  kindest 
spirit,  thanking  Mr.  Medhurst  for  what  he  has  done,  and  has 
done  so  well,  though  we  cannot  but  wish,  such  is  our  affection 
ioT  him,  that  his  work  had  approached  neater  to  perfection. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  remarks  on  some  expressions  in  his 
work  which  we  beg  leave  to  make  as,  in  case  the  Author  should 
coincide  with  our  opinion,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  altering 
iAiem  in  the  event  of  another  edition  of  his  book.  In  p.  132,  Mr. 
Medhurst  in  mentioning  the  opinion  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
Sir  George  Staunton's  code  of  Chinese  laws,  says,  '  These 
^  encomiums  are  certainly  high,  and  the  general  laws  of  China 
<are,  undoubtedly,  much  indebted  to  their  elegant  translator,  and 
'  still  more  lavish  admirer.'  Is  this  a  compliment  to  Sir 
George  Staunton's  taste,  or  a  satire  on  his  faithfulness  ?  Is  the 
elegant  translator,  the  same  person  as  the  lavish  admirer  ?  We 
suspect  Mr.  Medhurst  has  no  intention  to  aver  that  they  are  the 
same,  but  we  presume  that  bis  readers  in  general  will  under- 
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stand  him  as  saying  that  the  elegant  transhtor  and  the  layish  ad- 
mirer are  but  one  person.  Finally,  is  it  Mr.  Medhurst's  opinion 
that  the  encomium  is  too  high,  and  that  both  the  elegant  transla- 
tor, and  the  lavish  admirer  are  wrong  in  their  judgment  ?  We 
wish  these  opinions  were  stated  more  clearly,  and  that  if  there  be 
any  charge  intended,  that  charge  were  proved,  or  at  least,  endea- 
voured to  be  proved.  In  page  392  the  Author  observes^  that  in 
<1802  the  English  sent  an  armed  force  to  take  possession  of 

<  Macao,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  nands  of  the 
*  French ;  and  in  1808  the  attempt  was  renewed.  In  both  casea^ 
'  however,  the  Chinese  resented  the  aggression,  and  stopped  the 

<  trade,  till  the  English  troops  had  ^embctrkedJ  Surely  the 
Author  intended  to  say  re-embarked,  as  the  landing  of  the  Englitli- 
troops  on  Chinese  ground  would  be  an  extraordinary  conoeaiioa 
to  Chinese  authority — ^their  departure  on  ship-board  we  can  easily 
understand  to  be  a  concession.  We  shall  not  particularize  oAei% 
though  we  have  met  with  a  few  oversights  of  a  similar  kind^ 
which  we  hope  will  be  amended  in  a  future  edition.  We  mart 
mention  an  unhappy  sentence  in  page  43,  where  the  practice  at 
infanticide  is  saia  not  to  be  kept  up^  m  order  to  keep  down  popobk-. 
tion.  The  wood- cuts  with  which  the  volume  is  adorned  are  welt, 
executed,  and  happily  chosen  in  order  to  give  the  reader  M' 
graphic  portraiture  of  the  more  distinctive  features  of  the  ooontayf .' 
We  subjoin  the  following  quotation  as  a  specimen  of  the  Author^ 
general  manner.  It  occurs  in  his  reflections  upon  the  abaoit 
mcredible  populousness  of  China.  ' ' 

*  The  Chinese  are  not  only  living  under  one  form  of  despotic  rnl^  , 
they  possess,  likewise^  one  universal  language  and  literature.  It  il  A. . 
remarkable  fact^  that  notwithstanding  the  spoken  dialects  of  each  pro- 
vince and  county  vary  so  considerably^  that  the  Chinese  of  dlHertolf  ,'| 
districts  are  absolutely  unintelligible  to  each  other ;  yet,  the  writHeit' 
medium  of  the  whole  empire  is  easily  understood  by  all,  and  yrrfaali 
instead  of  speaking,  constitutes  the  universal  method  of  duaqjfag^ 
ideas.  The  Chinese  written  language,  being  symbolical,  and  the  jiM^' 
symbols  being  used  to  designate  certain  significations,  whatefer  t/ia^l^ 
be  attached  to  the  character,  each  instructed  person  readily  tuidanlUAr'' 
a  book  though  he  may  use  a  different  dialect  from  the  writer.:  Ibiii'' 
remarkable  rarther  that  not  only  are  the  same  signs  emploiytd  %t^!0^' 
tain  ideas,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  same  style  is  naod,  3|pl^ 
disposal  of  the  characters,  as  well  as  the  characters  themselves^  IS  iftd ' 
cording  to  one  uniform  method;  so  that  a  person  able  to  write  .wdtjiVI'' 
Chinese,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  native  dialect,  is  intdIkgjijblf.Ai.>) 
the  remotest  borders  of  the  empire.  Yea,  even  beyond  the  luolta  ({jj 
Chinese  rule,  the  Chinese  character  and  style  are  undersloel  'H'v' 
throughout  Cochin  China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  the  same  mo4e  ii  ^ijl^x  ■'■ 
ing  is  current  and  legible.  Thus  a  book  once  composed  in  tlie!al0^,y 
ternary  Chinese  style,  if  intelligible  to  one  learned  man,  would  wii^\ 
telligible  to  all ;  and  might  travel  among  the  hundieda  otHiBBimhfi'* 
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habitiBg  south-easUrH  Asia,  ocMnmiuiicatiDg  intelligefice  thr««gfaoat  the 
whole  region.  What  a  etimulus  does  tbis  a^d  to  an  active  and 
energetic  mind,  while  engaged  in  studying  the  Chinese  language,  or 
inditing  a  book  for  their  instruction,  that  he  is  doing  what  may  be 
available  to  the  benefit  of  so  many  millions,  and  that  to  the  latest 
generation.  Such  a  book  needs  only  to  be  multiplied  and  circulated, 
without  undergoing  the  slightest  alteration,  in  order  to  enlighten  and 
edify  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

*  The  morals  also,  of  this  numerous  people  have  one  striking  cha- 
racteristic, and  their  religious  views  and  practices  are  precisely  similar 
throughout  the  empire.  When  a  man  has  studied  the  main  features 
of  the  Chinese  character  in  one  place  and  one  person,  he  has  studied 
them  in  all ;  and  when  he  has  discovered  a  train  of  argument  that  will 
silence  the  philosophical  and  superstitious  objections  of  one  individual, 
he  has  provided  himself  with  materials  that  will  be  serviceable  on  all 
occasions.  The  uniformity  and  unvariableness  of  the  Chinese  mind  is 
to  be  traced  to  their  possessing  one  set  of  opinions  on  philosophy  and 
religion;  which  being  laid  down  in  their  ancient  books,  and  stereotyped 
from  age  to  age,  constitutes  the  public  and  universal  sentiment  on  the 
above  topics,  and  runs  through  tne  whole  mass  of  society.  Hence  the 
Missionary  finds  the  Chinese  always  using  the  same  argument,  and 
starting  the  same  objections,  which  having  been  often  answered  before, 
may  be  easily  replied  to  again.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  population  dwindles  into  insignificance,  and  affords  an 
advantage  to  the  missionary  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.' — ^pp.  78, 79. 

The  preceding  pages  were  written,  and  in  tj'pe,  before  Mr* 
Gutzlafrs  volumes  came  to  hand.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
extended  notice  we  have  recently  taken  of  Chinese  topics,  in  our 
review  of  Mr.  Davis's  work,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  very 
brief  reference  we  can  make  to  the  publication.  We  rejoice  in 
its  appearance,  and  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Reed  in  die  opinion, 
that  the  volumes  *  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
*the  Chinese  empire  and  its  dependencies.'  The  work  was 
wisely  entrusted  by  Mr.  Gutzlaflf  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Reed,  who 
has  ejcercised  a  discreet  judgment  in  making  such  omissions  as 
have  brought  it  within  its  present  reasonable  dimensions.     ^  It 

<  csould  only  be,'  he  remarks,  and  we  fully  concur  in  the  observa- 
*  tion,  '  by  extraordinary  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  by  un- 

<  wearied  labour  in  exploring  its  stores,  by  remarkaole  tact  m  as- 

<  sorting  them,  as  well  as  by  ready  and  extensive  observations  on 
'  the  people  and  the  countries,   that  a  work  of  such  a  character 

<  could  be  produced.  Viewing  the  *  Celestial  Empire '  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  author  will  be  found  to 
have  supplied  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  valuable  work.  The 
two  publications,  though  embracing  substantially  the  same  topics, 
interfere  very  slightly  with  each  otlier,  and  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  Medhurst,  constitute  an  invaluable  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory,  literature,  and  religioD>  of  the  most  singular  people  on  the 
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haef^  the  globe.  Hitherto  our  kiwwladge  otf'.<lwm<iiw>betii 
scanty  and  vague,  and  few  efforts  hav«  G<Hi8eqittndyib44n'>)tiaiie 
jbr  Uieir  instructioQ.  The  caae  is  now  difiei«Bt,;aiM  iuir- jkmmi» 
aibiliCy  is  proportionably  increased.  We  caS' aO'lMUQWlplMil 
ii^Disnce  of  their  wants.  Writers  of  undoubt«d-ci)e4it(9li(l/iBft^ 
ination, — the  merchant  and  the  christian  missioBBry. — rbav^  |ii^ 
moved  the  veil  so  long  interposed ;  and  the  huniireds  uf  loiUioM 
inhabiting  the  Chinese  empire,  are  nowknowo  so  be  sunk  inithe 
moral  debasement  and  intellectual  darkness,  ever  attendaotitf 
paganism.  Will  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  dkurcli  be  proM- 
doned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  field  thus  opened  for  its  bene?canl 
exertions?  We  wait  to  see  what  practical  ansirer  will  be  ffim 
to  this  inquiry. 


Art.  III.  A  Disamrte  on  the  Complete  Restoration  of  Mak;W^ 
rally  and  pkyticalbj  considered.  By  Danibl  ChapmanI  '^JiMUl: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. ;  and  Knight,  Leeds.    8vo.   '     '*' "".  '■' 

TT  B  one  of  our  pavnjid  duties  to  review  tU*  book,  One'jrf 
■*■  our  (f uA'ed  we  call  it,  because,  whatever  may  be  thotigbto^Mi^ 
sulated  volume,  or  with  however  quiescent  a  conseienee  a"ci^ 
of  reviewers  may  suffer  it  to  pursue  its  way  unnoticed  to  tM 
trunk -maker's ;  wlien  a  gentleman  commences  authorship  by  llif 
annunciation  of  three  volumes  in  octavo  on  separiite  subjects^  w^ 
threatens  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  inde&tifmble  endeavour*  to 
multiply  tlie  kind,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  public  and  the  antlitx*  U 
take  some  account  of  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon,  and  to  aiixa^ 
some  calculation  of  its  probable  portent.  It  is  our  pai^fiU  dnqi, 
because  we  can  say  very  little  that  is  laudatory;  and,  whetli«r.«ii 
readers  will  give  us  credit  for  it  or  not,  we  are  always  sony  Etlx 
severe.  _-..!•-', 

An  advertisement  at  the  close  of  the  volume  informs  \a,  thallb 
author  has  lately  published,  'complete  in  one  raliime,  Svo^friV 
89.,  A  Dissertation  practical  and  conciliatory,  Id  three  pBrMfV 
tended  to  define,  illustrate,  and  reconcile  with  eacfa  oUiBI^'W 
following  three  classes  of  objects :  1.  Philosophy  and  TbMWR 
2.  Politics  and  Religion ;  3.  Private  Opinion  and  EcctadUWl 
Communion,'  Tiiis  is  the  first  of  a  series.  Tlie  otber  twO)Mp 
ing  from  the  following  joint  title,  which  is  set  forth  >i|l1(  (HlWBl 
typographical  display,  are  '  par  nobile  fratrum.'  'A  ' 
sive  rheological  and  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  ' 
sisting  of  two  regular  and  general  Discourses,  fuuni 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  designed  to  exliibit ' 
of  reasou  and  revelation  in  their  conjoint  elucidation  ^\ 
in^  analogous,  though  perfectly  distinct  subjects  oC  '-  " 
Discourse  I.  On  the  Complete  Kestorationof  Ma^,fi 
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liically  considered.  Discourse  2.  On  tlie  universal  Establishment 
of  the  Unman  Race  in  a  stat^  of  Perfect  Civilization  and  Moral 
Cnhure : — tbefirst  of  these  discourses  regarding  chiefly  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  iiidrvddual  being,  and  the  second,  the  circum- 
srtances  and  prospects  of  the  entire  human  species.  By  Daniel 
Chapman.'  Of  these  ^  two  discourses '  the  first  is  before  us,  and 
tbe  second  is  *  ready  for  the  press.* 

It  does  not  augur  well  for  any  production  to  be  so  pompously 
announced.  Mr.  Chapman,  however,  has  not  contented  himself 
with  blazoning  this  sort  of  matter  on  his  title  page,  as  our  readers 
will  further  learn  by  a  short  extract  from  the  ^  Preface  to  Discourse 
Firsts'  which  the  author  thinks  <  may  not  be  unacceptable.' 

*  Greatly  as  the  author  admires  and  enjoys  that  light  and  easy  style^ 
which  subjects  of  an  ordinary  or  ephemeral  kind  innocently  admits  or 
pnpperly  require  ;  he  has,  for  tlie  reasons  already  specified,  studiously 
eiidieavcmrea  to  adopt  a  style  strictly  congenial  in  its  character  with  the 
invariable  and  unparalleled  importance,  excellence,  and  comprehensive, 
ness  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  discussed.  For  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing obscurity  and  preventing  inaccurate  or  inadequate  apprehension,  he 
has  Jbad  recourse  to  every  process  of  definition,  connexion,  and  expan- 
sfOQj  that  seemed  likely  to  contribute  to  clearness,  exactness,  and  com- 
pleteness of  conception.  He  consequently  claims  no  indulgence  on  tho 
score  of  conscious  n^ligence  or  inadvertence ;  since  he  has  suffered 
no  thought  or  expression  to  escape,  without  the  closest  and  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  oft  and  rigorously  repeated. 

*He  has  written  for  futurity,  he  has  written  for  eternity.  His  pro- 
ductions, like  all  other  merely  human  compositions,  must  indeed  event- 
ually perish  :  their  practical  effects,  however,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
render,  so  far  as  their  circulation  and  operation  shall  extend,  imme- 
4kUely  and  permanently  beneficial. 

'  He  conceives,  therefore,  he  is  authorized  to  take  the  liberty  of  sug. 
gesting,  that  this  treatise  should  not  merely  be  read,  but  studied — ^that 
it  should  not  merely  be  consulted  with  a  critical  reference  to  the  sen. 
tknent  and  style  of  the  author,  but  with  a  direct,  practical  application 
to  the  conscience  and  character,  the  creed  and  practice  of  any  individual 
§Qt  whose  present  and  eternal  benefit  it  has  been  no  less  benevolently 
des^ned^  Uian — judging  from  the  time  and  care  expended  in  its  com. 
position — elaborately  executed.* — pp.  vii.,  viii. 

We  must  draw  upon  our  reader's  patience  for  one  brief  extract 
more,  which  will  complete  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Chapman  of 
his  early  literary  *  achievements/ 


*  Without  indulging  in  any  illiberal,  unfriendly,  or  invidious  allu- 
uons,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  Author  to  observe,  therefore,  that 
he'  deems  these  publications  peculiarly  calculated  to  counteract  the  ac- 
knowledged infidelity  and  heterodoxy,  so  deplorably  and  extensively 
preVkl^nt  in  the  present  age,  and  proportionately  to  facilitate  the  suc- 
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cess  of  all  the  truly  evangelical  institutions  and  philanthropic  operatiou^, 
in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  present  age  equally  abounds.' — ^p.vL 

Other  authors  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  delighted  them- 
selves with  similar  thoughts  respecting  their  own  works,  before 
their  publication  ;  but  we  never  met  with  any  one  with  half  the 
candour  of  Mr.  Chapman.  He  absolutely  thmks  aloud.  But  let 
us  enter  the  temple  to  which  he  has  constructed  so  gorgeous  a 
portico. 

By  *  the  Restoration  of  Man,  morally  and  physically  consider* 
ed/  he  means  the  renovation  of  his  mind,  and  the  resurrection  of 
his  body,  as  provided  for  by  *  Christianity.'  With  his  sentiments 
on  these  subjects  we  do  not  materially  quarrel,  althongh  we 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  them.  He  professes  to  tell  us  hor 
they  are  contemplated,  first,  by  reason,  secondly,  by  infi- 
deUty ;  thirdly,  by  revelation.  This  is  the  plan  oi  his  book; 
to  which,  even  if  he  had  kept  to  it  (which  he  has  not),  "we  shoald 
have  objected,  that  the  two  former  objects  are  utterly  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless.  To  tell  us  how  infidels  regard  sacred  tmdis 
can  only  tend  to  diffuse  their  sentiments,  and,  if  our  author  had 
really  done  it,  it  would  have  infused  an  element  of  evil  into  hit 
book ;  happily,  however,  he  has  not  done  it,  but  has  filled  up  the 
space  allotted  to  this  threatened  mischief,  by  a  foolish,  but  more 
harmless  abuse  of  infidels  themselves,  of  wnich  we  shall  give  i 
sample  presently.  Then,  to  occupy  two  hundred  and  sixteea  oc- 
tavo pages,  (more  than  half  the  volume)  with  telling  us  how  un- 
assisted 'reason'  contemplates  these  glorious  truths,  can  be  deemed 
nothing  better  than  solemn  trifling.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  witfaontvi 
ill  effect ;  since  it  tends  to  associate  in  our  minds  the  perideriDtf 
and  uncertainties  of  the  unaided  reasoner,  with  truths  whidi  fa 
the  light  of  revelation  stand  out  in  unquestionable  authotitjr  as' 
power.  In  the  last  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  the  only  cmif  O 
which  there  could  have  been  the  least  value,  no  justice  is  itoD^ 
to  the  theme.  The  author  drags  his  reader,  already  wearied^  crtirr 
precisely  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  first  section,  making  d^  et 
fective  use  of  the  sacred  oracles,  if  not  rather  deg^ding  tbw  Ip 
the  office  of  mere  witnesses  to  what  he  professes  to  hare  ftaipj. 
before,  by  a  long  < process  of  ratiocination  and  deduclioni.mi^ni*^ 
fully  executed.'  He  talks  of  the  bearing  of  what  he  hna  wnttEi 
on  the  ^  conscience  and  the  character,  the  creed  and  the  pfactioiK^ 
but  not  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  does  he  make  throunoal^ f 
an  iota  does  he  bring  to  bear  upon  the  character.  'fii6  lOM 
practical  amount  of  his  labours  is  comprehended  in  the  JbHoMg 
sentence.  .;/ 

At  the  close  of  this  discourse,  in  the  execution  of  which  tra^kM'al^ 
either  consciously  ouiitted  or  intentionally  evaded  any  topie  thil!tt^ 
turally,  essentially  forms  a  part  of  such  an  investigation— We  aaMoflf 
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declare  it  is  our  firm  and  unalterable  conviction,  that  the  revelation  of 
God,  and  the  reason  of  man,  perfectly  harmonize  in  that  complete 
scheme  of  restoration,  moral  and  physical,  which  Christianity  consti- 
tutes. On  this  conviction  we  devoutly,  inflexibly  resolve  to  depend, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  infinitely  momentous  concerns  of  our  own  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare  ;  and  with  intensest  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  all 
others,  we  most  importunately  recommend  their  adoption  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  same  course,  as  not  incomparably  superior  to  any  other,  but 
as  the  only  course  by  which  absolute  and  eternal  perfection  can  be  in- 
fallibly secured.' — pp.  417,  418. 

The  author  has  pleased  himself  with  the  belief,  that  his  writing 
are  'peculiarly  calculated  to  correct  the  acknowledged  infidelity* 
of  Uie  age.  We  thank  him  for  his  intention,  which,  in  a  Minister 
of  the  gospel  (we  know  not  of  what  communion),  we  may  well  be- 
lieve to  be  an  honest  one.  We  must  be  permitted  to  tell  him, 
however,  that  he  over-rates  his  powers,  if  he  does  not  altogether 
mistake  them.  Infidels  could  desire  nothing  better,  than  to  see 
Christianity  in  the  hands  of  such  defenders,  and  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  such  assailants.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  in  the 
portion  of  the  volume  in  which  the  author  had  proposed  to  tell  \m 
what  infidels  think  of  the  gospel,  he  tells  us  rather  what  he  thinks 
of  them.  After  ascribing  their  infidelity  to  various  sources  of  evil, 
he  thus  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  the  melancholy  subject  of 
Satanic  influence. 

'  So  exact  frequently  is  the  coincidence  which  exists  between  these 
suggestions  of  Satan,  and  the  spontaneous  conceptions  of  the  unbelie- 
ver, that  the  latter  is  rendered  by  this  circumstance  totally  insensible 
of  the  infernal  quarter  from  which  the  dreadful  corroboration  of  his 
scepticism  proceeds.  He  consequently  becomes  an  unsuspecting  easy 
prey  to  this  pitiless,  insatiable  murderer  of  beguiled  human  souls.  He 
mistakes  the  syren  song  of  diabolically  artful  delusion,  for  the  sweet 
music  of  melodiously  chanting  reason.  He  confounds  duped  sub- 
mission to  hellish  imposture  and  domination  with  the  rational  assertion 
of  moral  freedom  and  independence. 

*  The  devil  is  by  no  means  chagrined  at  this  fatal  error  of  judgment, 
which  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  his  vassals  induce  them  to  commit.  He 
maliciously  sacrifices  all  ambition  of  human  praise,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  destruction.  The  deeply  experienced,  infernal  angler 
carefully  conceals  the  line,  until  the  bait  of  damnation  is  swallowed, 
and  it  is  not  until  he  finds  his  captured,  struggling  victim  in- 
capable of  resistance  or  escape,  that  he  fully  discloses  his  fiendish 
form  and  devilish  machinery,  to  the  eyes  of  his  then  undeceived,  but 
alas  I  eternally  ruined  votary.* — pp.  232,  233. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  this  the  way  to  convert  an  infidel, 
or  to  counteract  infidelity.  We  can  imagine  nothing  but  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  as  an  index  of  augmented  obduracy,  sitting  on 
tlie  hr&w  of  an  unbeliever,  while  reading  the  four  and  thirty  pagesi, 
of  abuse  here  discharged  against  him  on  t)e/i€Ufqf  Christianity! 
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One  woril  wo  must  say  of  our  iuithor's  styli'.  He  describes  tl 
lis  eiaborate,  and  it  is  so  in  tlio  worst  soiisu  of  tlio  turm.  it  hw 
no  sdinptlcity.  nor  ease.  All  liis  parnfrniphs  lue  uen  in  budcram; 
and  every  sentence  is  so  loaded  witli  adjectives  and  adverbs,  tbat 
tlic  inarcfi  cuu  linrdly  proceed  at  nil.  'I'lie  uutLor  is  always  ii) 
Rtill.s,  and  sometimes  we  could  imagine  liim  talnii^  tlie  beurfit  of 
a  b:ilioon,  from  wliich,  however,  we  hope  he  will  never  ventare  to 
dt^coiid  in  ;t  iKtraehutc.     Let  our  readers  take  a  specimeii.     -  {' 

'  Bat  wlio  or  what  in  thitt  moving  speo-tre,  having  eyes  deeply  matt 
.y£t  dreadfully  owuUen  and  inHamed  witli  excessive  weeping,  a  for^^iead 
ehrivdied  into  the  u-rialdes  of  preamtarc  age  with  extreme  sojiati^j^ 
hiiir  ditiherellcd  and  bleached  in  comparative  youth  oa  by  tlie  tempeati 
<if  a  multitade  of  years,  a  counteuiince  grown  haggard  antt  r^uMve 
witli  auxisty,  and chetiks  ploughed  into  channels hy  ceaseless  torreiitsnf 
tears,  lips  drawa  into  convulsive  contortions  hy  the  dire '  anguish  tfaat 
roigns  in  the  soul,  a  brpiist  heaving  alternately  mth  tlip  dfepest  lij^ 
and  the  heaviest  groans,  limbs  paralyzed,  and  o  fninic  \vritWngWWi 
indescribable  and  conflicting  emotions  of  grief  and  melaitoholy,  i^  nse 
and  revenge,  of  madness  and  chagrin,  of  remorse  mid  dread,  of  t^Mr  | 
nnd  horror  of  every  description  and  d^ree  ?  [|Who  is  she,  gentle  rai^  I 
(Ier?2  Wonldst  thou  know  her  origin,  her  residence,  her  name?  Sir 
is  the  ofispring  of  depravity  and  crime.  Thy  breast  is  her  habibltwa; 
nnd  misery  is  her  name.' — p]».  19,  20. 

Poor  misery !  she  has  been  a  long  wliile  in  tlie  world,  and  lias 
often  been  described ;  but  we  dare  say  she  never  thought  of  being 
made  such  a  spectacle  of  as  tliis.  But  serioaslv,  it  is  necessar] 
Mr.  Cjiopman  should  know  that  this  is  not  good  writing,  anddnt 
it  will  not  make  any  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  Itisi>Iiret 
bom  bust,  and  so  is  every  pii^e  that  helms  written,  tflio  conliniu^ 
to  compose  such  stuff  as  this,  he  may  '  write  for  fnturity,'  tut  tl* 
a^  is  very  distant  that  will  know  any  thing  of  him.  Hv<  i(i>t^ 
will  not  only  'eventually  perish,'  but  will  perish  very  soon,  aW 
witli  very  little  profit  to  himself,  or  to  any  body  else.  We  sjj 
those  tilings  the  more  pointedly,  because  the  author  professes  t^^ 
ilosifpi  of  writing  more  books,  and  because  we  wish  to  save  him 
from  mortification  and  disappointment.  We  do  not  deny  to  bin 
the  possession  of  considerable  power;  but  it  is  power  as  yet  grif*- 
ously  misapplied.  If  he  reully  desires  to  do  any  goort,  tet  him 
(.•omincncc  a  new  course.  Let  him  tread  over  solid  ground,  inrfwil 
of  following  Jack  o'  the  lanlvrn  into  bogs  and  n:arshcs.  LetMp 
ttke  a  serious,  practical  aim,  and  write  with  simplicity,  insieatt  ■>' 
accumulating  a  cumbrous  weight  and  goi^eons  poinp  of  ^-Koj^ 
and  he  may  yet  bo  of  some  service  to  tlie  world ;  and  may  ntiHiC< 
pei-linps,  a  little  of  that  *  pecuniary  advantage,'  which,  as  V  i<>^ 
dostly  informs  us,  he  'has  no  objectUnt  to  ^are,  propordonatv^ 
-*  witli  those  to  whom  the  typographical  execution  of  liis  vroii:^'^ 
•  be  entrusted.' 
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* ' '      •  '     '     . , . 

nPHIS  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  volume.  It  is  a  long,  time 
-*-  since  we  have  met  with  a  book  under  the  same  title  display- 
ing so  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of  excellence.  In  its  style 
there  is  a  matured  manhood — a  precision,  dignity,  and  force, 
iiitoch  remind  us  strongly  of  that  class  of  divines  to  ^hom  the 
Scholars  of  the  Church  of  England  are  accustomed  to  do  homj^, 
as  to  models  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  exhibits  much  of 
the  clearness  and  strength  of  Balguy  and  Horsley,  with  a 
deeper  sensibility,  and  more  warmtli  of  imagination ;  and,  iii 
>|Baiiy  parts,  is  the  vehicle  of  a  consecutive  power  of  reasoning,  that 
could  not  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  those  great  men  with- 
out exciting  their  admiration.  It  is  allied,  however,  in  the  mind 
of  our  author,  with  a  feeling  of  devotion,  and  a  disposition  to 
gvapple  with  high  theological  themes,  which  did  not  belong  .tp 
tile  character  of  Balguy ;  and  with  a  manifest  solicitude  to  disr- 
cover  and  enforce  practical  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
urbanity,  of  which  Horsley  knew  nothing.  In  these  respects,  the 
Volume  may  be  re&:arded  as  no  unfair  indication  of  the  improved 
theology,  and,  we  hope  we  may  say,  the  improved  temper,  of  that 
class  of  divines  in  the  Church  of  England,  who,  without  he\ut 
counted  evangelical,  in  the  conventional  meaning  of  timt  word, 
are  concerned  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  human  duty  on  the 
grounds  peculiar  to  revelation,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  devout  seri- 
ousness. 

We  have  some  impression,  however,  that  we  ought  to  qualify 
the  high  praise  whicn ,  we  can  honestly  bestow  on  the  style  and 
texture  of  this  volume,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  it  is  a  volume 
of  sermons.  If  there  be  any  class  of  compositions  that  should  be 
characterized  more  than  another,  by  a  strictly  popular  method  of 
6ommunicating  instruction,  and  as  relating  to  topics  adapted  to 
popular  apprenension,  sermons  must  constitute  that  class.  The 
iwnter  of  leading  articles  in  a  newspaper  does  not  indulge  in 
nicely  studied  disquisitions  on  the  questions  of  human  policy. 
He  addresses  himself  to  all  who  can  read,  and  is  aware  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  which  he  is  desirous  of  influenc- 
ing can  do  little  more  than  read.  There  are  books  for  diiiquisi- 
tions,  and  his  business  is  to  simplify  the  contents  of  such  books, 
fijb.as  to  adapt  them  to  the  working-day  thoughts  of  the  multitude 
^out  him.  But  the  preacher  has  not  only  to  address  himself  to 
diose  who  can  do  little  more  tlian  read,  but  to  manv  who  cannot 
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do  that,  and  to  a  much  greater  number,  who,  though  they  can  read, 
are  disposed  to  look  to  the  pulpit  rather  than  the  press,  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  matters  which  the  preacher  professes  to  expomid. 
Accordingly,  one  indispensable  feculty  of  an  efficient  preacher 
would  seem  to  be,  the  power  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
average  apprehension  to  which  he  has  to  address  himself,  and  then 
of  making  things  clear  down  to  that  level.  What  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  and  scholar-like  discussion  of  a  subject}  con- 
sidered simply  as  such,  is  one  thing ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  treated,  considering  the  cast  of  mind  to  which  yon  have 
to  commend  it,  is  another.  No  doubt,  there  are  occasions  when 
tlie  highest  order  of  ability  may  be  very  suitably  put  forth  in  die 
efforts  of  the  pulpit ;  and  if  this  be  admissible  any  where,  it  moil 
be  in  the  case  of  a  preacher  *  at  the  Temple  church,  and  before 
*  the  University  of  Cambridge.'  But  these  are  exceptions.  In 
general,  that  predominance  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  that  ela- 
borate perfectness  of  style,  by  which  the  volume  before  us  is  dis* 
tinguished,  are  qualities  much  more  in  place  with  the  learned 
when  instructing  the  reading  public  from  their  studvt  than  with 
the  orator  of  the  people,  wnen  addressing  his  Sunciay  auditory, 
with  whom  he  must  know  a  very  little  theological  readinff  is  made 
to  go  a  great  way,  and  upon  whom  all  the  refinements  of  finished 
composition  are  lost,  or  something  worse.  We  believe  that 
iis  men  accumulate  the  lessons  of  experience  in  preachingt 
they  become  convinced  that  their  real  efficiency  has  been 
in  proportion  to  their  facility  of  uniting  vlainneM  with 
force.  We  speak  of  force^  and  we  use  tne  term  in  a 
large  sense,  because  nothing  can  be  more  piUabie,  in  our 
judgment,  than  that  loose  talk  on  the  common  places  of  re^;ion, 
in  which  some  men  have  prided  themselves,  and  which  not  a  few 
have  applauded  as  simple  preaching  !  Truly  one  has  met,  among 
divines  of  tliis  sort,  with  some  choice  specimens  of  the  simplel 
Such  men  ought  to  know  that  to  make  the  small  vulgar,  and  to 
make  the  great  intelligible,  are  not  exactly  the  same  thmg. 

But  we  must  endeavour  to  make  our  readers  more  nearly  ac- 
quainted with  the  discourses  before  us.  The  first  is  on  'The 
Expiatory  Sacrifice  of  Christ,'  in  which  the  Socinian  argument 
that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  Grod^  to  the 
absolution  of  the  guilty,  tlian  a  simple  announcement  of  fbisive* 
ncss,  is  met  with  a  novelty  and  force  of  conception  wfaia  ve 
tliink  unanswerable.     This  re^isoning,  says  the  preadier, 

' though  not  a  little  plausible^  is^  we  suspect,  but  ill  tao/iitfA 

and  superiicial.  It  overlooks  this  most  important  fiact-— «thai  impar- 
fect  knowledge,  or  defective  wisdom,  is  the  principal,  the  only  reaioa 
why  human  laws  are  made  c:i[)able  of  Yielding ;  and  that  the  penalty 
of  crime  is  not  certain  in  its  infliction.  In  all  cases  of  remiaaioB  er 
commutation  of  punishment.  ihiTo  is  eitlier  some  doubt  of  the  criW' 
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nality  of  the  condemned  person^  or  an  opinion  is  enieitained  that  the 
panii&hment  impending  over  him  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  offence 
of  which  he  stands  convicted.  It  is  assumed  or  conjectured  that  there 
exists  some  valid  ground  for  an  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  or 
for  a  mitigation  of  its  penalty.  In  truths  it  is  no  more  proper  to 
human  than  to  divine  justice,  to  remit  the  sentence  of  law  when  guilt  is 
palpable  and  unequivocal,  and  evidently  equal  to  the  punishment  which 
it"  has  incurred.  That  a  compassionate  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
the  criminal,  or  a  reluctance  to  inflict  pain  or  death,  should  operate  to 
his  e6ca])e  from  punishment,  would,  it  is  obvious,  be  accounted  a  fault 
in  the  judicial  administration,  and  be  universally  deprecated  as  tenddag 
to  the  subversion  of  society.  Our  religion,  it  is  true,  instructs  us  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  retaliation  toward  those  who  have  injured  us ; 
buti  notwithstanding,  as  members  of  the  social  body,  and  bound,  as 
flu^,  to  aim  at  the  promotion  of  the  common  good,  we  aspire  to  a 
character  of  inexorableness  toward  the  violators  of  right  and  law.  We 
rigorously  uphold,  however  we  may  deplore,  the  sentence  which  dooms 
the  guilty  to  suifer  or  to  die,  and  we  account  those  to  have  been  exam- 
ples of  heroic  virtue,  who,  in  this  respect,  have  sacrificed  the  claims  of 
kindred  and  friendship  on  the  altar  of  political  rectitude. 

*  There  appears  to  be  no  pure,  intelligent  principle  of  forgiveness  in 
the  judicial  wisdom  of  this  world.  Human  legislation  discovers  no 
pther  elements  of  mercy  than  its  weaknesses  and  imperfections.  What 
is  called  a  discretionary  power,  and  lauded  as  a  prerogative  of  mercy, 
id  simply  a  right  of  determination  on  grounds  which  the  law  is  unable 
to  anticipate,  and  consequently  cannot  decide  upon.  It  is  impossible, 
beforehand,  to  descril)e  all  the  circumstances  which  may  diminish  the 
guilt  of  a  particular  offence  ;  and  hence  it  is  expedient  to  leave  ample 
scope,  for  the  supply  of  deficiency,  or  the  correction  of  error ;  or  in 
fiatterinur,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  inaccurate  language,  to  place  in  the 
ruling  power  a  right  of  dispensation,  or  prerogative  of  mercy.  More- 
over, as  men  are  so  liable  to  err  in  their  decisions,  it  becomes  a  princi- 
ple of  natural  equity  to  incline  to  the  side  of  clemency  and  remission. 
lUudoubtedly,  however,  as  crimes  become  more  clearly  discriminated, 
the  penalties  annexed  to  them  better  selected  or  proportioned,  and  the 
rules  of  evidence  more  satisfactorily  ascertained,  punishment  is  more 
mrely  remitted.  In  other  words,  the  more  comprehensive  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature,  the  more  certain  is  the  execution  of  its  enactments.' 

— pp.  4 — 6. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  course  of  remark,  that  as  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  defective  wisdom  pertains  not  to  the  Divine  Being, 
the  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  two  cases,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  founded,  utterly  fails.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  tlie  dis- 
course, it  is  shown  that  the  law,  instead  of  being  abrogated,  or 
rendered  less  imperative  by  the  gospel,  is  in  fact  brought  ouirin 
the  New  Testament,  in  its  spirituality  and  unalterableness,  with 
tntich  greater  clearness  than  in  the  Old — as  though  man  had  been 
deemed  incapable  of  bearing  a  full  disclosure  of  his  condition  as  a 
revolted  creature,  until  it  came  to  be  placed  along  with  a  perfect 
disclosure  of  the  means  of  pardon  ana  recovery ;  and  it  is  made 
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fully  to  np|>ear  tlint  men  are  exomptcd  from  tlio  pimishineiit  ot 
tlieir  sins,  not  on  account  of  any  relaxation  in  the  law  whicsk  they 
Lave  viohited,  but  in  virtue  of  the  expiatory  isaeriiicc  of  Jews 

Christ. 

The  second  sennon  presents  a  further  step  in  the  eamc  grat 
arginr.out.  It  is  intended  to  show^  contrary  to  the  arj^umcnt  of 
the  Unitarian,  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  under  the  law  mi  aii 
ordained  type  of  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ  In  answer  to  the  asser- 
tion tliat  the  apostles  have  expressed  themselves  as  tlioy  hwe 
done  on  this  sulvjecty  merely  from  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  stnii^ 
Hebrew  forms  of  speech,  it  is  maintained  that  no  sueb  gTomid-Gaa 
be  made  tenable^  without  imputing  to  the  inspired  writers  a,  me 
of  lii^urativc  language  altogether  foreign  from  its  nature  andpiu^ 

Eose,  and  not  only  calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree^  to  misbad, 
ut  directly  contrary  to  the  clearest  and  most  simple  dedaratioas 

of  tlie  Scriptures  genendly,  i  

We  shall  not  stay  to  consider  our  Author's  views  with* regarilo 
'  die  Advocacy  of  Christ,'  which  is  the  sutnect  of  the  thkd  senpoi, 
though  it  would  no  doubt  gratify  many  or  our  readers  to  wiUMB 
the  keen  perception  and  effect  with  which  the  writer  seizes  on  die 
language  of  the  Unitarians  on  this  subject,  and  points  ovl  die 
sameness  of  the  principles  which  it  involves  with  those  on  whicL 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  rests,  both  in  the  Scriptures,  asd 
in  the  writings  of  orthodox  divines.  But  wo  are  tempted  onwafd 
by  the  subject  of  tlic  two  following  discourses — *  the.  Hope  of  the 
First  Christians.' 

The  object  of  the  preacher  in  these  sermons  is  •  to  >8bov 
ithat  tlie  first  Christians  exhibited  au  attitude  of  mind,  or  slate 4f 
feeling  in  relation  to  a  future  existence,  including  an  mnam^t'hl 
earnest  hope  and  desire,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  evinced  tanmig 
ourselves.  We  have  found  much  to  admire  in  these  ^iwwHai— > 
but  must  confess  that  our  impression  after  reading  them  is  nM  of 
that  altered  kind  which  the  Author  clearly  means  to  prodOBi. 
We  tliiiik  he  has  not  looked  with  a  sufficient  comprehetitfvebdfa 
at  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  even  as  fumislied^htlk 
sacred  writers ;  and  he  has  in  consequence,  as  we  think,  ovmalsl 
tlie  piety  of  thuse  times;  while,  from  some  other  oaoae^ Jierliv 
underrated  that  of  his  own  day.  The  epistles  to  tMe- 4Mb 
churches,  and  even  those  of  Paul,  if  carefully  examined^  inUlk 
found  to  present  no  very  flattering  picture  of  the  Ghjn8tiaBf|ii»- 
fession  even  in  those  times.  Where  whole  cliurches  neiMkbpi 
to  heavy  censures,  we  commonly  find  that  many*  ^  inidiiW 
in  them  are  regarded  as  deserving  to  be  so  visited.  Our  'Avthrfi 
views,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  pesstenftioiv*^ 
A>f  the  evidence  of  mi racles,  on  the  hope  of  the  ^*st  GfaoriidBDii 
though  such  as  ai*e  connnoniy  entertained,  iiave  long  appotwl^ 
na  us  very  doubtful,     (jod  is  not  dependent  on  fk   BecutMni'ipy 
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more  c^n  >upon  Any<  one  means  of  discipline  beside^  for  Uio  per- 
fecting of  the  saints*     It  is  manifest,  also,  that  the  terrors  of  per- 
';seeiitlon  ia^ibe  Apostolic  age,  were  not  such  aft  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  false  professors,  and  the  checks  which  did  not 
iserye  to  prevent  f|  lar^e  supply  of  that  sort,  were  not  necessarily 
t'SUcli  as:  to  preclude  a  Tow  state  of  spirituality  elsewhere. 
Ml.  With  r^ard  to  the  influence  of  miracles,--i-in  this  age  of  physical 
«caeoce^    when   pretensions  of  that  nature  are  so  readily  put 
fdofftruy  by  the  sifting  and  exposure  to  which  they  are  immediately 
::Siibject,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  comparative 
i  ea^ie  wkh  whidi  such  claims  were  maintained  two  thousand  years 
ago.  -  Added  to  which,  the  real  miracles  which  had  been  attend- 
ant during  four  thousand  years  on  the  footsteps  of  the  church, 
(had  made  such  interferences  familiar  to  the  fisdth  of  the  wisest  and 
4he  best  of  men,  and  favoured,  incidentally,  the  pretensions  of  im- 
postors.    Certain  it  is,  that  at  that  period,  not  only  the  priests  of 
an  CQUfltries,  but  the  philosophers  scarcely  less,  were  concerned 
lie '  pass  for  personages  capable  of  bending  tne  laws  of  nature  in  no 
^mean  degree  to  their  pleasure.    The  Alexandrian  Platonists  were 
isdinostas  extravagant  in  their  pretensions  and  tales  on  that  subject 
gB  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Age.    The  difficulty  accordingly  was, 
iiot  ta  find  men  laying  claim,  and  upon  grounas  that  might  then 
hayo'  been  deemed  valid,  to  miraculous  powers,  but  rather  to  move 
any  where  abroad  witliout  meeting  with  such  men.     Hence  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  from  tlie  time  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  and 
that  of  Peter  and  John,  no  man  considered  himself  bound  to  ad- 
^mit  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  not  prepared  to  disprove 
'4he' miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  it. 
Porphyry  followed  in  the  train  of  multitudes  who  admitted  the 
^IBAiaele,  but  who  denied  its  connexion  witli  the  power  by  which  it 
;waS'Said  to  have  been  performed. 

'•1  In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  we  find  much  to  admire, 
but  SQine  things  also  to  which  we  must  take  decided  exceptioti. 
The  Sermons  on  the  Love  of  the  World;  on  the  Nine  Lepers; 
4m  Sufferings  a  Proof  of  the  Divine  Goodness ;  on  Repentance 
i in.  Affliction;  and  on  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour,  and  of  our 
Enemies ;  carry  with  them  the  impress  of  uie  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Author,  and  can  hardly  be  read  by  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  without  benefit.  But  the  great  object 
of  the  discourses  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Mind  in  Christians,  and 
on  Faith  and  Justification,  is  to  correct  certain  views,  or  modes  of 
statement  on  tliose  subjects,  among  Evangelical  preachers,  which 
die  writer  deems  erroneous,  or  as  tending  to  produce  misconcep- 
tion. And  it  b  here  we  are  most  at  issue  with  him.  Opposition 
to  error  rarely  leads  to  a  calm  and  clear  view  of  truth.  By  the 
repulsion  from  one  extreme,  we  are  almost  sure  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  other.     We  do  not  scruple  to  admit  that  there  is  some 
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^ound  for  the  strictures  of  the  Author  on  all  the  points  which 
fall  under  his  powerful  censorship;  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
errors  which   he  labours  to  correct  do  not  exist  either  in  the 
strength  or  prevalence  which  he  apprehends,  and  his  reasoning  in 
relation  to  them  M'ill  no  doubt  be  adopted  by  many,  who,  in  the 
place  of  using  it,  as  we  believe  he  would  wish  it  to  be  used,  to 
subserve  a  more  enlightened  and  practical  piety,  mil  put  it  into 
requisition  on  the  side  of  a  miserable  formalism.     It  is  true,  in 
order  to  do  this,  such  persons  must  take  the  writer's  argument 
in  some  of  its  parts  only,  and  not  as  a  whole.     But  we  have  seen 
enough  of  human  nature  to  be  only  too  well  persuaded  that  tbis 
will  be  done;  and  little  grateful  as  such  a  statement  may  be  to  an 
Author,  we  must  express  it  as  our  undoubting  expectation,  that  the 
good  done  by  the  particular  discourses  adverted  to,  will  be  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  evil, — the  errors  which  the  writer  is  aiming  to 
correct  in  one  quarter,  being,  in  effect,  trivial,  compared  with  those 
he  will  strengthen  in  another.     It  would  also  be  easy  to  showj 
that  the  principles  which  pervade  this  volume,  are  such  as.  pledge 
the  preacher  to  a  sound  exposition  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  tuit 
he  never  departs  from  that  course  without  involving  himself  ii 
man  ifost  inconsistency.     Thus  there  are  passages  in  the  sernKm 
on  the  Love  of  the  World,  which  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
destroy  the  whole  argument  of  that  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Mind 
in  Christians ;  and  there  are  others  in  the  sermons  on  Faith  and 
Justiiicsition,  which  evince  so  much  intelligent  and  devout  soGci- 
tiide  to  exclude  the  idea  of  personal  merit  from  the  salvation  of 
the  sinner,  as  to  make  it  not  a  little  strange  that  we  should  meet 
with  them  in  a  connexion  where  the  main  argument  is  of  so  (fi^ 
ferent  a  tendency  —an  argument,  we  will  say  in  brief,  whid,  as  ft 
confounds  justification  with  sanctification,  can  never  be  nuide  in- 
telligible in  itself,  or  accordant  with  a  just  and  comprehennve 
view  of  the  inspired  wTiters.     We  will  only  add,  that  the  Autbor 
of  this  volume  is  not  a  person  who  can  need  to  be  reminded,  tM 
the  men  who  have  maintained  tlie  doctrine  of  justific^tioB  bj 
faith  in  the  precise  form  which  he  combats,  are  just  those  who 
gave  existence  to  Protestantism,  and  have  preserved  to  it  nearif 
all  the  vitality  which  it  hiis  any  where  retained — that  they  bnve 
been  in  fact  a  people  so  far  abounding  in  good  works,  as  to  bnve 
been  generally  censured  by  persons  of  different  oentimeflli  <■ 
this  point,   as  being  ^righteous   over-much.^     Exceptioni  nif 
occur  on  either  side ;  but,  looking  to  the  average  effeet  of  tk 
doctrine  opposed  by  our  Author,  and  of  that  maintained  by  tie 
great  majority  of  his  communion,  we  hesitate  not  a  knomnitbi 
forming  our  conclusion  as  to  which  of  those  views  is  aosnrcdf 
most  conducive  to  fervent  |)iety  and  sound  morals.     Indeed  tbe 
Author  see?ms  to  labour  under  something  so  mudi  UkeavV" 
giving  of  this  sort  himself,  that  we  strongly  suspect  whether  b 
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Eittlaotts  and  iMdified  view  of  the  doctriiifi.  wiU  be  really 

aof e  aocoptahle  in  his  own  ecdesiastHafil;  oiivie  than  tb^ 

scriptural  view   of  it   as   maintained  hy!  Luther .  and 

I  we  mnst  find  space,  in  oonclusion»  on  several  aeooontBy  -.for 
Qore  of  the  many  passages  we  have .  marked,  in  Am 
e.  The  following  is  from  the  sermon  en  the  X<ove  of.  the 
t  The  preacher  remarks^  while  enforcing  the  ezhoriatfons 
,  New  Testament  on  this  subject.  *  —  But  it  may  be  saidf 
ijbe  descriptions  given  of  the  world  in  the  Scriptuiea  are 
ely  applicable  to  our  timey  inasmuch  as  Christianity  .has 
ted  an  important  reformation  in  our  reUgious  and  moial 

Sles.*    Taking  all  such  considerations  into  fidr.  aocomity 
demanded — 

li  has  the  Grospel  so  prevailed  amonest  us  ?  has  the  love  of  God 
i  80  ascendant  a  principle  in  our  minds,  as  that  those  subjects 
,  in  old  time^  enticed  his  creatures  to  disobedience,  make  a  vain 
'to  oar  affections?  has  the  world  lost  its  power  to  tempt — ^to 
li/ infatuate,  and  destroy?  and  has  the  apostate  spuit,  who  was 
led  as  the  god  of  it,  been  driven  from  his  usurpation,  and  his 
'destroyed  in  ' blinding  the  minds  of  them  wluch  believe  not, 
s  light  of  the  glorious  Giospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  Gkid, 
shme  unto  them  ?'  Is  the  world  then  a  terror  of  other  times  ? 
gJbear  of  an  antiquated  theology  ?  '  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  pride 
'•^have  they  ceased  from  amongst  us?  Have  we  no  laager  to 
land  deprecate  the  abuse  of  that  passion  which  the  Almighty 
ed  by  the  institution  of  marriage  ?  abuse  of  it  which  perverts 
fference  of  sex  into  a  source  of  bitterness  and  degradation; 
renders  man  the  worst  enemy  of  woman,  her  busy  tempter  to 
er  remorseless  conductor  to  infamy  and  desolation, — or  associates 
n  habitual  alienation  from  God,  and  rejection  of  his  mercy  ? 

*  simple  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  no  more  perverted  to  ob- 
;he  reason,  to  deaden  the  moral  feelings,  and  to  obstruct  the  in- 
i  of  things  unseen  tmd  future  ?  has  the  love  of  lucre  ceased  to 

the  justice  and  congeal  the  charity  of  men  ;  degrading  in  theit 
[  the  claims  of  others,  and  rendering  them  insensible  to  their 
and  sufferings  ?  has  the  thirst  of  fume  and  distinction  lost  its 
to  stir  our  unsocial  and  malevolent  feelings,  and  to  make  us 
res  of  envy  and  detraction  ?  is  power  laid  aside  as  an  instrument 
stioe  and  oppression,  or  never  used  as  a  weapon  of  revenge  ? 
ik  and  wealth  no  longer  received  as  reasons  for  contempt  of  infe- 
id  dependents?  no  longer  tlie  nutriment  of  selfish  pride  and  hearts 
tentation  ?  truly  our  self-gratulation  must  turn,  upon  reflection, 
•ep. confusion,  as  pro&ssors  of  the  Gospel,  and  might  well,  pror 
ropi  an  enemy  of  our  faith  a  pungent  satire,  and  a  bitter  scorn. 

p.  151. 

*  British  Critic,  classing  this  volume  with  several  others 
the  same  title,  has  favoured  it  witbtbe  ^noUcc'  of  4onie 
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tlirec  or  four  lines,  in  which  tlie  substuice  of  tlie  etateoieut  > 
tliat  Mr.  ijmitli's  Discouraee  are  'sound,'  and  not  .witbootocai' 
siouBl  indications  of  power,  but  'rather  dry  I'  Weahouiil  UkeU 
soc  their  leverenccs  of  tlie  British  Critic,  employed  iii  naming.i 
dozen  men  in  their  whole  hierarchy  qualified  to  produce  i)\t 
courses  like  those,  on  whicli  it  has  appeared  good  to  them,  to  bestoir 
this  elaborate  atteotion  and  eulogy.  For  our  own  part,  we  kavr 
wished  to  acquit  ourselves  fairly  towards  the  Author  of.tlut 
volume,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  not  more  tlian  tliis,  in  stron^lj 
recommending  his  publication  to  that  class  of  readers  wh&  ait 
capable  of  appreciating;  works  characterized  hy  real  worth,  thoi^ 
containinfi;  mucli,  perhaps,  to  which  their  judgment  cftn  by  w 
means  extend  an  entire  approval. 


Art.   V.       RoHdom    Recollections    of  the    Lord*    and 

Second  Series,     iiy  the  Autliin-  of  'The  Great  MetxapuiM,'  Stc  Ix- 
2  vols.     LouduQ  :  Henry  Culburn.     1838. 

TK^K  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  series  of  the  *  Randcn 
~"  Uccollections '  met  with  extraordinary  succeas.  There  m 
much  in  the  publication  to  deserve  and  to  insure  it.  The  nmdbj 
of  the  design,  the  strict  impartiality  and  unvarying  good  kmacr 
of  the  sketches,  the  great  diligence  evinced  in  the  collectiniflf 
l^cts,  and  the  heulthfut  moral  tone  of  the  work,  predicted  tlM 
success  which,  wc  are  now  informed,  has  been  raised.  Huts 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  author  has  done  well,  in  requitlAg'Ae 
patronage  of  tJic  public,  by  a  continuation  of  his  work.'  Tk 
present  scries  hits  been  written  in  the  same  spiritas  its  predecMwi. 
and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  'to  insure  the  greatest  possibli? 
'accuracy.'  I'hoae  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Author's  ftmaa 
productions  will  need  uo  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertiWi 
'  that  he  has  been  most  anxious  to  guard  against  anyUiing  lib; 
'ill-natured  remark,  and  that  his  earnest  desire  has  bc^n  ta  wri'>^ 
'  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality.'  It  would  be  too  mudili' 
say  that  Lis  own  political  views  are  not  evident,  but  it  jitfiif 
be  affirmed  that  his  attachments  are  not  so  unreaaonablei^  V 
blind  him  to  the  faults  of  his  party,  or  to  prevent  Ida  adiwbkN>- 
ing  the  reproof  they  deserve.  The  present  series  tabeWWi'<<ri^ 
one  disadvantage,  which  no  skill  or  diligence  on  tfaie'[tMf  tiFtt 
antlior  could  remedy.  His  former  work  introduced*  ^'W^ 
leading  members  of  the  two  Houses ; — the  men  wha  ftH'' 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  exert  most  influeo^  d^ 
uatLoiial  ufiairs.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  present  publj' 
not  equal  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  aiid  soine  leadej^,,^ 
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Vioos  necessity  of  the  caso,  will  be  in  dlan^er  of  charging 
"Atithor,  what  belongs  to  his  subjecti ' ''Ine-few  attracCR 

biir  space  permits  us  to  make,  may  servo,  hoWo\'er,  to 
them  that  there  is  much  amusement  as  well  as  information 
J;«ithered  from  his  pages. 
I  following  extract  is  descriptive  of  a  scene  in  which  some 

distinctive  features  of  Lord  Brougham's  character  oud 
f  were  strongly  marked. 

one^  I  am  sure,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  his  iirst 
on  the  Canadian  question^  will  ever  forget  it.  It  occupied  three 
u  the  delivery,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  masterly  and 
it  efforts  ever  made  within  the  walls  of  either  House  of  Pai*Ha- 

The  ridicule  he  heaped  on  the  devoted  heads  of  ministers,  was, 
jral  sense,  absolutely  annihilating.  The  sarcasms  he  levelled  at 
&lenelg,  when  criticising  the  noble  Lord's  despatches  to  the 
lor  of  Canada,  were  literally  withering.  1  use  no  exaggeration 
I  say,  that  the  friends  of  ministers,  and  especially  of  Lord 
g,  must  have  commiserated  them  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
t  have  felt  for  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  pnnish- 
ivhich  Lord  Brougham  was  inflicting  on  them  had  been  of  a 
or  physical  nature.  The  affair  altogether  strongly  reminded  me 
ross-tempered  remorseless  pedagogue,  unsparingly  applyingtke 
-regardless  alike  of  their  piteous  looks  and  whining  cries-^to 
rsons  of  some  half-dozen  of  his  urchins,  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
ither  to  merit  punishment,  or  to  incur  his  displeasure  when  ip 
his  more  savage  moods.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  Lord 
lam's  castigation  of  ministers  in  this  case  \vf\s,  that  every,  one 
t  saw  clearly  that  ministers  themselves  felt  it  in  all  its  rigorous 
y.  If  anything  could  have  given  additional  effect  to  the  heavi- 
'  every  successive  blow,  it  would  have  been  the  appearance  and 
r  of  his  lordship.  It  did  not  seem  to  require  an  efhrt.  His 
7as  evidently  in  the  work  :  there  were  no  indications  of  a  relnc- 
iplication  of  the  rod;  as  in  the  case  of  a  father  who  does  violence 
parental  feelings  when  he  chastises  his  child,  and  is  only  induced 
0  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  correc- 
r  errors.  With  Lord  Brougham  the  thing  was  manifestly  a 
of  love.  You  saw  in  the  leer  of  his  eye,  in  the  general  expres- 
his  features,  in  the  exulting  tones  of  his  voice,  that  to  behold 
rr%  writhing  around  him,  was  to  him  a  positive  luxury,  and  one 

highest  order.  The  friends  of  ministers,  as  before  observed, 
ave  felt  for  them  the  more  dee})ly,  because  every  one  knew  that 
»uld  not  retaliate  on  their  noble  tormentor.  The  effects  of  his 
Qus  blows  were  clearly  of  too  stunning  a  nature  to  admit  of  any 
■  that.     And  the  event  proved  that  such  was  the  right  view  of 

e. 

•d  McII)oume  rose  to  reply  when  Lord  Brougham  sat  down ;  but 
vas  the  failure  of  the  noble  Premier's  attempt.  I  have  often 
m  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  when  a  little  excited  by  what  had 
rom  some  op}xment,  hesitate  and  stammer  and  become  confused ; 
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but  in  this  case  he  had  great  difHculty  in  making  a  beginning  at  all. 
He  seemed^  for  some  time  after  he  rose^  as  if  he  had  been  sufferii^ 
under  a  degree  of  excitement  which  painfully  and  to  a  seriooa  extent 
affected  his  organs  of  respiration.  He  breathed  so  rapidly^  and  laboured 
tinder  so  heavy  a  load  of  temporary  excitement,  that  a  fall  quarter  of  a 
minute  elapsed  before  he  could  utter  a  distinct  sentence.     Nearly  that 
time  elapsed,  indeed^  before  he  could  deliver  himself  of  two  connected 
"ivords.    And  even  when,  as  he  proceeded,  he  recovered  in  some  degree 
his  self-possession  or  usual  calmness,  he  did  not  make  an  effort  to 
reply  formally  to  Lord  Brougham's  tremendous  attack,  but  contented 
himself  with  a  short  speech  of  the  most  general  kind.    The  Marquis  d 
Lansdowne  was  also  fain  to  deal  exclusively  in  generalities,     host  of 
all  came  Lord  Glenelg.     Not  less  was  his  prudence  than  that  of  Iii$ 
two  noble  colleagues,  as  regarded  a  direct  effort  at  reply  to  his  merci- 
less assailant ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  more  happy  than 
either  of  them,  inasmuch  as  he  met  the  ridicule  of  Lord  Brougham 
with  the  same  weapon,  and  with  some  success.     It  is  right,  however, 
to  mention  that  Lord  Brougham  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  hooae. 
How  keenly  Lord  Glenelg  smarted  under  the  scorpion  tongue  of  Lord 
Brougham,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  his  naving  used 
an  expression,  which  I  believe  he  was  never  known  to  use  before  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  which,  being  a  religious  man,  he 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  use  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  strongly  excited  feelings.     The  expression  tu 
which  I  refer  was     ^  For  God's  sake  let  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
spare  us  his  pain  and  his  pity.'*     Lord  Glenelg  must  be  aware  that 
til  is  ex])ressi()n  approaches,  if  indeed  it  do  not  constitute,  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  commandment  Avhich  forbids  the  taking  the  name  of  the 
Deity  in  vain  ;  and  I  am  sure,  he  must  afterwards  have  r^retted  diat 
he  made  use  of  it.' — Vol.  I.,  pp.  29 — 34. 

Lord  Brougham,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  most  r^nhr 
attendant  in  the  Upper  House.  Our  author  represents  the  Doke 
of  Wellington  as  claiming  the  second  place  of  honor,  and  fiv- 
nishes  tlie  following  sketch  of  the  hero  of  a  thousand  fieUa. 

^  In  my  first  series  of  '  Random  Recollections  of  the  HdOae  tf 
Lords,'  I  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  now  the  Kng  rf 
Hanover,  was  the  most  regular  in  his  attendance  in  the  houMoff  flif 
noble  lord ;  and  had  he  been  still  in  this  country,  in  the  cuMnAtf^mB^ 
ply  of  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  woola  have  O/^ 
tinned  to  retain  the  distinction.  His  mantle  has  fallen,  as  TCgudi 
regularity  of  attendance,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  imuM 
invariably  to  be  seen  among  the  first  who  make  their  appearanee  stt-.tfev 
opening  of  the  doors,  and  he  is  usually  among  the  last  to  qait  ihs 


*  '  This  referred  to  the  circunistince  of  Lord  Brougham's  having  io  ihi 
course  of  his  speech  said  that  lie  felt  pain  and  pity  at  the  «^»*fttiiftn  of  ""^"^ 
ters,  in  rekitioo  to  tlieir  conduct  on  the  Canada  question.' 
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He  is  usually  wrapped  up,  close  to  the  mouth,  in  a  uarrpw 
;loak  which  does  not  reach  the  length  of  his  knees.  He  is  u 
vhom  the  Tory  party  may  well  be  proud.  He  is  in  every  re- 
nredit  to  that  party.  Most  assiduously  and  heartily  does  he 
3  their  service  :  not,  indeed,  with  the  view  of  promoting  party 
) ;  but  because  he  deems  Toryism  to  be  heaven-born,  and  con* 
[y  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  I  have  no 
t  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  a  persuasion  that  he  is 
br  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  ever  operate  on  hia  mind, 
n  as  I  regard  him  to  be  in  many  points  of  essential  importance, 
t  resist  the  conviction  that  he  is  actuated  by  the  purest  motive^ 
»t  conceive  that  anything  but  genuine,  even  if  misguided 
;m,  could  induce  such  active  exertions  in  a  man  who  has  at- 
he  advanced  age  of  seventy  ;  who  has  so  distinguished  a  repu* 
and  Avho  is,  moreover,  so  advantageously  circumstanced  ip 
e  to  pecuniary  matters,  as  the  Duke.  It  is  no  less  gratifying 
'prising  to  see  a  man  who  has  reached  such  an  age,  and  under, 
much  anxiety  of  mind,  and  great  physical  fatigue,  looking  S(» 
d  in  such  excellent  spirits.  Nothing  but  an  extraordinary 
>f  mind,  and  a  constitution  of  the  most  robust  kind,  could  have 
the  Duke  to  survive  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been 
md  the  hardships  he  has  undergone.  Tliere  he  sits,  m'ght  after 
vith  his  arms  usually  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  right  leg 
over  the  left,  listening  most  attentively  to  everything  which  is 
in  the  liouse,  and  looking  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  he  were 
;he  prime  of  life.  His  grey  hair,  approaching  to  whiteness,  is 
cipal  if  not  the  only  index  to  the  accumulation  of  years  which 
lered  on  his  head,  whicli  his  personal  aspect  affords.  If  one 
idge  from  present  appearances — though  in  such  matters  we  all 
>w  deceptive  appearances  often  are — the  conclusion  would  be, 
Duke  is  destined  to  live  for  many  years  to  come. ' 

— ib.,  pp.  41 — 43. 

h  has  been  said  on  the  inattention  paid  to  their  parlia- 
Y  duties  by  honorable  members.  rew,  however,  who 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House,  have  any  conception 
cene  sometimes  witnessed.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  much 
3ment,  till  a  thorough  revolution  is  eflFeeted  in  the  hours  of 
nee,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  public  business.  It  is  too 
3  expect  that  dulness  should  be  listened  to  with  interest, 
men,  even  of  robust  constitutions,  should  be  able  to  labor 
lout  the  night.     The  following  extract  is  literally  true  : 

re  are  others,  again,  who  were  all  promise  and  protestation  in 
arass  and  cm  the  hustings,  who  are  tolerably  regular  in  their 
ice  in  the  house,  in  so  far  as  concerns  their  personal  presence, 
►,  for  all  practical  purposes,  might  just  as  well  be  anywhere 
liey  not  only  never  open  their  mouths  to  suggest  anything  in 
)e  of  an  improvement  of  any  measure  which  is  under  considera- 
t  they  are  as  listless  and  inattentive  to  everything  that  is  going 
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forward,  iis  if  tliey  wne  so  many  Htntum.  PerMiiR  of  this  eha  nv 
KOtnetimes  to  be  seen  as  fhst  aslrep  in  thc^ir  neitM, '  n  if  tliey  had  iWl 
been  in  bed  for  tlic  pfevlous  hnlf-dciEen  nights.  OtheM  are  In  Iwif 
talking  to  tlieir  next  neijihbours, 'ns  if  the  );t«at  duty  of  the  maibM 
were  to  asBemble  in  the  Hauf«  of  ComnionB  for  the  jmrpoM  of  MpesAipit 


a  few  hours  in  the  veriest  and  most  puerile  gossip.     A  goodly  n 

of  the  some  clnss  spend  n  very  considerable  ])ortion  of  their  leffisittiw 

existence  lu  the  side  galleries  of  the  house,  stretched  oUt  inntM  MWIt 


at  full  length,  and  enjoying  their  slumbers  ns  soundly  es  if  th^ 
TepoKing  un  a  bed  of  down.  I  have  sometimes  felt  uneasy  lest  ttmt'tt 
the  mure  bustling  members  should,  in  their  transit  from  one  part«f  At 
gallery  to  the  other,  be  so  inconsiderate  or  s»  unpolite, as  iiiiiii  I'n'iiiill) 
to  disturb  their  lethargic  fellow.legislatord.  Von  woald  iiMilivm' 
fancy  that  some  of  these  sleepy  M.P.'s  never  enjoy  the  luxutyvf  k'M 
at  home.  Last  session,  there  was  an  Irish  member  who  inur  mM^ 
night  after  night,  to  take  bis  nap  in  the  gallery,  as  r^uloriy  uid  iM^ 
ingly  with  as  much  comfort  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  Iwen' MfldsiiHCib 
his  bed.  '     ■"  •'•  •'<"> 

*  *  *  ■  *,i,;.i   l,i,l.| 

'  Cobbctt,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  flomethi^^lilr 
expense  of  those  clergymen  who  make  a  profession  of  ktiigiwi'iMlj'# 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  secular  views,  used  to  wy,  tiUK'hilHK' 
dered  how  two  such  clergymen  cnuld  pass  each  other  in  the  ibcelE  «4llk 
out  laughing.  Cobbett  meant  that  it  must  have  been  diffioiilt  tA'pN 
each  other  without  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  peotde  lii1idii||iil 
ceived  by  them.  I  liave  often  wondered,  when  I  nave  mm  tW 
honourable  members  who  had  been  sleeping  close  to  ewsh  othert  Wnll 
from  their  slumbers  about  the  same  time, — how  they  coaMllHikaM 
another  in  the  iace  without  a  bearty  laugh  at  the  delaaton'  nnds  lAM 
their  constituents  laboured,  when  they  returned  them  naderlk^M- 
viction  that  they  were  tn  be  most  indefatigable  and  exemplary  fa  ttf 
discharge  of  tlieir  parliamentary  duties.' — ib,,  pp.  303 — SOS. 

Among  the  various  farces  which  are  acted  at  the  preantid^b 
none  arc  more  ridiculous,  than  the  personal  squabbles  H^hAMI^ 
sionnlly  occur  in  the  House.  The  show  of  conngc  m-atK^ 
disproportioncd  to  the  amount  of  danger  incurred.  GreM  rtMr 
ing  words  of  vanity  are  uttered,  while  the  actors  and  apaoM 
arc  perfectly  aware,  that  at  the  proper  moment,  and  in  the 
form  of  parliamentary  etiquette,  e.xplanationB  and  concession*  mn 
be  mutimlly  made.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  leeisl^ture  tOtSA 
not  wish  it  worse  than  ttiat  these  scenes  should  he  multifllW 
They  lower  the  character  of  parliament,  and  thus  dosiroVJ^ 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  for  their  leprciientfu^ 
Scenes  more  <li^;TacefuI  could  scarcely  happDii  in  ibe  Wttfi 
idaces  of  public  resort.  But  our  author  shall  dc^crib^  T^mm 
has  so  frequently  witnessed :  ,,     .7?,.^l 

'  Atsdy  arc  the  kinds  of  farce  which  are  perfmrned  ^Teu.asirfii'Sj' 
the  Commons'  House  uf  Parliament ;  but  I  know  of  do  •umSW^ 
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ere  aalailated  to  excito  a  feelit^  of  disreapcft— not  tu  use.  a 
S  tttta — fw  the  representative  bm^,  tli«ii  the  per^ri:il  sciunbbjes 
HiU  charadtcr  which  ho  repeatedly  aeeva  hetmea.lMM)  iiKfuihers. 
alcM  B  severe  mmark  on  some  pulitical  dppipperit ;  the  latter 
tlie  iiuinuatiaa,  w  Teeents  the  aUc^«d  a^ont,  !iy  iHiine  stil] 
f  and  moie  pointed  personal  obHervatidn.      Cii«s  ,tf  •  Order, 

■  '  Chair,  choir  I'  fiJlow  from  all  parts  of  the  aide  nf  tlie  house 
e  'to  that  whence  the  strong  langnagc  proceeded,  'i'lie  party  at 
it  was  kvelled  starts  up  with  great  wannth,  and  ujiplies  to  his 
lilt  in  tlie  quarrel,  one  or  more  epithets  of  so  very  offenajye  a 

that  the  other  must  either  take  Dotice  of  the  circumstance  hy 
Jut  a  hostile  message  will  be  sent  to  the  imitj  making  use  of 
th«ta,  or  submit  to  the  imputation  of  being  regarded  as  a  cowal'd 
M.P.'sof  both  sides  of  the  house.  The  fbimer  course,  that 
i.rf  assuming  a  hostile  aspect,  is  invariably  resorted  to,  except 
mrj  few  cases  in  which  honourable  members  have  publicly  de- 
that  in  no  circumstances  will  they  fight  a  duel.  It  is  resorted 
more  readily,  inasmuch  as  both  parties  are  perfectly  sure  tiiat  no 
•and-hhot  affair  will  take  place, — the  -Speaker  in  sach  case* 
Up  interposing  the  shield  of  his  official  power  to  prevent  any 
if^.  I'he  hostile  defiance,  oi  the  hostile  threat,  is  however  re- 
Irilh  deafening  appeals  to  the  '  Chair,'  and  cries  of  '  Ordec, 

■  which  are  enough  to  frighten  persons,  unaccustomed  to  such 
•Ut  of  their  wits.  Other  honourable  members  get  lip,  some- 
1  half-dozens  at  once,  and  address  poor  Mr.  Speaker,  with  greot 
nee  of  manner,  insisting  that  not  only  have  the  parties  made  use 
roper  language  to  each  other,  but  that  they  have  conducted 
Ives  in  a  most  unparliamentary  manner,  and  with  grtat  disre- 
I  the  House. 

»e  appeals  to  the  Speaker  usually  terminate  with  the  expres- 
a  ho[>e  that  tLo  )Kutiee  will  individually  withdraw  their  offen. 
guage.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  knowing  with 
lute  certainty  that  the  whole  affair  will  end  in  smoke — though 
Jie  smoke  of  a  pistol — takes  it  all  quite  coolly.  He  doea  not 
lis  equonimity  to  be  disturbed,  either  by  the  hostile  word«  or 
latening  manner  of  the  parties. 

lie  mean  time,  some  other  member — or  it  may  be  three  or  four 
\*f--gfiie  up  and  insists  that  one  of  the  parties  was  the  aggressor, 
t  consequently  he  ought  to  be  made  to  retract  the  improper 
rsL  Befciru  the  honourable  gentleman  who  makesthis  obser- 
laa  completed  the  sentence,  another  leaps  to  his  feet,  and  voci- 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter.  It  was  the  other 
■ho  ii'as  the  aggressor,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  retract  and 
e  to  the  House  first. 

Ue  all  this  is  going  on,  some  five  or  six  of  the  bonoosabl*  'g«n- 
neorest  to  each  of  the  belligerents  are  beseeching  tbem,  by 
nsible  connderation,  to  rise  and  assure  the  Speaker  aai  Xim 
hat  no  more  notice  will  be  taken  of  ibe  matter.  The  pertie* 
with  a  dii|g;ed  iibatinacy,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They 
J  consequential,  or  mighty  big,  m  Mr.  (VConwll  wntdtiiay; 
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theyfeel  they  aie  the  olMerved  of  all  observera,  End^batavfp.tbftfmt 
buainesB  of  the  nalion  has  for  a  time  giveu  way  to  the  JnUveat.jvlMh'il 
taken  in  their  penouol  squabbles.  Thej  canae^untlj.-liook.^gn  ^ 
matter  as  an  era  in  their  history :  they  think  of  the  ipac^  wluch.tliej 
will  next  day  Gil  in  the  public  eye,  as  they  do  at  that  time  in  the  ej^ 
of  the  House ;  and  therefore  very  naturally  endeavour  to  keep  np  tKf 
scene  as  long  as  they  can.  Tliey  not  only  pertinaciously  refue  to 
listen  to  the  solicitations  of  those  around  them  to  let  the  matter  drop, 
but  you  would  fancy,  from  the  cavalier  manner  they  have  aaRunea, 
that  nothing  on  earth  will  satisfy  them,  but  either  saiding  a  boUet 
through  their  adversary,  or  receiving  that  particular  favour  at  his 

'  The  uproar  and  confusion  continue  all  this  while  to  lacrease  in  &t 
house.  Al  embers  rise  in  dozens,  and  each  takes  his  own  yiaw  of  the 
matter.  Anything  more  discordant  than  the  sounds  which  now  i^^ 
one's  ears,  it  were  impossible  to  imi^ine.  The  Gonfuuon  9t  train^ 
which  prevailed  at  Babel,  could  have  been  nothing  to  the  ooofa&it, 
which  in  such  cases  obtains  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  place  wJuk 
is  supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  remarkable  for  the  del&erate  tai 
orderly  character  of  its  proceedings, 

'  Eventually  the  noise  partially  dies  away.  Fewer  memhm 
at  once;  and  the  cries  of  '  Chair,  chair  !'  'Older,  order!'  an  i 
BO  numerous  nor  of  so  stentorian  a  character.  Then  Kimatltni  k 
heard  to  drop  from  honourable  gentlemen,  about  the  diare^>eqta£^ 
l»  the  House  by  the  militant  parties.  One  of  them  starto  op  iifi 
moment  to  his  feet  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  having,  eitber  ng  iHh^ 
he  has  said  or  done,  meant  the  slightest  disrespect  to  tlie  Haut^aii 
to  assure  the  Speaker  that  he  is  most  willing  to  how  widi  mlMpWa 
to  ivhatever  view  he  takes  of  the  matter.  The  other  folLnra  the  cxMk 
pie,  and  also  throws  himself  unreservedly  into  the  hands  rf  tti 
SjHsaker,  who  desires  botli  to  withdraw  the  offensive  expreniaiM.  ttk 
make  a  further  show  of  valoui,  by  again  disclaiming  any 
the  House,  and  apol<^sing  for  having  said  or  done  any  thing  ■ 
could  have  been  so  construed.  They  have  scarcely  uttered  the  iUlt, 
when  up  leaps  some  honourable  member  to  his  Caet,  and  pHttMi 
against  the  House  receiving  the  disclaimer,  on  the  ground  of  ^  AM 
containing  a  pledge  that  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  in  retemM  Vt 
tlie  personal  part  of  the  matter.  Both  parties  ale  again  reqtiettcd  to 
give  thut  pledge,  but  they  are  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  They  ore  nflcfc 
too  valorous  for  that.  At  length  the  Speaker  interposes.  He  uXIt* 
about  having  to  perform  a  painful  duty,  and  give*  certain  pret^  biwl 
hints  about  a  personage  known  by  the  name  of  the  Serjeuot-st-Anv, 
whose  services  will  become  necessary,  should  tlie  militauta  nut  *^ 
once  cease  hostilities,  and  promise  that  nothing  furtlier  ivill  be  doB(i> 
the  Imsiuess.  They  both,  with  much  seeming  reltiirtnnce ;  gii*  tlw 
required  promise;  their  anxiety  to  keep  up  their  aii.-unied  valour  tn  iH* 
last  requiring  that  the  pledge  should  not  be  vohiiitiirilj  jpvcfl.  I'll' 
matter  thus  ends,  after  very  possibly,  having  occupied  the  attoatlMif 
the  House,  to  the  interruption  of  most  important  hnninoii,  figr  n  liV 
or  an  hour  and  a  half.'^b.,  205—211. 


hofd^  and  Conkmamr    -  MNP* 

f  Mtkor  &a§  funkhibeA  hk  tesAeti  irt&  uMitni  p&notui 
mi  tHm  two  Gt  tfctee  of  wbtefc  #t  tatft  lli(diAr%  omriehM 
^imtts.  Mr.  Cfiarles  VilB^yias,  ^«r  Mmbtn  m  W^dter^ 
ifiiti.  lis  one  of  the  risiiur  mien  6f  the  Hovn^tf  Hk  Mto^t 
(  on  the  Apprenticeship  questiozii  only  coniShiied  the 
tjie  impression  he  had  previously  made.  Hu  mvorfte 
IS  the  Com  Laws,  of  which  he  is  the  able  and  steady 
ent.    Our  Author  describes  hin  in  the  follolraig  passage : 

'.  C.  ViUiers  is  steadily  rising  in  parfiam^itaiy  reputatioa.  flis 
■iioB  is  varied  and  accurate,  and  he  turns  it,  in  most  caseii,  to 
ccount.  In  the  course  of  the  present  session,  he  made  a  very 
id  argumentative  speech,  in  opposition  to  the  Com  ta^ws,  which 
ed  two  hours  in  the  deHvei^,  and  which  was  of  itself  suficxeat 
i  given  him  some  reputation  in  the  house.  What  stmck  me 
darlj  in  his  speech,  w^  the  clearness  with  which  he  treated  an 
^  subject,  tM  the  nrte^^C  he  Mitt^eA  to  impefH  to  topics 
J^  generally  coilsidered  of  a  iry  and  uAattftKStiVto  itttare.  I 
ill;  dfUsn  heard  a  me&di  in  whidi  there  was  a  gi^tfer  body  of 
I  psA  facts  biendea  with  strong  arguments.  He  waiar  listened  to 
iegtee  of  attention  by  the  Hoube,  wh ieh  is  seldditf  accorded  to 
laUe  members  when  they  speak  flor  so  l6ng  a  spaiDe  of  time  on 
taMcs.  And  so*  engrossed  was  the  honourable  gentleman  him. 
fL  his  subject,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  pmuaded, 
le  had  resumed  his  seat,  that  he  had  been  on  his  1^  above  half 
lie.  A  gentlenl^  wbo  saw  him  a  few  minutes  afCer  he  had  con. 
his  address,  latdy  mentioned  to  itae,  tliat  6n  Bis  observing  to 
it  he  had  made  a  two  hours'  speech,  he  looked,  in  the  first  in. 
^  if  he  had  supposed  the  obseWatiOn  Was  meaAt  ironidfiy,  and 
lO  party  intended  to  ccmvey  t&e  idea,  that  either  his  matter  or  his 
t,  or  both,  had  been  so  duU,  that  those  who  heard  him  had  really 
it  he  had  been  thrice  the  length  of  time  on  his  1^  which  he 
if  was.  *  You  b^n  at  six,'  said  the  gentleihan.  *  I  did/  was 
iwer  of  Mr.  Villiers.  ^  And  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  you 
iJBd?'  There  was  no 'denying  it,  and  ifr.  ViUieorg  accordingly 
mL  ^  Well,  and  it  is  fifteen  liiinutes  ptet  eight  now,'  continued 
Mtf,  drawing  out  his  watch.  The  £act  stared  Mr.  VMHenin  the 
vA  he  was  surprised  that  he  should  have  thought  the  time  so 

\  Villiers  possesses  considerable  readiness  as  a  public  speaker. 
es  not  write  his  speeches,  except  in  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
8  with  my  own  knowledge  that  he  did  not  write  the  speech  to 
I  have  referred,  though  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and 
(  so  largely  interspersed  with  figures  and  fiaicts.  From  this  cir. 
OBce  I  infi^r  that  he  must  at  once  have  ah  excellent  memory,  and 
It  talents  for  promptly  marshalling  his  facts,  arranging  his  figures, 
tdnghis  arguments  and  ideas  into  proper  order.  His  style  is  per. 
oa  and  expressive.  There  is  no  appearance  of  effort  about  it 
likes  a  fustian  and  tinsel  diction,  Snd  would'  not  oh  any  conside. 
^^[Mifrt  a  fer-fetched,  sickly  senrimehtality.  Ifie  Spesks  with  much 
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ease :  addressiDg  the  House  does  not  seem  to  be  a  task  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  rapid^  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  affect  the  distinctness  of 
his  articulation.  His  voice  is  clear  and  pleasant.  I  am  convinced  he 
has  never  done  it  justice  in  the  house.  He  is  always  audible,  but  there 
is  a  want  of  variety  and  volume  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  its  capabilities  to  proper  ac- 
count. His  action  is  moderate :  he  slightly  moves  his  head  and  bodj 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  when  he  comes  to  what  he  conoeives  a 
good  point  in  his  speech,  applies  his  right  hand  with  considenUe 
force  to  the  back  of  the  seat  before  liim.  Uis  manners  and  i^ipearance 
altogether  are  unassuming.  He  has  an  open,  cheerful  expression  of 
countenance.  His  eyes  are  clear  and  intelligent.  His  features  are 
small  and  r^ular,  and  his  complexion  is  rather  darkish,  but  indicative 
of  good  health.  His  hair  is  of  a  light-brown  hue.  In  perscHi  he  ■ 
about  the  general  height,  and  well  formed.  He  is  a  young  mam,'beaf 
only  about  his  fortieth  year.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  191 — 19i 

Mr.  Hindley,  the  member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  is  one  of 
the  most  estimable  men  in  the  British  Parliament,  being  equally 
distinguished  for  private  worth,  and  for  a  conscientious  attentioB 
to  his  public  duties.  The  return  of  such  a  man  reflects  higb 
honor  on  Ashtou,  and  we  should  be  fflad  to  see  the  ezamme 
generally  followed.  Instead  of  neglecting  their  political  datiefl^ 
on  the  plea  of  conscience,  it  would  better  become  the  rdigkw 
members  of  the  community,  to  increase  the  number  of  swa  le* 
presentatives.  Our  author  does  Mr.  Hindley  no  more  than  jus- 
tice in  the  following  passage. 

'Mr.  C.  Hindley,  member  for  Ashton-under.Lyne,  does  not  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House ;  a  circumstance  at 
which  I  am  nmch  surprised  ;  for  he  is  not  only  a  man  of  varied  and 
accurate  information  on  most  of  the  questions  which  come  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  but  he  is  a  highly  res})ectable  speaker. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  here  wishing  to  convey  the  idea^  thftt  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  an  orator. 
When  I  characterize  him  as  a  speaker,   I  mean  that  he  speaks  wi&. 
much  ease,  and  in  such  a  way  as,  in  most  cases,  to  insure  the  attentioo 
of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  house.     He  always  evincsia 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  often  speaks  with  TQ^ 
great  effect.     I  have  known  him  on  several  occasions  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  House.     He  is  one  of  those  who  warms  and  tieoomci 
more  animated  with  his  theme.     His  happiest  efforts  have  always  bees 
those  in  which  the  question  at  issue  involved  to  a  great  exteaft  thfi 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity.     He  is  one  of  the  most  boiitfBi 
men  in  the  house.    And  be  it  said  to  his  everlasting  honour^  that  irivs 
his  own  private  interests  come  in  collision  ^vith  the  claims  of  humsmtj^ 
ho  never  hesitates  a  moment  in  sacrificing  the  former  to  the  latter.    A 
memorable  instance  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  honourable  gentltfU 
when  the  subject  of  the  factory  children's  hours  of  labour  was  befiva 
the  House.     Though  himself  an  extensive  cotton  manufacturer  in  l(|D- 
cashire,  and  though  one  of  those  who  have  benefited  to  a  TCfy  Ubge 


amount  annually  by  the  protracted  hours  of  labour  in  the  factories^  h^ 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  short  hours^  firom  considera- 
tions of  pure  humanity  to  the  youthful  unfortunates  themselves.  It 
was  a  positive  luxury  to  hear  Mr.  Hindley,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  vari- 
ous oUier  honourable  gentlemen,  addressing  the  House^  when  the 
Factory  Bill  was  under  consideration.  How  striking  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  spirit  which  their  speeches  breathed,  and  that  which  per- 
'vaded  the  heartless  harangues  of  Whig  political  economists ! 

'  Mr.  Hindley  is  a  most  benevolent  as  well  as  humane  man^  and  his 
benevolence,  like  his  humanity,  is  not  confined^  as  that  of  too  many  is, 
to  mere  speculation.  It  is  embodied  in  acts.  I  learn  from  private 
sources  of  information,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  fieu;t, 
that  he  yearly  expends  a  very  lai^  portion  of  his  wealth  in  the  pro- 
BEMtion  of  benevolent  objects.  His  benevolence — and  that,  after  all^ 
will  be  found  the  only  genuine  benevolence — is  based  on  the  doctrines 
of  evangelical  religion.  Mr.  Hindley  is^  I  believe^  a  congregational 
dissenter. 

'  Though  not,  as  before  stated,  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  in  the  house,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  regular  in  his 
attendance  on  his  legislative  duties^  and  is  in  every  respect  a  member 
of  great  practical  utility.  He  is  a  good  man  of  business^  and  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members  on  committees. 

'  Usually,  when  he  commences  his  speeches^  he  speaks  in  so  low  and 
subdued  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  house ;  but  when,  as  already  observed,  he  proceeds  a  little  further^ 
especially  if  the  question  involve  any  great  principle  of  humanity,  he 
becomes  warmer  and  more  energetic,  and  then  he  not  only  speaks  in 
sufficiently  loud  tones,  but  his  voice  is  pleasant,  and  is  sometimes 
modulated  ^vith  considerable  effect.  His  utterance  is,  if  anything, 
rather  hurried.  He  speaks  with  considerable  fluency  ;  rarely  hesitat- 
ing for  a  suitable  expression,  or  having  to  recal  a  wrong  word  in  order 
that  a  right  one  may  be  substituted.  His  action  is  variable.  Some- 
times he  has  scarcely  any ;  at  other  times  he  liberally  moves  his  arms, 
especially  his  right  arm,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  looks  from  one 
part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  the  other.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, he  chiefly  addresses  himself  to  the  Speaker.  There  is  always 
great  earnestness  in  his  manner :  there  is  no  resisting,  the  conclusion 
that  he  speaks  from  conviction,  and  only  from  conviction. 

'  As  a  speaker  his  personal  appearance  is  not  in  his  favour.  He  is 
of  less  than  the  average  height,  of  a  pale  complexion,  rather  thin  face, 
and  has  a  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance.  His  features  are 
strongly  marked :  his  eyes  are  deeply  set,  and  he  has  a  protruding 
forehead.  His  hair  is  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  usually  hangs  carelessly 
about  his  brow.  If  hi^  appearance  may  be  depended  on,  his  age  is 
about  forty-five.'— ib.,  pp.  197—201. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Lushington  must  close 
our  extracts : 

'  Mr.  Lushington  is  a  man  of  superior  intelligence.  He  possesses  a 
«ound  judgment^  as  well  as  extensive  information.     He  is  cool  and 
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calculating  in  all  he  Bays  and  does.  Reason,  and  not  the  pawioni,  ii 
the  guide  of  bis  conduct.  In  politics  he  is  liberal,  but  cauot  with  pio- 
priety  be  dassed  among  the  Radical  party.  He  is  one  of  the  mfll 
consistent  of  our  public  men :  and  his  sUid;  integrity  as  ^  ppJiliqisB, 
any  more  than  his  excellence  as  a  private  man»  has  never^  ao  &r  ai  I 
am  aware,  been  questioned.  I  belicTe  there  are  few  men  who  act 
more  thoroughly  and  uniformly  from  conscientious  motives.  Ab  • 
speaker  he  cannot  be  ranked  high:  his  voice  has  something  hard  about 
it,  and  is  not  sufficiently  power^  for  effective  public  apeaking.  He 
appears  to  much  greater  advantage  at  a  public  meeting  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  utterance  is  tmied  with  judgment  to  tbe 
ear :  it  avoids  the  extremes  of  slowness  and  rapidity  ;  but  it  wanti 
variety  as  well  as  a  pleasant  tone.  He  occasionally  hesitates,  e^ 
cially  when  speaking  extemporaneously.  His  speeches  usually  indi- 
cate the  possession  of  more  than  a  respectable  measure  of  intellect  on 
the  part  of  the  8|)eaker.  He  is  a  good  reasoner :  indeed,  were  theye 
sometimes  less  argument,  and  more  declamation  in  his  speechea,  livej 
would  tell  with  much  greater  effect  on  a  popolar  assemUj  like  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  His  statements  are  always  dear  ;  and  the  drift 
of  his  argument  can  never  be  mistaken.  His  style  is  chaste « ifdthsat 
any  indications  of  its  being  laboriously  polished.  He  deals  net  ip  tk 
flowers  of  rhetoric ;  nor  has  he,  either  in  matter  or  manner^  any  of  tke 
clap-traps  so  generally  observable  in  the  speeches  of  oqr  modem 
orators.  His  gesture  is  moderate  and  rational*  He  seldom  ip^ib 
long  at  a  time;  but  his  speeches  usually  contain  much  valuable  matttr* 
If  they  never  display  originality,  or  any  particular  vigour  of  udaif 
there  is  never  anything  feeble  or  silly  in  them. 


'  Mr.  Lushington  does  not  speak  with  frequent^ ;  but  he  ia 
respected  by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  abrsys 
munds  attention  when  he  rises.  He  invariably  employs  the  moaC  as- 
exceptionable  language  in  speaking  of  an  opponent.  He  never  anw 
himself  up  with  any  of  the  squabbles  which  take  place  in  the  hoaiK 
even  when  attacked  in  acrimonious  terms  by  others,  he  maintarai  kv 
temper.  He  repels  the  attack  with  much  firmness,  but  in  die  wt^ 
temjierate  language.  I  recollect  seeing  the  honourable  gentleasaoy  tet 
or  three  years  ago.,  give  a  striking  proof  of  his  oommand  eiP  lenpsr^  sl 
a  meeting  of  the  supporters  to  the  j^Iendicity  Society.  Sosae  iiahb> 
man,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  recollection,  made  sofme  iHLastoNl 
observations  in  consequence  of  some  unpalatable  trpiniiwisn  Hasiltf 
able,  I  mean,  to  the  |)arty — which  Mr.  Lushington  had  previDaJjtt* 
pressed.  The  tone  and  temper  in  which  Mr.  Lushington  lenlW  ^ 
the  noble  lord's  attack  must  have  administered  to  his  assailant  a  saM* 
rebuke,  apart  from  the  words,  if  the  mind  of  the  latter  had  an  ttt' 
nary  share  of  susceptibility.' — ib.,  pp.  31 7 — 220. 

A  few  minor  inaccuracies  have  occurred  to  us  In  peiuuf 
these  volumes.  Mr.  Brotherton  is  not,  we  believe,  either  a  cob- 
gre^tioiialuit  or  baptist,  and  Mr.  Hindley,  if  we  have  ool  beca 
misinformed,  is  a  moramn.     Some  few  opinions  "*^ 
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from  -whieh  we  are  canpelled  to  dmeilt,  as  an  instance  of  which 
ii9>e  nday  refer  to 'die  sweeping  t^ondemnalion  passed  on  the  New 
Poor  Law  BiUy-^a  measure  which,  considered  as  a  whole^  is  one 
4^  ti%  most  enlightened  and  beneficial  acts  of  modern  legislation, 
^ese,  '^ow^Ver,  are  but  trifles,  imd  make  no  sensible  deduo- 
tlbn  frdm  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  Of  the  general 
chalracter  of  its  mateiials,  the  extracts  we  have  furnished  will  enable 
oar  readers  to  judge,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  same 
patronage  which  attended  on  the  former  series  has  been  afforded 
to  this.  We  thank  our  Author  for  the  information  he  has  afforded 
us,  and  widi  him  good  speed  in  his  future  labours. 


Art.  VI.  Union;  or.  The  Divided  Church  made  One.  By  the 
Rev.  JoHT7  Harris,  author  cf  *  Mammon.'  London :  Thomas 
Ward*  Co.    1838. 

*yT  Was  mentioned  to  us  by  a  friend,  the  other  day«  that  Doctor 
"-  Hales,  the  well-known  and  learned  author  of  the  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Chronology,  had  consented,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  an 
interview  with  our  informant,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  his 

fodson,  and  was  about  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  The 
octor,  somewhat  stiff  and  stern,  as  well  as  formal  in  his  habits, 
though  full  of  real  benevolence,  requested  him  to  repeat  the 
decalogue ;  which  was  done,  of  course,  with  the  greatest  accuracy : 
but,  at  the  close  of  it,  nothing  more  astonished  him,  than  a  direc- 
tion from  his  worthy  sponsor,  that  he  should  recite  the  eleventh 
commandment !  He  hesitated,  as  many  other  youths  of  his  pe- 
culiar communion  would  have  done, — stopt, — and  stared.  '  Ah, 
nay  dear  lad,'  said  the  chronologist,  ^  never  forget,  while  you  live, 
^  the  eleventh  commandment ;  —  a  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
^you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ;  as  Christ  has  loved  you^  that  ye 
^cUso  bme  one  another  J  John  xiii.  34.  The  impression  made  was 
not  less  electric  than  it  has  proved  lasting.  The  youth  became  a 
man :  and  having  subsequently  taken  orders  in  the  establishment, 
he  has  lived  to  surmount  many  of  its  prejudices;  and  is  at  the 
present  moment,  if  we  mistake  not,  filling  an  office  connected 
with  missionary  labours  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  his  heart  con- 
secrated to  God,  and  expanded  by  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 

We  have  recorded  the  anecdote,  as  coming  from  unexception- 
able authority,  and  being  too  good  to  be  lost.  Perhaps  our 
readers  will  also  see  at  once  that  it  bears  upon  the  subject  before 
us.  Mr.  Harris,  in  favouring  us  with  his  *  Union,'  has  conferred 
upon  the  church  another  service,  at  least  parallel  with  that  which 
he  rendered,  when  he  publish^  his  ^  Mammon.'  The  tide  is 
more  attractive  than  that  of  his  other  treatise ;  and  although  mer^ 
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style  is  of  small  importance^  when  the  matter  is  of  such  transoend- 
ent  consideration,  we  may  just  say  here,  lest  no  better  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  that  practice  has  much  improved  him  in  thii 
respect;  an4  that  whilst  uis  eloquence  has  increasedy  as  we  thiid^ 
in  Its  real  intensity,  his  manner  has  become  vastly 'poreiV')** 
ambitious,  and  more  elegant.  The  book  eltofftiker  may-he ii^ 
scribed  as  ^  apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  suven'  -  We-'ludLit 
with  delight,  and  trust  it  may  circulate  by  thousands  du^ogh  dk 
land.  A  brief  account  shall  now  be  given  of  its  contentSy  wMi 
few  observations  upon  them.  ■* 

His  first  chapter  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  scripture  as-  to  Ai 
unity  of  the  church ;  that  assembly  of  faithful  persons,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  solar  and  central  glory ;  for  whose  sake  he  a»umed 
an  identity  of  nature;  sealed  the  new  covenant  with  his  btaod; 
sent  down  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  gave  his  inspired  word,  as  apilhr 
of  cloud  and  fire,  to  guide  its  march  through  the  wilderness  rf 
tliis  world  to  a  celestial  Canaan.  Our  author,  with  sound  judg- 
ment, has  run  over  the  apostolic  and.  apocalyptic  epistle^  tbitM 
might  collect  into  one  focus  their  scattered  rays  upon  tbtipont 
so  near  his  heart:  and  the  result  of  his  rapid  survey  is>n#iodiir 
than  a  clear  manifestation,   ^  that  unity  is  a  sign  of  tbs  Irak. 

*  church ;  and  that  so  complete  is  this  unity,  that  the  oton^dtel 

*  not  more  certainly  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  material  asi- 
^  verse,  tlian  the  meanest  and  obscurest  believer  has  his  i^poiatei 
'  place  and  portion  in  the  one  great  family  which  is  gadieriiig 
^  together  in  Christ :  so  that  unscripturally  to  expel  a  sioglt 
^  ChristicUi,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  a  single  church,  iB  to 

*  brealc  the  peace  of  the  universe.' 

lEs  second  chapter  goes  into  the  question  of  Christiaa  nni^, 
or  wherein  the  oneness  of  the  church  consists.  He  glaneeiiift 
some  of  the  ideas  which  have  more  or  less  obtained  cnrrenejf;;  wA 
at  the  attempts  which  at  dijBferent  times  have  been  mads  is  ihf 
church  to  realize  this  union.  He  shows  more  particularly^  thsl^ 
is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  an  identity  of  opinion  as  te'Sl 
details  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  faith  and  practioe.-  Qpllt 
contrary,  a  diversity  on  many  points,  not  fundamental,  memU'M 
spring  necessarily  from  diiferences  of  mental  constitutiofi^  m-W^ 
as  various  other  causes;  being  thus  in  strict  harmony  wUfjAfl 
visible  works  of  flim,  who  combines  variety  of  acddent  andfin 
with  unity  of  principle  and  design.  He  lays  the  foundation  of^c^ 
tural  union  among  Christians  in  the  beliei  of  those  truths^  whidiiire 
essential  to  our  union  with  Christ;  such  as  justification  by&itljiakiW 
in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer.  He  observiei  l]ki( 
this  parent  doctrine  involves  an  acknowledgment  of  th^  divfiuht^ 
Jesus;  the  necessity  for  rcjiewal  and  sanctificatioja  by  ll^ll^ 
Spirit;  and  whatever  else  is  commonly  called  evaiigfJlciJ.Suhpsaf 
tifuUy  adding,  that  '  it  sprinkles  the  path  of  duty  witkialMsiij 
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'  Uood,  and  is  the  seminal  element  of  universal  holinete.'  He 
demonstcates  that  faith  cannot  exist  alone ;  but  that  it  must  work 
by  love:  that  by  allying  us  to  the  Saviour,  it  detaches  us frbn^ 
the  worid',  imroduomg  us  into  the  society*  dftbbs^-'wha 'b&vfe 
'experienced  B  similar  transition* — in  ea(4i  of  t^hbth'w^'knfist  i^ 
ei^ise  a' brother.  He  describes  the  cross  ^  ^H  sihgle  ]m 
ancient  hope  of  all  converts ;  as  the  magnet  of  coittrite  sii^^i'i^ 
lie  porCnys  the  Divine  Ptoiclete  as  1}ie  soul  of  die  church  i— 
§Ml  and  love  as  being  the  twofold  b<Hid  of  its  coherence:'  tf^ 
marking,  that  whilst  the  former  includes  sanctification,  the  latter 
iiiiplies  visibility.  *  Hereby  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  ar^  my 
*  disciples,'  said  Christ,  *  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.'  From 
&ith  and  love  combined,  this  holy  and  visible  union  will  be  uni- 
versal :  and  just  as  a  departure  from  faith  is  heresy,  so  a  violation 
of  love  to  the  brethren,  or  in  other  words,  the  breach  of  Christian 
iinion^  constitutes  \diat  is  called  schism. 

This  brings  our  author  to  his  third  chapter,  in  which  his  con- 
eem  is,  by  fresh  appeals  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  to  ascertain 
ike  mind  of  God  as  to  the  real  nature  of  that  sin  which  amounts 
to  schism ;  and  his  conclusion  is  as  follows,  viz. :  tiuit  an  exchmcBy 
fiuiHouSi  aand  uncharitable  state  of  mind,  wherever  founds  is  essenr 
Holly  a  breach  of  the  union  of  the  church,  and  is  therefore  schism. 
From  this  general  proposition  he  infers  that  the  schismatic  element 
may  exist  m  single  individuals,  although  more  commonly  found 
to  distinguish  factions: — that  a  church  may  be  professedly  and 
externally  united,  and  yet  be  filled  with  the  evil  element  just 
adverted  to : — that  a  church  may  be  not  only  externally  one,  but 
really  one  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  yet  be  schismatical : — 
that  schism  may  exist  in  the  same  church,  or  among  the  same 
Christians,  in  diiFerent  degrees : — that  in  the  event  of  a  separation, 
the  question  as  to  whether  tlie  guilt  of  schism  attaches  to  the 
party  leaving,  or  the  party  left,  is  of  course  to  be  decided  by  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  respective  parties.  It  will  follow,  there- 
fore, that  where  persons  have  been  separated  from  a  church,  the 
ehai^e  of  schism  may  lie  not  against  the  excommunicated  body, 
4mt  against  themselves  *.  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  lie  not 
against  those  who  secede,  but  against  the  communion  they  have 
quitted.  This  is  well  stated,  according  to  our  judgment,  in  the 
following  passage : — 

'  Obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ  miiy  render  separation  from  a  cliurch 
an  imperative  obligation.  For  instance,  when  the  church  of  Pergamos 
had  received  the  apocalyptic  warning  to  repent  on  peril  of  the  Divine 
displeasure,  had  fifty  of  its  members  trembled  and  determined,  in  the 
strength  of  God,  to  obey, — and  had  they  respectively  applied  to  the 
great  body  of  that  church,  representing  their  strong  desire  to  remain 
tn  communion  with  it,  and  their  consequent  anxiety  to  see  it  cleansed 
fnmi  '  the  doctrine  of  Balaam/  and  from  '  the  doctrine  of  the  Nico- 
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laHaii^/  in  order  that  they  might  be  aUe  oonadentioMlj  to  contiBiie 
in  its  bosom ; — and  had  the  great  mfljority  of  that  diiircii»  not  m^ 
refused  to  listen  both  to  the  voice  of  the  Divine  warning  and  of  tlw 
Christian  remonstrance  and  entreaty,  but  had  it  even  prooeeded  to  draw 
up  a  creed  or  prescript,  in  which  the  very  doctrines  objected  to  (those 
of  Balaam  or  the  Nicoloitanes)  were  embodied,  stamped  with  assumed 
infallibility,  and  made  necessary  articles  of  fidth : — and  had  the  €ftT 
then  mournfully  and  peaceably  withdrawn  from  a  church  which  hat 
first  misled,  and  afterwards  oppressed  them  ; — ^which  of  the  two  jNurtie^ 
would  have  been  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  schism  ?  To  waU  for  t 
reply  is  unnecessary.'     pp.  95 — 96. 

These  views  are  supported  by  apt  qaotatione  from  Hale%  Barrov, 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  ,Chillingworth ;  especially  from  the  lasti  wJio 
has  so  well  shown  that  Protestants,  witn  regard  to  the  Romanifll^ 
were  not  fugitivi,  hut  JiigcUij — *  constrained  to  separate^' — unaUt 
to  communicate  with  them  any  longer,  not  so  much  because  tbej 
maintained  errors  and  corruptions,  as  because  they  imposed  (hem^ 
and  in  this  way  the  reader,  meditatin^^  no  doubt  on  a  paialU  cm 
between  certain  Protestants,  is  conmicted  forward  to  the  actodi 
causes  of  schism. 

These  occupy  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which,  afber  empioyiiigt 
few  pages  to  controvert  Gibbon's  insijiuation,  as  to  the  tolemt 
nature  of  paganism,  our  author  enumerates  and  iUnstrates  Ae 
three  sources  of  disunion  in  churches;  namely,  a  spirit  of  «el{* 
importance  among  their  members, — a  spirit  of  impqsitioii  on  the 
part  of  their  officers, — and  their  departure  from  CKripture  poritlf 
or  primitive  simplicity.  He  characterises  the  once-boasted  w^ 
of  papal  Christendom  as  the  *  union  of  the  contents  of  a  bdEac 
<  cauldron,  kept  together  by  iron  force,  but  restless,  hearaig, «« 
^  frequently  fermenting  over  into  a  fire,  which  instantly  PffntmiB^ 
^  them.'  Lcclesiasticafusurpations  and  corruptions  began,  indeed^ 
at  a  sufficiently  early  period ;  nor  can  we  withhold  the  stzSdlf 
portrait  of  them  exhibited  in  a  subsequent  passage: — 

'  The  head  of  the  mighty  serpent  was  seen  prqjectiiig  from  jti  fa 
.^  early  as  the  second  century,  when  Victor,  bish<^  of  Rome^  wxngft/^ 
the  power  of  commanding  the  £ast ;  and  again  in  the  thirds  9MB 
Stephen  excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  tar  d0fa( 
to  differ  from  him  on  the  subject  of  baptism ;  but  the  fangs  sal  tb> 
poison  were  then  wanting.  Aja  ages  elapsed,  the  hoge  reptile  vlCsU 
its  voluminous  folds,  emerged  farther  and  further  from  Ha  fiBStMl  is* 
cess,  and  moved  on  from  object  to  object,  coiling  around  and  diaalf 
all  things  to  itself,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  was  eitlMr  Ifi^K 
complacently  in  its  folds,  or  imprisoned  and  crushed  in  its  deadlf  «i^ 
volutions,  as  in  the  links  of  fate.  But  the  history  of  its  uiMisW ' 
this  fearful  result,  is  the  history  of  the  vilest  paatioM,  aadtassM 
fatal  schisms ;  schisms^  in  which  the  great  sees  of  Alesaadlii^ 
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8taiitttio{>k>  Antioeh^  and  especially  R^e,  stand  fiirtb  in  the  nJiXilyABi 
of  feed  and  sworn  hestility  to  each  olher^  and  to  tYwy  rival  power.' 

JLet  every  denomination  lay  to  heart  what  epsues : — 

'  Among  the  many  important  reflections  su^ested  by  this  chapter, 
the  following  seem  almost  forced  on  our  attention  : — 1.  That  the  ad- 
ditions^ which  man  has  made^  from  time  to  time^  to  the  ordinances  of 
God,  have  been  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  agitation  and  quarreL 
8.  That  even  these  have  not  led  to  actual  separation,  until  they  have 
been  authoritatively  enforced,  and  made  indispensable.  3.  That  neither 
the  one,  nor  the  other,  could  have  taken  placie,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  had  been  regarded  and  revered  as  paramount.  4.  That  th* 
supreme  ajj^thority  of  the  Bible  waned  in  the  church  just  in  proportion 
as  tinsanctified  wealth,  and  rank,  and  influence,  were  allowed  to  gain 
file  ascendant ;  till  the  church  had  become  a  worldly  corporation,  and 
the  Bible  was  silenced  and  virtually  expelled.  5.  That  the  admissioQ 
of  irreligious  men  to  place  or  power  in  a  Christian  church,  is  the  ad« 
mission  of  so  many  agents  of  schism ;  and  hence  it  is,  partly,  that  in 
the  oensummation  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  never  to  be  rent  or  re* 
moved,  all  such  are  excluded.  6.  And  that  the  Christian  love,  which 
the  gospel  breathes  and  enjoins,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  faithful 
fdone^  is  the  only  balm  to  heal  the  wounds  with  which  the  church  i» 
bleeding  at  the  hands  of  schism.'    pp.  128 — 9. 

The  primary  or  auxiliary  means  by  which  the  divisions  of  the 
church  nave  been  perpetrated  since  the  Reformation,  take  up  the 
fifidi  chapter.  Mr.  Harris  considers  them  to  have  been  the  pre* 
dominance  of  secular  influence  over  spiritual  a&irs ;  unscriptnral 
tests  and  terms  of  communion,  such  as  the  famous,  or  rather  in- 
fiunous  Act  of  Unifonnity  in  1662;  an  exaggerated  detestation 
•f  some  heresy  or  corruption  already  acknowledged ;  an  obstinate 
attachment  to  things  as  they  are ;  the  prevalence  of  ecclesiastical 
assumption;  the  prejudices  of  illiberal  education;  reproachful 
names  and  epithets ;  the  exceptionable  mode  of  conducting  con- 
troversies ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  religious  public  in  confining 
tlieir  reading  and  intercourse  almost  exclusively  to  their  own  party* 
We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  our  author  a  little  disposed  to 
miderrate  the  gigantic  evils  of  religious  establishments.  He 
allows  that  •  the  exaltation  of  one  part  of  the  Christian  community 
*  to  the  depression  of  others,  has  inflamed,  whether  justifiably  or 
'  not,  we  stop  not  here  to  inquire,  the  jealousies  and  animosities 
<  of  all:'  yet,  further  on,  he  concludes,  that  both  episcopalians 
and  dissenters  might  enjoy  the  ^  substantial'  fruits  of  Christian 
union,  even  during  the  existence  of  that  exaltation.  We  feel 
satisfied  that  this  can  never  be  the  result,  if  by  the  term  used  is 
meant  anything  beyond  occasional  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 
We  are  further  persuaded  that  opinions,  analogous  to  our  own, 
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are  every  day  gaining  ground  amongst  the  more  enlightened  )ay^ 
members  of  even  tlie  Establishment  itself.  Here  and  there  a  clergy- 
man, like  Thomas  Scott,  or  Legh  Hichmondy  has  associated  ^riiH 
such  nonconformists  as  Harmer,  Adam  Clarke,  Ryland,  or  RobeA 
Hall:  just  as  may  now  and  then  be  exhibited,  upon  Lbndon 
Bridge^  a  cat  and  mice  in  the  same  cage !  The  circumstanoes/in 
either  case,  are  so  curious,  as  to  excite  admiration  upon  reasonabte 
grounds :  but  there  is  no  actual  approximation  between  the  sevenff 
species ;  except  when  a  truce  of  God,  as  they  called  it  in  tfaift 
middle  ages,  is  proclaimed  during  the  month  of  May,  upon  tte 
platforms  of  the  metropolis ;  after  which,  our  episcopal  and  Ai^ 
senting  pastors  go  down  into  the  provinces  to  divorce  one  another, 
a  mensd  et  ex  animo,  for  the  remaining  eleven-twelfths  of  the  year. 
The  basis  of  any  substantial  union  between  churches  mnst  bc^ 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than  the  most  perfect  equali^: 
or,  otherwise,  it  will  always  terminate  in  going  to  hunt  with!  die 
lion,  who  will  appropriate  to  himself  at  least  three-quartefB  of  ^ 
spoil,  together  with  the  whole  fat  and  marrow;  ffraciously,  how^ 
ever,  vouchsafing  a  permission  or  toleration  to  his  attendants  t» 
regale  themselves,  in  the  best  manner  they  can,  upon  the  skeleton 
and  remnants  of  the  carcase. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  *  Union '  is  beyond  all  praise ;  as  describing; 
the  tests  of  a  schismatical  spirit  in  individuals  and  churches.  In* 
stead  of  playing  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  Mr.  Harris  plunges 
it  to  the  hilt  in  Lis  own  heart,  and  then  presents  it  to  bis  reeifen 
to  do  the  same.  He  justly  remarks,  that,  were  Christians  in  g^ 
iicral  to  become  adequately  affected  with  the  enomuty  of  m 
evils  of  schism,  they  would  not  merely  suffer  but  invite  the  weA 
of  exhortation,  and  lav  themselves  open  to  its  searching  influeocft 
He  hypothetically  delineates  the  Great  Shepherd  about  to  make^ 
on  his  throne  of  judgment,  an  investigation  into  the  spiritual  stale 
of  the  various  communions  of  Christendom : — 

'  Then  as  each  church  in  succession  came  up  for  inspection ;  as  iti 
history  was  slowly,  patiently,  and  impartially  brought  to  light ;  as  its 
state,  at  present,  passed  under  the  eye  of  flaming  fire ;  and  as  the  hesit 
of  each  of  its  meml)ers  was  laid  open  and  bare,— what  strange  and 
unexpected  disclosures  would  take  place !  How  many  of  our  present 
su])jects  of  congratulation  and  joy  would  prove  to  be  reasons  ftr 
humiliation  and  grief!  how  many,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  titk 
of  champions  of  the  truth,  would  depart,  branded  as  agents 'pf  'strifr/ 
and  ringleaders  of  faction !  In  many  instances,  the  accuser  Wodld'ts 
seen  taking  the  place  of  the  accused ;  and  the  supposed  and  comp0- 
sionated  victim  of  schism  l>e  denounced  as  its  author.  Terms  of  oom- 
muuion  not  proscril)ed  by  the  word  of  God, — ^testa  of  discipleship  de- 
vised })y  man, — symbols  of  party,  and  badges  of  distinctiOB, — many  of 
those  things  which  the  churches  generally  make  their  boast  and  their 
glory, — would  be  denounced  as  the  creatures  of  faction,  and  the 
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of  strife^   where  otherwise  charity  would  have  reigned,  in  pe^ace/ 
pp.  156,  7- 

We  cannot  think  of  abridging  this  section,  or  layings  any  analym 
of  its  4^ontents  before  our  readers;  rather  recommending  it  inait^ 
i|;§,  fintirety  to  their  careful  and  prayerful  meditatioiu  If  wie 
mistake  not,  it  will  send  many  a  nonconformist  and  many  an* 
episcopalian  to  his  knees,  in  lowly  prostration  before  Ood» 
^f^py,  thrice  happy  will  be  the  lot  of  those,  who  are  ready  to 
mdge  themselves  rauier  than  others;  who  feel  disposed,  far  less  t^ 
behold  the  mote  that  is  in  the  e^e  of  a  brother,  than  to  oonader^ 
w|tb  contrition,  and  cast  out  with  repentance,  Uie  beam  that  nfay 
ej^m  their  own.  "^^ 

;  With  regard  to  the  guilt  and  evils  of  schism,  the  subjects  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  our  essayist  surveys  the  account  given  of 
them  in  the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  fearful  ei^ts 
which  disunion  produces,  at  the  present  time,  upon  individuals 
and  churches,  as  well  as  upon  the  world  at  large.  He  begins  by 
taking  a  rapid  glance  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Jewish  eeo^ 
nomy,  when  the  zealous  spirit  of  party  turned  neighbouring  tem«> 
plea  into  rival  fortresses ;  so  that  Mounts  Moriah  and  (n^risim 
stood  perpetually  frowning  at  each  other.  He  notices,  moreover^ 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  six  of  the  epistles  it  is  affirmed,  that 
'  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;'  so  that  a  spirit  of  contention  iM 
IB  effect  that  evil  principle  which  does  its  utmost  to  nullify,  or  at 
least  neutralize  the  gospel.  He  further  observes,  that  it  displaces 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  alone,  by 
fixing  attention  on  points  of  mere  ceremonial  observance ;  and 
often  amounts  to  a  virtual  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Christ,  who 
claims,  as  one  of  his  highest  prerogatives,  to  be  Lord  of  the  con* 
science  !  Compare  Romans  xiv.  and  James  iv.  11 — 12.  Hence 
it  will  be  evident  how  utterly  incapacitating  such  a  frame  of  mind 
must  be  for  fellowship  with  God :  nor  need  we  wonder  that  St. 
Paul,  towards  the  close  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  should  have 
directed  them  to  the  real  author  of  schism,  as  being  Satan  him- 
self, the  *  prime  disturber  of  the  universe.' 

'  Entering  the  sacred  in  closure, — the  paradise  of  the  new  creation, — 
he  early  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension^  and  effected  another  fall  of  man. 
Aware  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  suspended  on  the  unity  of 
the  church,  he  leaves  no  means  untried,  and  no  agency  unemployed, 
which  is  likely,  by  embroiling  the  church,  to  frustrate  its  design,  and 
to  prolong  his  possession  of  the  world.  While>  by  the  same  means^  the 
church  has  often  been  rendered  an  easy  conquest  to  the  world :  and 
short  of  this,  has  furnished  it  with  sport,  and  even  awakened  emotiutts 
mingled  with  pity  and  contempt.'     pp.  17^>  7' 

In   a  word,  the  religious  intellect,  practical  judgment, '  personal 
pietv,  spiritual  enjoyment,  a  ??i:nse  of  our  own  common  interests,. 
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scriptural  anion,  brodierly  love,  remoral  of  JiflieWiioiai^  m^  aMi 
all  are  affected  by  an  indulgence  in  the  sin  of  schisni.  Mr.  Barfti 
also  remarks,  witfai  much  truth,  that  wherever  a  sprit  of  par^ 
appears^  we  may  be  sure  that  the  spirit  of  calumny  is  not  fiir  jAi* 
tant  Schism  germinates  the  sect  of  slanderers;  ot  maa  wiji 
listen  to,  and  repeat  again  the  imperfections  of  their  opponenii; 
until  their  swallow  for  such  sort  of  food  has  become  enoriBOiU|!^ 
their  appetite  for  it  be  not  insatiable.     In  this  way,  credufiy 

Sows  into  a  loadstone  of  lies :  and  the  fear  of  nusrepreaentatia^ 
us  produced,  is  highly  unfavourable  to  the  removal  of  i 
national  evils,  or  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  imiirov 
It  moreover  dishonours  Christianity  in  the  eyes  oi  the 
confirms  the  irreligious  in  their  impiety,  proves  an  impmtimftl^ 
the  sincere  inquirers  after  truth,  makes  sectarianism  pan'te 
vitality  in  religion,  arrests  the  cause  of  national  ednoatiM^  etf^ 
feebles  missionary  efforts,  delays  the  conversion  of  the  worid,«li( 
above  all  things — ^it  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  The  vsiliil 
pleas  and  disguises  of  schism,  however,  are  so  nnmeroii%''dHilf  Mr 
author  devotes  to  them  his  eighth  chapter.  '7 

He  therein  opens  up,  with  much  quiet  irony,  the  grtmd.on^lijb 
of  those  who  sometimes,  without  bemg  quite  aware  of  it,  r^^yftiDlf 
in  effect  that  schism  may,  after  all,  not  oe  so  very  bad  ^  thinit 
since  it  leads  to  a  division  of  l£d>our,  and  perhaps  wholetHH 
rivalry.  Another  excuse  for  disunion  is  the  assertion  often  aiifa 
that  unanimity  of  sentiment  is  essential  to  union^  since  withovtil 
the  apparent  concord  would  be  real  hypocrisy :  but,  a 
already  seen,  the  oneness  of  heart,  required  by  scriptare 
Christians,  by  no  means  involves  the  abolition  ot  circunwlaailll 
differences.  Perfect  harmony  is  compatible  with  the  moat  ^ 
gaging  variety ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  object  desiref  % 
that  tne  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in  the  apocalypse  ttij 
find  its  antitype  in  the  union  even  upon  earth:  of  a  ooanjSeil 
number  of  all  people,  dominions,  and  languages,  oouoentiii^ 
their  faith,  love,  and  energies,  on  the  cross  and  sacnfice  of  thjB.Sgl 
of  God !  With  respect  to  such  as  would  inquire  whet&er  fffj^ 
degree  of  truth  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  upholding  union,  Mr.  BraM 
replies: — 


'  We  have  to  remind  the  objector,  that  there  is  a  wide 
between  denouncing  schism  and  asking  for  the  sacrifice  of  tmtlu  V 
wc  could  present  him  with  no  alternative  between  schism  aad  qpi* 
fbrmity, — ^if  we  were  to  propose  perfect  unanimity  of  ojnnioQ  instaid 
of  unanimity  of  aflfection^ — he  would  then  have  ground  for  lepesfal^ 
and  urging  his  objection.  But  let  him  observe  firsts  a  truth  which  we 
have  often  repeated  already — that  we  do  not  ask  him  to  sicrifioe  Ui 
opinions;,  but  only  his  unchristian  bigotry.  We  do  not  ask  the  Inde- 
pendent to  become  an  Epiiicopalian,  nor  the  Episcopalian  to  'beeome 
an  Independent.     We  do  not  ask  the  Calvinist  to  dmage  iHai  MA 
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Jiihi!,— *  I  car.  *s  •w-r^Iir.sH  !•►    :   umti* 

my  creed.'     But  ir^  Li*  :iri!nii:,<-  .*^. 

Bli|ectar  i*pp»riiri  -itteTlT  -,.  iit  jp-    ._.     _. 

in  hiR  cret'i.  or  <::ch  »  d  jCL-:if  ».   m-. 

iitye  aiiste  i>r  iiniaoient  ::.  "_:>-  k^m^ss- 

•f  the  piiiiiTSi.    He  orjiitend*  ^«.r  u..v«fc..-  _ 

•f  the  truth,  in  a  way  wL^:.  :raiu^. 

whole.     Wbertnus,  thirdly,  v.-  jj*i,..  .     , 

otholic  felluwsliip,  he  wo-^i  ^    «•      ^.^ 

not  merclv  niaintaiiiinj:  it.  ''j\i'  ^..:    _ . 

riew  of  it.     lie  might  htil  ::jv^,u*..-  ^. .  '•'** 

the  pres>,  and  recommend  v^*-.  .  ;iiin 

ample  ;  for  t'untroversy  itself  u*.      .,  .  .    ■%-  can 

iiKtead  of  alienating  it.     Luw    . 

readit^t  and  tlie  surest  accew-  i'    :. 

If  hi>  peculiar  views  are  scrijiiui  -    «  '"'  »»"»'*"*  ^"*^ 

calm  region  of  heaven,  so  their  ^•^,  •"'*^     "^Litji 

likely  to  Ije  sivn  and  appreciatei.  i     .  ••*  »'">•*■"•*! 

than  in  any  other.     And  a»  t***.   «^^  "*^  *"•  ff**ul 

ginateil  in  the  hive  which  couipy^iw....  AMempIt, -if(* 

likely  to  be  more  successful  ii.  ^i^,  '  *' 

it  iu  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  lir».  . 

l]i  die  nintli  chapter,  ou  tii-. 
have  the  proposition  preiMeu^ 
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church  are  not  to  be  peiijjetual;.  that  the  period  miiftt'itrTf  (fin  iNf 
lapse  of  dme,  when  the  first  moremont  laWikrd^  th^  necessOT 
oneness  will  be  made;  and  that  it  h  ueitljer  ni) reasonable  n3t 
hopeless  to  attempt  that  movement  now.  Our  aiitlior,  hoWe^-y^ 
cautions  us  Bgainst  setting  the  standard  of  utiion  too  )itg;h,— I'i^ 
marking  that  protracted  disagreement  has  di)i (Qualified  tlip  clmrH( 
for  an  immediate  perfection  of  concord,  witbout  a  miracle;  a^ 
that  therefore  we  must  probably  be  content  for  the  preseot  wlljl 
making  approximations  to  it, — ■'ffratefiill)-  accepting  every  reli^ 
'  to  each  other,  as  a  proof  that  God  is  graciously  retuniiiig  to  iji** 
He  then  shows,  that  having  erected  such  a  staudard  ad  mavH 
practicable,  we  must  not  expect  that  tiny  one  party  will  cOfic^M 
more  than  ourselves  in  order  to  mi?et  it :  nor  sliould  we  imadjW 
tliat  Christian  union  must  necessarily  follow,  as  day^umMh 
iii^t,  upon  certain  changes  taking  pluce  in  ecclesiastical  ililk}ttf 
The  blessed  Spirit  is  alone  the  source  of  lovi-  and  effective  agi^ 
ment.  Nor  need  we  be  disheartened  or  deterred  frorn  biffiiff 
deavours  by  former  failures.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  go  IbnriM 
with  the  olive-branch  in  our  hands,  under  a  calm,  deep,  lAl 
definite  sense  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  of  the  pressing  eiiergJelW 
his  cliurcli  in  the  world.  The  union  itself,  ni  order  to  be  Mp 
mauent,  fflus'  be  founded  on  the  aupremt  and  sole  authoritg  inM 
impired  Word,  a8  toell  as  on  the  inalienahk  right  qfprivaUjti^ 
viciu.  The  supremacy  of  the  one,  and  the  liberty  of  the  OthHi 
can  no  more  be  invaded  or  trified  with,  consistently  we  meon 
with  any  union  answering  to  its  name  and  purpose,  than  thettM 
laws  of  centiipctal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  creaUoo  coon  U 
disturbed  without  affecting  the  planetary  revolutions.  Till  jttliitil 
essential  requisite  to  the  proposed  object  b  a  sttbttantiat  OMUfi 
of  faith ;  with  a  belief  in  the  gospel,  as  being  chiefly  valiuUltllll 
f*ir  as  it  renews  the  heart,  and  firms  the  character  to' t  ""  '" 
Such  an  association  would  of  course  be  cemented  by  t 
lore,  which,  discovering  itself  in  anpropriate  acts  and  exp.. 
must  render  the  union  visible  to  the  world.  Unanimity*  a 
would  infiillibly  produce  unanimity  of  action  in  the  CL.— - 
cause.      '  Like   the  friendly  provinces  of  tlie   same  eoatSH^i 

*  speaking  the  same  language,  living  in  allegiance  to  die'MlM 

*  sovereign,  and  engagenin  mutual  and  general  traffic,  (be  ipl)nck 

*  would  present  one  scene  of  spiritual  commerce,  earned  on  ojaM^ 
'  for  the  advantage  of  the  world,  and  visible  to  the  iiuipuui. 
'  God  would  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world  waaUSm 
•him.'  ■Xli 

We  now  hasten  to  the  tenth  chapter,  on  the  way  in  wUafa  aarfl 
should  be  sought  The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  prwtn»  V 
restore  unity  Mr.  Harris  considers  to  have  presented  otieorMOIVff 
thcsetliree  characters:— either  they  have  employed  the  ^irlndule  W 
coercion — or  they  have  relied  upon  argumentattve  (§t-— '-*— 'i-— 
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tl^ey  liave  projected  the  catliolic  plan  of  uniting  on  the  grand 
^t^  of  evangelical  doctrine^  in  which  we  already  agree,  wiui  the 
~;cuder8taiiding  that  mutual  forbearance  is  to  be  exercised  as  to 
ipprdinate  matters.  Of  the  two  former,  history  relates  enough : 
,ie  third  alone  remains  to  be  tried,  and,  thank  God,  it  is  the 
fpnptural  plan.     Most,  if  not  all  our  author's  subdivisions  in  this 


prayer  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  are  invaluable  ;  as  are  also 
ijjiose  upon  the  importance  of  all  evangelical  ministers  looking 
apon  themselves  as  the  appointed  peace -makers  of  the  Christian 
e|ptAirch« 

^1  His  last  chapter,  the  eleventh,  enumerates  many  motives  and 
iyr£niments  for  laying  the  subject,  as  he  has  now  done,  before  the 
religious  public :  such  as,  that  as  the  obligation  to  Christian  union 
ia,  perpetual,  so  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it  is  perpetual  also. 
Wfi  appeal  is  made  to  the  faithful  of  Christ  Jesas  of  every  com- 
njjp^ilty.  He  reminds  us,  that  while  science  can  boast  of  her 
|^t{lQUcityy  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ought  no  longer, 
l^re  it  only  for  very  shame,  to  disturb  the  political  quiet  of  the 
j|w^try  by  their  broils.  He  dwells  upon  the  evident  fitness  of 
omty,  and  its  consequent  agreeableness  to  the  blessed  Trinity  in 
OjEiity ;  remindinij  his  readers  that  the  church  owes  her  existence 
;p  tbeir  infinite  love.  Not  only  would  this  union  augment  the 
^lability  of  all  Christians,  both  individually  and  collectively,  for 
faefulness;  but  it  would  also  increase  their  capacity  for  the  re- 
ception and  operations  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  crown 
lieir  activity  with  success.  God  is  employing  ihem  all,  so  Jar 
u  their  divisio7i8  permit;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
|ljety  and  zeal,  is  impartially  blessing  them  all.  Such  an  union, 
pjhat  proposed  by  our  author,  would  not  fail  to  strike  the  world 

Eth  awe,  and  affect  the  public  heart;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bxr  divisions  are  depriving  them  of  jJl  that  happiness,  which  the 
milts  of  tlieir  hiirmony  would  produce  in  the  final  judgment,  and 
m^ugfaout  everlasting  ages  beyond  it.  The  only  extract  we  can 
pd  room  for  is  the  following : — 

*  And  are  our  divisions  thus  casting  their  shadows  forwards  into 
ternity  ?  Are  they  not  only  impairing  our  usefulness  and  happiness 
ow,  but  even  tlircutening  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  crown  which  shall 
»  asgi^ed  us  then  ?  And  for  what  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  gainer  ? 
/"hat  is  the  compensation  r  When  is  it  to  accrue  ?  Assemble  the 
nrch  and  inquire.  Surely,  if  au  advantage  is  ever  to  result,  it  must 
f  this  time  have  ap})eared.  Fifteen  hundred  years  have  been  allows  d 
k  try  the  merits  of  divisi(»n.  iSummon  the  various  parties^  and  learn 
bat  tbefte  merits  are.  Alas  !  some  of  them  are  embroil^<l  too  deeply 
i  obey  the  call.     And  of  those  that  do,  some  refuse  to  approach,  lest 
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ihej  flhould  be  coataininAted  by  Cha  touch  of  nndthef  deBMnisaliaa; 
while  the  rest,  estrangeil  ftom  eack  othei,  exbit»t  Mgfu  of  mUMl 
jealousy  and  distrust.  And  is  this  the  teligion  «f  Iqtp,  .in,,||niN.nf 
whose  Amtemal  and  sympathetic  spirit,  inspiration.  prepaTCd  w  JloAwit 
strains  ?  How  has  its  graciaui  spirit  eraporated !  aoa.  wftiiliw  W  it 
fled  P  Is  tills  the  churdi  which  was  to  advance  like  a  .bannered  Iknl^ 
carryine  with  her  the  sympathies  of  the  groaning  creation,  gatbow 
up  trophies  at  every  atep^  and  returoing  at  length  from  the  cffintt  a^ 
conquest  of  the  world,  laden  with  many  crowns  for  Hint,  ^Arti^'Kif 
caused  her  to  triumph  in  every  plac«  P  Is  thb  the  body  vnidi  i^% 
be  made  one,  by  the  inhabiting  und  all-peirading  Spirit ;  and'oFfAMc 
nnity  the  most  intimate  and  compacted  objects  in  creation  Wtiff'to^ 
sidered  the  most  appropriate  emblems  }  Alas  1  that  body  is  W  dtilb 
cated,  dismembered,  and  mangled,  that  it  has  beaame  aoothes  rnfioumf 
dry  bones;  and  another  resurrection,  which  shall  bnng  boDa.  tai.l|ii 
boue,  is  alone  adequate  to  its  condition !  And  was  it  tV^r  thu  Uuit 
Divinity  and  Humanity  met  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  t  tt"» 
it  for  this  he  bowed  hig  head  upon  the  cross,  and  died  to  show  ik'A  0<4, 
was  Lnre?  Was  it  for  this  tlut  he  instituted  a  thurch,  ptuyedfor  ja 
nnity,  endowed  it  with  his  Spirit,  and  gave  to  it  the  tiL'ld  uf  the  ufoclil 
for  ^e  scene  of  its  triumphs  ?  Oar  hearts  feei  tliut  it  wns  not.  lUI 
the  unreclaimed,  neglected,  perishing  portioos  of  tlic  witIc!,  pntlivt 
that  it  was  not.  Shame,  equal  shame,  on  the  Ji^h-n  who  crudiinl  the 
Son  of  Ood,  and  on  Christians,  who,  in  the  person  of  his  memt^ri, 
have  for  ages  been  crucifying  him  afresh,  and  are  atiU  putting  liini  tn 
an  open  shame.  Blessed  Saviour,  we  need  that  thon  f>hni)H$t  nddtn 
the  prayer  for  the  unity  of  thy  disciples,  the  prayer  for  thj  moMb 
•  Father,  foi^ve  them,  for  ijiey  know  not  what  they  do."  pp.' 
301. 


Such  is  the  Essay  upon  Union,  which  we  conHally 
to  our  readers.  It  appears  to  us  as  more  than  worth  atl'lK 
sdiemoa  of  comprehension  that  have  ever  been  propoiuded^H 
all  the  henoticons  or  concordats  that  have  ever  been  iBntfbai 
The  views  delineated  by  our  author  are  taken  from  CalvBrynlkt 
than  Sinai;  and  have  therefore  for  their  affectinr  cdnnotaiitie 
the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  '  And  I,  if  I  be  Itftea  up,  will  :dn* 
<  all  men  unto  me.'  We  venture  to  think,  however*  thattfaeies 
a  chapter  still  wanted,  for  the  development  of  those  prowci,  ^v 
which  it  may  probably  please  Providence,  since  superDBboal 
manifestations  iiave  been  withdrawn,  to  effect  his  purpflMt  of 
union  in  the  world.  Our  Iriends  will  not  for  a  niomuit  MqpfMMi 
thai  in  saying  tliis,  we  pretend  to  detlirone  the  Holy  Spirit  firMi 
his  absolute  supremacy  and  omnipotence;  on  the  coolnry,'  tktf 
will  give  us  credit,  we  trust,  for  n  iliiiiii  In  jinl  mim  iilmii^it 
honours  upon  his  divine  influences,  by  prcpanng  thie  'inechw07 
for  thfir  distribution  and  operation,  simply  because  ke  has  MM> 
manded  ns  to  do  so,  having  placed  the  church,  cane -latter  dan 
under  a  dispensation  of  means,  rather  than  one  of  mineles.    Im 
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modus  operandi^  then,  speaking  merely  after  the  manner  of  meu^ 
would,  as  it  strikes  us^  liave  afforded  materials  in  the  hands  of  a 
pioas  and  gifted  penoo,  like  Mr.  Harris,  for  a  most  important 
portion  of  his  treatise.  The  grand  instrument,  in  the  present  age, 
of  gathering  souls  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  is  the  word  of  God, 
reaa  or  preached,  and  applied  to  the  soul  by  the  almighty  Autlior 
of  regeneration,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  power.  Vet  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  evil,  amongst  several  others  indeed, 
bot,  like  Saul,  higher  than  any  of  the  rest  by  at  least  a  head  and 
aboulders,  which  neutralizes,  in  ten  thousand  cases,  the  efficiency 
of  the  agent  employed;  and  this  is  termed  schism.  Now  let  ua 
only  further  admit,  what  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  disputed,  that  in 
onr  quarter  of  Christendom  there  is  an  institution  '  which  has 
^  paved  the  temple  of  God  widi  beaten  gold,  so  as  to  prevent 

*  persons,*  as  Mr.  H.  somewhere  intimates,  ^  from  lifting  up  their 

*  eyes  to  the  beatific  vision;'  which  has  set  up  one  denomination 
nbove  others,  and  so  enthroned  it  by  the  side  of  the  state,  that 
not  only  must  jealousy  be  the  inevitable  consequence  as  to  kin* 
dred  communities,  but  seculaiity  must  be  as  certainly  difiused 
tbrough  every  rank  and  class  of  the  exalted  sect  itself^  from  its 
flingubr  position  and  circumstances ; — what,  we  ask,  would  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  Christian  philosopher  on  tlie  subject?     Why, 
in  treadng  upon  the  concordf  of  the  faithful,  the  eye  of  his  mind 
would  rest  at  once  upon  an  institution  so  injurious.    Should  there, 
at  the  same  time,  subsist  any  doubt  in  his  inner  man  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  supposed  premises,  he  would  perhaps  go  finst 
amongst  tlie  pious  members  of  that  institution,  and  ascertain  for 
himself  whether  they  really  contended  that  their  denomination 
onght  noi  to  be  placed  upon  a  perfect  level  with  other  orthodox 
Protestants  for  example ;  and  whether  tiieir  professions  and  pul>- 
lications  at  all  pleaded  guilty  to,  or  bewailed  the  prevalence  of 
workliiness  in  their  own  body.      The  pamphlets  of  one  John 
Search,  entitled  ^  What — and  who  says  it?'  might  abridge  hit 
labours  in  this  matter  I    In  the  magnitude  of  his  own  philanthropy, 
he  bas  conceived  a  project  for  the  ministers  of  evangelical  com- 
■mnions  occasionally  exchanging  pulpits ; — and  what  prevents  his 
noble  conception  from  being  anything  more,  with  regard  to  Epis- 
copalians in  this  country,  tlian  an  Utopia  upon  paper,  but  this 
identical  institution?     The  Mora\ian8,  it  may  Ik'  replied,  form 
an  exception ;  but  there  will  still  remain  the  established  clergy  of 
llie  ten  thousand  four  hundred  parishes  in  England  and  Wales; 
besides  tliose  of  eleven  hundred  parishes  in  Ireland !     Let  us 
imagine,  however,  that  some  rector  or  vicar,  dependent  upon  au 
^^mple    benefice,   may  have  resolved  to  meet   Mr.    Harris,  and 
irealize  in  their  instances  his  benevolent  design:  then  what  fol- 
lows ?     His  diocesan,  as  a  consistent  prelate  of  the  institntion  in 
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question,  suaoeiids  tlie  reverend  liberal ;  whose  rank  and  influence 
are  thus  annihilated ;  his  fortunes  crushed;  and,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  quoad  his  former  conscientious  associalioaB,  he  beconn 
an  excommunicated  person  !  The  Establishment,  in  ot&er  wOri^ 
mars  the  union,  and  makes  a  martyr  into  the  bargain.  Or  let  la 
suppose  that  a  clergyman,  watched  by  some  right  reverend  ArgnJ 
full  of  eyes  and  ears  for  all  anti-conservative  tendencies  amongtl 
llie  priests  and  deacons,  or  more  particularly  the  curates,  coifc- 
mitted  to  his  cliarge, — we  say,  suppose  such  a  clergyman  atUiiS^ 
ing  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  sake  of  union,  at  some  dissentiiE 
chapel, — and  what  follows  ?  A  single  fact  may  furnish  the  bfffl 
answer,  which  occurred  but  tlie  other  day;  when  an  active  bistqi 
withdrew  his  license  from  a  young  minister,  because  the  feel « 
his  wife  occasionally  strayed  into  a  neighbouring  WesleyS) 
conventicle  1 

The  sum  and  substance,  therefore,  of  the  argument  brings  us  In 
this;  that  we  must  deal  practically  as  well  as  theoreticallv  "iti 
the  institution  before  us.  We  are  not  either  speaking  or  wriliif 
against  men,  or  bodies  of  men ;  but  only  against  systems :  anJ 
our  author  can  scarcely  help  perceiving,  that  in  order  to  atooi 
his  object,  there  must  be  an  abolition  of  the  alliance  between  tb 
church  and  state.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  togetlier  witli  all  llul 
it  involves,  was  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act  against  t2« 
union  of  all  faithful  Christians,  prepared  by  n  profligate  mniiardi 
and  his  minions,  and  passed  with  the  most  cordial  consent  aM 
smction  of  the  devil  and  his  angels !  The  clergy  of  the  Est* 
blishment  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  acting  as  they  do  under  tlieii 
circumstances.  Those  circnmstnnces  must  he  altered.  Thej, 
like  other  men,  are  the  creatures  of  a  system,  whicli  being  fouD^ 
by  painful  experience,  to  produce  mischief,  should  be  moSili<-<l  v 
abolished  widi  as  little  delay,  and  as  much  consideration  for  ti' 
less  guilty  parties,  as  possible.  True  moreover  it  is,  that  evfO 
conceiving  tliis  already  dcme,  tlie  union  desired  may  by  p«i- 
bility  still  not  be  attained.  The  Spirit  of  God  may  be  gnci-W 
in  various  ways;  and  his  influences  being  udthheld  or  «-iihd«wi^ 
the  severance  of  episcopacy  from  the  state  would  not,  we  ackrnw- 
ledge,  ex  nfcessitate,  lead  to  a  hearty  and  scriptural  omtirai 
affection  between  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  ConerW 
tionallsts :  but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  while  thai  Muucr 
lasts,  the  proposed  union  is  altogether  in  mibifiim,  -.n. . 
our  appreheniiions  of  the  matter.  Any  church  whai- 
gelical  as  it  may  be,  which  is  doomed  to  the  emlir.L. 
partnership  of  a  secnliir  government,  is  without  donlx,  -j.niiu.^.. 
speaking,  m  tlie  position  of  a  living  individual  chained  to  a  W 
or  dying  hotly.  The  demand  must  be  for  separation ;  not  iN"' 
life  is  altogether  secured  by  it,  since  mortal  disuse  may  l*" 
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^ipmenced  in  the  person  respecting  whose  preservation  there  is 
iny  hope ;  yet  without  such  severance,  every  sensible  spectator 
i^pceives  in  both  instances  that  death  is  unavoidable ! 
,  pur  readers  may  rest  assured  that  these  remarks  are  not  thrown 
»fft  for  any  Actions  purposes;  but  that  they  are  our  deliberate 
pillions,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  '  Union,'  with  every  desire 
Wk  its  sacred  sentiments  may  be  transubstantiated  into  our  own 
^d&  Nonconformists  perhaps  will  generally  coincide  with  us ; 
g^^;at  all  events,  they  will  forbear  to  impugn  the  last  statement, 
|ut  not  so,  we  fear,  will  nine-tenths  of  our  Episcopalian  friends 
ij^er  feel  or  express  themselves ;  and  yet  from  them  also  are  we 
jlpi^ctiondtely  desirous  of  gaining  an  audience.  Immense  allow- 
^ces,  we  are  well  aware,  must  be  made,  and  we  are  ready  to 
!iake  them,  for  associations  strongly  rooted.  Prejudice  itself  is 
Iways  more  respectable  than  flippancy  or  pertness.  We  would, 
awever,  claim  their  attention  to  the  increasing  numbers  within 
^^ir  peculiar  pale,  who  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  and 
TOtest  agaibst  all  religious  establishments  whatsoever ;  whilst,  at 
yp.  same  time,  they  remain  as  attached  to  the  general  doctrines 
1^4  order  of  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England,  as  any  dis- 
^ters  in  the  kingdom  can  be  to  nonconformity.  They  have  no 
opbt  been  led  to  their  present  opinions,  by  those  vital  grievances 
flmitted  on  all  sides  to  exist  witnin  the  limits  of  their  own  com- 
iohion.  And  are  not  the  chief  amongst  these,  the  absence  of 
i^cipline — the  presence  of  secularity — the  evils  of  ungodly  pa- 
rbnage — the  occasional  sanction  given  to  downright  heterodoxy 
r  popery;— as  witness  the  columns  of  the  Record  newspaper — 
le  pious  breathings  of  every  evangelical  Episcopalian  puolica- 
bn  of  this  country — the  formation  of  societies  to  purchase  pre- 
^froent,  or  educate  hopeful  aspirants  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — 
nd  last,  though  not  least,  the  monthly  and  annual  meetings  of 
^rtaiii  dignitaries  and  gentlemen,  who  assemble  in  Bartlett's 
(uildings  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge?  Why 
ihnot  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  exercise  over  his  people  that 
\Tt  of  oversight  which  a  Baptist  or  Methodist  minister  can  main- 
iin  with  regard  to  tlieir  respective  congregations?  The  reply, 
;ter  much  circumlocution,  must  terminate  in  a  practical  admis- 
on,  that  it  is,  because  his  church  happens  to  be  an  established 
le !  What  other  results  can  ensue,  than  those  which  have 
HJtirred  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  upwards,  as  to  the 
istorate,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  when  its  bishops  are 
>ininated  by  the  premier  of  the  day — made  lords  of  parliament, 
ten,  of  course,  for  political  purposes — and  the  scandal  of  the 
Itire  practice  simultaneously  acknowledged  in  the  forms  and 
ockery  of  a  conge  d*elire  ?  Are  grapes  to  be  gathered  from 
'orns,  or  figs  from  thistles?  Let  us  solemnly  and  respectfully 
It    such  questions  to  our  hearts  and  consciences  as  these: — 
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How  wan  it  tbnt  the  recent  revival  of  reed  religidli  in  tb^- Gbnich 
of  England  met  with  geiieral  discoantemunoe,  ai^d  frequestpsffie* 
cutiou^  from  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy  ?  How  vmM  il»  tiiAt  the 
first  bishops  who  dared  to  support  the  JBritiBh  and  FofeigD  fiibb 
Society,  were  looked  upon  as  spedcled  birds  on  th^  heaA^ 
amongst  those  fathers  in  God,  whose  lawn  sleeves  inflated  Witfc 
additional  plenitude  and  stiflfness  at  the  intrusion  of  MelliodiM 
ioto  our  cathedrals?  How  is  it,  that  many  a  noble  pBrish-MntK 
tuary,  throughout  the  land,  stands  open  on  the  Suadoy  wiA 
gaping  doors  and  nearly  empty  pews,  whilst  the  adjacent  chafMt, 
provided  with  an  evangelical  preadier,  shall  be  full  to  overflowi^? 
What  has  been  the  general  spirit  and  conduct  of  opulent  pfelates 
in  high  places— of  clergymen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace — 
of  collegiate  bodies  in  our  populous  cities — or  of  the  univemdes 
of  the  country?  We  grant  that  public  opinion  has  improved 
them  all  in  many  respects;  but  has  this  amelioration  occurred 
through  an  Establishment,  or  in  the  teeth  of  it  ?  Neitker  tke 
one  nor  the  other,  answers,  perhaps,  a  pious  and  sincere  Epiioo- 
palian ;  but  through  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  agree  with  him  is  to 
his  acknowledgment  of  its  primary  source;  yet  how  itema  that 
blessed  Paraclete  to  have  withheld  his  influences  throtq^h  so  nluiy 
generations?  It  surely  goes  to  demonstrate  no  strikinff  appro- 
bation of  a  system  which  suffered  six  millions  and  a  half  of  RMnata 
Catholics  to  now  up  in  Ireland,  and  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  England  to  remain  a  spiritual  wilderness^  had  it  not  beep 
for  the  exertions  of  Protestant  dissenters?  We  put  these  ^Ulenl^ 
not  to  irritate,  but  to  alarm;  not  for  the  sake  of  triumphiiiHt,  DUt 
to  guide  inquiry  into  the  path  of  truth.  The  spirit  of  toe  C^iilch 
of  England,  as  embodied  m  the  mass  of  her  services  abd  <kdyls<i» 
is  one  thing;  the  spirit  of  an  Establishment  is  atiother.^  -H^ 
former  we  hold  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  holy,  pure,  pJEagcalilSi 
and  friendly  to  union  with  all  those  who  love  Jesus  Chnst  111  ikb 
gospel :  the  latter  is  in  its  essetwe  opposed  to  union^  beingf  sscMte, 
selnsh,  and  domineering ;  its  episcopacy  degenerates  intv  ^pllf- 
lacy;  its  vestiges  of  popery,  left  unremovcd  by  our  refetneiSi'lift 
clung  to  with  all  possible  tenacity,  because  they  are  tMMIMi 
with  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  its  connexion  vAA  the'sMo; 
and  its  conduct  towards  sister  churches  is  just  that  of  Lttlldi'  ib 
the  seventcentli  century,  persecuting  as  far  as  it  has  pelicf; 
having  <  horns  like  a  lamb,  but  speaking  like  a  diBgeO.  '  ¥iV 
trust,  Defore  a  very  Ion?  period  shall  have  elapsed,  tosee  (MkMi 
upon  petitions  addressed  to  the  legislature,  from  our  EpiMOpSliiB 
brethren,  soliciting  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ■  llii'T»' 
moval  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords — ^the  disScdiitioii'tf 
unscriptural  tests,  oaths,  and  subscriptions — the  acknowiedgflMtl 
of  no  other  head  of  the  church  than  her  Lord  and  Redeener— 
the  reformation  of  the  entire  system  of  patronage — the  abolitioii  of 
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cKMiaeciatod  oblalskmSf  JunpuUaiSy  ^piuB^  fwwds,  ringer  oth9%  crucial 
uucU^iN^  anAmmikr,  mowikeriea^  all  folnne  c9roBatioiifl--«9  weU 
aHike  ^xJAnathn  ^ofi^  very  other  species  of  pcpab  tnifopery»  wUck 
«tiiild8:ti)i  th^  W9iiy>^t  uoion  between  ^oamble  oturii^wift  of  all 
mmwelical  denoimiuitions.  Thea  shall  llie  path  be  made  plaio 
|br//Wth£id  3h^bei^  of  every  living  church  under  heaven  to 
JWngeLlihdiDselvesi.  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  under  the  crofls 
4^iilkeir  llig^  Priest  and  Master;  who  will  send  themk  out  into 
ituft/ivorJd^  with  iiew  vigour  for  its  conquest,  aa  a  host  of  £Edthfid 
ao^ierB^  ^  looking  forth  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  &ir  as 
**  tbe  nioon,  dear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  wkk 
^  baonars.' 


■Ill  > 


An..  VIl.  1.   First  Report  of  the   British  and  Foreign  Aborigi 
SkKi€ty.     1838. 

^  £iport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Commone^  mp~ 
,.ipamied  to  inquire  itUo  the  State  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribet  in  Briiieh 
1 1 .  SkiiUtmenie  ;  reprinied,  with  Commente  b^  the  Aborigines  Prote^um 

ik^Meguiatians  andPmbtie  Address  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Aboru 
gmes  Protection  Society*  1837. 

rPH£  Aborigines  Protection  Society  prefers  powerful  claims  to 
^_.^    public  support.     It  has  existed  for  some  time,  though  as  yet 
.  but  httle  known, — a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  me  prior 
^iH^upation  of  philanthropists,  with  the  gigantic  evils  connected 
vrith  Colonial  Apprenticeship.    This  obstruction  is  now  happily 
jBMKived,  by  the  signal  success  with  which  a  gracious  Provioenoe 
bfis  crowned  the  la^urs  of  his  servants.    The  Colonial  bondsman 
,J9:1it.lei^th  invested  with  the  common  rights  of  manhood,  and  his 
M^nds  are  consequently  free  to  direct  their  energies  to  some 
•ether  and  kindred  pursuit   We  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  op- 
iyiOfftwity  to  indicate  what  that  pursuit  should  be,  and  shall  watch 
.  wjitb  deep  solicitude  the  result  of  our  appeal.   The  Society  whose 
I  publications  we  have  placed  at  the   head  of  our  article,   re- 
,quijr«a  but  the  exertion  of  ordinary   care   on   the  part  of  its 
A^nndera,  to  become  an  instrument  of  .great  good;  and  which, 
'hazily  for  the  cause  they  advocate,  is  relieved  from  the  difficulties 
.oomiponly  attendant  on  tlie  machinery  of  important  undertakings 
-during  their  early  years  of  struggle  and  trial.     This  we  say  is  most 
iappy,  inasmuch,  as  every  hour's  delay  in  vindicating  that  cause,  is 
permitted  at  a  grievous  amount  of  sunering,  and  a  mghtful  sacri- 
fice of  human  life.    This  society  is  designated  the  British  and 
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Foreign  Aboru^inen  Protection  Society:  and  hs  character  mid 
probable  usefulness  were  illustrated  by  several  able  apeedws 
made  at  its  first  anniversary,  on  the  16th  of  May  last.  These 
speeches  appeared  at  considerable  length,  with  the  first  report  ver* 
batim,  in  the  ^  Sun '  newspaper  of  the  18th  of  May ;  and  the 
report  has  been  recently  republished.  The  title  of  the  society 
explains  its  objects,  which  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  collecting 
inn)rmation  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  upon  whatever  materially 
affects  uncivilized  tribes  of  men  in  their  intercourse  w*ith  white 
people ;  and  by  making  that  information  known  to  the  pubBc 
through  the  press;  or  to  the  government  and  parliament,  by  per^ 
sonal  appeals,  whenever  redress  of  their  grievances,  or  improve* 
ment  in  the  laws  and  administrations  concerning  them  may  hi 
needed.  The  correction  of  evils  that  now  oppress  all  the  cohMNd 
races,  and  the  extension  of  benefits  nov^  conferred  upon  anj 
of  them,  constitute  the  business  of  this  society  so  far  as  ks  in* 
fluence  can  be  carried;  and  as  it  is  to  work  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  opinion,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  jfwmAj 
guided,  it  will  rapidly  and  steadily  obtain  general  favour.  Thk 
society,  indeed,  is  scarcely  new  to  the  public  even  in  form;  aid 
its  objects  have  long  been  under  tlie  serious  contemplatiov  of  lo 
many  worthy  and  eminent  persons,  that,  with  prudent  activity 
its  efforts  tor  the  relief  of  uncivilized  millions,  now  kiM«» 
to  be  suffering  from  ages  of  ill-regulated  colonization,  will  excice^ 
neral  sympathy ;  and  it  will  not  fan  of  receiving  from  the  least  expecteil 
quarters  zealous  co-operation  in  every  well*  conceived  meason, 
to  secure  those  millions  a  happier  future.  In  fact  the  time  is 
come,  when  the  good  seed  sown  by  a  few  individuals  in  the  lilt 
century — not  to  go  back  to  a  more  remote  period — ia  fiiit]W- 
ducing  rich  harvests.  One  of  tliese  harvests,  the  AbelUkmif 
British  Colonial  Slavery ^  is  almost  gathered  in ;  and  the  inoii^ 
parable  men  who  first  advocated  that  cause ;  the  Granville  ShaifV 
of  Britain,  and  the  Benezets  of  France  and  America ;  were  i|v 
as  earnest  protectors  of  the  free  coloured  races  as  they  wev^d^ 
termined  vindicsitors  of  freedom  for  negro  slaves.  It  raiBt-k 
remembered,  that  on  this  subject  the  same  spirit  is  afaHMi' 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  prompted  the  puritam  ti 
raise  the  then  large  sum  of  £7000  by  parochial  coUectioiis  H 
found  the  New  England  Company,*  for  tlie  instruction  of  ioiau^ 
under  Eliot;  and  that  spirit  is  now  a  hundredfold  monsu 
and  incomparably  more  ably  gnided. 


*  Mr.  Hume  latclv  inove<I  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  aecouttsf 
this  company  ;  and  lie  was  met  bv  the  stranj^e  assertion,  tliat  the  newf  ik* 
miflcd  by  the  people  wa5;  (riven  to  a  private  body,  which  owes  no  rrnpoiiT*^ 

to  parliament.  .  .  •  ■ 


lliis  advauiced  sjtate  of  opinion  in  fairour  of  the  obdms  of  the 
eoloured  races  should  be  well  understood,  in  order -to  fornira 
sound  judgment  of  the  influence  which  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  may ./^MK^t/A  exercise,  to  stop  the  carnage  now  afflicting 
all  the  colonies  in  turn.  It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  recapito* 
late  a  few  leading  circumstances  which  show  the  society's  advaik- 
tBgeous  position  m  this  respect. 

/  The  gigantic  work  of  abolishing  negro  slavery  has  of  lalse 
abstNrbed  public  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  its  kindred  subjee^ 
jiisHce  to  the  free-Kioloured people,,  only  as  the  abolition  qfthe  slave 
iradej  preceded  that  of  slavery  in  British  colonies.  From  tile 
first,  slavery  and  injustice  to  the  free  blacks  were  seen  to  be 
bfanches  of  one  wide  spread  evil,  oppression  springing  from  pr^ 
JwHce  of  colour  ;  and  tliis  again,  a  mighty  branch  of  a  greater  evil, 
oppression  inflicted  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak  from  time  imni^ 
morial,  and  throughout  the  whole  human  family  without  distino- 
tion  of  race.  Not  only  was  Granville  Sharpe  a  friend  to  the  free 
Omai,  whilst  he  hazarded  an  estate  in  vindicating  at  law  the  rights 
of  the  slave  Somerset ;  and  not  only  did  that  admirable  man  by 
aa  appeal  to  parliament,  stop  for  a  while  the  military  execution  of 
the  free  Cknbbs  of  St.  Vincent's,  whilst  he  was  amongst  the  few 
first  founders  of  an  anti-slavery  committee — but  the  great  advo- 
cates of  the  vaiii^davery  cause  of  every  other  class  even  when 
fighting  the  particular  battle  of  the  slave,  also  took  up  the  larger 
ground  of  universal  justice  to  all  coloured  people.  In  1792,  Mr. 
Pitt  placed  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  true  light,  when 
he  declared  that  the  civilization  of  Africa  was  the  leading  feature 
of  the  question  and  he  gave  it  the  right  character  when  he  illusr 
trated  the  prospects  of  the  African  by  referring  to  the  '  savage ' 
manners  of  the  Britons  under  the  domination  of  Rome,  antici- 
pating for  all  Africa,  a  future  career  of  calm  industry,  a  legitimate 
and  l^eficial  commerce,  ad\'ancement  in  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
and  the  cheering  life  of  pure  religion,*  as  consequences  of  the 
abolition  of  tlie  slave-trade.  Although  the  lawyers,  generally, 
were  adverse  to  abolition,  t  Bentham,  the  ally  of  Wilberforce  m 
(hat    cause,   found   somewhat    later    in    the   sufferings  of    the 


*  On  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  April  2nd,  Viifl,  This  is  the  speech 
cm  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  says, — *  Windham,  who  !>eurs  no  love  to  Pitt,  tells 
me  tliafc  Fox  and  Grey  ajpreed  with  hiin  in  tliinking  Pitt's  epeech  cue  of  Uic 
most  extraordinary  displays  of  eloquence  they  ever  heard.  For  tlie  last 
twenty  minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  inspired.  He  was  dilating  on  the 
future  pronpectH  of  civilixing  Africay  a  topic  which  I  had  guggvuttd  to  him  in 
ike  morning,' — Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol,  ii.  p.  04(5. 

t  The  l)ar  were  all  afi^ainst  us.  Fox  could  scarcely  prevent  Erskine  from 
making  a  set  speech  in  favour  of  the  trade.* — ib.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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aboriginal  inhabitaotg  of  New  South  Wales  from  cmiTictB^  a 
oiost  powerfidi  argument  against  transportation,  wken  tbe  gorero- 
ment  of  that  day  subjected  those  abongines^  along twilh  tlie  negro 
Indians  and  all  other  native  tribes  to  a  common  system  of  opprat- 
•ion.  Men  of  letters  were  early  converts  to  the  Setter  opinions,^ 
and  about  this  period,  Campbell,  a  brilliant  representative  of  tbe 
poetical  genius  of  Britain^  tlien  in  the  youthful  freshneiH  of  his  neit 
powers,  embraced  tbe  whole  eastern,  and  western,  and  aoouiem 
world,  the  Hindoo,  the  Red  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Sosth 
'  Sea  Islander,  in  his  glorious  aspirations  after  better  times,  whes 
all  tlie  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  oppressed  coloured  tribes  skonU 
cease.  In  1812,  the  transportation  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  llomilly  amongst  its  members,  appealed  wamily, 
although  in  vain,  on  behalf  of  the  cruelly  treated  AustraliBBi^ 
Not  long  before,  sympathy  was  successfully  roused  by  a-  do- 
cument published  in  an  English  newspaper  in  &voar  ■  ctf  the 
persecuted  free  Hottentots;  and  in  1822,  Wilberfonae,  in  Ae 
same  spint  which  ever  guided  him,  stimulated  the  ministers  to 
extend  protection  to  that  people  as  well  as  to  the  slaves  of  Soatk 
Africa;  and  so  to  save  them  at  once  from  oppression  and  barbs* 
rism.  Still  more  recently  the  cause  of  the  free  black,  and^  bfowi, 
and  red  man,  somewhat  neglected,  but  never  fomitten  by  pkilss- 
thropists,  has  been  resumed  by  Mr.  Buxton^  a  leading.  finesdt» 
the  slave.  .;•'■'• 

Pending  such  somewhat  isolated,  and  often  casual  effoitssf  the 
lay  friends  of  the  free  coloured  tribes,  which,  however  piiove,  thiA 
their  cause  was  far  from  being  entirely  lost  sight  o^  the  missionsriii 
were  slowly,  but  unceasingly,  raising  up  defences  for  it  in  latissi 
colonies,  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements.  The '  ctBad 
authorities,  whom  they  watched,  were  for  Uie  most  part  jealsni^f 
them ;  and  the  portions  of  the  colonists  whom  they  cshediedi'.sa* 
wisely  depreciated  and  opposed  them.  But  many 
among  both  public  officers  and  colonists,  show  that  if  the 
governmeut  will  be  impartial  and  active,  the  most  inlpi 
classes  may  be  expected  to  become  just.  The  regular  piiMiiBriip 
of  missionary  reports  has  spread  the  knowledge  of  imporlsnf /de- 
tails with  success  among  their  steadily  increasmg  bodiest  «f  SM^ 
tributors,  of  whom  many  are  colonists. 

■  • I 

-~~- .•>  !T  ^m 

•  In  'Horace  Walpolc's  Letters/  tliere  is  a  ftno  passaro^  pfovji^' tlii|i V 
felt  all  tlic  horrors  of  neg^o  slavery  when  it  was  a  settled  tmng  inM^'ttMi^ 
Granville  Sharpe  had  scarcely  heirun  his  labours  of  half  a  century. 

f  The  increase  may  be  inferred  from  tlic  following  &cts: 
The  Baptist  Missionary  Society^  founded  in  171>2  locreose  in  1637    £Vfi^ 
The  London      ditto        ditto  ^        ditto        1794    ditto      diUo         £7Ui38i 
The  Church      ditto        ditto         ditto         1800    ditto      ditto         M0^ 
The  Wesleyan  ditto        ditto  remodelled  in  1815    ditto      ditto        SBkfPi 


.  In  addidon  to  these  lij^ecial  demcmairatioiis  of  intorast^  die  sdCr- 
oosfal  agitatioo  of  the  abolidoa  of  dw  tinw>»liwdn  and  <of  slavorjF^ 
ha9  raised  nnmeroiis  topics,  by  which  die  publk  miad  Imw  be* 
come  femiiijurized  to  the  opinion  that  oolonred  rtceft  sore  faUf 
capable  of  civilizadon ;  a  hypothesis  to  which  ample  justice  has 
been  done  by  the  travellers  ^  of  the  last  seyenty^  years  in  mi*9 
civiiized  lands. 

.  iTbese  things  show,  that  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  may 
reasonably  depend  upon  receiving  immediate  support,  through  the 
active  sympathy  of  a  large  and  enlightened  body, — men  and 
women,  who  will  come  to  this  branch  of  the  general  cause  the 
more  earnestly,  as  their  intelligence  and  zeal  will  have  been 
proved  in  their  successful  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  There 
IS  proof,  also,  which  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  adduce,  that  suck 
support  may  be  obtained  by  the  society  from  another  quarter, 
where  a  decided  change  in  favour  of  the  coloured  races  is  taking 
place.  This  is  occurring  amongst  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  in  the  act  of  becoming  colonists,  and 
amongst  their  friends  at  home ;  and  the  change  is  of  special  im- 
portance, inasmuch,  as  at  the  dme  of  its  occurrence,  colonizadoti 
18  taking  a  character  in  a  great  measure  new,  and  it  will  socm^ 
probably,  be  conducted  upon  principles,  and  on  a  scale  calculated 
to  throw  even  our  own  former  colonial  enterprises  into  the  shade* 
In  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  number  of  emigrants  has  veh 
creased  from  an  average  of  5000  a-year,  the  amount  during  the  ten 
first  years,  after  the  general  peace,  to  20,000  a^year,  during  the 
five  years,  ending  1831,  and  to  70,000  aryear  in  the  last  fivKi 
years ;  and  of  694,969,  who  have  emigratecl  in  the  last  thirteen 
yeans,  433,818  have  gone  in  the  last  six  years.^  This  inoreasei 
too,  is  likely  to  prove  the  beginning  only  of  a  still  more  wonderful 
aoffmentadon  of  the  number  of  colonial  emigrants.  A  great  future 
fieU,  Australia  east,  north,  west,  and  south  is  scarcely  yet  opened; 
and  in  one  colony  there.  New  South  Wales,  the  provision  of  means 
of  emigration  in  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  has  already  in  five  years 
sprung  from  £13,000  to  £130,000  per  annum. 

With  such  a  prospect  of  the  rapid  transfer  of  the  wilder* 
ness  to  a  new  race  of  men,  it  is  a  consolatory  &ct,  that 
these  prosperous  settlers  may  be  expected  to  go  forth  with  im- 
proved sentiments  towards  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  soil. 
It  is  these  improved  sentiments,  and  the  measures  which  they 
have  dictated,  that  consdtute  the  change  referred  to;  and  unde- 
niable documents  attest  that  it  has  really  begun  to  take  place* 


*  Tbc  names  of  Spamnan,  Le  V&illant,  Barrow,  Thompson,  and  Prin^lo, 
in  die  example  of  Boutli  Africa  alone,  will  readily  occur  to  all  readers  of 
forcifi^n  travels,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  in  the  text 

f  House  of  Commons  Papen^  for  1888,  No.  (388. 
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The  first  improvements  to  be  met  with  in  modern  coloiiixatioB 
on  this  head,  are  the  promises  made  in  favour  of  tlie  natives  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  new  colony  of  South  Australia.  Thh 
hais  been  followed  up  in  the  present  year  by  the  better  biU  for  coIck 
uizing  New  2Cealand;  and  although  neither  the  promised  ffuwr^nteei 
of  the  South  Australia  commissioners,  nor  the  New  Zeamnd  Asfto* 
ciation's  specified  measures,  accomplish  so  much  as  the  safety  of  ihe 
aborigines  demands,  they  are  both  incomparably  superior  to  any 
scheme  of  colonization  ever  planned,  not  excepting  even  Williaia 
Peun  's.  1 1  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  tliat  they  leave  the  systeiA  of 
the  colonial  office  at  an  unmeasurable  distance  behind.  For  ex^ 
ample,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  either  case  to  change  ow 
law,  which  prevents  the  natives  giving  evidence,  except  on  oath ; 
and  as  they  have  no  form  of  oath  in  their  omn  law,  they  can  never 
be  \>itnesses  in  our  courts — an  evil  which  daily  produces  nuneiis 
effects  to  them  in  all  the  colonies.  What  sort  of  a  chance  woold  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  have  of  justice  in  courts  of  law,  and  come 
quently  of  advancement  in  civilization,  if  they  were  prohibited  Id 
give  evidence  in  any  litigated  case  ?  Yet  all  the  natives  if 
Australia,  all  the  New  Zealanders,  all  the  Indians  of  AmericB^ 
and  all  the  South  Africans,  who  happen  not  to  be  Christians, — and 
among  them  the  converts  are  few — are  in  this  deplorable  case.  The 
report  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  notices  the  fact,  but 
the  Commons'  Committee  neglected  it. 

In  the  South  Australian  case,  provision  is  promised  for  ob* 
taining  land  from  the  natives  by  treaty ;  for  reserving  one-fifUi  of 
it  for  their  use ;  for  protectmg  them  by  a  special  i^nt;  iv 
making  their  subsistence  a  charge  on  the  new  colony ;  forinstnidiitf 
them ;  for  building  asylums  for  them;  and  for  takingmeans  to  teao 
them  habits  of  industry.  The  New  Zealand  bill  besides  secorii; 
most  of  these  points,  has  a  provision  of  great  importance  for  the  rela- 
tive comfort  and  respectability  of  the  native  chiefs  during  dtfir 
difficult  progress  towards  civilizalion.  Before  colonies  were  cm* 
templatcd  for  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  govemmieDt 
had  the  sole  administration  of  this  department,  without  aSbrcb^t* 
the  last  moment  the  most  insignificant  means  for  civilisiiup'theit* 
tivos.  How  little,  indeed,  the  government  has  shared  the  impMm* 
ment  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  is  demonstrated  by  lie  cut 
of  all  the  colonies  in  Australia,  where  official  power  is  coiiiplelB,td 
popular  control  a  nullity.  Nevertheless  at  the  Suvaik  Siftf 
down  to  almost  tlie  last  intelligence,  the  most  atrocious' diflrqpri 
of  tlie  rights  of  humanity  was  proclaimed  in  the  gumjuiMi^ 
orders  ;*  and  tlie  new  settlement  of  1838,  is  founded  near  Mclviiii 
Island  witliout  a  single  legislative  guarantee  in  &TOur  cftk 


*  Oovcrmiicnt  order  of  July,  1837. 
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natives,  whose  remembrance  of  our  former  occupation  of  their 
oMintiyk  replete  with  images  of  horror.* 
/ '  !Tfae  cause  of  the  improvement  in  the  South  Australiam  and  New 
8^and  caseS)  is,  that  private  parties  have,  in  a  gfreal  degree^ 
caught  the  good  spirit  of  the  times,  whilst  the  'Ministers  ot  the 
erotm  have  adhered  to  former  prejudices,  unless  when  particulav 
influences  compelled  a  change.  It  may,  therefore^  be  asserted  witk 
tnlth,  that  the  parties  to  such  colonies,  abroad  and  at  home,  are 
Ukely  to  become  valuable  administrators  of  any  good  new  system 
tiutt  may  be  devised  in  favour  of  the  aborigines.  '•»- 

:  in  this  state  of  the  question,  it  is  obvious  that  a  society  spei 
eially  devoted  to  its  discussion,  and  to  the  coloured  tribes  in  and. 
near  the  colonies,  has  taken  upon  itself  what  will  justly  be  held 
tO' be  a  grave  trust,  for  the  dfue  discharge  of  which  a  solemn  ae» 
count  will  be  required ;  and  so  far  from  meeting  with  lukewarm^ 
tiessin  the  public,  the  Society  is  exposed  to  some  hazard  ofdis* 
appointing  not  only  the  sangfuine,  but  even  the  calmest  friends  'of 
the  cause  which  its  members  have  voluntarily  put  themselves  for4 
ward  to  defend.  The  religious  and  scientific  public  have  already 
acquired  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  subject;  and  the  men  m 
business  begin  to  understand  it  They  who  maintain  that  it  is 
the  destiny  of  coloured  to  be  destroyed  by  white  people,  have 
lost  the  power  they  once  had  of  stifling  the  common  principles  of 
justice,  so  as  to  realize  their  theory  by  making  the  intercoufse 
between  the  two  races  destructive  to  the  weaker.  Assuredly, 
then,  the  expectation  that  something  can  be  speedily  effected  to 
carry  those  common  principles  of  justice  into  practice  is  general 
and  strong;  and  the  knowledge  of  all  who  publicly  advocate  this 
weighty  cause  ought  to  be  proportionably  accurate  and  extensive; 
their  minds  free  from  any  undue  bias;  and  their  activity  un« 
wearied  in  order  successfully  to  meet  its  great  diiSculties. 
-  A  brief  examination  of  the  documents  published  by  the  Society 
will  show  in  what  degree  it  is  likely  to  accomplish  the  task  it  haft 
undert^iken. 

;  In  the  first  place,  its  general  scheme  is  admirable.  To  become 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  truth  as  to  what  is  doing  in  the 
ooionies,  and  wherever  civilized  men  are  in  communication  with 
the  uncivilized;  and  to  make  the  truth  public,  would  alone  go  fait 
towards  remedying  nine-tenths  of  tlie  errors  committed  and 
wrongs  done  there.  One  of  the  speakers  at  tlie  late  Anniversary, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  said  well,  in  reference  to  this  leading 
feature  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  that  it  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  home  and  colonial  proceedings 
by  which  the  happiness  and  interest  of  the  Aborigines  are 
affected,  and  so,  to  carry  the  power  of  public  opinion  abroad. 

■  -■■  -^^■■^^ .-.Mi.  »m       ^  ■■■■■    ■       ■■    ^W— ^— ^-^  ^M^— ^-^^^^M— —  »         ■  *    W^'         i-^-i.!^—  ■■■Ml.  I  MMlM         . 

•  See  '  Voyage  Round  the  World,'  by  Dr.  Wilson,  1835. 
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The  report  too  insists  with  honest  ener^  on  the  HhxmMequenfe  of 
facts  being  now  concealed,  or  coloured  by  ienUsntUd  partiu,  iM>ami 
out  of  the  government    Hence,  it  aiids  tniljr,  the  exisHmeeqfthnt 
apathy  in  the  public  mind^  which  could  fwt  prevail  if  theprddic^ 
were  cUhwedy  that  ought  never  to  be  denied.    An  extensive  oer* 
respondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  personal  communica- 
tion in  London  with  people  of  colour,  and  others  who  have  visited 
uncivilized  tribes,  toiJ^ether  with  the  legislative  proceedings  wfaidi 
may  be  adopted,  will  soon  supply  a  mass  of  valuable  nnateriaiBy 
which  it  seems  a  part  of  the  Society's  plan  to  publish  in  variooi 
forms.     Such  publications  in  a  regular  journal,  will  be  looked  for 
with  anxiety  by  all  who  know  how  indispensable  it  is  to  have 
correct  and  full  information,  quich  enough  upon  the  oocurrtmet  cf 
remote  events  to  obtain  general  attention  whilst  their  mterat  is 
urgent^  and  before  an  erroneous  coarse  of  policy  has  been  ttdopkd 
by  the  government  in  consequence  of  the  PUBLIC  being  ignorant 
of  facts.     When  the  public  shall  be  regularly  inform^  of  wkit 
is  reported  to  the  government,  there  will  be  a  far  better  piospaet 
than  at  present,  that  the  measures  of  our  rulers  will  be  in  ii^' 
cordance  with  sound  principles,  and  be  justified  by  tbe  retLatto  tf 
colonial  aifairs.     Curious,  and  scarcely  credible  fiusts  to  ^xnfinn 
these  remarks,  are  disclosed  in   the   first  three   mge*  of'  tiie 
very  last  parliamentary   volume  of   papers    on   South   Afiifaft. 
By  the  House  of  Commons'  papers  for  1837,  No.  503,  pp.  1-^ 
it  appears    in   Lord  Glenelg's    own   des|)atch,   dated    Mareh, 
1836,  that  on  a  frontier  which  has  given  rise  to  as  much  discos- 
sion  as  that  between   Holland  and   Belgium,  namely,  -onf'the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  ^ntkneMU 
^settlements^  of  the  existence  of  which,'  the  Secretary  of 'SwIp 
says,  *  HE  WAS  not  apprized;  '  although  it  appears  tint  aooM  of 
them  were  included  in  a  regular  magistracy  so  long'  ago  aslbf 
year  1813,  and  others  of  them  were  expressly  sanctioned  by 
despatches  from  Downing-street.     Yet  the  destruction  of  tbeie 
settlements  was  ordered  in  the  famous  despatch  of  the  Mth  4f 
December,  1835,  which  is  the  subject  of  panegyric  from  fke 
Aborigines  Protection  Society;  and  in  other  points  the  praiMJt 
merited.     Mere  accident  only,  saved  the  colony  from  die  Sh 
describable   embarrassments   which  such   an   order,   arriviii|f  ii 
South  Africa  at  such  a  conjuncture,  must  have  occasioned.  Aneir 
governor  happened  to  be  in  London,  whose  previous  local  ezpe* 
rieiice,  and  attentive  reading  of  despatches  in   the   coijonial 
OFFICE,  enabled  him  to  give  Lord  Glenelg  intelligence,  the  hear- 
ing of  which  must  have  made  his  ears  tmgle.     Counter-orders 
were  accordingly  sent  off,  and  with  characteristic  carelessness^  to 
correct  the  mischief  if  possible.     But  the  warning  was  fiiveti  in 
vain  as  to  a  most  important  part  of  the  matter.     Mr.  SlookeD- 
Strom,  the  Governor,  who  was  m  London,  to  refer  the.S«orolH]Fitf 


State  to  ^a  despatofa  from  the  Colonial  office,'  seriondy  aini  atit 
sarcastically  mentioiis  his  own  ^attempt,'  in  1834,  to  awaken  ih^i^ 
government  to  the  alarming  condition  of  the  interior,  in  conse^ 
qtience  of  the  emigration  m  Cape  colonists ;  and  now  again  in 
1636,  as  the  Commissioners  ot  Inquiry,  and  others  had  done 
before,*  he  points  out  their  probable  collision  with  the  natives, 
whioh  it  was  fearful  to  contemplate.  But  the  government  was 
not  to  be  awakened,  and  in  1837  and  1838,  the  storm  had  bunst 
Yfbh  awfial  fury  over  the  devoted  land.f  The  printing  sudbi' 
despatches  speedily  after  their  beine  written  would  cause -dietai 
to  be  read  more  profitably;  and  the  Aborigines  Protection  So^neft]^ 
will  deserve  general  support  if  it  execute  ks  plan  of  giving^  as 
Heheap  publications'  on  this  branch  of  colonial  amurs^ 

On  anodier  capital  point  the  Society  is  right,  in  .mak« 
in^  a  most  wise  and  valuable  declaration  in  £&vour  of.  Britisk 
ookmiflEation-^not  indeed  as  now  managed,  but  such  as  it  may  be<^ 
oome.  '■  It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  founded  rather  on  experience)' 
savs  the  Report,  ^than  on  any  essential  principle  in  the  natore  •<]£ 
<tae  case,  that  the  coloured  races  must  inevitably  perish  afr 
^civilisation  and  Christianity  advance.  Whatever  -past  facts  Jttay 
'be,  and  unquestionably  thev  are  painful  enough,  they  are  not 
< evidence  that  no  better  scneme  of  oolonissation  can  be-  found 
<  compatible  with  the  safetv  and  improvement  of  the  Aborigines. 
<We  cannot  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  establishment  ^f  a 
^  civilized  community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uncivilized  tribc^ 
^tmui  be  iniurious  to  the  latter,  without  supposing  something 
'extremely  defective  and  improper  in  the  regumtions  and  princi- 
'  pies  of  the  former.  Let  these  be  corrected,  and  the  evils 
'must  be  diminished/ 

The  announcement  of  this  opinion  is  important  at  the  present 
moment,  when  two  parties  are  in  conflict  on  the  subject;  and 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  British  colonization  under  a  new  system^ 
by  this  body,  of  which  Mr.  Fowel  Buxton  is  President,  ift 
the  more  satisfactory,  as  the  contrary  doctrine  was  pro- 
pounded last  year  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  of  which  the  same  gentleman  was  chairman.  The  Society's 
sounder  view  of  the  matter  is  in  accordance  with  a  previous  report 
of  the  same  committee  in  1836,  which  resolves  that  the  old 
*  SYSTEM '  of  government  as  to  the  Aborigines  required  reform, 
and  that  its  reform  was  not  difficult.     In  the  Second  Report, 


*  E.  G.  Philip's  Heseaiches,  1828 ;  and  Bannisters  Huincone  Policy,  1830. 

f  In  die  first  battle,  the  emigrants  lost  more  than  forty  people^,  and  de- 
stroyed more  than  400  natives.  In  tlie  last  they  lost  270  people.  The  num- 
bers of  the  natives  killed  is  not  reported :  300  white  women  and  children 
have  been  killed^  and  Ifae  \nur*itr  iiow  caifyingf  on  'vHtlr  the  utmost  iaty; 
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that  of  1837,  there  was  a  mysterious  abandonment  of  the  right 
impression  of  1836;  an  impression  made  by  the  exBminaitioA  of 
witnesses  during  two  Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  justified  by 
the  evidence  taken  in   the  third  session,  as  to  the  desirableneM ' 
and  facility  of  a    reform  of  the  bad  system.     The  effect  ^ 
this  abandonment  and  reaction   was,  that  the   Colonial  office^ 
where  that  bad  system  is  fostered,  has  hitherto  escaped  tbe  nidi» 
cal.  correction  without  which  all  efforts  to  protect  and  improve  di0 1 
Aborigines  in  and  near  our  colonies,  will  oe  vain.     At  the  Ami*- 
versary,    Sir    Edward   CuUen    Smith,    responded    satisfiustorilf 
to  the    opinions  thus  expressed   in    the    Report,   and  8troBgl|^' 
maintained  that  as  'colonization  wrongly  conducted   was  a  gnit'< 

*  curse,  so  rightly  conducted  it  would  confer  great  blessings  oi)"C-;^ 
'  country;'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  turn  the  carse  id  W\ 
blessing  there  is  now  wanted  in  our  administration  of  frksl>;' 
concerns  independent  coloured  people  tlie  same  *  new  prifteiptetf'" 
and  new  machinery,'  which  Mr.  Clarkson  has  called  for  in-M  ' 
analogous  case.  '  It  is  idle,'  says  he  most  justly,  ^  to  talk  ofpn^f ' 
'  tection,  or  redress  of  grievances  in  a  slave  colony,  unless  yM>>- 
'  act  on  new  principles.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  eodeif'^ 
'  laws  framed  expressly  in  belialf  of  the  Coolies  before  the  opfci''' 
<  in  council  was  sent  out,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  be  acted  upon-  lii 

'  soon  as  they  should  have  set  foot  in  Guiana.     There  sbeyU 
'  also  have  been  set  up  some  new  7nachinery  for  the  more  impsP' 
*tial  distribution  of  Justice.' — (Letter  from  Thomas  Clarksoo<to' 
Lord  Brougham,  on  the  New   British  Slave  Trade,   May  !W^ ' 
1838:  Commentator,  No.  IX.,  p.  197.)  -  '- 

Tlie  new  system^  thus  indispensable  to  the  reform  of  oofante^' 
tlon,  would  have  been*  a  natural  result  of  the  labours  of  ik'- 
Commons'  Committee  appointed  in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  sialft- 
of  the  Aborigines  in  and  near  British  settlements.  The  SocMlyiit'^ 
which  we  speak  considers  that  ^one  principal  reason  that  no  inpoM^ '* 
^ant  practical  measure  of  a  legislative  character'  has  been'pi#^>) 
posed,  is  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buxton  from  Parliament;  anaitf'^ 
Report  contains  only  a  few  recommendations  on  the  sulMV^ 
stating  that,  although  a  general  measure  is  needed,  ^the  SottStf!^ 
^  aware  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty,  only  ventures  to  csbA|s4(^ 
^  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  legislature,   withouti^ 

*  tempting  to  draw  a  Bill.'  .'  •-' 

Looking,  however,  to  the  names  on  the  Society's  Committll/ 
comprising,  as  it  docs,  six  members  of  the  House  ot  ComnMHiSi-ilB-^ 
considering  that  scarcely  a  ship  reaches  F.ngland  from  the  ooiUQhV? 
within  the  Society's  range,  without  intelligence  of  some  sanguinary 
events,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  a  Bill  has  not  beca  pw" ' 
sented  in  the  present  Session  by  some  of  those  able  members. JP^ 
Lushington,  Mr.  C.  Lushingt^m,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  HindlejbMlA 
Mr.  Pease,  form  a  list  not  to  be  matched  in  any  former  yal^ 
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)V;enUghtened  freedom  from  legale  ciYJl  and  reUgioiis-  pr^ 
ibtaA  at  the  same  time,  for  Uie  l^gal.*  ability  iadis^ 
\6i.i9  the  tmks  If  all  these  gentlemen  are  l»o  mudh 
id  with  other  engagements  to  do  jusliee  to  the  subject  in 
m^i  it  m^st  not  be  forgotten  that  parliamentary:^  leaders 
nm  be  wanting  if  good  matter  be  well  prepared,  and  dol^ 
k<mt  of  doors.  It  may  therefore  be  suggested  with  confi*' 
;o  the  Society,  that  the  remainder  of  the  present  year  joaaH  • 
more  profitably  employed  by  its  Committee,  than  in  preparv*, 
terials  for  resolutions,  for  public  meetings,  and  for  petitions 
ament  and  the  queen,  to  serve  as  introductions  to  a  new 
.4md  particularly  as  the  basis  of  a  new  law ;  and  there  is 

slightest  ground  of  doubt,  that  the  Society's  JoumeU^  or. 
op  publications  which  its  Report  mentions,  might  in  the 
i^  to  come  before  parliament  meets  again,  be  filled  with 
I  from  every  region  under  the  sun  where  British  rule 
hi  to  justify  and  explain^  the  kind  of  system  for  which 
f*  all  parties  now  calL  Such  petitions  well  supported^ 
(probably  bring  the  Society  usefully  and  honoiurably 
1  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1839. 
ifittbject  of  a  new  code  is  intimately  connected  with  <  the 
i  cf  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Tribes^ 
ntedwUh  comments^^  by  the  Society;  and  it  is  not  foreign 
Gojtnation  of  a  new  code  to  announce,  that  the  Conomittee 
Biitish  and  Foreign  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  have 
a  prize  of  £50,  given  by  one  of  their  members,  for  the- 
May  on  the  present  state  of  the  uncivilized  and  defenceless 

on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  diminution  of  their 
rS)  and  to  their  debased  condition ;  and  on  the  best  means 
;6cting  them,  and  of  promoting  their  advancement.  A 
%  to  be  attached  to  each  Essay.  A  letter,  enclosing  the 
f  the  Author,  and  indorsed  with  the  motto,  must  also  be 
led,  and  will  be  returned  unopened  to  the  unsuccessful 
ites.  The  Essays  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  No.  4, 
ield-street,  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
ber,  1838. 

[uent  occasions  will  offer  themselves  for  the  discussion  of 
ious  important  topics  which  come  within  the  range  of  this 
''s  labours;  such  for  example,  ?a  treaties  with  Aboriginal 

colonization  upon  improved  principles,  and  Colonial 
ment  in  South  Africa,  as  to  all  which,  the  Society  has  re-^ 

;.■!■■ I     « '  ■ '  ■         ■»< « I    ■ 

happen  to  Icnow  that  the  subject  of  a  genei^l  law  in  behalf  of  the 
leg  MS  been  brought  formally  und^r  the  oopsWeration  of  mttnbers  of  \ 
we  of  Commons,  unconnected  with  this  Society.  -^    •'  1    -*.' 

IV.  B   B 
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corded  in  its  ^coDiments  '  an  entirely  different  opinion  from  that 
declared  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1837. 
These  comments  as  far  as  they  ^o,  are  made  in  an  independent 
spirit;  but  while  they  charge  'abruptness  of  conclusion'  upon 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  themselves  also  fiedl  singularly 
short  of  the  full  merits  of  the  case,  as  established  by  oral  evi- 
dence, by  late  official  papers,  and  by  clear  colonial  history.  The 
Society's  Report  goes  beyond  this  fault  of  omission.  For  exam- 
ple, whilst  all  parties  are  agreed  that  the  results  of  our  existing 
systein  of  colonization  has  been  destructive  to  the  Aborigines, 
and  no  man  doubts  but  that  the  Home  administration  has  lon^; 
been  guilty  of  persevering  in  tliat  system  against  daily  experieooe 
of  its  iniquity,  the  general  inference  from  all  the  Society's  docu- 
ments taken  together,  as  much  as  from  the  Report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  is  that  reform  in  the  government  itself  is  not 
needed.  Both  seem  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Colonial 
office; — than  which  disposition,  there  could  not  perhaps  be  con- 
ceived one  more  fatiil  to  the  great  objects  involved  in  the  question. 
A  wiser  spirit  may  be  framed  by  a  consideration  of  the  tnidtf 
declared  in  the  followin*j  remarks  from  Mr.  Howitt's  able  work  oo 
Colonization,  which  we  hope  shortly  to  introduce  to  our  readeis. 

'  We  have  now  followed  the  Europeans  to  every  r^on  of  the  glob^ 

and  seen  them  planting  colonies  and  peopling  new  landsy  ^wd  ererj 

where  we  have  found  tliem  the  same — a  lawless  and  domineering  net^ 

seizing  on  the  earth  as  if  they  were  the  first-born  of  the  creation,  hxh 

ing  a  presumptive  right  to  murder  and  dispossess  all  other  people.  Fir 

more  than  three  centuries  we  have  glanced  back  at   them  in  ibk 

course,  and  every  where  they  have  had  the  Word  of  God  in  thw 

mouth,  and  the  deeds  of  darkness  in  their  hand Many  fl* 

the  evils  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  but  there  is  and  can  be  no  evil 

like  that  monstrous  and  earth-encompassing  evil,  which  the  Earo|Miii 

have  committed  against  the  Aborigines  of  every  country  in  whidi  tkef 

have  settled.    And  in  what  country  have  thev  not  settled  ?    It  iiota 

said  as  a  very  pretty  speech,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  domoMdi 

of  our  youthful  queen ;  but  who  dares  to  tell  us  the  more  hiiiMf 

truth,  that  it  never  sets  on  the  scenes  of  our  injusti<5^  and  opprewiflBii 

For  more  than  three  centuries,  and  dtown  to  the  very  W 

hour,  as  this  volume  testifies,  has  this  system,  stupid  as  it  is  wicfal 

been  going  on.     Thank  God,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  appears  at  lot! 
*  *  *  • 

'  The  cause  of  the  Aborigines  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths  el  lb 
population  of  the  globe.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  hawairt 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  raise  its  head  amongst  the  W0t 
noble  Societies  for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  and  the  elevation  rf  ki- 
manity,  that  adorn  tliis  country.  Such  a  Society  must  beoostae 
the  most  active  and  powerful  agents  of  universal  jusfiee:  hi 
that,  or  nothing, — for  the  evil  whicli  it  has  to  put  dov  a  is 
and  strong  beyond  all  others.     It  cannot  fail  withofiiC    be 
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I  to  the  natioD— for  the  honour  of  the  nation^  its  Christian  ze^Ij 
Its  commercial  interests,  are  all  bound  up  witii  it.  Where  are 
x>  look  for  a  guarantee  for  the  removal  of  the  foulest  stains  on 
anity  and  the  Christian  name  ?  Our  government  may  be  well 
ised  to  adopt  juster  measures ;  but  governments  are  not  yei  formed 
wse  principles^  and  with  those  views,  that  will  warrant  us  to  He- 
\  upon  them.* 


VIII.  Strike  hut  Hear :  a  Correspondence  between  the  Comjnfer 
' '  What  ?  and  who  says  it  T  and  the  Editor  of  the  Christian 
bServer.  With  a  Dedication  to  the  Conductors  of  that  Work.  By 
IHN  Search.     8vo.  pp.  64.      London :  Ward  and  Co. 

IE  editor  of  the  *  Christian  Observer/  has  lately  been 
making  a  dead  set  at  the  ^  Eclectic  Review.'  His  right  to 
ihis  is  undoubted;  the  taste  and  temper  displayed  in  it 
perhaps,  questionable;  its  power  to  injure  us  is  not  very  appa- 
.  In  the  present  article,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  reply  to  the 
iL  of  our  contemporary.  We  merely  purpose  showing,  that  he 
»>mmitted  one  or  two  not  unimportant  mistakes^  and  that  as 
lur  silence,  he  and  his  friends  the  other  *  conductors  of  the 
istian  Observer'  are  the  last  persons  that  ought  to  conaplain. 
i^e  have  only  at  hand  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the 
server' — from  the  first,  we  learn  that  the  editor  attacked  us 
Tanoary,  an  extract  from  his  article  being  given.  In  that 
KCt  in  advancing  to  his  denunciation  of  3ie  ^  Ecleotic,'  h^ 
}tB  three  names  from  the  list  of  more  than  thirty  gentlemen 
promised  us  literary  contributions  when  we  entered  on  our 
iirs — these  are.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Binnoy. 
Be  gentleman  are  thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
what  he  is  pleased  to  condemn.  In  the  remarks,  with  which 
extract  of  January  is  accompanied  in  July,  Dr.  Vaughan, 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Bmney  a^n  figure,  and  a  readiness  is  ex- 
led  that  if  they  will  ^  disclaim  the  doctrines  which  pass  under 
ir  names  as  Eclectic  co-operators,  their  disclaimer  will  be 
dly  inserted.'  This  offer  was  made,  especially,  to  Dr. 
gpan,  his  name  having  occasioned  the  July  paper,  but  was,  of 
ge^  common  to  the  others  who  with  him  had  attained  to  the 
mr  of  ^  the  first  three.'  Our  friend  Dr.  Smith  writes,  disap- 
^lg  of  what  the  'Observer'  had  given,  expressing  his  perr 
ioD,  however,  that  the  context  would  no  doubt  be  found  greatly 
ipdify  it,  and  freaking  of  our  work  in  a  most  handsome  and 
liable  manner.'  Instandy  after  this,  Dr.  Vangkan  and  Mr. 
ley,  and  all  whom  they  are  supposed  to  Represent,  are  called 
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up  and  required  to  do  likewise.  Dr.  Smith  being  approved  as  lai  s 
he  goea,  and  the  wish  beinf;  expressed  that  '  all  the  other  gentle- 
'  men  whom  the  editor  of  the  '  Eclectic  '  is  authorized  to  announce 
'as  contributors  to  his  pages,  Dr.  Vauglian  and  Mr.  Binne; 
'among  the  number,  would  unite  in  the  disclaimer.' 

In  giving  the  above  statement,  we  have  thrown  out  everj'thing 
but  the  naked  facts  connected  with  our  three  friends,  because,  it  is  in 
relation  to  them,  and  not  to  the  particulars  of  the  attack  made  on 
the  *  Eclectic,'  that  we  intend  at  present  to  speah. 

It  really  strikes  us  as  very  singular,  that  these  three  names 
should  have  been  selected  by  the  editor  of  the  <  ChristiaB 
'Observer,'  as  we  have  shown  they  are.  Dr.  V^aughan  baa 
again  and  again  been  abused  by  liim  for  his  connexion  with  the 
*  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society' — his  sanctioning,  Ijy  hissecr^ 
taryship,  all  the  virulence  of  its  publications;  Dr.  'Smith  has 
been  attacked  not  only  by  the  'Observer'  but  by  CbuirK 
publications  generally,  for  Ins  advocacy  of  ultra-dissenting  prin- 
ciples, and  his  horrible  crime  of  supporting  Mr,  Hume;  as  ^rMr. 
Binney,  every  one  knows  that  no  image  or  epithet  has  been  spared 
to  depict  or  e.xpre^s  his  supposed  rancour  and  savageness.  'The 
Weigh-liouse  corrosive  sublimate,'  was  the  '  Christian  Observer^' 
own  figure.  Other  editors  described  him  both  as  'bellowing 
'blasphemy,'  and  'roaring  after  blood.'  Hardly  any  three  men 
havebeensospokenagainst  as  these  very  three.  CerlainIy,ifweomil 
Dr.  Vanghan,  no  two  men  are  so  thorougldy  disliked  ana  ill  thouflt 
of  by  church  people  as  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Binney.  If  half  that  on 
been  said  of  tliem  in  church  publications,  be  true;  iftheone-tentliof 
what  has  been  asserted  of  the  latter  be  believed — wliy  should  tbeyi 
eitlier  or  any  of  tiiem,  the  last  one  especially,  be  called  upon  to 
disclaim  the  intemperance  of  the  '  Eclectic  r  What  earthly  nn- 
portance  can  tlic  readers  of  the  '  Observer '  be  supposed  to  attadi 
to  their  patronage  or  disclaimer  of  any  thing  ?  Surely,  it  woaU 
have  been  more  consistent  to  have  selected  other  names  Eromoor 
Ibt — the  names  of  'pious  '  not  'political '  dissenters,  aadtohn 
attribuLed  at  once,  every  thing  in  our  work  that  could  poesiUylK 
called  by  a  bad  word,  to  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  BinMf- 
Mr.  Binney,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Smith. 

This  is  not  all — tliese  gentlemen  arc  spoken  of  in  a  .wir  tbt 
we  never  spoke  of  them ;  they  arc  studinusli/  I'sprese^te^jy'Jt' 
'  Obser\-er  '  as  if  connected  with  the  actual  conducting  of  iffiMp 
— as  if  tlicy  were  members  of  a  body,  that  met  montlif 
printers,  or  publii^ihers,  or  elsewhere — gave  their  advice  'm 
m  this  matter  and  in  that — rejecting  one  article,  apprpvtng'^ 
and  sliaring  the  responsibility  of  every  paper  and  of  ^vei^ 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  spoken  of  as  one  '  responsible  as  a  direC^"  "' 
'  Eclectic  Keview,'  and  asked  to  reconcile  '  liis  cofpo^ 
*in  his  '  Eclectic  '  capacity  with  his  personal.'       He'sffi 
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]l?hether  he  has  ^  disclaimed  his  partnership  in  the  publication ;' 

*  Lis  share  of  responsibility  for  the  offensive  passages/'  is  another 
phrase.  Expressions  of  similar  import  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  articles  referred  to  and  bearing  on  the  other 
names. 

Now,  all  this  is  adapted  to  convey  a  directlv  false  and  erroneous 
ftnpression.  We  called  upon  or  wrote  to  tne  gentlemen  whose 
names  we  published,  and  obtained  their  promises  of  individtri! 
support,  but  they  have,  separately  or  combined,  no  connexidA 
with  the  inanagement  of  the  work; — they  are  not  a  board  of  direey 
tors, — they  are  not  a  committee  of  conductors — they  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  held  responsible  in  *  a  corporate  capacity  '  for  evei^ 
ihing  in  it.  The  editor  of  the  *  Observer*  must  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  official  conductors  of  a  work,  and  the  *  contri- 
'  tutors  to  its  pages.'  The  late  editor  of  the  *  Eclectic/  in  his 
parting  address  (January  1837),  says,  'it  will  be  gratifying  to  him 

*  still  to  be  a  contributor  to  the  Review,  though  no  longer  engaged 

*  in  its  management.*  The  distinction  is  clearly  drawn,  and  the  dif- 
rierence  in  the  two  cases  apparent.  Let  any  person  refer  to  our 
own  address  (February,  1837),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  ad- 
dress of  an  editor,  not  that  of  a  number  of  associated  'conductors;' 
,^en  let  him  turn  to  the  address  of  the  editor  of  the  '  Observer,' 
in  which,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  he  announced  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  new  series,  and  let  him  mark  the  difference: — there  the 
very   first  words  are   ^the  conductors  of  the  'Christian  Ob^ 

*  server '  announce  to  their  friends,'  and  there  is  throughout  the 
whole  document  the  recognition  of  a  number  of  persons  united 
together  in  the  actual  and  official  management  of  the  work — 
jjentlemen  who  in  every  sense  of  the  word  conduct  it — who  de- 
termine what  is  to  be  inserted,  and  what  not,  and  thus  share  the 
i^sponsibility  of  all  and  every  thing  that  appears  in  its  pages,  or  is 
done  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  their  agent — tne  editor. 

We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  sanction  and 
support  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  published ;  nor  to 
deny  that  we  derive  advantage  from  their  appearing  'as  contri- 

*  butors  to  our  pages  f  nor  to  assert  that  they  have  not  a  stake 
in  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  our  work.  Our  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  state  the  real  fact,  in  opposition  to  the  studious 
and  systematic  insinuation  by  the  '  Observer'  of  what  is  not  the  fact. 
Our  friends  are  responsible  each  only  for  his  own  papers;  they  give 
no  'corporate  advice,*  and  have  no  existence  or  'responsibility  as 

*  directors.^  They  even  differ  in  some  things  among  themselves 
and  from  us,  though  we  agree  in  the  greatest  and  most  important 
principles.  So  long,  as  they  approve,  on  the  whole,  our  labours,  and 
fSontinue  their  contributions  to  our  work,  we  shall  feel  sustained, 
and  the  public  may  feel  confident  They  have  a  right,  however, 
to  warn  us  if  we  do  what  they  are  compelled  to  qaesdon ;  if 
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charges  were  made  against  us  involving  our  official  int^;rity,  they 
would  be  right  in  investigating  their  proofs ;  and,  though  they  aie 
not  themselves  the  conductors  of  the  work,  and  not,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  editorial  department,  if  that  de« 
partment  was  to  be  proved  to  be  characterized  by  every  thing 
mean,  creeping,  and  crafty,  they  would  be  justified,  from  respect 
to  themselves,  in  telling  the  public  that  they  should  cease  to  ocmh 
tribute  to  a  work  whose  management  was  distingaished  by  what 
could  not  be  sanctioned  without  dishonour. 

While  we  thus  admit  that  even  the  ^contributors*  to  a  work,  have 
an  interest  in  the  spirit  and  principles  that  preside  over  its 
management:  we,  of  course,  fully  concur  with  what  is  so  repeatedly 
obtruded  in  the  language  of  the  '  Observer,'  that  a  *  corporate' 
body,  by  whose  ^  advice '  that  management  is  actually  earned  on, 
shares,  in  the  fullest  sense,  responsibility  with  the  editor.  If  he 
is  honourable  and  honoured,  they  are  exalted  with  him ;  if  he  is 
proved  delinquent,  they  must  share  in  hisdisgrace.  Let  us  see,  tkeoi 
what  John  Search  says,  of  and  to,  the  editor  and  conductors  of  the 
'  Christian  Observer.'  The  pamphlet  before  us  consists,  as  its  tide 
announces,  of  a  correspondence  with  the  one,  and  a  dedication  to 
the  other. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  convey,  in  a  brief  article,  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  humiliating  condition,  in  whi<m 
the  editor  of  the  ^Observer'  appears  in  this  pamphlet;  he 
iklls  into  it  through  a  number  of  apparently  little  circum- 
stances, which  can  only  be  understood  by  carefully  reading  the 
whole  correspondence.  Little  things  show  the  character.  For 
a  man  to  be  able  to  do,  what  it  is  here  shown  the  Observer  did, 
he  must  have  lost,  by  the  habit  of  wrong-doing,  the  perception^ 
its  evil,  and  the  sensibility  which  would  have  taught  nim  wham  he 
approached  iL  Some  men  commit  sin  without  the  consdosi- 
ness  that  it  is  sin ;  a  circumstance  that  may  palliate  a  particular 
offence,  as  there  might  be  the  absence  just  then  of  the  intentioB 
to  injure,  but  which  fearfully  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  system 
in  which  they  must  have  their  habitual  being.  Things  have  come 
to  a  terrible  pass  if  Christian  men  can  liave  their  faults  excuse^ 
only  on  the  ground  taken  by  those  ^  accustomed  to  do  evil '^> 
'  I  meant  no  harm  l)v  it — I  did  not  even  ktiow  that  I  swore.' 

But  this  is  anticipating.  We  proceed  to  say,  that  if  our  readeis 
will  turn  to  our  number  for  November  last,  they  will  find  a 
notice  of  John  Search's  previous  pamphlet,  •  What  ?  and  Who 
'  says  it  ?'  in  which  we  give  them  to  understand  that  there  wai 
much  in  it  respecting  the  '  Christian  Observer.'  The  fact  ii»  that 
'  What  ?  find  Who  says  it  ?'  contains  many  passages  from  the 
'  Observer, '  and  prows  that  it  had  grossly  mutilated  and  garbled 
an  extract  which  it  gave  from  Mr.  Binney,  and  flasrandy  mil- 
represented  both  it  and  its  author ;  that  it  had  not  oiUy  nufomd 
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1ms  celebn^ed  sentence  by  what  it  said  of  dissent,  but  had  equalled 
\%  in  its  owQ  attacks  on  the  working  of  the  establishment,  claiming 
for  Dr.  Chalmens  the  g^eat  achievement  of  having  ^clearly  shown' 
*  that  it  was  most  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.'  These  char^ea 
Wiere  sustained  by  quotations  and  extracts ;  by  evidence  which; 
BO  sophistry  could  evade ;  and  it  was  made  manifest,  also,  that  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  the  things  committed,  greatly  aggrar 
yated  their  inconsistency  and  injustice. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  information  conveyed  to  the  readei^s 
qf  our  contemporary,  of  the  character  and  contents  of  such  a  book, 
eonsisted  of  a  cahmmy^  reviling  it  as ^  violent;'  of  a  falaehoodf 
siffirming  that  it  had  done  what  it  did  not;  of, — nothing,  as  to  all 
it  really  had  done  to  expose  the  dishonesty  and  inconsistency  of 
the  *  Observer  ? 

Hie  thing  is  far  worse  than  we  have  described :  its  tone  of 
brotbeshood  aggravates  the  injury ;  the  voice  of  Jacob  attaches 
greater  guilt  to  the  hands  of  Esau.  It  is  characterised,  by 
qualities  which  we  shrink  from  designating.  Any  one  may 
judge  of  this  for  himself,  by  comparing  the  contents  of '  What? 
and  Who  Says  it?'  with  the  notice  of  it  by  the  *  Observer,'  given» 
in  full,  in  the  first  page  of  this  '  correspondence.' 

John  Search  writes  and  complains  of  this  conduct ;  exposes  the 
incorrectness  of  what  the  editor  had  said ;  and  puts  some  ques- 
tions to  his  conscience  respecting  his  whole  behaviour,  which  we 
should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  afforded  ground  for  having 
put  to  ours.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  what  con* 
oemed  him  in  '  What?  and  Who  Says  it  ?'  with  the  request  that 
he  would  put  it  before  his  readers,  that  they  might  fairly  judge 
for  themselves. 

To  this  an  answer  is  returned,  in  which  all  the  way  through, 
tjie  editor  shelters  himself  under  the  wing  of  his  brethren  ^  the 
'  conductors  of  the  Christian  Observer :'  in  which  he  first  speaks 
condescendingly  to  Mr.  Search,  as  an  anonymous  ^Titer,  and  then 
insults  him  by  styling  him  a  pseudouymo\x%  one ;  in  which  he 
insists  on  his  ability  to  answer  the  book  he  had  tried  to  strangle, 
confesses  that  'it  is  clear,'  he  was  wrong  in  what  he  said,  professes 
his  readiness  to  correct  his  own  error  if  Mr,  Search  tvill  give  him 
authority !  and  ends  by  telling  Mr.  Search,  that  he  writes  'only  for 
his  own  eye;'  and,  in  order  to  secure  silence,  he,  by  a  character- 
istic trick,  puts  his  own  name  into  the  postscript,  to  suggest,  we 
suppose,  to  a  writer  he  had  injured  and  insulted,  that  he  was 
not  to  dare  to  violate  private  confidence  ! 

The  bulk  of  the  pamphlet  consists  of  John  Search's  reply  to  this 
letter.  There  is  not  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  angry  or  an  un- 
gentlemanly  word,  but  its  eifect  on  the  conscience  of  the  editor  of 
the '  Observer '  (if  he  keeps  a  conscience,  —he  insinuates  thatneither 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Smith,  nor  Mr.  Binney  does)  must  have  been 
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any  thing  but  pleasing.  Its  exposure  of  him^  its  appeak  to  Uni) 
its  constant  reference  to  high  moral  considerations-^ tbe  light  in 
fact  let  in  on  the  dark  doings  of  editorial  coninnittee*rooni8»  an^of 
the  creeping  things  in  the  form  of  conductors  of  Christian  pnblic#* 
tions,  that  weave  their  webs  in  these  recesses  of  darkness-^ 
must  have  been  positively  excruciating.  We  would  not  have  hail 
such  a  document  addressed  to  us  either  in  our  personal  or  *  cor- 


porate capacit}','  for  any  amount  of  either  praise  or  profit  that 
periodical  literature  ever  won. 

Not  only  does  ^Strike,  but  Hear^  successfully  wpeal  against, 
being  *  smitten  contrary  to  law  by  one  who  should  judffe  acoor4- 
jn^  to  law/  but,  as  the  P^ditor  had  expressed  his  belief  tha( 
^  What  ?  and  who  says  it  ?'  might  be  triumphantly  replied  loy  ai 
the  same  time  showing,  by  his  mode  of  spealcing  of  it)  that  he  did 
not  accurately  comprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  arp^amcBt 
it  employs,  this  matter  is  also  fully  gone  into,  and  the  exact  woik 
which  the  Observer  would  have  to  do,  clearly  cut  out  for  him,  Ike 
argument  of  ^  What?  and  who  says  it?'  is  explained — its  autho- 
rities condensed,  and  the  Elditor  of  the  Observer  dared  to  the 
production  of  his  *  convincing  reply.* 

The  Pamphlet  in  an  Appendix  gives  the  paper  sent  to  the 
Observer  with  the  first  letter,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  state- 
ment and  declaration;  for  the  latter  of  which  we  must  find  room, 
if  we  find  none  for  anything  else.  We  wish,  however,  to  give,  if 
possible,  one  or  two  other  quotations  from  the  work ;  and  we  must 
introduce  a  passage  or  two  from  the  Dedication,  with  reflections 
upon  which  our  notice  must  conclude.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that 
the  Author  a^ain  and  again  states  his  consciousness  of  the  ins^- 
nificance  of  the  whole  matter  as  it  concerns  himself,  and  that  its 
importance  is  solely  derived  from  the  principles  it  involves*  He 
makes  his  reflections  bear  on  the  critical,  controversial,  and 
periodical  press  in  general,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  be  lost 
either  on  others  or  ourselves. 

The  following  bears  on  the  subject  that  gave  rise  to  the  cop* 
respondence : 

*  I  consider  myself  warranted  strongly  and  seriously  to  remonstnie 
with  you  on  your  conduct  in  this  matter.  I  am  pained  in  doing  it.  1 
do  not  like  to  appear  to  take  advantage  of  a  brother  in  error  ;  but  I 
feel  that  something  must  be  attempted  to  improve^  if  postiUe,  the 
criticising  and  controversial  conscience  of  the  times.  We  are  sll 
deficient  here ; — but,  I  must  say,  that  I  regard  my  present,  tad  ny 
former  ])roofs  of  your  deficiency,  to  be  peculiarly  strong.  Look  oihdy 
and  fully  nt  what  you  did.  You  began  hy  a  bold  assumption  flboat 
what  you  could  not  knon\  respecting  what  I  irns ; — you  went  on  tol 
assert,  what  you  are  obliged  to  retract,  respecting  what  I  had  dtme;'^ 
you  represented  yourself  as  perplexed  to  make  otit  a  meaning  in  aq^ 
wofds,  which,  you  now  say,  *  it  is  clear  '  is  not  there  ;-^] 


|itway.tD^roiHoe<itbR:  &i»  imfmmtA;  as  JL^lMfilY^JiAbfMrffsMati^ 
wh^le^  things  appears  iiippantly  dtehedoffi;:  and  j^^^jim  ^smi  ^}St  itL 
^tb  the  tenuft  and  aocent  of  br(rtherliiepd^*i4iepnBieiiili  y«iiratlf  ah  'ihit 
i^\ij&i  part^r^wonder  how  any  o&e  oould  £i^theri  i^eim'r!Mti;im»su/ 
sd  liJi^  faQcy  on  jqucs,  or  could  suppose  you  W  think  ^^r^hfi^!  it.Mmn 
jui^  nobody  ever  did  think  of  Infi  you !  I — ^^d  ibi/^Mpft^kkm^^ufdcfmr 

troversy  /—-criticism  and  controversy,  too,  by  Chrigiian  Oba$]nrersj^,,>- 

'  «  *  •  ■    '     ♦  ■ 

^^The  principle  involved  in  your  conduct  towards  me  would  Sf|aciti9|l 
any  controversial  injustice  whatever, — any  criticism,  however  hasty  oi 
jluidnest.  But  you  'did  not  review  the  work/  you  say.  True.  ,  But 
fWL'iiispatehed  it.  At  leasts  if  it  ^as  not  hung,  it  was  pilloried;"  diia 
ftM;  loo,  for  an  imputed  offence !  Sir,  you  are  a  ju^ge.— '  The  ogi^. 
dttctors  of  the  Christian  Observer '  constitute  a  literary,  and,  vk  iltieae 
iays^a  controversial,  tribunal ;  their  rtepon^bilities,  both  to  Gbd  aiid 
imay  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  church,  are  great ;  the  functkms  they 
dfaoharge.  demand  care,  conscientiousness,  high  moral  princij^,  dignity; 
■ctf-reapect;  and,  if  discharged  otherwise,  they  may  present,  >peniap«y 
ta^hely  natures,  a  sight  as  painful*  and  affecting,  as,  to  a  hi^^miaded 
2^  just  man,  would  be  bribery  <n-  buffoonery  on  the  benoh^  -.Whalt 
would  be  thought,  my  brother,  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of  lain^^  yolnn- 
1;j||]ily  summoning  an  individual  before  him,  hastily  charging*  him,  iwith 
%  jffilse  accusation,  condemning  him,  or  even  only  sendmg  him .  l^^tffc 
into  society  with  the  character  he  had  created  for  him,  and  then,  V^eif 

Sl^pealed  to^  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  error,  sayinc;,  'My 
^r  Sir,  'it  is  quite  clear'  I  was  wrong,  but  you  know—/  dia^qi  try 
^buf  'Certainly,  my  Lord,  and  that's  the  very  thing  I  complain  of; 
f' was  condemned  untried,  unexamined,  unheard  !'  * — ^pp.  16— -l9. 

-The  following  refers  to  difact  pointed  out  in  *  What?  and  who 
siEiys  it  ?  but  which,  with  all  the  rest  in  the  book,  the  Editor  caB^ 
*  aangument,  opinion/  &e. 

i    ■  .   .  ■    ■' 

M  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  pages  11 — 13  of  my  former  pamph- 
let. I  place,  side  by  side,  a  passage  from  Mr.  Binney  {the  passage, 
yora  know,  which  you  have  been  perpetually  parading  and  pelting  with), 
and  a  passage  from  yourself.  I  enter  into  no  discussion ;  I  have  noth.. 
ing  to  do  with  either  the  truth  or  falsehood — the  right  or  wrong  of 
your  opinions ;  you  may  be  both  mistaken,  for  any  thing  I  know^  or 
care  ;  that,  with  me,  is  not  the  point.  My  question  is  one  of  fact^*^ 
Does,  or  does  not,  the  one  writer  misrepresent  the  other?  Does  he,9f 
does  he  no/,  mutilate  the  passage  he  professes  to  quote  with  '  the  batik' 
htfore  hiniy  and  change  its  character,  and  attribute  to  it  a  seme  which 
ii  carefully  excludes  9  Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  reason  on  this  sunset 
D^Oea  he,  or  does  he  not,  complain  of  the  absence  of  qualifying  phra9es 
-~^he  very  things  which  are  in  the  passage,  but  which  he  has  left  out  9 
These  are  not  matters  of  '  Argument'  and  'opinion'  and  'discussion.^  I 
employ«d  no  discussion,*^!  want  none.  There  are  the  two  passages. 
Any  number  of  plain  meswho  have  tommon  seiHe,'>eye8,'  andhnpieBty) 
^dhether  they  agree  .mith  either,  or  neither  of  the  wfiften->^wheiiier 
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they  have  themselves  a  creetl,  or  no  creed — ^whether  they  be  Christnuis, 
Jews,  Turks,  or  Iniidels — can  judge  of  the  question  of  fad — a  qu€»- 
tiou  involving  most  serious  charges  against  a  book  assuming  a  name 
indicative  of  *  whatsoever  things  are  just,  true,  honest,  and  of  good 
report  ;*  a  book^  which  has  just  brought,  by  its  arvn  acknowUdgmest, 
an  utterly  unfounded  charge  against  me, — me,  'a  jmnidon jmotu 
writer  !" — p.  21. 

The  following  passage  on   the  coutroversial  character  of  the 
times  merits  deep  attention : 

*  llic  temptations  that  beset  public  Christian  men  in  the  preaentstate 
of  ecclesia8tical  controversy,  and  the  present  temper  of  the  timety  I 
know  to  be  great.  But  they  often  spring  from,  and  are  always  aggi»- 
vated  by,  tiiemselves.  Some  are  precipitate ;  many  prejudiced ;  Toy 
few  patient  of  investigation,  or  superior  to  exclusive  reading  and  lec- 
tariau  associations.  Some  have  no  idea  of  any  grand,  Hpiritoai  ooa« 
summation  as  their  '  ultimate  aim,'  which,  even  if  viRionaryj  would 
sanctify  their  violence  ,*  most  depend  for  all  information  respecting 
their  opponents  on  the  ])lcdged  organs  of  their  own  party,  instead  d" 
personally  examining  the  books  they  blame ;  and  all,  all,  I  fear,  are 
chargeable  with  a  low  state  of  spirituality,  which  permits  and  prompts 
them  to  use  the  wea])ons  of  earth  in  the  warfare  of  heaven — ^blinding 
them  to  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  they  can  serve  God  in  the  spirit 
of  the  devil,  or  conquer  Satan  through  the  power  of  Beelzebub.  Chrift* 
tiaiis  of  the  present  day,  and  esjiecially  controversial  writers^  and  still 
more  especially  controversial  editors,  are  all  too  much  under  the  influ* 
encc  of  what  men  of  the  world  applaud  as  ^spirit' — a  wretched  com* 
pound  of  seliishness,  ignorance,  vanity,  and  pride ;  a  thing  without 
candour,  patience,  moilesty,  or  courage  ;  which  cares  not  how  it  com- 
mits injustice  or  inHicts  pain, — and  which  will  repeat  a  wrong  rather 
than  redress  it,  if  the  one  course  wins  a  cheer,  and  the  other  would  ia- 
volve  an  apology.  We  are  all  in  fault  here:  *  verily  guilty'  in  relatin 
to  this  '  abominable  thing.'  Self,  pride,  party,  arc  at  once  our  idola 
and  our  tyrants  ;  and  the  love  of  them  alike  our  crime  and  curse.  We 
like  our  own  errors  better  than  The  Truth,  and  our  own  sect  better 
than  The  Church.  Wc  are  indulgent  and  charitable  to  our  party  sod 
ourselves,  ungenerous  and  dishonest  towards  others.  Breathing  my- 
f^elf  this  infected  atmosphere,  and  engaged  in  this  blinding  and  periU 
ous  controversial  occu])ation,  I  dare  not  affirm  that,  in  relation  to  the 
'  Observer/  I  liave  fallen  into  no  error.  I  may  have  wronged  and  mis. 
rc])r(»sented  you  in  my  late  work — in  my  former  communication — ^ia 
this  letter;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  If  I  have,  /  btg  pardon  #/ 
God  and  you.* — pp.  41,  42. 

The  whole  book  concludes  with  the  distinct  specificatioa  of 
what  John  Search  had  proved  against  the  Editor  of  the  Ofaserm 
in  his  first  pamphlet.  The  offences  are  serious,  and  they 
^fgravated,  aa  is  ahown,  by  circumstanoea.  Tlie  foUowing 
the  Aathor%  lart  words : 
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'  Now  the  proofs  of  all  this  were  lying  under  the  eye  of  the  editor  of 
the  '  Christian  Observer'  exposed  and  remarked  upon,  in  ^  What?  and 
*  Who  says  it  ?'  when  he  penned  the  account  of  that  pamphlet,  whidi  ori- 
ginated this  correspondence.  He  knew  that  there  were  these  things  in  the 
book ;  yet  he  wrote  what  conveyed  the  impression  (whether  intention-* 
ally  or  not  God  only  and  himself  know)  but  what  did  convey,  that^ 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  concern  him,  but  one  single  thing ^  which  he 
has  acknowledged  '  it  is  clear/  from  the  work  itself,  is  not  in  it  at  all ! ! 

*  The  readers  of  this  book  will  form  their  own  judgment  on  these 

facts.     For  my  part,  T  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any  man  who  can, 

by  any   possibility,  thus  mistake,  misrepresent,  and  cotnmit  himself, 

whether  he  do  it  from  ignorance,  design,  carelessness,  or  haste,  is  not 

POSSE88BD  EITHER  OF  TUB  INTELLECTUAL  OR  THB  MORAL  QUALITIES 
WHICH   SHOULD  PRESIDE    OVER  A    WORK    THAT  ASPIRES    TO   THE   CON* 

piDENOE  OP  THB  '  CHRISTIAN  '  PUBLIC;  aspires  to  be  the  guide  and 
expounder  of  opinions ;  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  contents  of  bo<to 
and  the  character  of  authors ;  and  to  discuss  matters  connected  with 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  systems,  the  movements  and  the  motives 
of  conscientious^  reflecting,  and  religious  men.' — p.  64. 

Though  we  have  thus  done  with  the  Editor  of  the  Observer,  we 
have  not  finished  \^ith  his  friends.  He  constantly  refers  to  'the 
Conductors'  of  the  work,  flinging  himself  into  their  arms  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  threatens  himselt.  John  Search  therefore  appeals 
to  them.  He  dedicates  his  work  to  those  who,  on  the  Editor's 
principles  as  before  referred  to,  are  of  course  'responsible'  in  their 
'  corporate  capacity.'  From  this  Dedication  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

'  This,  and  my  former  publication,  are  intimately  connected  with  a 
subject,  on  which  you  and  other  church  writers,  to  use  your  own 
phrase,  *  have  so  pertinaciously  harped,'  that  nothing  has  been  heard 
about  it,  for  four  years,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
but  the  piercing  tones  of  your  agonized  instruments.  You  have  filled 
the  ears  of  your  auditors  with  sounds  of  terror,  indignation,  and  scorn ; 
their  minds  with  loathing,  contempt,  and  hatred.  You  have  done 
yofur  best  to  make  an  individual  *  infamous,'  and,  through  him,  to  at- 
tach infamy  to  his  party  and  his  principles.  I  have  iprodwced  facts  con- 
nected with  ymtr  part  in  this  affair,  which  bring  into  question  your 
MORAL  HONESTY  as  men ;  your  consistency  as  writers — both  as  rea- 
soners  and  as  controversialists ;  your  cotnpetencif  for  the  office  you  as- 
sume, or  your  conduct  in  discharging  it ;  in  short,  the  harmony  of  your 
character  with  the  name  you  bear. 

'  These  are  not  trifles.  If  my  charges  are  false,  they  can  be  refuted; 
if  my  representations  are  wrong,  they  can  be  exposed  ;  if  your  mean- 
ing is  mistaken,  it  can  be  explained ;  if  you  can  answer  my  argument, 
you  can  answer  it.  I  have  a  right,  however,  to  demand,  that  before 
jou  attempt  this  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  it.  Read 
what  I  have  written  ;  and  so  read  it,  as  not  to  attach  to  me  what  you 
may  have  to  acknowledge  '  it  is  clear  *  I  never  meant.     You  are  men. 
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doubtless,  of  education  and  ability ;  your  minds  have  been  disciplioed 

by  University  exercises ;  you  have  studied  mathematics  and  practiced 

logic;    you  are   acquainted  with  the  nature   of  the  argumeninm  ad 

hominem,  and  know  that  while  it  proves  nothing  it  can  silence  noisel 

Carefully  and  scrupulously  mark,  then,  the  precise  object  of  my  former 

pamphlet,  and  the  simple  aim  of  my  citations  and  references ;  weigii 

what  I  have  produced  as  proof  of  your  dishonesty  and  inconsistencr ; 

look  at  what  you  did — listen  to  what  you  uttered,  and, — if  you  can, 

answer  wie,  and  defend  yourselves. 

*  *  *  • 

*  Gentlemen,  in  the  last  letter  addressed  to  your  editor,  you  witf 
find  a  passage  beginning  with — •  I  do  not  wonder  at  your,  fean,'  val 
ending  with  four  words,  which  I  will  not  repeat.  Are  these  wordi 
strong  ?  they  are.  Are  they  ungentlemanly,  or  unchristian  ?  Let  v 
distinguish : — no  other  words  would  clearly  convey  the  '  impression  'M 
what  you  did  (I  identify  you  with  the  acts  of  your  official  represeotir 
tive)  ;  if  it  be  ungentlemanly  or  unchristian  to  call  bad  things  by  thdf 
riglit  names,  what  must  it  be  to  do  them  ?  I  wrote  those  four  vnab 
calmly  and  seriously ;  I  selected  them  as  the  most  appropriate ;  I 
transcribed  them  ;  I  sent  them  ;  they  have  reached  your  hand  and  met 
your  eye  ; — the  charge  they  contain  against  you,  1  here  distinctly  and 
deliberately  repeat.  JMy  view  of  your  conduct  may  be  erroneous ;  bat 
what  it  is,  I  have  said.  If  you  have  any  reverence  for  public  opinion; 
if  you  have  any  self-respect;  if  you  have  any  value  for  cbaracter, 
which  you  say  is  '  your  all,'  you  will  be  ill  at  ease  under  such  impu- 
tations, '  even  from  an  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  writer.'  Pardiaie, 
then,  the  privilege  of  clearing  your  character  by  defence,  or  of  retriw- 
ing  it  by  contrition,  by  making  an  attempt  to  answer  the  chaigK 
which  /have  preferred.  When  you  have  done  this,  then,  with  ct£»> 
ness  and  dignity,  without  either  'flippant'  airs,  or  noisy  Baserenidomj 
demand  the  ])r(Mluction  of  the  document  from  which  [  gathered  tk 
'impression'  I  described,  and — i^ou  shall  be  obeyed,  I  am  authjoriisi 
to  state,  that  it  shall  be  given  to  the  public  under  the  uignature  qJ  Ai 
gentleman  in  whose  possession  it  is. 

*  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  infloenoed 
in  my  present  course  by  a  deep  and  solenm  conviction,  that  a  liflitfy 
prejudiced,  periodical  press  is  one  of  the  crying  calamities  of  the  tfufii 
Supjiorted  by  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  such  an  instnunent  ^ 
one  of  almost  unmixed  mischief — one  most  disastrously  gueoearfU'h 
fomenting  and  perpetuating  our  religious  animosities.  It  Manfft* 
sents  good  men  to  each  other ;  it  misjudges  their  motives  and  ehttlK- 
ter  ;  it  comes  in  between  them  with  its  notices  of  what* has  beta 
written,  or  its  records  and  reports  of  what  has  been  done,  and  bypff- 
verting  lM)th,  keeps  each  side  from  examining  the  worksj  and  ttOBk 
seeking  to  understand  the  wishes  of  the  oth?r.' — pp.  iv — vii. 

The  former  part  of  this  lust  extract  is  both  Strang!^,, |^ 
striking ;  there  is  a  reference  to  some  communicatioii  wJl^ck wl 
been  sent  to  the  Editor,  but  whieli  we  cannot  find  in  the  ygMflfftfi 
and  a  mysterious  ailuHion  to  some  passage  in  it  Qontmjmg^WQJf^ 


^iitt^'^'th^' ted  n^ni^^  ofbad  thirtgi^witlk  ^fitdt"'^l9i^'bo!it9tfd(Mb 
^'HieCliti^iati  Observer'  seem  to  hitve  b^^  aiiifefeH^ifi  cbns^ 
mjehee  bf  the  acts  of  their  ^official  repr^etititiv^:'"thejr 'isi^ 
ai;^  to  meet  the  charges  brought  against  thein^'e|ve8  by  JpKb 
jearch ;  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  the  opinion  he' had  expressei^i; 
1^  they  are  not  only  to  be  obeyed,  but  obeyed  im  a  n^atiiKt 
*^)iich  anonymous  writers  are  not  entitled  to  demand,  ant} 
]p«cM(/onymous  ones  have  no  right  to  expect 

We  now  close  tins  imperfect  review  of  what  so  affects  the 
llharacter  and  credit  of  our  once  respectable  and  respected  contem- 
Iforaxy^  by  a  single  remark  bearing  on  the  business  with  whiek 
^tve  began.  Four  months  we  think  have  now  passed  away,  since 
njk^  Christian  Observer,  with  its  editor  and  conductors,  were 
^ferrotight  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  by  *  Strike  but  Heat,*- — ^thew 
'^ife^  i)ave  stood  silent  as  death ;  yet,  while  dumb  under  thitg€b 
'^kt  directly  touch  their  *  moral  honesty  as  men,'  th^  have  '&en 
iterating  demands  on  certain  qf  the  contributors  to  the  ''Ecl^dl^j' 
^  name,  to  disclaim  that  which  they  never  wrote,  perhaps  nev'et 
!re$id.  Can  they  expect  to  be  listened  to?  Have  they  a  riffht 
jUpj  :be  regarded  ?  Is  their  conduct  decent  even  ?  Who  are  tBjfe 
jC)9!oductors  of  the  Observer?  We  furnished- the  names  of 
]|Qine  of  our  friends  who  promised  to  become  ^contributors!  fp 
i^iir  pages,'  whom  the  editor  of  the  Observer  wishes  to  wjd^e 
.f  responsible  as  directors.'  Will  he  publish  the  names  of  jbh^fse 
who  are  the  ^responsible  conductors'  of  his  work?  After  the 
Hdisciosures  of  John  Search,  is  there  any  man,  or  any  number  of 
«iM,  prepared  to  come  forward  to  avow  their  share  of  official 
rMponsibility  in  the  conducting  of  the  Observer,  or  to  defend 
"4tfe  editor  against  the  charges  under  which  he  lies?  Will  he 
^iihnself  tell  us  the  ^/our  words?*  Will  he  give  us  the  passage 
^Which  it  would  seem  they  closed,  and  tell  us  his  reason  for 
.not  doing  that  which  mi^ht  entitle  him  to  demand  the  document 
referred  to?  It's  a  bad  business,  we  fear,  from  beginnirtg  to 
'^d,  and  both  the  editor  and  the  conductors  (if  there  are  any) 
]/pt  the  Christian  Observer  know  it  to  be  bad.  The  ^contii- 
.Jbutors  to  our  pages*  who  have  read  the  two  pamphlets  by  John 
.Search,  may  well  be  excused  for  declining  to  listen  to  £he  call 
.id  convicted  and  silenced  delinquents. 


ii' 


•      I^est  it  should  be  insinuated  by  the  editor  of  the  Observer, 

that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to   that  view  of  his  conduct 

which  affects  our  friends,  Dr.  Smith,   Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr. 

'BSnney,  whom  he  has   so  frequently  and  improperly  dragged 

'liito  his  pj^es,  becatrse  we   durst  not  face    his  charge   as  it 

'^ld&  ounieives,  we  think  i(r  prii^r  «6*  add,  that  We  «iou&htfbr 

tiii '  offensive  artic^,  md  ^f^el  quite!  teftd^i  "to  reamm  wim'  him 
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respecting  it.  After  beginning  with  our  December  number, 
and  going  backwards,  Iiaving  no  clue  supplied  by  his  two  papers 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  we  at  last  found  that  the 
obnoxious  piece  was  published  by  us  in  April,  1837.  We 
endeavoured  to  read  it  with  impartiality,  ana  we  do  most  con- 
scientiously say,  that  while  there  may  be  some  expressions  in 
it,  which  in  the  exercise  of  our  editorial  discretion  it  might  hare 
been  better  for  us  to  have  softened,  yet  it  cannot,  we  think, 
by  any  candid  and  unprejudiced  minc^  be  admitted  to  sustain 
the  interpretation,  or  seem  justly  to  warrant  the  strictures  of 
our  contemporary.  The  very  first  sentence  states,  "  tliat  a  criiis 
has  arrived  respecting  the  question  of  Church  llates,  when  the 
Church  of  England  may  not  only  save  herself  with  homor^  but 
secure  a  moral  injinence  in  the  Jiearts  of  the  people^  which  w'Jl 
place  lier  above  the  power  of  her  enetniesy  and  render  her  a 

LASTING    BLESSING     TO     THE     NATION.'*        This     doeS    not    look 

very  intemperate.  I'he  fact  is,  that,  like  all  otlier  discuBsiom 
by  Dissenters  of  a  similar  kind,  in  order  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, and  justly  judged,  it  requires  the  distinction  to  be  kept 
in  view,  between  the  Church  and  the  Establishment.  Thus,  id 
the  very  paragraphs  from  which  the  CJbserver  selects  the  phrases 
which  he  condemns,  after  referring  to  tlie  political  alliance  of 
the  Church  with  the  State,  it  is  said,  '  The  dissenters  do  not 
deny  that  in  a  church  thus  constituted,  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  may  be  embodied  in  symbols  and  formularies,  and  that 
mtdtUiides  may  exist  witliin  its  pale  that  are  sincere  Christians 
and  members  of  the  universal  churchy  but  they  cannot  regard  it 
as  an  institution  having  entirely  or  chiefly  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  pure  and  spiritual  religion.'  It  is  also  said,  ^it  is  true 
that,  by  the  compulsory  exactions  of  the  established  churches  of 
the  realm  dissenters  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  Christianity ;  but  are  they  not  also  required  to  contribute  to 
support  something  else  which  is  not  Christianity^  and  which 
they  believe  to  be  not  only  foreign  to  its  nature,  but  directly 
opposed  to  its  genius  and  spirit.'  Now  it  is  to  this  ^^someihing 
else'  that  the  phrases  so  offensive  to  the  Observer  are  to  be 
referred  :  namely,  to  the  interference  of  worldly  men  with  sacred 
things;  to  official  patronage;  to  the  power  over  spiritual  ap* 
pointments  of  the  ministers  of  tlic  day ;  to  that  part  of  the 
system,  in  fact,  with  its  working,  which  the  pious  of  the  land, 
both  churchmen  and  dissenters,  equally  deplore,  and  which 
c*?iiniot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  Observer 
himself,  us  quoted  by  John  Search  in  both  his  pamphlets.  His 
lant/uiii^e  is  ])ositive  and  strong.  He  asserts^  that  *  it  is  noi  em 
prvtvftdifi^  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred^  that  eidier  a 
private  or  official  |Kttron  seriously  sets  himself  to  look  ovi  for 
the  person  best  qualified  for  an  appointmenU'      He   describef 
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Mr.  Simeon  as  accused  of  the  crime  of  spending  large  sums 
in  the  purchase  of  advowsons  for  the  sole  object,  as  our  reviewer 
would  express  it,  of  the  ^  advancement  of  pure  and  spiritual 
religion  ;'  *  but,'  adds  the  Observer,  *  no  one  pretends  that  such 
crimes  are  common.  The  auctioneers  who  daily  knock  down 
advowsons  to  the  best  bidder^  never  suspect  tliat  they  are  bought 
upon  such  Utopian  principles.  It  is  enough,  the  purchaser  £as 
somebody  to  provide  for.  So  also  in  the  case  of  public  sxhd 
official  patrons.'  Our  reviewer  certainly  uses  strong  language 
in  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  a  system,  of  which  this  is  a 
part,  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  Christianity,  and  injure 
Its  influence;  but  what  does  the  Observer  himself  say ?.' ^o 
^have  not  a  shadow  of  ^  doubt  that  it  is  most  mischievous  to  ths 

*  cause  of  true  piety.*    Dr.  Chalmers  has  clearly  shown  that  ii 

<  has  been  most  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.*  If  in  his  notion  of 
what  is  ^not  Christianity,'  and  which  dissenters  ai*e  not  com-t 
pelled  to  uphold,  by  paying  to  the  establishment,  our  reviewer 
included  those  popish  and  dangerous  dogmas,  which  are  en£arced 
by  so  many  of  its  ministers,  and  which  the  British  Critic  asserts^ 
in  its  last  number,  not  only  do  not  infringe  ^one  doctrine  of 

<  the  articles  or  prayer-book,'  but  are  so  pre-eminently  ^  church 
'doctrines,'  that  as  to  adopting  and  advocating  them,  ^in  the 

<  ease  of  the  clergy,  this  effect  must  follow,  if  they  are  honest,  or 
'  a  necessity  of  retiring  from  their  existing  engagements;'  (the 
italics^  in  this  last  passage,  are  the  British  Critic's) — if,  w^e  say^ 
our  reviewer  referred  to  these,  in  connexion  with  the  political 
paH  and  working  of  the  establishment,  as  tending  to  make  it 

*  as  subversive  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  any  form  of 

*  paganism,'  &c.,  what  does  the  Observer  himself  say  on  this 
matter,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Search  ?      *  On  this,'  says  he,  *  our 

<  language  has  been,  and  will  be,  strong ;  the  discussion  relates 

*  to  questions  which  involve  the  whole  economy  of  the  gospel^  of 
^  protestantism,  of  a  standing  or  falling  church,  of  the  salvation  of 

<  the  souls  of  men,  we  believe  the  system  to  be  anti-evangelical,  anti^ 

<  protestanty  and  a  snare  of  our  ghostly  enemy  to  impede  tlie  progress 
'  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  and  endanger  the  souls  of  men.* 

But,  supposing  our  reviewer  to  have  used  the  most  dreadful 
language  imaginable  against  the  tendency  of  political  establish- 
ments  as  such,  let  us  see  if  the  Observer  ciinnot  match  him  in 
his  description  of  the  tendency  of  dissent  as  such.  Again  we 
are  indebted  to  John  Search.  '  We  bolieve  dissent,'  says  the 
Observer,  '  to  be  ow  evil  greater  than  we  can  ex/)ress,  and  if  car* 
^riedto  the  extent  of  the  subversion  of  the  national  churches  (f 

*  England  and  Scotland,  to  say  vothing  of  other  protestant  cotm- 

<  tries,  nothing  but  a  direct  special  miracle,  which  we  have  no 
^  right  to  look  for ^  more  especially  when  u^  have  set  aside  the 
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*  obvious  means  of  grace,  could  prevent  the  ultimate  extiijHUiwi  t^ 
'  Christianity  from  the.  earth  !  !'  The  Observer  is  very  iiiclig:iiut 
at  Dr.  Chalmers  bfiiig  accused  of  blasphemy.  We  neither, 
admire  tLe  iadividuiil  uho  made  that  cliarge  against  him,  noi 
maintain  its  propriety ;  but  we  would  shrink  ourselves  from 
such  language  as  the  above,  lest  we  should  tread  on  the  preciiicb 
of  the  sin.  The  idea,  that  if  the  political  support  of  Christianity 
were  to  cease  ia  Etujland  and  Scotland  only,  the  episcopal  and 
presbyterian  churches  still  remaining,  all  the  sects  also  remaining, 
all  tilings  also  remaining  as  they  are  in  the  other  proV^tant 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  America;  the  idea,  that  if  thii 
one  thing  were  to  take  place  in  this  island,  God's  own  truth, 
the  gospel  of  his  Son,  the  uiiiversiil  church  witli  all  her  mlnistefs, 
and  orainances,  and  multitudes,  would  vanish  away,  die,  and 
determine,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  all  the  n-orlt^if 
perfectly  niipalUng.  Without  'a  direct  special  miracle,^  howevnt 
this  would  occur  it  is  thought,  because,  we  suppose,  in  the  trutL 
of  Christ,  in  tlie  urdiuary  influences  of  the  Divme  Spirit,  in  the  st- 
tachment  of  believers  and  ministers  to  the  faith  which  they  respe<s, 
tively  profess  and  prcacli,  in  the  power  of  prayer,  or  any  other 
thing  connected  witli  the  creed  or  character  of  the  pious,  the  zealot 
earth,  and  the  promised  co-operutjng  might  and  mastery  iii^ 
heaven  ; — because,  in  all  these  there  is  no  security  for  the  preset^' 
vation  even,  not  to  say  the  diffusion,  of  Christianity  in  tlie  worlt^: 
tvitliouf  the iiolitical  estiiblishtnent  of  it  in  England  and  Swtv 
land!!!     The   man  wlio  can  deliberately   write    this   as  lit 

*  belief, '  and  who  can  say  also  what  he  dues,  about  tlie  *nioat  i 
ruinous'  i-ft"t'Ct  to  the  souls  of  men  of  the  working  of  cerlun 
parts  of  his  own  church,  ought  neither  to  cliarge  dls.seni«n 
with  making  'presumptuous  i)arty  estimates,'  nor  to  lind  fai^l 
with  the  occasional  stroiig  language,  in  relation  to  the  e^tablldi- 
ment,  of  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  *  Ecleclii; 
Review.'  Is  it  for  this  writer  to  charge  Dr.  X'aughan,  D(. 
Smith,  an<l  Mr.  Biuney,  with  '  not  keeping  a  conscience .'"   ^ 

it  for  him  to  describe  them  as  determined  to  support  '/(cir  jmtk 
despite  of  either  decency  or  truth  ?  We  will  talti.'  our  I^td£ 
him  with  u  recotnnicntlatioii  and  a  rcporL  Our  recoinintl^ 
(lation  is,  that  he  piepiire  his  'rery  convincing  reply*  i| 
'What  and  who  s:iys  it?"  as  speedily  as  possible,  itiul  ftf, 
pare  it,  looking  fairly  at  the  rcttl  question  he  has  tu  itw^ 
and  eontrulling,  like  his  antagonist,  botli  his  temper  and  b|^ 
pen;  and  that,  till  he  has  dune  this,  he  cease  his  aitackb  oo  B> 
and  our  contributors.  Our  report,  perhaps  fait,  i^  tlut  > 
geiitleinun,  in  conversing  some  little  time  since  witii  the  cdiM 
of  a  church  periodical  is  understood  to  have  aai>t,  '  Now  yM 
'  know,  Mr.  — ,  that  the  dissenters  are   not   the    men  jou  f*- 
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jpresent,  nor  are  they  aiming  at  the  ends  you  ascribe  to  them.* 
Oh !  as  to  that/  was  the  refuy,  *  I  am  not  up  to  my  party  yet/ 
rtianks  to  that  grace  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted,  Df. 
^ith,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Binney,  support  no  such  partizan*^ 
hip  as  this  in  countenancing  and  contributmg  to  oitr  pages. 


\xX.  IX.  L[/e  and  Administration  of  Edward,  first  Earl  of  Claren- 
don;  with  Original  Correspondence  a^id  Authentic  Papers  never 
before  jmbllshed.     By   T.  H.   Lister,   Esq.     3   vols.     London:' 

,  Longman  &  Co.     1838. 

tj^EW  statesmen  occupy  a  larger  space  in  English  history  than 
*-  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  part  he  acted  in  the 
jarly  deliberations  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  his  subsequent  de- 
iertion  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  king; 
he  «eal  with  which  he  labored  to  outmatch  Hampden,  Pym, 
^(l  Vane,  in  the  paper  war  which  was  carried  on  between  Charlfes 
jQid  the  Parliament;  the  influence  he  exercised,  over — with  fewjex-' 
Options — the  contemptible  and  worthless  clique  which  formed  the 
ourt  of  the  exiled  prince ;  the  part  lie  took  in  the  restoration ; 
lis  unscrupulous  rigor  towards  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  despotib 
baracter  he  imprinted  on  the  restored  dynasty ;  his  treachery  to* 
English  liberty,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  worthless  master ; 
iive  all  conspired  to  invest  his  biography  with  the  deepest  in- 
^rest, — to  enrich  it  with  a  moral  which  statesmen  and  courtiets' 
lay  profitably  study.  His  life  was  amongst  the  most  eventful  of 
'period  crowded  beyond  all  parallel  witn  the  elements  of  deep 
■agedy ;  and  whether  viewed  in  its  brighter  or  darker  periods,  in 
"k  jseasons  of  prosperity  or  of  bitter  reverse,  holds  out  an  instruc-: 
!ve  lesson  to  the  men  of  succeeding  times.  It  is  matter  of  sur- 
rise  that  the  bio^aphy  of  Clarendon  has  not  been  worthily  exe- 
flted  ere  this.  His  position  and  services  entitled  him  to  early^ 
otice  from  his  party,  while  the  relation  his  biography  sustains  to 
le  general  history  of  his  country  claims  for  it  an  extended  and 
e'tailed  notice.  We  possess  three  Memoirs  of  Clarendon,— 006 
Titten  by  himself;  another  included  in  a  work  published  in 
708,  and  entitled,  '  The  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ;'  and  a  third  by 
iacdiarraid,  in  his  *  Lives  of  British  Statesmen.'  Of  these  it  is 
ifficient  to  remark,  tliat  the  first  is  distinguished  in  an  extraordi- 
ary  degree  by  inaccuracies  and  omissions,  and  is  moreover  sub- 
•cted  to  a  partial  coloring,  natural  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
iriter,  but  destructive  of  historical  fidelity;  the'second  is  a  iheagrie 
>iiipiIation  swelled  out  by  long  speeches,  taken  from  historkSl 
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writings  generally  accessible;  and  the  third  is  entitled  to  no  credit, 
either  for  research  or  accuracy.  The  field  was  thereforeunoccupieii, 
and  we  are  glad  that  a  worthy  laborer  lias  atteaiptcd  its  cultivation. 
Of  M  r.  Lister's  former  publications,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  We 
know  him  only  as  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  it  is 
therefore  wdth  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  that  we  commence 
our  notice  of  his  work  by  recording  our  fiivorable  judgment.  He 
has  executed  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  in  a  manner  highly  \xi  his 
own  honor.  Extensive  research,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  impartiality,  are  happily  united  in  his  case  with  a  sound  under- 
stauduig,  views  generally  correct,  and  a  pleasing,  if  not  terse  ami 
vigorous  style.  We  frequcfitly  dissent  from  his  judgments: 
but  in  doing  so,  we  invariably  honor  his  candor,  integrity,  and 
fair  dealing.  But  we  are  anticipating  ourselves.  The  ap- 
pearance of  his  volumes  affords  us  an  opportunity,  of  which  ve 
gladly  avail  ourselves,  to  canvass  the  leading  events  in  the  puHic 
life  of  Clarendon  :  and  the  remarks  we  shall  ofiFer  will  safiiciently 
exhibit  some  of  the  points  on  which  we  differ  from  our  author. 

Edward  Hyde  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Febmarvj  1609,  at 
Dinton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  circumstances  of  his  parents 
were  easy,  without  being  affluent.  His  father  was  a  member  of 
several  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  country;  where, 
the  son  says,  his  parents  *  eiijoyed  and  improved  their  estates,  and 
^  kept  good  hospitality  in  their  houses,  brought  up  their  diiidren 
*well,  and  were  beloved  by  tlieir  neighbours.'  The  yonthW 
statesman  received  his  early  classical  education  from  the  cleigT- 
man  of  his  father's  parish,  and  his  progress  was  so  considerwle 
that  in  his  fourteenth  year  lie  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he* 
teredat  Magd^ilen  Hall  in  1622.  His  first  destination  wa6  fer 
the  church,  out  this  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  law, — p*»* 
bably  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Nicholas  Hy*> 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  During  the  el  ' 
part  of  his  residence  in  London,  his  health  Mras  seriously  imjMBl 
and  the  consequent  interruption  of  his  legal  studies,  induced  tiaUCV 
of  idleness,  which  seriously  threatened  his  professional  suoedi. 
His  companions,  moreover,  were,  as  Mr.  Lister  remarks'  'of'i' 
^  kind  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  diligence  of  a  Jaw  sCodtft' 
They  were  chiefly  military  men,  whose  habits  were  idle  attd*!!!!^ 
sipated,  and  whose  influence  was  fraught  with  great  peri)  to  Adr 
youthful  associate.  He  himself,  in  after  life,  was  not  inMsdlK 
of  the  risk  he  had  incurred,  remarking,  ^  he  had  more  caiM^  M'Uf 

*  terrified  upon  the  reflection,  tlian  the  man  who  had  *fleWl 

*  Rochester  Bridge  in  the  morning  that  it  was  broken,  aild  WM*' 
*he  had  galloped  over  hi  the  night.'  Happily  for  himself,-  yWtt)t 
Hyde  escaped  the  contiuoinations  of  the  Society  in  which^W 
moved,  and  his  marriage,  in  1629,  to  a  daughter  of'  Sir  >(9^M|f(^ 
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Ayliffe,  of  Gretcnliain,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  sirred  to  arouse 
his  faculties,  and  to  induce  a  irigorous  application  to  the  studios 
proper  to  his  profession.  Tliis  connexion,  though  speedily  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Hyde.  It  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  subsc- 

3uent  promotion.  A  second  marriage,  contracted  in  1632,  and 
ic  deatli  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year,  further 
served  to  determine  the  bent  of  his  mind.  His  time  was  divided 
between  his  profession,  and  such  literary  studies  as  were  most 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  best  suited  to  improve  the  high 
powers  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  associates  were  chosen 
irom  tlie  most  eminent  men  of  his  day.  He  mingled  but  little 
with  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  but  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  13en  Jonson,  Sehlen,  May,  Waller,  Hales,  ChiHing=- 
worth,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men.  The  influence  of 
tliese  early  companionships  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  productions 
of  his  riper  age ;  and  to  them  we  are  probably  mainly  indebted 
for  the  writings,  which  have  secured  him  an  imperishable  nam6 
among  English  authors. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  at  this  period  is  well  known  to  our 
readers.  The  crown  was  worn  by  a  prince  incapable  of  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times.  A  momentous  revolution  had  for  some 
years  been  going  on  in  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  English 
people.  Long  before  Charles  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  the 
precursors  of  change, — the  intimations  of  coming  strife  were 
visible.  The  reformation  had  broken  up  the  monotony  of 
society,  and  divided  the  people  into  classes,  whose  activity  and 
zeal  vfQTQ  proportioned  to  the  immense  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake.  Intellect  had  become  a  recognized  element  of  society,  and 
its  sportiveness  and  power  on  its  escape  from  the  enthralment  of 
ages,  portended  its  subsequent  achievements.  The  nature  of 
government  had  come  to  be  better  understood,  the  worth  of 
popular  liberty  was  felt,  men  of  all  classes  sighed  for  the  hour  of 
redemption,  and  began  to  declaim  in  free  and  ominous  speech,  on 
the  limits  of  prerogative,  and  their  own  inalienable  clsum  to  free- 
dom. The  current  had  gathered  strength  during  the  feeble  and 
debased  reign  of  James,  who  left  a  heritage  of  folly  to  his  son; 
which  served  to  hasten  his  fate,  and  bring  on  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle.  Charles  ascended  the  throne  in  the  twenty- fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and^  soon  made  it  evident  that  he  was  of  all  men  least 
fitted  to  master  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  His  confidence 
was  given  to  Buckingham,  a  man  of  mean  talents,  of  imperious 
carriage,  and  of  repulsive  selfishness.  The  rashness  and  pride  of 
the  minister,  was  only  equalled  by  the  absurd  favouritism,  atid  weak 
compliances  of  the  king.  While  a  storm  was  gathering  which 
speedily  convulsed  the  empire  and  overturned  the  throne,  Charles 

c  c  2 
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was  intent  only  on  gratifying  the  whims,  and  following  ont  the 
policy,  of  his  unprincipled  adviser.  The  fearful  struggle,  which 
was  to  terminate  in  his  arraijrnment  and  execution,  commenced 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  reign.  Three  parliaments  were  suc- 
cessively convened,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  rendering  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  subservient  to  the  despotic  policy  of  the  kinfr: 
but  the  guardians  of  English  liberty  refused  to  betray  tlieir  tmst, 
and  the  houses  were  consequently  dissolved  in  contemptuous  dU- 
plcasure.  The  young  monarch  thought  to  play  the  tyrant  with 
as  high  a  hand  as  the  last  Henry ;  but  the  times  were  changed, 
and  he  fell  before  the  wrath  of  an  insulted  and  indignant  nation. 
The  last  of  these  dissolutions  took  place  in  1629,  the  year  of 
Clarendon's  first  marriage :  and  a  royal  proclamation  was  shortly 
afterwards  issued,  declaring  that  it  would  be  esteemed  presump- 
tion, and  be  punished  as  such,  for  any  to  invoke  the  name  of 
parliament,  or  to  call  upon  the  king  to  summon  togctlier  the 
lepresentatives  of  his  people.  Sir  John  Eliot, — one  of  the  no- 
blest of  English  patriots, — fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
court:  and  a  thousand  means  were  devised  by  supple  lawyers  and 
unprincipled  divines,  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Mercy  was  banished  equally  from  the  court  and  tlie  church. 
The  apostate  Straflford  ruled  the  one,  and  the  mean-spirited  and 
superstitious  Laud  the  other.  Tlie  capacious  intellect  of  the 
former,  found  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hard-heartediiess  and 
lust  of  power,  which  characterized  the  latter.  It  was  a  terrible 
struggle  between  tyranny  and  freedom, —  tlie  obsolete  pretentions 
of  a  former  age,  and  the  equitable  claims  of  a  regenerated  intel- 
lect. The  scale  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  the  most  sagacious 
observer  might  well  doubt  the  result. 

It  was  at  such  a  period, — so  critical  and  momentoust — ^ 
llyde  was  ushered  into  public  life.  We  know  but  little  of  Lis 
early  political  prepossessions,  but  that  little  disposes  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  favorable  to  tlie  court.  On  the  publication  cf 
Prynne's  Histrio-mastix,  one  sentence  of  which  Laud  and  hi* 
cliaplain  Ileylin  so  infamously  misrepresented  to  the  king  and 

aueeii,  Hyde  took  a  prominent  part  m  a  masque  performed  by 
le  four  principal  Inns  of  Court,  *as  an  expression  of  their  love 
'  and  duty  to  their  majesties,'  and,  to  use  the  words  of  WUll^ 
locke,  'because  this  action  would    manifest  the    difierenee  of 

*  their  opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne'snew  learning,  and  serve  to  con- 
^fute'  his  work.  On  this  occasion, — strange  to  say, — he  WW 
associated  with  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  as  well  as  with  Nfljr* 
Herbert,  and  Finch.  The  expense  of  the  pageant  is  said  fo  hw^ 
exceeded  twenty-one  thousand  j)ounds.  He  was  shortly  ttflf" 
wards  introduced  to  Laud,  when  the  latter  was  seeking,  with  ilf 
animosity  natural  to  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  'discoiW^ 

*  past  actions  which  might  reflect  upon  the  memory  *  of  the'  fW 
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af  Porriand,  1-ord  of  thie  ^  Treasury,  iheii^.rcicepi^ljrid^c^asie^* 
iiy4e  had  been  employed  by  the  in€;rc:hants'9f  .jConapQ,,to.di^ 
op^a  petition  against  an  order  of  the  late  treasur(^r,^,whipl^.t>ejn^ 
r^]H>rted  to  Laud,  he  desired  to  see  him.  The  ypi^ng  Jawyer 
«mt^d  on  the  primate,  and  the  flattering  style  oil  l^i|E^  recepl^p];!, 
pa^ide  a  favorable  impression,  which  strongly  InQuen^ed  his  spbsfir 
i|i|ent  sketches  of  Laiid.  In  the  meantime,  the.goveri^Qient 
W»  conducted  as  a  pore  despotism. 


4 ,' Never/ says  Mr.  Lister,  *had  the  people  of  England^  in  ra  ad- 
VBi^ed  a  state  of  civilization,  been  subject  to  an  oppres^on  so  gei^isr&l^ 
'  "odious,  so  little  redeemed  bj  aught,  that  oonia  either  flatter  t^ 
tion,  or  even  conciliate  a  particular  class.  No  one  powerful  pdr^ 
18  engaged  to  lend  its  aid  for  the  subjugation  of  the  rest.  .-.^ 
ifeither  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  nor  the  yeonMeHn, 
^et^  interested,  as  a  class,  in  supporting  the  prerogative*  Tlie 
ttiajority  of  each,  if  not  inimical,  were  at  least  indifferent.  The  ciiei^ 
iilone,  led  on  by  Laud,  appeared,  as  a  body,  to  sympathise. with  the 
cETOwn.  But  the  church,  while  it  sought  strength  from  royalty,  }$£- 
finrded  none.  It  only  swelled,  by  its  pretensions,  the  number  of  maL 
contents,  and  aggravated  their  stubbornness  by  the  addition  of  sectari^ 
Heal.  It  gave  a  religious  character  to  the  contest.  It  afforded  to'  %\^ 
disaffection  of  the  nonconformist  a  higher  motive  than  pecuniaiV 
g;devance.  The  bench  was  submissive ;  and  an  assumption  of  le^ 
S>rms  was,  for  a  while^  the  most  effectual  device  by  which  that  reve- 
fence  for  law  and  order,  which  characterises  the  English  people/  Wes 
made  an  instrument  for  their  subjugation. 

.  /Under  such  auspices,  and  with  such  appliances,  was  pursued  a  sys- 
tem of  comprehensive  and  manifold  oppression,  menacing  all  persons, 
Hiqi^rtg  all  rights,  annulling  immunities  deemed  indefeasible,  breaking 
promises  deemed  inviolable — a  tyranny  of  spies  and  tax-gatherers, 
^Irrpng  its  vexations  into  every  household,  and  poisoning  the  daily 
eonifurts  of  the  people,  thwarting  their  occupations,  despoiling  thdr 
]ib>perty,  meddling  with  their  trade;  yet,  because  this  tyranny  was  not 
saoguinary — ^because  it  fined,  maimed,  imprisoned,  but  did  not  kill 
-i-we  are  told  to  wonder  that  the  people  should  rebel/ — pp.  46^  47» 

'  At  lengtli,  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  aga;n 
9unimoning  a  parliament.     It  met  on  the  13th  of  April, ,  164P> 
9dd  was  briefly  assured  by  Charles,  'that  there  never  was  a  king 
^tluit  had  a  greater  and  more  weighty  cause  to  call  his  people 
♦.tof^ether '  than   himself.      Hyde  was  a  member  of  tlus  par- 
liament,  and   occupied    a   somewhat  equivocal  position   in  its 
debates,  being  opposed  to  Hampden  on,  a  question,  which  die 
popular   party  deemed  of  vital  importance.     A  struggle  com- 
menced from  its  first  meeting,  the  one  party  asking  for  supplies, 
the  otlier  demanding  additional  safeguards  for  liberty.     Pym.and 
Hampden  had  waited  theic  hour,,  and  now  that  it  was  arijved, 
th&y  determined. on  gathering  its  iruits.     Precedence  was  given 
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to  tbe  question  of  grievunccS)  which  were  dixidcd  into  three 
classes,  innovations  in  religion^  invasions  of  property,  and  viola- 
tions of  parliamentary  privileges.  Message  after  message  vrtis 
received  from  the  king,  urging  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
supply  of  his  pecuniary  wants;  but  the  popular  loaders  knew  their 
])osition  too  well  to  accede  to  his  prayer.  The  lords  were  in- 
duced to  enforce  it,  but  their  interposition  was  voted  a  breach  of 
pri\nlege,  and  the  commons  proceeded,  temperately  but  iirmly,  to 
discharge  their  liigh  trust  Perceiving,  at  length,  that  money 
would  be  voted  only  on  conditions  fevourable  to  popular  libertv, 
the  short-siglited  monarch,  on  the  5th  of  May,  summoned  tie 
commons  to  the  upper  house,  and  then  dissolved  the  parliament 
'There  could  not,'  says  Clarendon,  'a  greater  damp  nave  seized 
*  upon  the  sj)irits  of  the  whole  nation,  than  this  dissolution  caused; 
'  and  men  had  much  of  the  misery  in  view  which  shortly  after 
'  fell  out.  It  could  never  be  hoped  that  more  sober  and  dispas- 
^  sionate  men  would  ever  meet  together  in  tliat  place,  or  fewer  who 
'  brought  ill  purposes  with  thcni ;  nor  could  any  man  imagine 
'  wluit  offence  they  hud  given  which  put  the  king  to  that  re^u- 
'  tion.' 

Durhig  the  summer  of  this  year,  Charles  attempted  to  prop  ik 
tottering  tyranny.  He  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  ruling  without 
parliaments,  and  having  marshalled  an  army,  lie  proceeded  towards 
the  north  to  chastise  the  Scotch  presbytenans.  It  is  needless  to 
say  his  efforts  wore  unavailing.  The  troops  abhorred  the  war  in 
which  they  were  cngjigod;  and  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  atloniTtl* 
compelled  the  kinir,  once  more  to  summon  the  representatives  of  lii:! 
people  to  meet  him  at  Westminster.  They  obeyed  his  summons  on 
the  ord  of  November,  and  their  policy  wiis  no  longer  equirocalor 
hesitating.  The  long  parliament  was  tlie  theatre  on  which  Hyde 
properly  began  his  political  life.  It5  members  were  returned 
under  a  ferment  similar  to  that  recently  witnessed,  when  WilUam 
the  Fourth  atoned  for  the  political  blunders  of  his  father  and 
brotlier,  by  calling  on  his  people  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
(piestion  of  '  Reform.*  The  feeling  of  the  nation  wiis  united  and 
strong,  and  generated  a  momentary  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of 
])liK?gm;Uic  and  calculating  politicians.  Hyde  was  returned  fof 
tSaltiish,  and  took  an  early  and  prominent  part  in  the  deliberacioas 
of  this  celebrated  assembly.  At  first,  he  went  along  with  the  po- 
pular leaders  in  denouncing  the  misgovemment  of  tlic  king,  iukI 
iji  biinging  his  advisers  to  punishment.  No  man  save  Pvm  and 
ILunpden  was  more  active  than  Hyde,  and  few  spoke  in  stronger 
terms  of  reprobation.  1  hose  of  our  readeis  who  are  ac(juaiiiteil 
with  the  delusive  account  fin'nished  in  the  '  History  of  the  Re- 
'  bellion,'  of  the  ytate  of  the  king<h)m  during  the  prenoon 
twelve  years,  will  be  suij^rised  at  the  following  language  iittcfrd 
by  Hyde,  at  a  eonfeience  of  both  houses  on  the  Gth  of  julv,  when 
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iiglit  fortpard  tlio  charges  of  the  commons  against  tbe  barons 
exchequer. 

eve  cannot  ben  greater  instance  ef  a«<^  hnd'lail^tt^^iil^  <3oifi. 
lilh  thitn  tho  business  of  this  day.  Good  God  \  liirw'hai^  fii?gn!A7 
ate  fears  been  punished,  %vhen  the  judg^es  themselves  haVe  been 
lioquentK!  "risnomarvei,thatanirre^i]ar,extmvajrant,|HrbitTBry 
Jike  a  torrent,  hath  broken  in  upon  ua,  when  our  banki^  and 
fFarks,  tlie  kn-s,  were  in  thecnstodj  of  suci  peraons.  Men  wh6 
;  tlieir  ijuincence,  could  not  preserve  their  courage;  nor  could  we 
^  they  who  had  so  visibly  undone  ua,  themselves  sliouid  have 
me  or  credit  to  rescue  us  from  the  oppression  of  otiier  men.  Jt 
I  by  one  who  always  spoke  excellently,  that  the  twelve  judges  were 
s  twelve  lions  under  the  throne  of  Solomon, — under  the  throne 
tedience, — but  yet  lions.  Your  Lordsliijis  shall  this  day  henr.of 
»  (be  they  what  they  will  be  else)  were  no  lions;  who  upon 

i^in  delivered  up  tbe  precious  forts  they  were  trusted  with, 
Withunt  assnult ;  and  in  a  tame  and  easy  trance  of  flattery  and 
dA,  last  und  forfeited  (shamefully  forfeited)  that  reputation, 
ri-Tteverence,  whidi  tlie  Aviadom,  courage,  and  gravity  of  tbeir 
Ue  predecessors  hiid  contracted  and  fastened  to  tiie  places  tbcy 
HA  •  and  even  rendered  that  study  and  pmfcision,  wbidi  in  all 
itb  been,  and  I  hope  now  shall  be,  of  an  honourable  estimation 
fjni^tible  and  vile,  that,  had  not  this  blessed  day  come,  all  muitr 
{k^ve  had  this  quarrel  to  the  law  itself,  which  Marius  had  to  the 

toc^e,  who  thought  it  a  mockory  to  learn  that  langnage,  tbe 
\  whereof  lived  in  bondiige  under  others," — pp.  80,  81, 

iie  is  ample  evidence  of  tho  part  which  Hyde  took  against 
>rd.  Ho  served  on  different  committees;  and,  as  if  to 
1  bis  zeui,  was  on  the  25tb  of  Marcb  added  to  a  vomnHtee 
peditiug  the  trial  of  tliis  capital  delinquent.  We  baveiDO 
of  the  vote  he  gave  on  the  bill  of  attainder,  buttbepre^ 
ion  ie  great  that  he  supported  it.  "< 

«  name  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  '  .StriiffnrdiauB.'  It  is  impnU.' 
that  one  who  ivas  hostile  to  the  nttninder,  should  hare  Beeii 
d  as  the  bearer  of  such  a  meB3a<;e,  aa  he  carried  up  to  the  lords 
28th  of  April,  Falkland  epokc,  nnd,  it  may  therefore  be  pre- 
,  voted,  for  the  bill  of  attainder:  und  Hyde  telts  us,  that  hbmib- 
,t  vote  ou  the  bill  against  epis<;(i[iiicv  was  the  fin.t  iu  wliicll  he 
ilkland  had  ever  differed.' — pp.  y4,  96. 

IS  far  Hyde's  political  career  bad  identified  him  witb  tbe 
tr  cau^^e.  It  Jiad  been  consistent  and  etraigbtforwaid,  free 
pitly  from  every  sottisb  ingredient,  and  aiming  only  at  tbe 
iterests  of  bis  couutry. 
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In  the  summer  of  1641,  however,  he  began  to  -waver.  Hie 
question  of  episcopacy  was  tlicn  under  (lei)ate,  and  Hyde  sfe- 
nalised  himself  as  its  champion.  As  chairman  of  a  committee,  he 
resorted  to  the  meanest  artifices  in  order  to  arrest  the  prog^ress  of 
the  bill  for  its  extinction.  His  own  pen  has  recorded  ni^  dis- 
honorable chicanery;  but  Mr.  Lister  prefers  questioning  tht 
accuracy  of  his  report,  to  an  admission  of  facts  so  disgraceful  to 
his  hero.  There  is  something  amusing  in  the  &cility  with' which 
our  author  resorts  on  tliis,  and  similar  occasions,  to  any  hypothesis 
by  which  to  evade  conclusions  unfavorable  to  Hyde's  character. 
W c  entertain  no  such  views  of  the  theoretical  completeness  of 
that  character,  and  are,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  regard'  his 
conduct  'as  an  instructive  example  of  the  character  of  a  lawyer  faH 

*  charged  with  all  the  pitiful  tricks  of  his  profession/     *  I  do  not 

*  love  Clarendon,'  says  Mr.  Godmn,  *but  I  could  almost  finrl  in 

*  my  heart  to  compassionate  the  despicable  figure  he  makes.'  Th^ 
are  strong  words,  but  they  are  not  wholly  undeserved. 

His  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  bishops,  recommended  Hyde  to  the 
notice  of  Charles,  who  was  now  about  to  visit  Scotland,  in  tfie 
hope  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  northern  subjects.  Tie 
king  sent  him  a  message  by  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northoot- 
berland,  requesting  to  speak  witli  him,  and  the  interview  \chki 
took  place  in  consequence,  was  private  and  long.  We  have  no 
other  account  of  it  than  that  which  Hyde  furnishes  in  his  Lifr, 
written  twenty-eight  years  after  its  occurrence ;  and  as  it  exercised 
an  important  influence  over  his  future  fortunes,  we  shall  g^ve  it 
in  his  own  words. 

'  The  king  told  Hyde,  *  that  he  had  heard  from  all  hands  how  mud 
he  was  beholden  to  him,  and  that  when  all  his  servants  in  the  House  of 
Commons  either  neglected  Ins  service,  or  could  not  appear  usefully  in  k, 
he  t(K)k  all  occasion  to  do  him  service  ;  for  which  he  thought  fit  to  give 
him  his  own  thanks,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  remember  it  t* 
his  advantage.'  He  took  notice  of  his  atfection  to  the  church,  itK 
which,  he  said,  he  thanked  him  more  than  for  all  the  rest,  which  tic 
other  acknowledged  with  the  duty  that  became  him,  and  said«  he  VM 
very  happy  tliat  his  majesty  was  pleased  with  what  he  did ;  but  if  be 
had  commanded  him  to  have  witlidrawn  his  affection  and  reverence  ^ 
the  churchy  he  would  not  have  obeyed  him,  which  his  majesty  taiX 
made  him  love  him  tlie  better.  Then  he  discoursed  uf  the  paHsion  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  bill  then  brought  in  against  episcumcy  ;  and 
j-'ked  him,  whether  he  thought  thev  would  be  able  to  carrv  it?  To  which 
l:-.*  answered,  he  believed  they  could  not;  at  least,  that  it  would  be 
very  long  first.  *  Xay  (replied  the  king:),  if  you  will  look  to  it  that 
tlicy  do  not  carry  it  liefore  I  go  for  Scotland,  which  will  bfe  nt  siich  a 
time  wlien  the  anni^^'s  shall  be  disbanded,  I  will  undertake  f«ir  the 
church  after  that  tiiiio/     Why  then  (said  the  other),  by  the  grace  rf 
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God,  it  will  not  be  in  much  danger.*  Witknrliiflk.the  ki/og  was  tvell 
pleased;  and  dismissed  him  with  very  gradQUS , ^i^esifipQ#/«7«.pp. 
H4,  \\5*  .!        .  J  •       . 

From  this  hour  Hyde  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  deserter  from  tl)e 
popular  camp.  In  his  autobiography,  written  maiiy  years'aj^]> 
iisards,  with  an  indistinct  recollection  of  facts,  and  under  the  in- 
ftqence  of  strong  party  feeUng,  he  represents  himself  as,  h^vb^ 
^en  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  court  from  the  first  meeting 
ofth^e  long  parliament  Tne  statement  is  not  improbable,  nnf 
i^ould  its  truth  impeach,  either  the  sagacitv,  or  &ir  dealing,  of  $ys 
jjllustrious  contemporaries.    The  bias  of  nis  mind  was  probabjly 

*  'ble  from  the  nrst    The  prot^6  of  laud,  who  according,  fo 
own  account  *  well  knew  now  to  cultivate  the  advantages  \  .of 

aving  such  a  patron,  was  not  likely  to  enter  St  Stephen^s  ,de<- 
yotj^d  body,  soul,  and  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Carried  along  for  a  season  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent  which 
i^ept  all  before  it,  he  soon  regained  his  natural  position,  dis- 
£^gaged  himself  from  the  temporary  associations  into  which  be 
Bad  been  hurried,  and  pledged  his  talents  and  zeal  to  the  services 
df  royalty  and  the  court  Like  most  of  his  profession,  hisprer 
ji9fS9essions  were  in  favor  of  the  king.  Mindful  of  the  letter,  l)?it 
;D\^glectful  of  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  he  wasdisr 
qvaUfied  for  taking  part  in  that  revision  of  the  balance  of  powetcsp 
iwliich  was  necessitated,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  national  intel^ 
lect,  and  the  clearer  perception  of  individual  rights,  which  marked 
his  age.  At  an  earlier  era  he  might  have  been  an  enlightened  and 
safe  adviser  of  the  crown;  but  1641  his  notions  were  antiquated, 
and  his  counsels  detrimental  to  his  employers. 
].,  The  position  of  public  affairs  afibraed  an  apology,  not  wlu)lly 
witl)out  force,  for  Hyde's  secession  from  the  popular  cause.  When 
parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  the  king  was  sup- 
oroonded  by  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  the  meaner  instruments  of 
lifc  tyranny.  The  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission 
C!onrt  were  in  full  operation;  the  seats  of  justice  were  defiled  by 
th^  presence  of  unprincipled  judges ;  and  the  undefined ^wers  of 
prerogative  threatened  to  subvert  the  ancient  safeguards  of 
jEtiglish  liberty.  The  king  was  known  to  be  alike  despotic  and 
faithless,  alienated  in  heart  from  the  best  features  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  intent  only  on  giving  consistency  and  permanence 
to  the  worst  precedents  of  a  former  age.  Every  eye  was  tliere- 
fore  directed  to  the  throne  as  the  exclusive  source  of  danger,  and 
the  hope  of  the  nation  was  fixed  on  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of 
its  representatives.  But  the  position  of  parties  had  undergone 
a  mighty  ctiange  in  the  short  interval  which  had  elapsed.  Straf- 
ford bad  suffered  the  4ae  penalty .  of  his  crimes;  Laud  was  a 
despised  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  the  guilty  judges  were  in  exile ; 
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tbe  arbitrary  courts,  where  tyranny  had  sported  in  its  lawlessness, 
were  abolished,  never  to  be  revived;  and  the  present  parliament 
was  insured  against  dissolution  without  its  own  consent. 

Upon  the  change  thus  effected  in  the  relative  strength  of 
parties,  the  defence  of  Hyde  is  rested  by  his  advocates.  Hie 
king,  it  is  alleged,  was  powerless,  the  commons  were  triumphaiit; 
the  former,  however  disposed,  was  now  incapable  of  playing  tke 
tyrant;  the  latter  were  violently  bent  on  arrogating  to  miiK 
selves  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  The  very  principles,  there* 
fore,  it  is  argued,  which  would  have  led  a  patriot  to  attach  -him- 
self to  the  popular  party  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament,  eiN 
forced  an  adhesion  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  constitirtioiL 
From  having  been  the  assailant,  the  king  was  become  the 
rallying  point,  of  freedom.  These  considerations  are  uwed  by 
Mr.  Lister,  and  the  soundness  of  the  defence  will  be  i^nitled 
or  denied,  according  to  the  view  which  is  entertained  of  tlie 
general  dispute.  One  thing  deserves  consideration,  as  bearingf 
conclusively  on  the  validity  of  this  reasoning  in  reference  l» 
Hyde.  With  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  measures^  no 
material  difference  had  hitherto  been  evinced  between  him  and  the 
men,  to  whom  he  was  henceforth  so  bitterly  opposed.  He  had 
supported  all  the  chief  measures  of  die  session,  not  exeeplii^ 
even  the  bill  for  perpetuating  the  parliament;  and  was  not 
therefore  in  a  position  to  plead  the  unconstitutional  and  dan- 

frerous  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  party.  He 
lad  uttered  no  protest  against  their  doings,  save  in  the  case  of 
prelacy;  but  had  been  among  the  most  active  in  forwardEng 
several  of  their  bills.  In  his  subsequent  vindication,  when 
attempting  to  impugn  the  policy  of  his  opponents,  and  to  justifr 
himself,  his  principal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  remarks  of  inA- 
viduals — remarks  made  in  the  freedom  of  social  intercoois^ 
and  without  any  pretensions  to  be  regarded,  as  expository  of  the 
policy  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  parliament.  Had  HydeV 
soccssicn  taken  phico  a  year  later,  and  had  the  conduct  of  pai^ 
liament  in  the  interim  been  exactly  what  history  now  records,— ft 
supposition  iii  the  last  degree  improbable, — there  would  have 
been  force  and  validity  in  the  plea  advanced  by  his  friends.  But  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  att('m)>t  to  vindicate  his  secession,  on  the  gromid 
of  actions  occurring  subsequent  to  that  event,  and  greatly  attri- 
but'ible  to  it.  jNlr.  Lister's  ordinary  candor  and  fair  dealinfjf 
desert  him  on  this  point,  lie  refuses  to  let  the  parliamentaiy 
leaders  plead  the  faithlessness  of  the  king  in  justificatioD  w 
their  demands,  arguing — inconclusively  in  our  judgment— tkrt 
the  €»videiuTS  of  such  faithlessness  wore  fiiniisliod  subsequently 
to  these  (lenianils  being  made;  w  Iiilo,  at  the  same  time,  he  seeks 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  Hyde,  on  the  ground  of  tiolenccs  whi^ 
were  perpetrated  long  after  his  services  had  been  transferrtd  to 
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the  court    The  policy  of  .&ucli  men  as  Ilydei  -Falkland^^  ttnd 
Colepepper^-^tbe  recM»nised  heads  of  the  moderate  patty' of  the 
day, — only  strcMagtheitea  the  hands  of  the.  king,  witJbojit  imxearing 
the    probabiliUes  of   a    satisfactory    adjustment  lofrike.creitt 
dpitest.     They  divided  the  strength  of  the  liberal  party^  iwiuioot , 
o|ilauiing  in  the   councils  of  the  monarch,  any  (K>tnpeiisatQcy 
w(j|ght«      Charles  gladly  aviuled  himself  of  tneir  reputation^i. 
aiifl>pilpmised  to  be  guided  by  their  advice ;  but  there  were  other  ^ 
ooimsf^llors  to  whom  he  mote  readily  listened^  and  by, whom-' 
httiMJB  &taUy  led  astray.      A  notable  instance  of  this,  was  fur^i 
niabediA  his  attempted  arrest  of  theipc^v^arleaders;  refemo^i*' 
tQtudiieh,  in  his  'History  of  the ' Rebellion^'  Oarendon  jeml0rls%i 
The  ti3ffee  persons  before-named,,  witiiout  whose  privity  i  the t 
j^ing  had  promised  that  he  would  enter  on  no  counsel,  were  /St> 
^uch  .displeased  and  dejected,  that  they  were  inclined  nevet/ 
more  tO:  take  upon  them  the  care  of  anything  to  be  trantacted' 
in  ih^iJiouse ;  finding  already  that  they  could  not  avoid  being; 
fffikedi  upon  as  the  authors  oi  these  counsels  (o  which  they  ii^^re 
^,  absolute  stranger g^. and  which  they  so  perfecdy  dd/SfAed!   .Sy  * 
pi^ng  over  to  the  king,  Hyde  and  his  associates  strenffthened 
tlifii.bailds  of  a  monarch  who  contemned  their  counsds^  aad>. 
DMtiiiaeiousIy  adhered  to  the  dogmas  of  an  exploded  tyranny* 
Gpnrles  was  thus  emboldened  to  refuse  what  he  would  otnerwise 
have  yielded:   a  delusive  comple^cion  was  given   to  his  cause  s 
wUch,  serving  to  distract  the  real  friends  of  freedom,  reildered.> 
iDb  appeal  to  arms  inevitable. 

The  position  occupied  by  Hyde,  was  less  creditable  than 
that  of  either  of  his  friends.  They  became  the  acknowledged  and 
re^onsible  ministers  of  the  crown,  Falkland  as  secretary  of 
Statte,  and  Colepepper,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Hyde 
w;aa  intended  for  the  Solicitor-generalship,  in  the  place  of  St 
Jcibn,  who  was  to  be  dismissed,  but  he  earnestly  opposed  the 
ajcrangement,  assuring  '  their  majesties,  that  he  should  be  able 
<  to  <io  much  more  service  in  the  condition  he  was  in. ' 
Duplicity  and  want  of  good  faith  were  strikingly  evidenced  in 
the  policy  he  now  adopted.  He  was  a  spy  in  the  popular 
camp,  a  liberal  in  profession,  but  a  cavalier  in  hearty  an  intriguing 
deserter,  who  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  his  new  master, 
by  distracting  the  counsels  and  reporting  the  resolutions  of  his 
former  associates.  Every  means  which  a  cautious  and  timid 
policy  could  devise,  were  employed  to  conceal  the  part  he  was 
acting.  His  consul Uitions  with  Falkland  and  Colepepper  were 
held  during  the  night,  and  his  visits  to  the  king  were  conducted 
with  great  secrecy.  But  it  was  impossible  to  elude  the  men 
against  whom  he  was  plotting.  1  he  place  of  *  the  nightly 
ln<^ctiugs'  was  discovered,  and  Hampden — the  most  unspotted 
patriot  ill  the   long  list  of   English  w.orthics.-*-reproocl]\ed ;  him 
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with  his  desertion,  telling  him,  'he  well  knew  he  had  a  mind 
<tliey  should  be  all  in  prison/  His  opposition  to  the  Kemon- 
stmnce  at  length  removed  all  disguise.  This  celebrated  doeunient, 
bv  which  the  popular  leaders  sought  to  stem  tlie  returning  tide 
of  loyalty,  by  reminding  the  nation  of  tlie  grievous  oppressions 
that  had  been  practised,  was  zealously  opposed  by  the  king's 
friends.  They  dreaded  its  influence,  and  naturally  endeavoured 
to  prevent  its  adoption.  The  debate  upon  it  was  protracted 
ana  vehement,  and  Hyde  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  'It 
Ti-as  a  crisis  in  the  king's  affairs,  which  compelled  his  adherents 
to  throw  aside  all  restraint ;  and  from  this  moment  consequently, 
Hyde,  the  secret  associate  of  Falkland  and  Colepepper,  Decame 
the  open  and  zealous  sharer  of  their  councils. 

The  king's  declarations  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  too  eulogistic.  Their  calm 
and  constitutional  tone  was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  the  royil 
cause ;  and  it  is  not,  probably,  too  much  to  affirm,  that  Charles 
was  mainly  indebted  to  their  influence,  for  the  forces  he  was 
speedily  enabled  to  array  against  the  parliament. 

*  Tlie  complaints/  remarks  our  author,  'of  the  ' fniitlessness'  of 
these  declarations,  and  their  insutficieucy  to  '  convince  the  refiractorv/ 
proceed  from  a  misconceptiun  both  of  their  ultimate  object,  and  of 
the  party  to  whom  they  appealed.  It  was  true,  the  time  was  put 
wheji  the  mighty  quarrel  could  be  decided  by  the  pen.  JBvery  thing 
denoted  an  iinpendiiifj:  strife  more  terrible  than  that  of  words.  It  was 
iuiprobable  that  the  force  of  rhetoric  would  divert  from  their  purpOR 
the  Parliament  or  the  king,  or  that  either  expected  to  convince  the 
other.  Ostensibly  they  addressed  each  other,  but  virtually  they  tp- 
j)caled  to  a  third  party,  the  eventual  umpire  of  the  stri(e--tke 
people.  At  this  time,  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  all  that  vm 
published  in  the  king's  name  gained  for  him  one  single  vote  in  Pw- 
liament ;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  that  he  sliould  be  juttiied 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  To  what  extent  his  cause  was  atren^tb- 
ened  by  these  appeals  we  cannot  estimate ;  but  it  must  be  remen- 
bered  that  his  success  in  mustering  supporters  greatly  exceeded  the 
ex])ectati()ns  recorded  by  the  candid  and  sagacious  May,  and  said  to 
have  been  expressed  by  Pym  and  Hampden.  We  must  remember 
the  flagrant  imprudence  (if  it  can  be  designated  by  so  mild  a  term) 
by  which  the  icing  had  lowered  the  popularity  of  his  cause:  we 
must  remember  the  superic»rity  of  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ParKi- 
nieut ;  and  we  shall  then  feel,  that  much  of  his  unexpected  succeVi 
in  ir.ithmn''  adherents  to  his  standard,  mav  be  attributed  to  the 
ability  with  which  the  royal  cause  had  been  thus  pleaded  befiat  the 
nation.' — lb.  pp.  182-3. 

Ilie  paper  wxir  which  Clarendon  so  ably  conducted,  was  in- 
capable of  arrestinfj  the  ill-fortunes  of  his  master.  It  brought 
recruits  to  his  standard,  and  gave  a  tcmj:orary  air  of  trhmpk 
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to  his  cause,  but  no  sooner  had  Cromwell — the  master-spirit 
of  the  age — succeeded  in  re-modelling  the  parliamenjb's.  army^ 
than  its  force  became  irresistible,  and  the  discsomiiture  of  the 
king  was  complete.  The  future  protector  appealed  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops,  and  gave  it  full  scope*  The  exje]:cis^s 
of  devotion  were  strangely  blended,  in  their  camp,  with  the 
discipline  of  war ;  and  the  result  is  known  to  every  Englishm^n^ 
Naseby  field  testified  their  valor,  and  decided  the  contest, 
IDuring  the  alternations  of  the  struggle,  Hyde  did  his  utmost  to 
serve  the  king:  but  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  matedals 
with  which  he  had  to  work,  and  the  strong  disgust  which  a 
icmg  course  of  misrule  had  awakened  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
neutralised  his  efforts,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  his  opponents. 
He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1643,  but  with 
•he  exception  of  Falkland,  Colepepper,  and  Southampton,  there 
Hrere  few  men  about  the  king  whom  he  could  trust.  Most  of 
-them  were  reckless  and  ambitious  adventurers,  whose  venality 
and  selfishness  distracted  and  disgraced  the  royal  cause.  The 
court  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  intrigues.  Men  of  mean  passions 
and  sinister  views  sought  to  build  their  own  fortunes  on  the 
tuins  of  their  country.  The  loyalty  of  the  cavaliers, — so  much 
lauded  by  modern  writers, — was,  with  few  exceptions,  an  irrational 
and  headstrong  passion,  which  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  English 
liberty,  nothing  with  which  to  sympathize  in  the  aspirations 
pf  a  generous  and  noble-minded  people.  It  was  an  unen- 
viable post  which  the  official  advisers  of  the  king  occupied, 
and  they  felt  it  bitterly.  The  military,  headed  by  Rupert, 
despised  them;  and  Charles,  with  his  accustomed  infatuation, 
lent  himself  to  their  machinations.  Never  was  there  a  party, 
making  loud  pretensions  to  honor,  which  presented  less  worthy 
traits  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  It  is  a  melancholy  picture  which 
Clarendon  draws  of  the  state  of  tilings  at  Oxford,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  king;  and  those  would  do  well  to  study  it,  who 
can  find  nothing  to  censure  in  the  royalists,  and  nothing  to  com- 
mend among  their  opponents.  *  The  discomposures,  jealousies, 
*and  disgusts,'  he  says,  *  which  reigned   at   Oxford,  produced 

*  great  inconveniences;  and  as  many  times,  men  in  a  scuffle  lose 
'  their  weapons,  and  light  upon  those  which  belonged  to  their  ad- 
'versaries,  who  again  arm  themselves  with  those  which  belonged 

*  to  the  others,  such,  one  would  have  thought,  had  been  the  fortune 
*of  the  king's  army  in  the  encounters  with  the  enemy's;  for  those 

*  under  the  king's  commanders  grew  insensible  into  all  the  license, 

*  disorder,  and  impiety  with  wliich  they  had  reproached  the  rebels ; 
*and  they  into  great  discipline,  diligence,  and  sobriety:   wliich 

*  begot  courage  and  resolution  in  them,  and  notable  dexterity  in 

*  achievements  and  enterprises.     Insomuch  as  our  side  seemed  to 

*  fight  for  monarchy,  with   the  weapons  of  confusion,   and  the 
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*  otlier  to  destroy  tlic  king*  and  government  witli  all  the  principle^ 

^and  rep^ularity  of  monarchy** 

Hyde's  last  interview  with  the  lung  was  on  the  6th  of  Mardi. 
16-i5l  On  tliat  day  he  departed  with  the  young  prince  Charles 
to  the  West,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  dissensions,  whidi 
existed  among  the  royalist  commanders,  and  of  stimulating  tht 
zeal  of  the  king's  friends.  The  tuni  of  ajfairs,  however,  spectfilv 
compelled  the  ])rince,  accompanied  by  Hyde  and  Colepepper, 
to  take  shipping:  for  Scilly,  whence  he  escaped  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1646,  to  Jersey. 

From  this  time  to  1660,  Hyde  lived  in  poverty  and  exHe.  Tlie 
little  court  of  the  Second  Charles  exhibited  in  miniature  all  the 
worst  features  of  that  of  his  father.  The  prince  himself  vas 
thoughtless,  indolent,  and  depraved.  Under  the  most  fevorable 
circumstinces,  he  would  probably  have  grown  to  manhood  with- 
out developing  any  of  the  better  qualities  of  our  nature;  but,  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was,  every  vicious  propensity  was  strengthenwl 
by  unbridled  indulgence.  In  the  meantime,  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  suffering  the  extreme  of  poverty.  In  June,  165?, 
Clarendon  writing  to  Nicholas,  says  : 

*  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  is  yet  dead  for  want  of  bread,  irinek 
really  I  wonder  at.  I  am  sure  the  king  himself  owes  for  all  he  biA 
eaten  since  April ;  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  one  servant  of  Im 
who  hath  a  ])istole  in  his  jmcket.  Five  or  six  of  us  eat  ti^ethar 
meal  a  day/ for  a  pistole  a  week;  but  all  of  us  owe  for  God  knom  i 


many  weeks  to  the  ])oor  woman  that  feeds  us.  I  believe  mj  Lord  (>f 
Ormond  hath  not  had  five  livres  in  his  purse  tliis  month,  and  Baih 
fewer  clothes  of  all  sorts  than  you  have ;  and  yet  I  take  you  to  lie  bo 
gallant.'  '—lb.,  pp.  374— 37^. 

I 

Despairing  of  success  in  any  open  attempt  against  the  gOveqh 
ment  of  Cromwell,  the  royalists  now  basely  plotted  his  assiissiiB- 
tion.  He  himself  had  been  charged  with  a  similar  design  agiiintt 
the  late  king,  but  his  high,  though  perverted  nature,  shrunk  iSA 
scorn  from  the  charge.  It  had  never  entered  his  thoagbte|---it 
was  equally  abhorrent  from  his  feelings  and  his  creed.  '  Bbt  It 
was  otherwise  with  Hyde,  He  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  dhtdfy 
encourage,  the  plots  formed  against  the  life  of  the  Ph>()kfior. 
There  is  good  evidence  of  this,  and  Mr.  Lister  admits  tH^^ieti 
It  is  proved  by  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Titus,  and  bHidli 
him  witli  an  infamy,  which  renders  perfectly  ridicnloQ^'W 
exaggerated  praises  of  his  admirers.  In  the  teeth  of  sndillfil^ 
it  is  sheer  folly,  or  rank  party  spirit,  to  describe  ClarettdMi  ali  H 
man  of  high  moral  principle.  Faithful  he  might  be,  'aild''itii- 
doubtedly  was,  to  the  worthless  masters  whom  he  setTtMi'lAit 
there  must  have  been  a  radical  unsoundness  in  his  moral  C(ttsltitti- 
tion,  to  liaye  permitted  a  concurrence  in  so  detestable  a  scKeme. 
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It  cannot  be  pleaded  on  his  behalf,  that  his  judgment  <was  eioiided, 
or  his  heart  misled,  by  the  impulse  of  a  frenzied  enthusiasm.  He 
wajs  the  cool-blooded  and  calculating  politician,  who,  himself  un- 
aeen,  encouraged  the  assassin  purposes  of  his  base  agents.  Little 
SIS  we  admire  Clarendon,  we  wish,  for  the  honor  of  our  nature, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  man  once  eminent  in  the  councils  of  the 
uadon,  that  we  could  disprove  the  charge. 

At  length  came  the  Restoration, — a  natural  result  of  the  mili- 
tary usurpation  of  Cromwell.  In  eschewing  his  early  faith,  that 
celebrated  man  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  events  of  1660 ;  and 
,^e  fact  was  instantly  visible,  when  his  great  spirit  ceased  to  ani- 
JfB^Xe  the  government.  He  had  disappointed  a  nation's  hopes, 
^i^  outraged  its  most  cherished  prepossessions,  and  was  doomed 
io  e:xpeTience  the  bitterness  of  unsatisfied  ambition.  After  his 
decease,  the  nation  for  a  time  reeled  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
i^n,  and  in  despair  of  otherwise  obtaining  rest,  hailed  as  its  de- 
liverer, one  of  the  most  worthless  and  contemptible  of  mortals. 
ijfr.  Lister  contends  that  the  Convention  Parliament  was  right,  in 
iipt  exacting  from  the  prince  conditions  favorable  to  public 
liberty;  and  Mr.  Hallam  agrees  substantially  witli  him,  alleging 
that  the  early  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  provided  all 
Aeciessary  safe-guards.  Yet  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  pecu- 
liar position  and  irritated  state  of  parties,  the  immense  interests  ^t 
•take,  the  sum  of  good  or  evil  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  nation ;  did  call  for,  and  rendered  imperative,  some  distinct 
understanding,  which  should  pledge  the  king,  so  far  as  he  could 
be  pledged,  to  a  line  of  poliey  best  suited  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  right, 
when  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  dr^w 
up  propositions  for  the  king's  acceptance;  and  that  Monk 
only  perfected  his  treachery,  by  opposing  the  suggestion. 
*What,'  said  the  perjured  dissembler,  *have  you  to  fear  from  a 
'.prince  who  has  neitner  wealth  to  corrupt,  nor  an  army  to  enslave 
'you?" 

Charles  entered  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  '  with  a  triumph 
<  of  about  20,000  horse  and  foot,  brandishing  their  swords^  and 

*  shouting  with  inexpressible  joy ;  the  ways  strewed  with  flowers, 
'the  bells  ringing,  the  streets  hung  with  tapestry,  and  fountains 
'running  with  wine.'  Evelyn,  wnose  words  we  have  quoted, 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  his  gratified  loyalty  attributed 
ai^  to  the  divine  interposition.  *I  stood  in  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
(^^  beheld  it,  and  blessed  God.  ...  It  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
**for  aucb  a  restauration  was  never  mentioned  in  any  history 
'aptiei^t  or  modern,  since   the   returne   of  the  Jews  from  the 

*  j^abylpnish  captivity/  It  would  have  been  more  pertinent,  and 
not  l^ss  religious,  to  inquire  whether  the  scene  was  not  saratlar 
to  that  enacted  in  ancient  times,  when  God  gave  to  Israel  a  king 
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in  his  wrath.  If  any  inference  can  be  (jbrawxi  from  the  pharaqter 
of  the  monarch  and  the  tendency  of  his  goveriMQ.ei^^  ,.the 
ciise  docs  not  admit  of  doubt  A  more  dlwrac^^i.,p|rriu9d 
than  that  which  followed,  does  not  occur .  in  Englisli  li^j^t 
A  host  of  rapacious  and  profligate  adventurers,  brpk^, 
upon  society.  The  worst  vices  of.  tlie  continent  W.er^,, 
planted  to  England,  the  common  decencies  of  life  were  Quti 
and  every  semblance  of  piety  was  baiiished  from  the  coi^)^ ,  ^P^e 
unblushing  profligacy  of  the  king  was  but  too  faithfuUy|ijn)i^1^. 
by  his  servants.  .    ^r n  l 

Hyde  had  been  made  Chancellor  prior  to  the  re9toraU9i\|  ^A 
shortly  after  that  event,  was  created  13aron  Hyde,  of  Hin.doDi.wi^ 
subsequently,  I'2arl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  at  the  h0ild  <$. 
king's  government,  and  tlie  circumstances  of  the  day  |iay]f, 
immense  power,  for  good  or  for  evil.  <  He  was  the  fira^  in  jj] 
'  favour,  and  authority,  imiong  the  ministers  of  a  monard(^ 
*  while  invested  by  the  public  with  sovereign  power^  still  cii 
^  towards  him  the  deference  of  a  pupiL'  Under  such  circujyi^i 
there  is  no  want  of  candor,  in  homing  Clarendon  respor 
the  measures  which  were  adopted.  He  was  the  head  aqii 
the  Administration,  and  the  airs  of  dictatorship  which  h^ 
and  which  rendered  his  presence  so  unpalatable  to  his  9 
are  evidence  of  the  view  he  took  of  his  own  positiQiu.Ji,,^ 
Lister  fairly  argues  that,  in  estimating  his  policy,  as  Fxu|^ 
nister,  mucli  allowance  must  be  made,  on  account  of  the  i 
transition  he  had  experienced.  ^  Power,' he  remarks,  fj;^ui^ 
^  not  by  gradual  steps,  but  by  one  stride,  is  doublv  eorfuptiii2;; 
^and  sehlom  has  change  been  greater  tlian  that  which  a  few ^iri^up 
^  effected  in  tlje  fortunes  of  Hyde.'  But,  after  every  allo^pM 
which  can  be  fairly  claimed,  the  administration  of  Clarendon  ml 
remain  an  inglorious  epoch  in  our  history,  dishonorable  to  IN 
premier,  and  injurious  to  the  country.  Our  space  must  pr^jtnt 
us  from  glancing  at  more  than  two  or  three  of  nis  measures*  TIm 
Declaration  from  Breda,  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  to  prepare  tM 
way  for  his  master's  restoration,  had  promised  'a  free  and  jBf^ff^ 
pardon,'  save  in  the  case  of  those  who  should  be  excepted^. 1^ 
liament.  The  limitation  was  understood  to  point  at  the.  ^ff^ 
king's  judges,  and  many  of  them,  in  consequence,  8oi|g;htj^r^ 
vide  for  their  safety  by  flight.  To  prevent,  it  would  seeny  3 
escape,  a  heartless  and  treacherous  proclamation  was  issued  (wi 
Gth  of  June,  summoning  all  members  of  the  Regicide  C^l^ 
surrender  themselves  within  fourteen  days,  under  pain  cfeicj(ir 
sion  from  pardon.  The  proclamation  admitted  but  of  one  ffflfll^ 
pretiition;  and  several  of  the  king's  judges  relying  on  the  iqlejjppqr 
of  its  framers,  rendered  themselves  up.  I^udlow  w*as  amoqg  the 
numl>er,  having  been  advised  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grunston,  tie 
iSpcaker  of  the  Commons,  that  ^it  would  be   the  most  hfliaid 
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*  thing  in  the  world'  should  proceedings  be  instituted  agftinst 
those  who  did  so.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  prociama-^ 
tioh  had  been  issued  in  ill-iaith,  —that  it  was  the  base  artifice  of 
a  revengeful  and  blood-thirsty  fection,  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  persons  of  their  enemies.  Clarendon  attempted  to  explain 
a^y  the  royal  language,  and  to  justify  the  trial  and  execution  of 
tile  men  who  had  been  deluded  by  it ;  but  the  blood  thus  treacheiv 
qtisly  shed,  though  unhonoured  at  the  moment,  was  not  unprodnc^ 
llvi^  in  after  times.  The  case  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  acs 
camulated  treachery  and  baseness.  He  had  not  only  refused  to 
t|&6  any  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  but  was  well  known 
tb  have  opposed  it,  and  to  have  retired  in  consequence,  for  a 
aMion,  from  public  affairs.  There  was  no  shadow  of  a  justifica- 
tibn,  therefore,  for  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him,— *pro-> 
iseediDgs  artfully  urged  on  by  Clarendon,  who  advised  that  he 

Sould  be  excepted  from  the  Bill  of  indemnity  as  'a  man  of  mis- 
levoUs  activity.'  The  Commons  opposed  the  proposition,  but 
oKimately  gave  way  on  the  suggestion  of  Clarendon,  that  the 
Houses  should  petition  for  his  life.  The  cratfty  Chancellor 
thus  attained  his  object :  Vane  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes, 
_^  though  a  petition  was  presented  on  his  behalf,  and  the  king 
IJor^iseato  grant  its  prayer,  no  sooner  was  a  House  of  Commons 
aatembled  'more  slavish  and  more  zealous  for  royalty'  than  the 
Ijfeient,  than  they  accomplished  his  death.  'Certainly,'  said 
C%iBrles  in  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  '  he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to 
•fet  Kve,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way.*  Thus 
MoHy  was  the  best  blood  of  England  shed  by  a  perfidious 
monarch,  and  his  no  less  perfidious  minister.  We  regret  that 
Jb.  Lister's  partiality  for  his  hero,  has  led  him  to  extenuate  the 
baseness  of  these  transactions.  The  ideal  perfection  he  assigns  to 
Oarendon,  militates  fatally  against  the  honesty  of  his  narrative. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  administration,  we  need  say 
but  little.  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  religious  intolerance. 
Charles  was  mainly  indebted  to  the  Presbyterians  for  his  restora- 
tion to  the  throne.  They  had  plotted  and  suffered  on  his  behalf, 
and  were  now  doomed  to  expenence  the  fdlly  of  trusting  a  man, 
whom  no  engagements  could  bind,  and  no  services  render  grateful. 
So  long  as  his  return  was  problematical,  they  were  deluded  with 
vag^e  promises,  and  were  addressed  in  flattering  speech,  by  epis- 
copal sycophants  and  the  ministers  of  the  prince.  In  the  Breda 
Declaration,  *  liberty  to  tender  consciences,*  was  expressly  pro- 
mised. *No  man,'  said  Charles,  in  language  prepared  by  Claren- 
don, 'shall  be  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  differences  of 
*  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
<  the  kingdom.'  Such  were  the  promises  of  the  king  and  his 
adviser, — their  fulfilment  must  be  looked  for  in  the  atrocious 
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statutes,  which  emptied  the  pulpits  of  the  Eatablishmeut,  dese^ 
crated  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  vile  purposes  of  a  part?, 
robbed  a  large  section  of  the  community  of  their  poHtioal  righti, 
and  reduced  to  poverty  and  banishment  thousands  of  the  Mt 
men  whom  England  contained.     The  in&tuated  loyalty  of  tbe 
Presbyterians  was  repaid  by  confiscation^  imprisonmenty  Md 
exile.     They  merited  punishment,  but  not  surely  at  the  haodi  tf 
Charles,  for  whose  restoration  tliey  had  intrigued  and  labored. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterians  as  a  party.     The}' 
were  behind  tlieir  age,  and  were  selfishly  devoted  to  their  ovd 
aggrandizement.      Their  intolerance  in  the   Long    Parliament 
drove  the  army  to  the  employment  of  force,  and  f umislied  a  pr^ 
text  for  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  CromwelL   Had  tbey 
been  faithful  to  their  high  trust, — ^had  their  policy  been  as  souii 
as  their  power  at  one  time  was  great, — ^had  they  listened  to  die 
reasonable  demand  for  toleration  made  by  the  Independents  ud 
other  sectaries ;  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  might  have 
been  established  on  an  imperishable  basis,  and  tlie  intellect  and 
morals  of  the  nation,  have  been  saved  from  the  debasement  wUcb 
followed  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.     But  nothing"  can  cs* 
tenuate  the  hollow  and  perfidious  policy  which  was  now  adopted 
to\v*ards  them.     Appearances  were  preserved  so  lann  as  the  Cob- 
vention  Parliament  lasted.     Meetings  were  even  appointed  be- 
tween the  bishops  and  some  divines  of  their  persuasion^  but  Ik 
temper  of  the  former  may  be  gathered  from  the  fear  expressed  by 
Sheldon  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  lest  the  terms  of  confinni^r 
should  be   so   lax  as  to  permit  the  Presbyterians  to  coofonB* 
When  Baxter,  in  the  course  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  entreated 
the  bishops  ^  not  to  cast  out  so  many  of  their  brethren  tlixoi^tke 
^  nation  as  scrupled  a  ceremony  which  they  confessed  indiffismt,' 
Sterne,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  malignantly  remarked,  'HeviU 
^  not  say  in  a  kingdom^  lest  he  ovm  a  icing,' — a  mean  and  insein- 
sinuation,  belied,  as  the  false  prelate  well  knew,   by  every  ut^ 
Baxter's  life.     ^  And  now/  savs  Burnet,  having  related  tosfinr 
ceedings  at  the  Savoy,  '  all  the  concern  that  seemed  to  di^oj 
<  the  bishops'  tliougbts  was,  not  only  to  make  no  alteratiiiB  e> 
'  their  (the  Presbyterians')  account,  but  to  make  the  tenns  of  ctf- 
*  formity  much  stricter  than  they  had  been  before  the  war.' 

Clarendon  was  a  zealous  abettor  of  episcopal  intolerance.  He 
was  a  tliorough-going  Church-of- England  man,  and»  aaanataiil 
consequence,  a  bitter  hater  of  all  who  dissented  from  ber  .pility- 
The  state  church  ti^as  his  idol,  and  he  labored  in  herseMD^ 
with  all  the  rancor  of  the  i)olemic,  and  the  exasperatiiMsf^fic^ 
sonal  hate.  No  sooner  had  a  parliament  assembled  whosethigsbT 
and  hatred  of  religion  could  be  successfully  appealed  to,|fauitlie 
Minister  hurried  them  on  in  the  work  of  persecutioiu  AdflV- 
tage  was  taken  of  the  insiurrection  of  a  few  mad  fiuiatics  •■'^ 
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Venner,  a  wine^^ooper,  to  atimulate  the  bad  ;piiSfiion9,of  his  hewers 
against  the  oenconforaiists  as  a  body*  No  maakin^iy  l^etter  tow 
Clarendon  that  both  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Indepfi^l^i)t»,  re- 
probated the  insurrection  of  Venner  as  strongly  as^  be  djid;  yet  he 
basely  availed  himself  of  it  as  a  colorable  pretext  for  Kia  barbae 
MIS  and  bigoted  policy.  ^  The  seditious  preacherB,': — an  eq^yocal 
phrase  as  issuing  &om  such  lips,  and  addressed  to  such  auditors, 
•*-Hfrere  denounced  in  terms  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  frenari^ 
Kalots  of  prelacy;  and  their  suppression  was  enforced  by  argu- 
ments well  suited  to  arouse  the  worst  passions.  ^  If  yo\;  dp  npt 
tprovide/  said  Clarendon^  'for  the  thorough  quenching  these 6jre- 
^  brands ;  king,  lords,  and  commons,  shall  be  their  meanest  sup- 
ijectsy  and  the  whole  kingdom  kindled  into  one  general  flame.' 
Dhe  Minister  well  knew^  while  uttering  this  language^  hovir  ^t 
irbaid  be  understood.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  character  of  t|ie 
naterials  of  which  the  assembly  before  him  was  composed.  It  had 
lean  returned,  under  one  of  those  frenzied  excitements  to  whi(;;h 
he  English  people  are  periodically  subject  Intolerance  a^d 
iigo<ry  was  now  rampant,  and  their  ordinary  malevolence  yt^s 
tggvavated  to  fury,  by  the  remembrance  of  unpalatable  restraipfis, 
ind  of  recent  wrongs.  A  wise  man,  mindful  of  his  country  rather 
hah  of  a  faction,  would  have  sought  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
vhters,  but  Clarendon  aimed  to  exasperate  passion  in  ordier  to 
jfiect  the  success  of  his  dark  policy. 

\  :We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  advert  to  the  charactf^r  of 
lis  general  administration,  or  to  narrate  the  circumstances  which 
ed  to  his  fall  and  banishment.  In  illustration  of  the  former^  we 
!Bn  only  adduce  his  own  statement,  which  identifies  him,  b^yo/id 
Jl  question,  with  the  abettors  of  prerogative  as  opposed  to  popijdar 
iberty.  '  He  did  never  dissemble,'  he  says,  speaking  of  himself, 
from  the  time  of  his  return  with  the  king,  that  the  late  rebellion 
could  never  be  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  till  the 
king's  regal  and  inherent  power  and  prerogative  should  be  fully 
avowed  and  vindicated,  and  till  the  usurpations  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  since  the  year  1640,  were  disclaimed  and  made 
odious.'  It  is  sheer  folly  in  the  face  of  such  an  exposition  of 
Its  views,  to  speak  of  Clarendon  as  friendly  to  the  constitutional 
iberties  of  England.  Had  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  views, 
he  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First,  in  its  most  palmy  days,  would 
lave  been  revived  and  strengthened. 

.  Clarendon  died  in  exile,  discarded  by  an  ungrateful  and  worth- 
3S6  master.  Various  causes  contributed  to  bis  fall.  A  nation's  vqice 
rfts  raised  against  him,  and  Charles,  the  most  mean-spirited  and 
abased  of  mortals,  was  not  sorry  of  a  pretext  to  banish  him  from 
be  realm*  The  steps  of  Clarendon's  rapid  descent,  from  almost 
nlimited  power,  to  the  pitiable  and  cringing  position  in  which  he 
losed  his  dayS;  furnish  an  instructive  leasony  to  which  we  should 
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gladly  advert,  if  we  had  not  already  greatly  exceeded  our  limits. 
Of  his  writings  we  shall  take  another,  mid  early  opportunity  to 
speak;  and  in  the  meantime,  content  ourselves  with  commendiBg 
Mr,  Lister's  volumes,  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  is 
this  most  memorable  period  of  English  history*  Our  readers  will 
not  need  to  be  informed,  that  we  difier  greatly  from  Mr.  Lister,  in 
his  estimate  of  Clarendon's  political  character  and  career.  He 
has  suffered  his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
his  sympathy  with  his  great  reverses,  to  blind  his  judgment  to  tk 
many  obliquities  of  his  course.  Hence  there  is  an  lur  of  roipaiKX^ 
a  want  of  reality  throughout  his  sketch.  It  is  the  flattering  GI^ 
ncss  of  a  friendly  artist,  who  has  painted  from  fancy,  rathet.thaa 
from  life;  has  exhibited  what  his  hero  should  be,  rather  than  what 
he  was.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  every  intelligent  and ,  well-rfa^ 
student  will  derive  both  information  and  plqa^ure  from  the  pftru- 
sal  of  his  volumes ;  in  which  commendable  diligence  andicxtqniire 
research  are  combined,  with  no  inconsiderable  skill^and  ^ith  nore 
than  ordinary  good  temper.  . . 


Strictures  on  a  Life  of  JVUliojn   Wilberfcrce*      By  tke  Be9,  K 

Wilherforce,  and  the  Reo.  S,  WHberforce.      By  Tliomas  Glnksiii, 

M.  A.      With  a  Correspondence  between  Lord  Brougham  oai  Mc^ 

Clorksun ;  also  a  Supplement^  containing  remarks  on  the  £idiiifaBi|k 

Review  of  IMr.   Wilber force's  Life^  &c.     London.     Longmaa  Jii 

Co.     8vo.  i'\ 

The  Messrs.  Wilberforce  have  little  reason  to  congratulate  Aob* 

selves  on   their  prudence,  in    having  so  wantonly  assiLiled  tm^gd 

philanthropist^   the  friend  and  early  associate  of  their  £Eitliar»>'rv. 

Clarkson,  iu  the  pamphlet  before  us,  has  vindicated   hiikiadf  :tai 

their  charges  in  a  manner  which  admits  of  no  reply.     Jiis  de£eM0fll 

perfectly  triumphant,  and  is  conducted  in  a  calm  and  digni6ed  tme, 

worthy  both  of  liis  years  and  of  his  character.     He  may  wf^^egftt 

in  peace ;  his  reputation  is  secure,  and  the  cause  of  humigi,fii0e 

will  be  uninjured.      What  must  be  the  feelings  of  his  r^exen^'A^ 

tractors,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.     One  thing  is  obvious,  that  ]^^Ai 

exception  of  the  aid  furnished  by  one  kind  relative  in  the  ^^WJITI^ 

Review^  and  the  boisterous  and  unworthy  zeal  with  '"^.iTh  tlwJtVr 

cousin  has   undertaken    their    defence    in   the   Christian   jlifty^tfH 

they  are   left  to   mourn   their   folly,   without  reaping  its  tlBfctrf 

reward. 


II       ■  I 


The   Pilgrim^ s  Progress,     By  John  Bunyan.      Most  careful^  ijiii' 
lated  with  the  edition  containing  the  Author's  laat  adf&i«f|i|i' 
corrections.       With    a   Life   of  the   Author,   by   Josiab  .Coiriir. 
Tn'enty-fivc  Engravings.    London:  Fisher  and  Co.     Svql  .;  . 
This  is  au  exceedingly  beautiful  edition  of  a  uiiiverwl  fnm^ 

The  '  IlluBtrations'  and  the. '  Life'  were  first  published  m\93l^mi 
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we  see  no  rettson,  to  reverse  or  modify,  the  judgment  which  the  Eclec- 
tic then  pronounced  :  *  In  point  of  eitecutibn,  the  illustrations  prove 
great  manual  skill  in  the  artist;  and  they  have  been  iput  mtbthe 
banda  of  engravers  who  have  done  the  utmost  justice  to  the  glowiMg 
f|ii4  beautiful  imaginings  of  the  painter.  Altogether,  we  hare 
soldom  seen  a  mere  truly  ornamental  series  of  designs  to  a  popular 
lyqrk/  ^Vanity  Fair/  by  Oeorge .  Cruikahank— a  rich  saliject  for 
i»u,ch  an  artist — is  added  to  the  coUection>  and  leaves  little  more  to 
l)e,  desired.  The  getting  up  of  the  volume  is  in  harmony  with  tbe 
illustrations^  and  its  value  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  brief  memcur 
funushed  by  Mr.  Conder.  The  present  edition  is  feirly  entitled  to 
take  precedence  of  all  others,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 


letters  on  Frequent  Communion,  By  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Ma»an^ 
D.  Jy.fOf  New  York,  With  Introductory  Remarks,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Morison,  D.D.  London.  Ward.  1837- 
•  This:  publication  is-  a  re-print  of  *  The  Letters  on  Communion,* 
which  Dr.  Mason  originally  addressed  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Scotland,  on  their  cold  and  infrequent  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  some  churclies,  this  ordinance  was  administered  only  once 
in  the  year ;  in  others  once  in  six  months ;  and  in  none  more  fre- 
i|«entlythaa  once  in  three  months.  His  aim  'was  to  induce  the 
ehurohes  of  his  native  land  to  observe  this  sacrament  weekly,  which 
he  conceived  was  the  practice  of  primitive  times.  And,  in  the  pursuit 
i^.tfais  object,  he  has  shown  the  piety  of  a  Christian,  the  research  of  a 
divine,  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  argument  of  a  logician.' 

The  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Morison  concur  to  elucidate  and 
enforce  the  argument  of  these  *  letters  ;'  and  the  volume  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  Every  communicant  may  find  it 
useful  in  imparting  enlightened  views  of  the  ordinance,  and  in  calling 
into  exercise  the  feelings  suitable  to  its  profitable  observance. 


The  Dmenter,    Vol.1.    Stockton:  W.Robinson.     London:  Groom- 
■    bridge.  1837. 

This  unpretending,  but  honest  and  interesting  periodical,  should 
birire  been  noticed  before.  We  have  to  apologise  for  the  omission ; 
^M^ieh  has  not,  however,  been  intentional.  It  is  not  merely  intended 
tO"  supply  an  antidote  to  the  malignancy  and  falsehood  of  '  the  Church^ 
man  ;*  it  is  also  designed  to  diffuse  infotmation  respecting  the  princi- 
ples ifttid  practice  of  Nonconformists,  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form. 
It  contains  Essays  on  *  Religious  Establishments ;'  and  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  which  have  a  popish  origin,  are 
exhibited  in  their  true  light.  It  points  out  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
most  of  the  various  sects  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  Very  many 
important,  but  difficult  Scriptures,  are  critically  examined,  and  satis- 
factorily explained :  in  short,  its  contents  are  varied,  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  plain.  We  give  the  work  our  very  cordial  and  earnest 
recommendation'^  and  ^ve  hope  its  circulation  may  be  extensive. 
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The  Stage;  i(«  Cktrracter  and  /nftuence.      By  John  Stylet,  D.D. 
Fourth  edition,  Teviaed.     London:  WardiMid  Cb.  "     " 


We  are  glad  to  meet  with  this  very  neat  edition,  «f  an  « 
trentiKe  which,  cannot  be  widely  circulated  without  riM  faappietf 
results.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  BUlhor,  BMd  m  nav 
published  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  With  &  tceOi  pcitoeptioB  ml  die 
charms  of  light  literature,  and  a  thorough  sympathy  with  its  battv 
and  more  healthful  forms.  Dr.  Styles  expowi,  irith  eonsideTaldt 
power,  the  delusive  pretensions  and  peraicioiis  influence  at  tbMtricd 
iiinusem«nt8.  We  know  few  books  more  calculated  for  iBefnlnM 
among  the  young,  and  parent*  and  guardians  will  do  well  tn  plan  k 
in  their  hands.  ■■       ' 

Kefutalion  of  the  Ma-itatements  and  CmlKitmiet  oontamed  ht  Mri 
'Lockhart's  Life  of  ^  Walter  Scott,  mpeeling  the  Metam  Bdi 

lautyne.     By  the  Trustees  and  Son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Ballio- 

tync.     London:  Longman  and  Co.  1838. 

A  severe  but  welLmerited  castigation,  inflirtad  by  able  handi,in 
It  spirit  equally  honourable  to  themselves  and  to  the  partiea  wbote 
charucter  is  vindicated.  If  Mr.  Lockhart  be  the  umlii  .  im,  hft 
supposed  him  to  be,  he  will  make  protnpt  and  full  rcpBistHA  <&' 
the  injustice  he  has  committed.  Should  he  hesitate  to  ■  ia  ^ 
every  ingenuous  mind  will  know  what  inference  to  dmr  Aos  W 
silence. 

J.  Arboretum  et  Fruticelitia  lirilattniaim.     By  J.  C.  IiOUclaPj  VXi 
HS.,&c     8vu1b.»vo.     London :  Longman  &  Co.     183&.,    ,■<- 

2.  7'&e  SuburlitM  Gariieuer  imd   Viilage  Comptutivn.     By  tbe  ■■■■ 
Autlinr. 

3.  The  Architectural  Meiffaiine.     No.  LIV.,  Anguat,  1898. 
The  Arboretum  Britaanicum,  which  we  Lare  before  noticod' tl^nig 

liiHt  contemplated,  there  nre^  ^ve  should  think,  few  wto 
not  deem  this  inconvenience  compensated  by  the  udditioDnl  vttloe  cm- 
fcrredon  the  work.  If  any  fiiult  is  to  be  found,  it  is  witli  the  reiterated 
promises  to  despairing  subscribers  of  a  more  speedy  condusioo.  rstlM 
than  with  the  impossibility  of  fullilling  sucli  pk-dges.  This  tnil/ 
valuable  work  is  certainly  the  completest  of  itH  kind  ever  publiiiMd. 
(lit  least  since  the  time  of  Solomon)  and  will  fnrtii  a.  necessary  part  J 
the  library  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  become  tluiroujihly  ac^sioted 
with  the  subject  of  Arboriculture.  It  contains  jmrtrails  frota  nifaW 
of  nil  the  trees  that  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  eiikirj!i>| 
s|>ccimeuH  of  the  tlowcr  aud  seed  or  fruit,  t>esides  numerouH.wwid-CPl) 
interspersed  through  the  letter-press.  The  work  displays  great  jti4^ 
ment,  practiciil  skill,  and  laborious  research  mi  the  pari  of  Jfc 
London,  and  combines  the  creavf  nf  what  has  been  hrrnii  in i(M  ir 
the  subject  ivith  much  thot  is  original. 

Of  tlie  second  work,  from  the  some  indeMigable  }  a,  yn  Iw.  I* 
yet  only  seen  a  portion,  and  cannot  pronounce  «  it        onpltlf  i  W 


its  prt^ess,  is  at  length  completed,  forming  four  thick 
leiter-prcss,  and  four  of  plates ;  and  though  it  considerably  ezoeadifla 
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it  promises  to  form  a  very  useful  work.  It  relates  to  the  formation 
and  management  of  residences  in  the  auburbs  of  large. towns;  include 
ing  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  house,  or  the  site  of  one;  the  arrange- 
ment and  furnishing,  of  the  rooms;  the  management  of  the  Villa  farm ; 
And  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds>  from  the  miniature  garden  of  am 
perch  to  an  extent  of  fifty  or  sinty  acres.  There  is  much  valuable  infbr. 
motion  which  is  applicable  to  country  residences  as  well  as  to  suburban 
entt ;  as>  for  example,  the  sections  on  the  choice  of  a  house.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts.  » 

The  Architectural  Magazine,  another  of  Mr.  Loudon's  publicatioQs, 
IB  not  so  much  in  our  way,  but  we  must  give  it  a  good  word  in  passing. 
We  are  glad  to  see  it  going  on  prosperously.  It  opens  a  vehicle  for 
architectural  discussion  which  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  progress  of 
4!jk  noble  art ;  and  there  are  many  papers  in  it  which  must  render,  it 
i'ntlerestmg  to  every  lover  of  constructive  science  and  correct  design^  as 
well  as  to  the  pro:^s$ional  man. 

ftiterats  Mttliiqtnte* 

In  the  Press. 

'Messtt^.  PnHarton  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  arc  about  to  publish  a  new  edition 
df' Percy's  Reliques  of  Aneient  English  Poetry,  'witli  an  Introduction  and 
I^  by  Geor^  L.  Craik,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  in  which  the  History  of 
the  Scmg  and  Ballad  Poetry  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  of  each  of 
the  pieces  given  by  Percy,  will  be  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
views  and  statements  of  the  Original  Work  illustrated,  and  corrected,  where 
necfigsary,  by  the  light  which  more  recent  inquiries  have  thrown  upon  the 
various  departments  of  our  poetical  archteology.  The  work,  which  will  be 
embellished  with  copies  of  such  of  the  Original  Engravings  as  are  referred  *to 
in  the  text  of  Percy,  will  be  printed  in  Four  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  of  which 
the  first  will  comprehend  the  Introductory  Discourse,  and  other  proliniinary 
matter';  and  the  others,  the  Poems,  with  the  Notes  appended  to  each. 

Isaiah  :  a  New  Translation.  With  Preliminary  Dissertations,  and  a  Criti- 
ct\.  Philological,  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 
''  Teict-Book  of  Popery.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cramp.  A  new  and  enlargtnl 
edition. 

'  A  Narrative  of  the  Greek  Mission  ;  or  Sixteen  Years  in  Malta  and  Greece ; 
comprising  allusions  to  tlic  Domestic  Habits,  Moral  State,  Natural  History, 
MedipDval  Vicissitudes,  Geology,  Language,  Poetry,  and  Politics  of  Greece ; 
Notices  of  Malta,  and  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Missionaries.  B^-  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Sheridan  Wilson.    In  One  handsome  volume,  with  Illustrations. 

•  Aids  to  Memory ;  or  the  Principal  Facts  and  Dates  of  the  Old  Tcstameftil 
History,  aud  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Jews  to  the  petiod  of  the  In- 
carnation, embodied  in  short  Mnemonic  sentences  on  the  plan  of  Mrs.  J. 
Slater's  Sententia  Chronologica.  By  Mrs.  Jukes.  With  a  Recomuieudatory 
Preface  by  Professor  Vaughan. 

The  Claims  of  Episcopacy  Refuted;  in  a  Review  of  the  Essays  of  the  Right. 
Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  and  other  Advocates  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy.  By  the 
late  Sev.  John  Mnson,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  and  Appendix,  by  tlic 
Rev.  John  Blackburn,  Minister  of  Clarcmont  Chapel,  Pentonville.  In  One 
small  12mo.  rolumc. 

The  Transacticms  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall.  Vol.  V. 
8vo.     With  many  Tables  and  Plates.    Containing:  1. — On  the  Metalliferous 

Deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  By  W.  J.  Ilenwood,  F.G.S.,  H.  M.  Assay 
Master  of  Tin.    2. — On  the  Cliina  Stone  of  Cornwall.     By  John  Hawkins, 

Esq.,  F.R.*5.    .**.— On  the  Serpentine  of  Pcnnarc.    By  Rev.  Canon  Rogers. 
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4.— On  the  Elvan-dykes  of  the  Land's  End.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott  Wirh 
several  othtir  Papers  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  and  tabuhir  statements  of 
the  produce  of  tlio  Cornish  Mines  for  many  year^. 

Just  Published, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient  Vallenscs  and 
Albif^enses ;  as  exhibiting,  agreeably  to  the  promises,  the  peqietiiity  of  the 
sincere  church  of  Christ.     By  George  Stanley  Fabcr,  B.D.     8vo. 

Conversations  for  Children  ;  on  Land  and  Water.    Bv  Mrs.  Marcct 

Twenty  Essays  on  the  Practical  Lnprovement  of  Gtxl's  Providential  Dii- 
pcnsations ;  as  Means  of  Moral  Discipline  to  the  Christian. 

^lillennarianism  Unscriptund ;  or  a  glance  at  some  of  the  consequences  of 
that  theory. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Lowric,  of  the  Nortliem  Indian  Mission.  "Wiih 
Intn)ductory  Notices  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pearce,  aiid 
the  Rev.  Dr.  lloed.j 

The  Management  of  Bees.  With  a  description  of  the  'Ladies'  Safety  Hire.* 
By  Siiuiuel  Baijster,  Jun.     With  Fifty  illustrative  Wood  Kngravingv, 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men  and  Others.  By  Ministers  in  connexion 
with  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 

Hoaryhead,  and  the  Valleys  Below ;  or  Truth  through  Fiction.  By  Jacob 
Abbott. 

An  Essay  on  Apostolical  Succession :  being  a  Defence  of  a  genuine  Pro- 
testant Ministry,  against  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  schemes  of  PapisliHd 
High  Churchmen  ;  and  supplying  a  general  antidote  to  Popery.  By  IlKMBtf 
Powell,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

Stiite  Trials ;  Specimen  of  a  New  Edition.  By  Nicholas  TKiming  Moftv 
Esq.    8vo. 

New  Zealand ;  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Adventures,  diuiBf  s 
residence  in  that  country  between  the  years  1831  and  1837.  By  J.  1 
Polack,  Escj.,  Member  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Ijondon.    2  vols.  8\'o. 

Strictures  on  a  Life  of  William  Wilbcrforce,  by  the  Rev.  W.  WilberfbidB 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Wilberforcc.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.A,  With  8  Gfiie- 
spondcnce  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Clarkson  :  also  a  8uppleaiefll» 
containing  Remarks  on  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforce's  ^^ 
^c.     8vo. 

Refutation  of  the  ]\Iis-statement,s  and  Cahunnies  contained  in  Mr.  Lodk- 
hart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  respecting  the  Messrs.  BaUantyne.  Brde 
Trustees  and  Son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  BalLintyne. 

The  Call  upon  the  Church  ;  ccmsidered  in  Two  Essays.  By  W,  BoboH 
Esf].,  M.A.,  and  the  R^v.  W.  Nicholson,  M.A.  To  wliich  the  Prize  of  Two 
Hundred  (luinens  was  awarded  by  the  Christian  Influence  Society. 

The  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Nemder, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stapleton,  M.A.  F.L.S.     Vol.  1.    8vo. 

Letters  from  Ireland,  18.*]7.     By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Pissays  on  the  Churcli.  By  a  Layman.  A  new  Edition^  ivith  some  obHV- 
vations  on  existing  circumstances  and  dano^crs. 

Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Aleiiadtf 
Keith,  I).I).,  Author  of  '  The  Evidences  of  Prophecy,*  &c. 

The  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation.  By  Daniel  i)e war,  D.D.,  Pnatifd 
of  Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

A  \'indioation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  WiSlB 
liuckland,  D.I).     By  the  Kev.  Fowler  De  Johns(mc. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  France.  VolI« 
(Ljirdner's  Cyclo]>{nli.M,  Vol.  CV.j 

Journ.'d  of  an  Ex])e(lition  from  Sinojqinrc  t<>  Japan,  with  a  Visit  to  Lo©- 
Clioo  ;  descriptive  of  these  Ishmds  and  their  inhabitants,  &c.  By  P.  PUkCTi 
M.D.     Revised  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Keed,  D.D. 

Condensed  Discourses,  or  Pulpit  Helps;  designed  chiefly  for  thoMlrfv 
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Art.  I.  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  Hislory.  Translated  by  the  Rev< 
C.  F.  Cruse^  Pennsylvania.  Reprinted  by  Bagster.  London : 
1838.     8vo. 

XXTE  cannot  too  loudly  protest  a^nst  the  artifice  con- 
^'  cealed  under  the  expression,  ^the  faith  of  the  apostolic 
dburch  ;*  by  help  of  which  it  is  virtually  inculcated  that  whatever 
liie  church  believed  in  the  fourth  century,  was  also  believed  in  the 
first,  because  of  the  title  ^apostolic'  We  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  grievous  signs  of  want  of  candour  in  the  new  Oxford  party, 
that  they  pertinaciously  insist  on  calling  the  Fathers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  witnesses  to  facts  which  they  never  saw,  as 
though  they  could  *  depose'  and  give  *  testimony,'  concerning 
iq)ostolic  days.  That  little  or  no  deviation  of  faith  and  opinion 
took  place  in  three  centuries,  is  possible;  but  certainly  weeAs proof ; 
yet  these  divines  uniformly  decline  the  attempt  to  prove  it.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  they  assert  or  take  it  for  granted,  so  often,  in  so  many 
forms,  and  with  a  tone  of  such  assurance,  as  to  lead  the  ignorant 
to  suppose  it  is  undenied  and  undeniable.  They  are  for  putting 
out  one  of  the  *eyes  of  history,*  as  chronology  has  been  called,  by 
mixing  the  first  four  centuries  together,  and  assuredly  turn  the 
whole  study  into  an  ignis  fatuus. 

Various  considerations  are  of  importance  for  enabling  us  to 
understand  the  causes  of  change  in  the  ancient  church.  Her  situa- 
tion had  numerous  peculiarities  to  which  there  has  been  no 
parallel  in  after  times ;  and  before  we  make  any  remarks  in  detail 
on  the  translation  of  '  Eusebius's  History,'  which  we  are  under- 
taking to  review,  it  may  be  useful  to  dwell  on  the  principal  of 
these. 

1.  From  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  earliest  testimony 
borne  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  oraL     The 
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mass  of  mankind,  out  of  whom,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  church  was  to  be  taken,  could  be  addressed  only 
by  the  living  voice,  and  could  not  have  appreciated  mere  written 
documents.  Presently,  indeed,  the  apostles  committed  to  writing 
either  narratives  of  the  Lord*s  life,  or  letters  to  remind  and  in- 
struct the  churches,  as  the  case  demanded.  Yet  there  was  still 
need  of  oral  testimony,  to  assure  simple  and  unlettered  men  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  apostolic  writings,  and  the  amount  of  authority 
to  be  attached  to  sucli  as  were  said  to  be  the  work  of  companionA 
of  the  apostles.  The  art  of  criticism  was  but  little  known  at  all; 
the  vul^r  were  unable  to  trust  the  decisions  of  the  learned  formed 
upon  mere  internal  evidence :  and  it  was  evidently  conformable 
to  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
many,  rather  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the  few.  In  the  fint 
instance,  therefore,  the  great  point  aimed  at,  was,  to  retain  a  tnh 
dUional  testimony  both  to  the  books  that  were  to  be  considered 
apostolic,  and  to  the  primitive  doctrines,  which  involved  a  sound 
interpretation  of  all  tnat  was  obscure  in  the  books.  The  eSed^ 
however,  in  the  course  of  generations,  was  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  reliance  on  the  mere  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  understanding  of  the  saints  to  the  dictum  of  the  bishop. 
Just  as  though  the  church  had  still  been  in  her  infancy,  andtf 
though  the  spirit  had  not  yet  been  given,  judgment  was  meiged 
in  mere  memory,  and  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  discerning  good 
and  evil  was  to  a  great  extent  superseded  and  repressed.  Yet 
this  had  not  been  the  state  of  things,  even  under  the  apostoCe 
teaching,  who  appealed  to  the  reason  and  to  the  conscience^  to  the 
spiritual  understanding  and  good  sense  of  their  hearers,  and 
whom  the  use  of  a  purely  dogmatic  style  was  comparatively 
and  of  limited  application. 

2.  Out  of  these  circumstances  instantly  rose  in  all  the  chnrdtfi 
the  ambition  of  tracing  their  origin  to  some  apostle.     A  choich 
which  could  not  allege  such  parentage,  seemed  to  shine  ai  '^ 
were  with  borrowed  light,  and  to  be  able  to  give  no  independeiC 
testimony  to  apostolic  doctrine.     The  importance  of  beuigabk< 
to  trace  the  succession  of  their  bisliops  up  to  him  who  was  fintj 
appointed  immediately  by  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John,  may  have  bees, 
overrated,  yet  was  undoubtedly  real :  and  churches  founded  bj 
Jewish  teachers  might  find  room  for  their  willing  credulity,  in  »e 
siraiku*ity  of  their  founder's  name  to  that  of  some  apostle.    A 
Gentile   who  heard   that   his   church  was  first  formed  by  4e 
preaching  of  Judas,  or  James,  or  Simon,  or  John,  or  Mattbewi 
or  Thomas,  would  instantly  imagine  that  these  were  the  apofide** 


♦  Euscbius  (vii.  26),  represents  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  saying:  '!■■ 
of  opinion  there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with  John  Uie  apooCk,  iA> 
for  their  love  and  admiration  and  emulation  of  him,  and  thdr  iedn  at  Ai 
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» called;  being  little  aware  bow  common  the  names  were  ^xnoug^ 
e  Jews.      That  such  mistakes  were  sometimes  made,  we  .have 
11  proof;  and  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  they  were  not 
ifrequent.     The  Spanish  churches  to  this  day  devouuy  believe, 
at  their  founder  was  James  the  Just,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusor. 
in  (and  represent  him  also  as  fighting  with  them  on  horseback 
jainst  the  Moors) ;  of  which  story,  so  widely  spread  and  tena-. 
pusly  held,  a  possible  solution  is,  that  a  person  named  JamejEf, 
rkcob)    really  nad  an  important  share  in  the  evangelizing  of 
pain.     A  Latin  inscription  on   an  island  in  the  river  Tiber, 
eHtoni   Sanco,  Deo   Fidio,   erected  to  a  Sabine  deity,  was. 
utajcen  by  Justin  Martyr  (a  Greek,  little  versed  in  Roman  antir. 
ilties)  for  a  proof  that  Simon  Magus  had  come  to  Rome  to  play, 
This  old  tricks  of  sorcery,  and  lay  claim  to  divine  honours,  in  op-* 
hUtion  to  Christ;  and  this  simple  notion  was  handed  down^ie^r^ 
m  as  indisputable  fact,  by  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  Eusebiu^  af^d,^ 
ber^     The  same  Eusebius  relates  (i..  13),  tliat  ^  Thomas,,  pp^f 
►if  the  twelve  apostles,  by  a  divine  Impulse,  sent  Thaddaeus^  40^ 
has  also  one  of  the  seventy  disciples^  to  Edessa,  as  a  herald  and. 
(Vangelist  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ'     But  in  the  same  chapter 
I  gives  another  version  of  the  same  story,  translated  by  him 
iterally  from  the  original  Syriac,  preserved  in  the  public  records 
tf  the  city  of  Edessa,'  as  follows.     '  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
Fudas,  who  is  also  called  Thonias,  sent  Thaddaeus,^  the  apostle 
me  of  the  seventy;  &c.  &c.'     Whatever  explanation  be  adopted, 
e  passage  shows  at  least  what  strange  errors  may  have  been 
unded   on   the  earliest   *  public   records'  concerning  the   first 
unders  of  churches.     A   like   dilBculty  arose  out  of  the  two. 
>hns   at    Ephesus ;    John   the   apostle ;   and  John    the   eider ; 
bo   are   clearly   distinguished   by    Papias    (Eusebius  iii.  39), 
id    of    whom     the    latter    is    believed    by     many,    to    have 
len    the  author  of  the   Apocalypse,   and   to  be   intended  by 
I  superscription  '  John  the  theologian.'     The  Christian  world  at 
ige,  however,  no  sooner  heard  or  an  inspired  writing  by  John, 
an  they  naturallv  assumed  it  to  be  by  the  apostle  John.    Just  so, 
enaeus  states,  triat  Papias  was  a  hearer  of  John  the  apostle; 
lereas   Eusebius  shows  by  Papias*  own  words,  that  this  was 
ooistake ;  and  that  Papias  did  not  lay  claim  to  personal  acquaint- 
ce  with  any  of  the  apostles ;  but  had  really  heard  John  the  pres^ 
ter.     Agau),  because,   Peter  speaks   in  his  first  epistle  con- 
ming   Miis  son    Marcus,'  it  was  instantly  imagined  that  this 

ne  time,  like  bim,  to  be  beloved  of  the  Lord,  adopted  tlie  same  epithet ; 
4  as  w€  find  the  name  of  Paul  and  of  Peter  to  be  adopted  by  many  among 
faithful,'  Tlie  custom  of  taking  a  new  name  at  baptism  was  probubly 
ival  with  apost<jlic  preacliing" ;  so  that  even  Gentiles  in  the  earliest  time'i? 
J  have  bonic  apostolic  names. 

'^  In  ii.  24,  Eusebius  speakis  of  the  '  ajxystle  and  evangelist  Mark/ 
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Marcus  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas ;  and  author  of  the  second 
gospel :  and  on  this  basis  appears  to  have  been  founded  the  iin- 
prooable  idea,  that  tliat  gospel  was*  superintended  by  the  apostle 
jPeter.  We  call  it  improbable ;  because  Peter  was  the  apostle  of 
the  circumcision  ;  but  Mark's  gospel  was  \»Tirten  in  Greek,  and,  as 
all  allow,  for  the  Gentiles.  As  regards  the  mention  by  Peter  of 
his  son  Marcus,  we  have  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  inpan( 
his  real  son  by  nature ;  for  the  verse  should  probably  be  explained: 
'  My  wife  at  Babylon,  and  our  son  Marcus,  send  greetiiijr.'  We 
know  from  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  tliat  Peter  did 
take  his  wife  about  with  him ;  and  in  this  passage,  we  find  his 
wife  and  son  settled  at  Babylon,  then  still  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance. Here  and  in  the  country  around,  there  dwelt  a  vast 
multitude  of  Jews,  among  whom  it  is  most  probable  that  Peter's 
mission  lay,  in  the  M'hole  latter  period  of  his  life.  He  calls  his 
wife  (TuvcicXeicTij,  as  *  heir  together  with  him  of  the  grace  of  life,' 
instead  of  simply  <Ti/vvo/iocj  his  '  partner.* 

J^ut  this  leads  us  to  mention  (although  it  is  rather  a  digression), 
the  too  easily  received  tradition  of  Peter's  preaching  at  Corinth 
and  at  Rome,  and  his  death  by  crucifixion  in  the  latter  city. 
This  tale,  as  so  many  others,  grew  with  time.  First,  Clement  of 
Rome,  writing  with  much  detiiil  about  Paul's  labours,  says  onh' 
summarily  concerning  Peter,  that  he  *  bore  not  one  ot  tW0|but 

•  many  labours,  so  having  (/iven  his  testinumy;*  (oSrcu  fiaprvpfia^) 
words  which  admitted  of  being  translated  at  least  in  the  neft 
generation,  that  Peter  so  suffered  martyrdom :  but  concerning  th^ 
place  or  mode,  he  says  nothing.  With  Peter's  labours  in  Greece 
or  Rome,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted: 
but  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  uses  words  whidi  might  k 
misinterpreted  to  allude  to  them.  ^  I  do  not,'  says  he, '  commafl' 
^{iiaratTaonai)  you,  as  though  I  were  a  Peter  or  a  P&ul:  thiT 

*  were  apostles,  but  I  am  the  least  of  all  men :'  which  wori 
Whiston  has  actually  rendered :  *  I  do  not  make  constitutiom  ftr 
*you,  as  Peter  and  Paul  have  done  :*  to  favor  the  genuineness  cf 
tlie  (so  called)  apostolic  constitutions.  A  careless  reader  m^ 
honestly  infer  that  Paul  and  Peter  had  been  bishops  of  Rm 
But  Uionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  ofli- 
tury,  plainly  asserts  in  Eusebius  (ii.  25),  that  Paul  and  FeV 
vf^TQ  joint  founders  o{  tlic  churches  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome^ai' 
that  after  teaching  in   Italy,  in  like  manner  andf  togetkar^  Aflf 

•  In  Pluscb.  iii. »"!).  PapiAs,  from  whom  the  tradition  primitively  came, •J*' 
tliat  John,  tlic  presbyter,  used  to  say,  that  Mark  was  Peter's  interpnttr,^ 
wrote  under  Peter's  instruction.  Yet  Peter  could  himself  write Orwk«fr 
cieiitly  well.  Possibly  the  foundation  oF  the  story  Ls,  that  Peter  used  fcii'»i 
as  his  amanuensis  on  various  oecasions. 

+  '0/iol«c  6ft6<n  ii^dlavrec^Wii  hope  tliat  it  is  not  from  a  wish  to  eP««*^ 
diflBculty,  that  our  tnmslator  has  omitted  the  emphatic  wordiyui«i.  *-Hai>fcf 
in  like  manner  taught  in  Italy/  is  his  version,  *  they  euficied  naiiyiik' 
about  the  same  time/ — p.  (>(>. 
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suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  period.  Yet  this  we  know  to 
be  positively  untrue.  Peter  may  nave  taufflit  at  Corinth  and  Qt 
Rome ;  but  certainly  not  until  the  churches  were  founded  in 
both  places ;  while  it  is  improbable  that  Paul  could  at  all  have 
preached  in  Italy  with  Peter^  whose  sphere  of  working  was  so 
remote.  Moreover  if  Peter  had  ever  preached  in  Italy  and  in 
Rome,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable,  that  no  more  should  be 
stated  of  the  details  than  one  which  is  false,  that  <  he  and  Paul 
together  founded^  the  church  there.  Meanwhile,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  false  notion  of  Peter's  assisting  Paul  in  founding  the 
church  of  Corinth  might  easily  arise  out  of  a  misapprehension  of 
pa<isages  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  as,  *some  of  you 
*  say,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of  Apollos ;  and  /  of  Cephxis^  \Vc 
may  add,  that  it  is  stated  in  Ignatius's  epistles  to  the  Magnesians, 
that  *  in  Antioch  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  while 
^  Paid  and  Peter  were  founding  the  church  there;'  though  we 
must  judge  from  the  narrative  of  Luke,*  that  Peter  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it :  also,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  was  certainly  founded 
by  Jewish  Christians,  before  the  arrival  of  Paul,  and  probably 
before  there  was  any  preaching  to  the  uncircumcision  ;  the  error 
miglit  be  the  more  easily  propagated,  that  the  church  was  founded 
by  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  legend.  Simon  Magus  having  been 
transported  to  Romet  by  Justin  Martyr's  mistake,  of  course,  it  was 
requisite  to  carry  thither  to  oppose  him  the  same  apostle  as  had 
rebuked  his  impiety  at  Samaria.  But  the  fiction  is  here  detected 
by  the  time  assigned ;  viz.,  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  at 
which  time  it  is  clear  that  Peter  did  not  visit  Rome.  The  ex- 
cessive stupidity  of  the  story,  and  want  of  detail,  in  EusebiuSi 
makes  us  doubt  whether  the  title  Legend  is  not  too  dignified 
for  it. 

'Such  was  the  wickedness  of  which  that  malignant  power,  the 
/enemy  of  all  good,  and  the  waylayer  of  human  salvation,  constituted 
{Simon  the  father  and  author  at  this  time,  as  if  with  a  view  to  make 
him  a  great  and  powerful  antagonist  to  the  divine  purposes  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Nevertheless,  that  divine  and  celestial  grace 
which  co-operates  with  its  servants,  hy  their  ap])earance  and  ])re8ence 
soon  extinguished  the  flame  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  wicked 
one,  humbling  and  casting  down  through  them,  '  every  height  that  ele* 
vated  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God.'     Wherefore,  neither  the 


*  Eusebius  likewise  (iii.  3C)  deduces  the  bisliops  of  Antioch  from  Peter. 

+  On  the  words  in  Acts  viii,  10,  '  This  man  is  the  great  |)Ower  of  God,'  \va« 
founded  the  story,  transmitted  by  Oriji^cii,  that  alter  Sunou  liad  been  re- 
cked by  Peter,  he  became  a  blasphemous  apostate,  assuming  to  himself  the 
4itle,  the  supreme  power  ofQod. 
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conspiracy  of  Simon,  nor  that  of  any  other  one  then  czisfting,  was  sUe 
tu  effect  any  thing  against  those  a]xistolic  times.  For  the  declaration  of 
the  truth  prevailed  and  oveqwwereil  all,  and  the  divine  word  iUelf. 
now  shining  from  heaven  upon  men,  and  flourishing  upon  earth,  and 
dwellin*'  with  his  apostles,  prevailed  and  overi)owered  every  opposition. 
Inmiediajtely  the  aforesaid  impostor,  being  smitten  as  to  his  mental  eye 
by  A  divine  and  supeniatural  brilliancy,  as  when  on  a  former  occasion 
in  Judea  he  was  convicted  of  his  wickedness  by  the  apostle  Peter, 
inidertook  a  great  journey  from  the  east  across  the  sea,  and  fled  to  the 
wost,  thinking  that  this  was  the  only  \\'ay  for  him  to  live  according  to 
his  mind.  Entering  the  city  of  Home,  by  the  co-operation  of  that 
malignant  spirit  which  had  flxed  its  seat  there,  his  attempts  were  soon 
Ko  far  successfid,  as  to  be  honoured  as  a  god,  with  the  erectioQ  of  a 
Ktatue  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  This,  however,  did  not  ooo. 
tinue  h)ng;  for  immediately  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  by  the 
benign  and  gracious  providence  of  God,  Peter,  that  powerful  ud 
groat  ai)Ohtle,  who  by  his  courage  took  the  lead  of  all  tbe  rest,  vtm  o«u 
ducted  to  Home  ag;)inst  this  pest  of  mankind.  He,  like  a  noble  com* 
mander  of  G(m1,  fortified  with  divine  armour,  bore  the  precious  mer- 
chandise of  the  revealed  light  from  the  east  to  those  in  the  wert^ 
'.mnnuncing  the  light  itself  and  salutary  doctrine  of  the  soul,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  kingdom  of  God. — pp.  49,  50. 

Finally,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius,  whoim 
"^  born  when  Zophyrinus^  was  bishop  of  Rome,'  they  used  to  shov 
the  tombs  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  next  centotr 
it  was  taught  that  Peter  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwvtL 
'i1io  Hrst  traces  of  this  arc  found  in  Origen,  as  quoted  by  £ai^ 
bins,  iii.  1.  Origen  manifestly  had  no  sources  of  inforBttlidB 
beyond  wliat  wc  have;  for  when  recordin^r  the  labors  of  the 
various  apostles,  he  barely  states,  (besides  iiis  death  at  RoaeJ^ 
that  ^  Peter  preached  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Of^ 
padocia,  and  Asia,  to  the  Jews  scattered  abroad;'  which  is  matf- 
festly  drawn  from  Peter's  first  epistle,  although  an  unjustii- 
able  inference. 

If  these  particulars  arc  tedious,  they  are  far  from  unimportiA 
as  showing  how  uncertiin  arc  the  traditions  concerning'  even  if 
chief  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  how  easy  was  the  growth  of  M 

'  notion  which  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  churches  of  Greece  IV 
Rome.   It  was,  however,  the  reverence  paid  to  tbe  cityAmAts,^ 

'  apostolieally  founded,  and  the  comparative  ignorance  of  tbetom^ 
eliurchcs  (which  were  generally  colonies  from  the  fomefly'lM 
i>egan  tlie  principle  of  having  one  church  dominant  OTerancldlfc 
aiicl  the  city  bishop  a  diocesan  over  the  country  bishops^  wiieki' 
a  place  ])roporti(>nate  to  that  of  an  English  rector.  Thiiicllt'  |^ 
tion^hip  was  primitively  one  of  good  will  and  mutual-benrft;  W 
the  i)recedent  gnidiuilly  hardened  itself  into  a  rigid  and  imiaov^ 
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able  shape,  and  the  meetings  of  the  town  and  country  bishops  set 
the  pattern  which  was  soon  copied  on  a  larger  scale. 

3.  Very  prominent  in  the  history  of  Uie  three  first  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  is  the  fact ;  that  it  was  the  period  of 
progress  from  variety  towards  uniformity,  from  small  and  inde- 
pendent republics  towards  aristocracy  and  monarchy  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  a  state  of  things  quite  analc^ous  with  the  growth 
of  kingdoms  in  modern  Europe.  The  successive  amalgamations 
of  small  powers  gradually  induced  despotic  monarchy,  where 
a  state  bordering  on  equality  had  before  existed.  At  the  same 
time  various  constitutional  maxims  ctcw  up,  which  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  lawyers  and  by  the  craft  of  statesmen,  were  wrought  into 
a  fixed  system,  forming  the  basis  of  internal  jurisprudence.  Just 
such  was  the  change  which  the  Christian  church  underwent; 
the  liberty  of  the  several  communities  being  subjected  to  the  pro- 
vincial synods,  and  ultimately  to  Archbishops  and  Patriarchs,  if 
not  to  a  Pope  or  Emperor.  The  principles  of  discipline  were 
gpradually  formed  upon  precedents  of  past  time,  into  a  systematic 
code,  of  which  the  *  apostolical  canons '  (so  called)  is  a  very 
ancient  digest.  This  singular  book  is  considered  to  have  attained 
an  adult  state  early  in  the  tliird  century.  It  doubtless  tended  yet 
more  and  more  to  give  compactness  and  uniformity  of  organiza- 
tion to  the  whole  Christian  body,  and  prepared  the  church  to  as- 
sume the  position  of  a  kingdom  of  this  worUL 

But  the  prepress  towards  outward  unity  was  stopped  by  the 
same  cause  which  so  often  arrests  the  growth  of  other  kingdoms, — 
diversity  of  language.  The  Roman  empire  recognised  within 
itself  four  different  languages,  as  the  vehicles  of  civilized  reason 
and  medium  of  public  business;  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian^ 
and  the  Egyptian  tongues :  and,  accordingly,  it  proved  impossible 
to  form  the  churches  into  less  than  four  different  governments. 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  the  re- 
spective seats  of  the  four  patriarchs  who  at  length  appear  like  in- 
dependent monarehs.  The  Armenian  church,  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  power,  equally  found  its  limits  in  the  lan- 
uage  of  its  people.  Of  other  more  eastern  churches  we  have 
ttle  historical  knowledge;  but  every  thing  tends  to  persuade  us 
that  in  those  ages  nothing  but  diversity  of  language  or  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  physical  communication,  prevented  the  mass  of 
professors  from  coalescing  under  a  single  ecclesiastical  government* 
More  especially  after  the  introduction  of  written  liturgies ;  pro- 
ductions which  more  than  any  thing  else  give  a  show  of  unity 
intelligible  to  the  most  unspiritual,  and  gratifying  to  tliose  who 
dread  tlie  development  of  individual  minds.  By  tne  use  of  them, 
the  hesitation  of  the  ignorant,  the  anxieties  of  the  conscientious, 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  educated,  the  indolence  of  the  careless 
and  formal,  find  themselves  most  happily  relieved;  so  that  it  is 
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not  wonderful  that  the  churches  became  more  and  more  wedded 
to  forms  of  this  nature,  the  greater  among  them  was  the  mass  of 
zeal  without  knowledge,  of  literary  spirit  without  piety,  and  of 
piety  with  a  renunciation  of  private  judgment.  This,  we  conoeive, 
iH  undeniable  fact ;  but  in  so  saying,  we  do  not  meaa  to  prejudge 
the  question  whether  liturgies  used  without  compulsimi  or  excla- 
sion  of  unpremeditated  prayer,  have  not  a  legitimate  and  real  ad- 
vantage. 

We  may  again  compare  this  order  of  progress,  to  the  course 
of  change  by  which  numerous  dialects  are  moulded  into  one  or  a 
few  languages,  as  civilization  advances.  Many  primitive  idioms 
are  hereby  lost;  much  that  was  once  genuine  and  unimpeach- 
able comes  to  be  considered  vulgar,  accidental  deviations  that  were 
at  first  justly  regarded  as  anomalous  and  wrong,  establish  them- 
selves as  pure  and  elegant  phraseology.  The  great  cities 
deviate  most  of  all  from  the  original  tongue.  And  this  process  is 
carried  on  so  silently  and  gradually,  that  no  one  is  aware  of  tbe 
changes  that  are  operating,  except  by  comparing*  the  speech  of 
the  living  with  the  works  of  the  dead.  Just  so  was  it  with  the 
early  Christian  church.  Doubtless  Origen  and  Dionyaius  couU 
use  the  works  of  the  dead  as  we  use  them,  and  in  proportion  » 
their  minds  were  free  from  bias  might  hereby  ascertain,  whether 
the  church  in  their  day  agreed  with  the  apostolic  doctrine;  bat 
then  their  witness  would  be  the  witness  of  critics,  not  tliat  of  con- 
temporaries, and  would  stiind  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
Miehaelis  or  Paley.  Such  witness  of  theirs  is  liable  to  be  re- 
judged  by  us;  nor  are  they  to  be  treated  with  any  peculiar 
respect  on  the  ground  of  their  having  lived  1600  years  2^ 
except  when  this  implies  a  better  knowledge  of  languafres  than  we 
can  attain,  or  access  to  important  documents  whicn  we  have 
lost. 

4.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  early  ages  may  here  be  notieei 
although  it  would  require  a  volume  to  develop  the  character  ami 
eflfects  of  it: — the  amalgamation  of  Pagan  notions  with  tk 
Christian  religion.  Both  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  tk 
speculations  of  philosophers,  gradually  won  a  place  for  themadvci 
in  the  received  ecclesiastical  system.  In  the  first  two  centnriei^ 
philosophy  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  catholic  chordii'ai' 
nither  frightened  than  allured  sober  Christians  by  tke  mi- 
strous  conceptions  introduced  by  the  Gnostics,  ValentiniBii^  ^ 
numerous  other  heretics  from  the  silly  legends  of  the  East.  Ik 
only  Christian  philosopher  of  that  age  who  attained  great  celebrilfi 
is  Justin  the  martyr ;  and  as  an  apologist  to  the  emperor  in  b^ 
half  of  the  Christians,  and  an  opponent  of  the  extravagaiioe  of 
heretics,  he  had  great  influence  in  recommending  to  his  NetfareB 
his  own  philosophical  views.  But  in  the  next  century,  thefuoM 
Alexuiidriau  school  produced  Panta^nus,  Clement,  and  Oi^eOf  by 
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-whom  the  conceptions  and  phraseology  of  the  stoics  aikl  later 
platonists  were  triumphantly  combined  with  Christian  theoli^, 
Tiot  to  be  separated  on  til  the  latest  times;  if  even  yet  Thus  was 
Christianity  set  as  it  were  in  a  foreign  type;  much  that  the 
Scriptures  left  indefinite,  was  now  defined;  prmciples  of  reasoning 
and  interpretation  were  established,  often  greatly  at  variance  wi£ 
sober  wisdom,  and  (what  these  philosophers  would  not  have  done) 
speculative  doubt  on*  such  matters  was  branded  as  irreligious  by 
the  multitude  who  submitted. 

The  last  new  element  received  into  the  doctrinal  system  came 
from  the  school  of  Augustine  ;  but  though  it  has  largely  affected 
the  Reformed  churches,  it  never  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
church.  Augustine  was  a  man  of  deep  devotion,  and  his  writings 
probably  have  done  much  service  to  experimental  religion.  In 
his  school  Luther  was  trained,  having  been  an  Augustine  friar. 
Calvin  upheld  the  same  doctrines,  but  carried  them  yet  farther. 
in  the  Romish  church,  its  most  reformed  school,  that  of  the  Jan- 
Honists,  was  modelled  wholly  upon  the  doctrines  of  Augustine. 
Yet  it  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute,  that  several  of  his  character ^ 
istic  doctrines  were  importations  from  Manicheeism,  of  which 
sect  he  had  been  a  zealous  follower  before  his  conversion. 

5.  We  apprehend  that  the  church  was  not  corrupted  so  mucti 
by  any  of  the  heresies  which  caused  so  deep  alarm,  as  by  the  very 
reaction  which  took  place  from  the  dread  of  them.  The 
Gnostic  or  Docetic  theory  seemed  to  their  contemporaries  like 
a  monster  ready  to  devour  the  simple  sheep  of  Christ ;  but  wliat- 
ever  mischief  these  and  other  wild  systems  may  have  done,  was 
probably  both  partial  and  transitory.  But  the  main  remedy, 
indeed  the  great  panacea,  for  all  such  evils,  was  that  which 
Ignatius  so  often  inculcates :  cleave  to  your  bishop.  Hold  no 
eucharist  valid,  save  tliat  consecrated  by  the  bishop.  Respect 
no  ordination,  but  that  of  the  bishop.  Believe  in  no  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  but  that  which  is  sanctioned  by 
the  bishop.  Admit  no  doctrines,  but  those  approved  by  the 
bishop.  Acknowledge  no  Scriptures  as  canonical,  but  what  a/e 
received  by  your  bishop.  These,  or  such  as  these,  were  the  per- 
petual  exhortations  of  good,  but  misjudging  men,  who  saw  the 
difficulty  which  beset  ignorant  Christians  from  heretical  teachers, 
but  had  not  learned  as  we  have,  by  experience^  the  opposite  evil 
of  leaning  on  a  human  authority,  and  believing  him  for  his  office, 
salve.  The  former  danger  was  like  an  acute  distemper,  a  fever 
or  scorpion's  sting ;  the  Tatter  brought  on  atrophy  or  lethargy,  in  a 
failure  of  all  the  powers  of  life.  The  grand  apostacy  into  which 
the  whole  of  Christendom  fell,  until  heathen  superstition  had  so 
infected  the  mass,  that  morals  were  both  in  practice  and  theory 
as  bad,  as  tlie  creed  was  absurd ;  the  apostacy  m  which  were  taught 
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*  doctrines  of  demons,  by  the  hypocrisy  of  liars  who  had  their 
*own  conscience  seared;'  was  not  brought  about  by  believing  the 
monstrous  fables  of  heretics  without  the  church,  but  by  listening 
too  uninquiringly  to  what  was  taught  within  the  church;  by 
renouncing  private  judgment,  and  by  trusting  to  official  decisions; 
in  one  word,  by  overvaluing  the  effect  of  the  outward  ceremonies 
of  ordination,  baptism,  and  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  So  n^id  had  been 
the  progress  of  superstition,  that  already  in  the  third  century,  these 
three  ceremonies  liad  established  for  themselves  a  belief  in  their 
necessary  efficacy,  such  as  inevitably  drew  in  afterwards  the  mass 
of  false  relio;ion  which  overspread  the  church  until  the  reformeis 
disclaimed  this  fundamental  error.  Justification  by  faith  without 
the  ceremonies  of  any  church,  is  the  sole  antagonist  of  popish 
despotism,  as^  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  of  Judaical  sectarianism.  And  those  who  would 
clear  off  what  they  call  the  rubbish  of  Romanism,  while  they  dili- 
gently inculcate  the  efficacy  of  Romish  ordination,  are  lopping 
the  twigs  while  they  water  tlie  root 

6.  But  the  great  success  which  attended  the  efforts  at  consoli- 
dating the  Christian  church  witliin  the  Roman  empire  into  an 
organized  body  under  the  central  power  of  episcopal  synods; 
joined  to  the  wealth  which  it  began  to  manifest,  and  the  great 
political  importance  which  it  assumed;  gave  rise  to  new  phe- 
nomena of  Its  history,  which  still  fill  us  with  surprise.  Thcj 
had  become  the  object  of  deliberate  and  intense  hatred  to  their 
heathen  neighbours ;  a  hatred  almost  without  parallel,  and  pei^ 
foctly  amazing.  We  know  that  it  is  usual  to  pass  this  over  as  a 
thing  of  course,  by  representing  it  as  the  *  natural  hatred  of  the 

*  human  heart  to  Christ,'  and  stigmatising  every  persecutor  of 
the  church  as  actuated  by  simple  *  enmity  to  God.'  But,  we  ap- 
prehend, the  facts  will  not  allow  of  this  ready  solution.  Neidier 
Gallio,  nor  Felix,  nor  Festus,  nor  any  other  Roman  officer, 
showed  such  a  temper  towards  Paul  and  his  doctrine ;  yet  when 
the  gospel  was  pure  in  its  fountain-head,  it  ought  most  to  hare 
drawn  out  the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart  When  the  diiuch 
was  purest,  no  fixed  hatred  of  the  nation  against  it  existed,  auck 
as  could  have  allowed  a  persecution  like  that  of  Diocletian ;  and 
the  public  authorities  almost  uniformly  defended  the  ChrisdanSi 
as  peaceable  and  good  citizens.  The  first  exception  was  the 
furious  Nero ;  who  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  odium  brought  on 
himself  by  his  atrocious  burning  of  Rome,  laid  the  crime  on  4e 
Christians,  as  a  set  of  men  whose  hatred  of  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  might  seem  to  accredit  the  charge  of  consunung  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  the  abodes  hallowed  by  ancient  ceremonieik 
His  horrible  cruelties  we  have  certainly  no  thought  of  defendingy 
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wlien  we  say,  that  not  even  these  were  dictated  by  any  special 

*  enmity  to  Christ,'  of  whom  he  probably  knew  no  more  Uian  of 
Buddha  or  Con-foo-tze.  The  sovereigns  who*  afterwards  assailed 
the  church  are  generally  those  whom,  in  a  civil  history,  we 
should  comparatively  reckon  among  the  '  good '  emperors.  Such 
were  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimus  Severus,  Decius,  Vale- 
rian, Aurelian,  and  Diocletian ;  while  the  profligate  Commodus^ 
the  tyrannical  Caracalla,  and  the  pusillanimous  Gallienus,  stopped 
the  persecutions  which  their  fathers  had  instituted.  This  is  saga- 
9iously  accounted  for  by  Joseph  Milner,  as  though  '  mere  moral 

*  men '  have  a  greater  hatred  of 'the  gospel'  than  utter  profligates. 
Forsooth,  Trajan  or  Caracalla  knew  no  more  about  *  the  gospel ' 
tiian  does  the  emperor  of  China !  By  Trajan  it  is  most  manifest 
that  Christians  were  persecuted  for  the  same  reason  as  free-masons 
by  the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  not  because  their  doctrines  are  known 
and  disapproved,  but  because  they  are  unknown  and  suspected : 
because  they  are  a  secret  society,  under  a  complex  internal  or- 
ganization, bound  by  unknown  oaths  to  obey  a  foreign  and  uncon- 
stitutional authority.  We  apprehend  that  the  same  evil  principle 
actuated  Trajan,  as  afterwards  our  own  queen  Elizabeth,  or  any 
other  modern  sovereign,  who  from  policy,  not  from  bigotry,  has 
used  severity  to  repress  liberty  of  conscience ;  namely,  the  love 
of  power;  the  fear  of  their  prerogative  being  lessened,  if  men 
dare  to  think  for  themselves ;  the  habit  of  regarding  mankind  as 
made  to  subject  their  minds  and  bodies  alike  to  the  will  of  the 
prince.  This  despotic  temper  is  utterly  bad ;  and  when  it  leads 
to  cruelties,  far  be  it  from  us  to  plead  m  its  defence.  But  we 
repeat,  it  is  a  mistake,  and  it  tends  to  obscure  the  whole  history,  to 
imagine  that  such  monarciis  are,  like  *  mere  moral  men,'  aiming 
their  attack  at  '  the  doctrines  of  grace ;'  or  that  Trajan  was  in 
any  other  sense  the  enemy  of  Christ  than  was  Tiberius  Caesar. 
Each  hated  liberty  ;  each  used  tyrannical  violence  to  restrain  it; 
but  the  former  had  far  more  excuse;  for  the  organizing  of  a  secret 
society  draws  natural  suspicion.  If  the  Christians  had  not  only 
laboured  to  defend  their  doctrines  as  true  (while  whether  they 
were  true  or  false,  politic  despots  cared  not  a  straw),  but  had  so 
conducted  their  communities  as  to  take  away  all  ground  of  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  government ;  they  might  possibly  have 
not  only  avoided  public  persecution,  but,  after  the  fright  of  novelty 
was  past,  have  obtained  a  fair  measure  of  good  will  from  their 
heathen  neighbours  whom  they   failed  to  convert.     Unhappily, 


•  Domitian's  persecution  Tvas  one  of  cowardice.  It  had  been  frequent  with 
the  emperors  to  banish  from  Italy  the  astrologers,  and  sometimes  the 
Jews.  Domitian  similarly  banished  Christians,  who  were  tnxed  with 
*  atheism  and  Jewish  manners.'  For  this  alleged  crime  he  put  to  death  hi» 
kinsman  Flavins  Clemens,  probably  dreading  magical  arts. 
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they  did  the  very  opposite.  They  even  accamulated  wealth  and 
estates  for  their  societies,  against  the  kw  of  the  land ;  which  did 
not  allow  to  unrecognised  corporations  this  privilege :  so  that  they 
became  a  mark  to  the  cu[)idity  of  every  informer,  and  gave  to  the 
sovereign  a  legal  ground  of  attack.  The  organization,  also^ 
of  the  Christian  body  became  more  and  more  obviously  formid- 
able to  tlie  state;  and  that  it  was  not  causelessly  dreaded  by  the 
sagacious  monarchs  who  persecuted  them,  the  facts  of  the  history 
demonstrate.  Having  marshalled  themselves  as  if  to  invite  battle, 
they  fell,  unresistingly  and  enthusiastically,  by  the  cruelty  d 
their  adversaries,  until  a  king  arose  who  was  too  humane  to  ex* 
terminate  so  large  a  fraction  of  his  peaceable  subjects,  and  politic 
enough  to  see,  that  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Christians  he  should  make  the  empire  of  Rome  his  own.  It  was 
certainly  in  this  lower  sense  that  *  the  cross  of  Christ, '  (seen^  if 
so  it  must  be,  in  vision,)  carried  Constantine  on  the  wings  of 
victory  from  Britain  to  Syria. 

But  it  is  important  to  remark,  not  solely  on  the  cause  of  the 
persecutions,  but  likewise  on  their  effects.  Among  these  it  is 
usual  to  reckon  as  the  most  prominent,  that  they  cleared  the 
church  of  false  professors,*  and  raised  the  tone  of  Christian  piety. 
Indeed,  when  a  persecution  was  brought  on  by  the  improper 
ostentation  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  (to  wfaidi 
Cyprian  iiscribes  the  persecution  under  Decius,)  the  spoUation 
Wiiich  ensued  was  perhaps  of  use  in  reducing  the  prelates  of  laige 
cities  to  a  more  apostolic  lowliness,  and  counteracted  the  abuses 
ever  connected  with  ample  religious  endowments.  But  after  these 
storms  had  past,  the  ^  lapsed '  who  had  sacrificed  to  idols  or  other- 
wise compromised  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  again  sued  for  admis- 
sion into  the  church;  and,  though  not  without  humiliadng 
penances,  the  majority  would  of  course  be  re-admitted :  nor  do 
we  know  what  facts  warrant  us  in  supposing,  that  four  or  five 

J  fears  after  such  a  visitation,  the  church  was  freer  from  half- 
hearted disciples  than  before.  Moreover,  the  violences  inflicted 
on  persons,  are,  we  believe,  (taking  human  nature  in  the  msfli) 
alike  a  curse  to  him  who  inflicts  and  to  him  who  suffers ;  just « 
<the  quality  of  mercy'  blesses  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takeSi 
That  a  large  increase  of  fanaticism  on  the  whole  took  plaoe  in  the 
church,  appears  to  us  certain,  and  that  she  came  forth  out  of  the 
fire  of  Dioclesian's  persecution  more  worldly  than  ever»  moie 
ready  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  consisted  in  the 
saints  being  allowed  to  grasp,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  ex- 
clusively, the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  this  world.     We  must 

♦  *  No  ilouot,'  says  Miliicr  of  the  T)cci;in  persecution,  'the  efibctt  iMV 
iialutary  to  the  cliurcli.'  Elud  he  kuouii  facts  in  illustnitioo,  he  would  |H»- 
l)ably  have  prudiiced  them. 
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not  indeed  ascribe  all  the  ecclesiastical  iniquities  in  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  his  sons,  to  the  persecution  that  preceded ;  it 
was  sudden  prosperity  after   dreadful  depression,    wealth   after 

J)overty,  victory  and  power  after  tortures  and  death,  M'hich  so 
atally  influenced  the  spirit  of  Christians.  But  no  one  can  read 
the  tales  of  the  martyrs  of  the  third  century,  without  being  struck 
forcibly  by  the  fact,  that  a  painfully  inordinate  premium  was  given 
by  the  persecutions  to  mere  bodily  fortitude.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion is  too  long  to  be  here  discussed.  We  should  be  ashamed  to 
seem  for  a  moment  to  palliate  the  deliberate  cowardice,  which 
tells  the  opportune  lie  to  avoid  suffering,  with  the  simultaneous 
intention  of  recanting  a  second  time  when  the  danger  is  past. 
But  when  we  consider  how  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
IS  *  righteousness,  peace,  and  spiritual  joy,'  a  noisy  fenatical 
martyr  may  be;  (indeed  Moors  and  Hindoos,  Parsees  and 
Assassins,  have  had  martyrs  of  their  own  to  compete  with  ours ;) 
and  how  widely  diiferent  a  spirit  from  that  of  mere  fortitude  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  necessary  qualification  for  the  company  of 
the  blessed  :  we  feel  it  hard  to  interpret  our  Saviour's  threat  con- 
cerning those  who  are  'ashamed  of  him  before  men'  in  so  stern 
a  sense,  as  to  imply  that  he  will  disown  all  those  whose  physical 
courage  has  failed  in  a  crisis,  at  which  no  wise  man  will  dare  to 
say  how  he  himself  would  be  enabled  to  act.  Certain  it  is,  that 
wild  enthusiasm  at  these  times  of  trial  passed  unrebuked,  or 
rather  was  admired,  by  the  whole  Christian  body.  They  were 
worked  up  into  a  state  of  false  feeling  in  which  the  judgment 
cannot  tranquilly  decide  between  good  and  evil :  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  soul  were  adequately  employed  in  upholding  the 
single  unflinching  determination  to  resist  inventive  cruelty :  no 
energy  could  be  spared  for  other  virtues :  to  look  for  wisdom  from 
men  so  tried  might  seem  highly  unreasonable.  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  Christian  loyalty  wits  eked  out  by  party  spirit,  oy  a 
sense  of  shame,  and  all  the  inferior  motives  so  difficult  to  dispense 
with.  We  read  in  Eusebius  (vi.  44)  a  story  of  Dionysius  con- 
cerning one  Serapion,  *an  aged  believer,  who  had  passed  a  long 
*life  irreproachably,*  but  having  sacrificed  in  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, no  Christian  would  relieve  his  beggary,  and  he  died  (as 
would  appear)  of  starvation.  Then  as  by  the  eminent  fame  which 
accompanied  martyrdom  the  spirit  of  multitudes  was  sustained,  so 
those  who  for  confessing  Christ  had  been  mutilated,-  or  otherwise 
tormented  short  of  death,  thought  themselves  justified  in  assum- 
ing airs  of  great  superiority ;  and  their  claims  were  too  generally 
recognized.  A  superstitioas  veneration  for  the  bones  and  relics 
of  martyrs,  and  a  belief  in  the  virtue  of  their  intercession,  natu- 
rally connected  itself  with  such  times  ;  and  the  widest  foundations 
of  error  were  laid  upon  their  tombs. 

7.   But  for  an  entire  understanding  of  the  events,  it  is  requisite 
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farther  to  apprehend  the  chancre  which  had  passed  in  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  over  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  When 
Paul  preached  for  tlie  first  time  the  glad  news  of  eternal  life  to 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  proconsuls  and  tribunes  under  whose 
authority  he  fell,  were  generally  men  of  cultivated  mind,  trained 
in  the  old  Roman  policy  of  tolerating  all  superstitions  not  inhu- 
man or  dangerous  to  civil  society;  men  utterly  averse  to  all 
bigotry,  esteeming  every  religion  alike  untrue,  but  alike  useful 
to  the  state.  Even  under  the  maddest  reigns  of  that  century,  the 
same  general  policy  prevailed  through  the  empire  at  large ;  and 
when  persecution  arose  under  Trajan,  in  the  opening  of  uie  next 
century  from  motives  of  policy,  it  was  limited  by  policy.  To 
terrify  and  to  subdue  was  sternly  aimed  at;  but  no  sanguinary 
detestation  of  persons,  no  gratuitous  cruelty,  found  place  in  the 
imperial  counsels.  When,  however,  the  old  nobility  of  Rome 
were  nearly  exterminated ;  when  foreigners  had  long  swayed  the 
imperial  sceptre ;  when  a  peasant,  an  Arab,  a  slave,  had  ootained 
this  dignity  by  mere  military  power,  and  the  Roman  senate  had 
lost  even  the  appearance  of  authority;  all  the  old  maxims  of  em- 
pire were  overturned ;  illiterate  brutality  domineered,  educated 
policy  was  unknown ;  and  the  last  terrific  persecution  was  per- 
mitted by  Diocletian,  a  man  who  had  been  once  a  slave; — 
stimulated  by  Maximian  and  especially  Galerius,  unlettered, 
bigoted,  savage  peasants.  Of  the  four  emperors  then  in  power, 
Constantius  alone  was  a  man  of  rank,  education,  and  humanity; 
and  (accordingly  he,  though  a  pagan,  forbade  persecution  of  tde 
Christians  within  his  provinces.  That  Valerian  and  Dedus  were 
persecutors,  is  only  explicable  by  the  circumstance  that  they  were, 
in  a  perverse  way.  Reformers ;  and,  while  seeking  with  patrician 
enthusiasm  to  brmg  back  old  Roman  manners,  they  unhappily 
thought  the  old  Roman  religion  was  equally  to  be  enforced  on  a 
corrupted  age. 

Such  was  the  general  nature  of  the  times,  the  history  of  wUeh 
Eusebius  undertook  to  record.  They  M'ere  times  which  deserved 
the  ablest  pen,  could  any  one  have  united  learning  and  judgment, 
impartiality  and  zeal,  devotion  and  genius.  But  we  think  our- 
selves  happy  in  getting  any  record  of  facts,  be  they  ever  so  tame 
and  dry,  ever  so  mingled  with  false  judgment,  bad  taste  and 
credulity  ;  for  notlnnt;  else  can  be  expected.  The  new  transla- 
tion of  Eusebius,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  cer- 
tiiinly  a  seasonable  puhlicjition :  but  we  think  it  a  defect  in  every 
such  production,  not  to  prefix  some  account  of  the  author,  consi- 
dcTiiiiif  that  it  is  not  for  scholars  that  the  translation  is  intended. 

ThiTc  were  two  eminent  bishops  named  Eusebius  in  the  reign 
of  Constaniine  the  Cireat;  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  the 
bishop  of  CVsanea;  and  both  wore  in  high  fuvonr  with  the 
emperor.     The  former  held  with  the  Arian  party,  and  by  his 
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abilities  and  character,  as  also  perhaps  his  proximity  to  the  new 
metropolis,  was  the  most  influential  man  at  court  of  all  the  bishops 
of  that  day.  The  latter  Eusebius  was  best  known  among  the  Chris- 
tians by  his  history  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus,  his  very  intimate 
friend  and  companion  in  study ;  whence  he  was  honorably  named 
for  discrimination  Evo-tScoc  6  tlafn^iKovy  ^Pamphilus's  Eusebius;' 
not  ^Eusebius  Pamphiius/  as  our  translator  (following  a  common 
error)  gives  it  in  his  title-page,  and  in  p.  332 ;  (where,  however, 
he  shows  that  he  understands  it  himself  aright).  This  Eusebius 
also  was  suspected  as  a  supporter  of  the  Arians,  although  he  at 
last  signed  tlie  Nicene  Creed :  but  his  enemies  have  in  every  age 
charged  him  with  dissimulation,  as  being  an  Arian  at  heart  This 
circumstance  is  peculiarly  needful  for  the  translator  to  clear  up; 
for  there  is  no  imputation  on  a  historian  so  unpleasant  as  want 
of  truth. 

But  in  fact,  the  most  inveterate  assailants  of  the  bishop  of 
Cesarsea,  as  Jerom  among  the  ancients  and  cardinal  Baronius  of 
the  moderns,  have  not  ventured  to  impute  to  his  history  any  taint 
drawn  from  his  supposed  want  of  orthodoxy.  Their  complaints 
have  been, — that  he  did  not  choose  to  carry  down  his  history  so' 
fsu"  as  to  include  the  Arian  controversy ;  showing  that  he  was 
afraid  to  meddle  with  the  subject:  that  lie  speaks  of  Arius  drily, 
and  without  vituperation ;  and  alludes  to  the  whole  quarrel  as  an 
affair  greatly  to  be  deplored; — that  in  his  life  of  Constantine,  he 
represents  that  emperor  as  dealing  out  impartial  reproof  to  both 
the  contending  parties,  and  shows  his  opinion,  that  both  were 
wrong;  and  tnat  some  three  or  four  passages,  and  points  of 
phraseology,  are  saspicious,  as  indicating  his  adherence  to  Arian 
doctrine : — worst  of  all,  that  in  his  sermons  against  Sabellius,  he 
most  clearly  declares  his  disapproval  of  ultra  scriptural  tests.  His 
learned  editor  Valesius,  while  defending  his  general  orthodoxy, 
cites  this  passage  to  record  his  entire  disapprobation : 

'  While  therefore,  in  matters  which  admit  of  investigation,  it  is  idle- 
ness to  shrink  from  investigating ;  yet,  where  investigation  is  needless, 
it  is  rash.  What  subjects  then  ought  to  be  investigated  ?  those  which 
we  find  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  But  what  we  do  not  find 
in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  better  not  to  investigate.*  For  if  it  were  proper 
that  they  should  be  known  to  us,  certainly  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have 

inserted  them  in  the  Scriptures Let  us  not  run  such 

hazards,  but  let  us  speak  safely;  if  however  any  thing  is  written  on  the 

point,  let  it  not  be  blotted  out Confine  yourself  to  Scrip. 

ture  language,  and  the  debate  will  be  soon  terminated/ 

Valesius  considers  it  to  be  obvious,  that  such  passages  were  di- 
rected against  the  non-scriptural  term  bjioovaiov  (co-essential  or 
consubstantial)  inserted  in  tlie  Nicene  Creed.;  which  was  the 
grand  topic  of  contention  between  the  Arians  and  Catholics.  And 
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if  these  were  all  along  the  sentiments  of  Eusebius,  he  must  obvi- 
ously have  disanproved  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Creed,  even 
while  he  agreed  personally  to  its  doctrine.     That  this  was  really 
the  case,  we  hsive  far  stronger  proof  in  his  conduct ;  and  beyond 
doubt  it  was  this,  not  his  writings,  which  so  incensed  the  Catho- 
lics against  him.     Of  his  writings  they  are  evidently  very  proudy 
— even  the  contumelious  Jerom ;  but  his  manifest  sympathy  and 
cordiality  with  the  dreaded  and  hated  party,  excited  their  indig- 
nation.    He   continued  all  along   the  friend   of  the   bishop  of 
Nicomedia ;  he  was  trusted  by  the  court  when  the  Arians  were 
in  power ;  he  was  one  of  the  commission  of  bishops  for  trying 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  accused  by  the  Arians  of  holding  Sabellian 
doctrine  and  of  scandalous  morals:   and   even  in   the    trial  of 
Athanasius  himself  he  officiated  as  president; — if  he  has  not  been 
confounded  with  his  name's  sake  of  Nicomedia.  lie  is  probably  to 
be  considered  as  Athanasius's  most  formidable  adversary.     Yet  it 
is  wholly  groundless  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  in  his  pro- 
fessed adherence  to  Nicene  doctrine.     The  uniform  tenor  of  hit 
public  teaching,  his  letters  and  wti tings  on  occasions  at  which  a 
prudent  dissembler  would  have  been  silent,  and  might  have  been 
so  without  reproach,  show  that  he  sincerely  held  the  substance  of 
the  faith  intended  to  be  enforced  by  the  bishops  who  met  it 
Nicsea.     Indeed  the  rough  draft  of  the  creed  was  from  his  pen. 
But  he  considered  the  term  o/xoouercov,  which  the  rest  inserted,  to 
be  of  ambiguous  import,  and  on  many  grounds  objectionable,  as 
indeed  it  had  recently  been  condemned  oy  the  synod  of  Antioch 
in  the  trial  of  Paul  of  Samosata.     The  expressions  alleged  as 
proving  his  Arianism,  are  perfectly  frivolous  to  those  who  know 
the  uniform  freedom  of  expression  used  in  Ante-Nicene  times. 
They  only  prove  that  he  did  not  choose  to  deviate  from  antiquity, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  manifesting  dislike  of  the  Arians :  and  iwhen 
the  historian  Socrates,  in  defending  Eusebius's  orthodoxy,  thinks 
an  apology  needed  for  his  so  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  < through 
Christ,'  which  was  specially  attacked,  we  may  judge  of  the  livMr 
ness  of  the  suspicion  iigainst  him. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  on  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossibk 
to  defend  his  sincerity.  To  the  Nicene  profession  of  &ith  was 
added  an  anathema  on  the  Arians,  which,  as  much  as  the  creed 
itself,  we  presume,  must  have  been  accepted  by  Eusebios. 
Whetlier  by  any  special  ))Ieading  he  satisfied  his  conscience  that 
the  anathema  was  no  part  of  what  he  subscribed,  or  by  any  subtle 
interpretation  lowered  the  meaning  of  the  term  anathema,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Violent  odium  was  excited  against  him  by  his  consenting  to 
Uike  part  in  the  trial  of  Athanasius  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  A 
bisho))  present  d^  that  occasion,  dechired  his  suspicion  that  Eine- 
bius  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  Diocletian's  penecutioii;  snce 
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le  had  escaped  out  of  prison  uninjured:  and  this  has  been 
;ealously  caught  at  as  though  it  were  a  proved  fact^  by  such  as 
jre  willing  to  believe  all  ill  of  him.  But  this  certainly  could  not 
lave  been  believed  by  the  church  of  Antioch,  whose  behaviour 
owards  him  is  perhaps  his  highest  eulogium.  We  have  men- 
ioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  commission^  by  whom,  acting  under 
he  emperor's  authority,  Eustathius  was  ejected  from  the  episco- 
lal  throne  of  Antioch.  The  people  of  this  great  city  were  vehe- 
aendy  attached  to  their  bishop ;  insomuch  that  popular  insurrec- 
ion  was  tlireatened  when  he  was  deprived.  Yet  when  the  church 
lad  regained  its  calmness,  (whether  convinced,  or  not,  of  the  jus- 
fce  of  the  sentence,)  they  voluntarily  invited  Eusebius  to  transfer 
IIS  episcopal  cares  from  Cesaraea  to  Antioch ;  a  most  signal  proof 
t  their  confidence  that  upright  motives  alone  had  actuated  him. 
rhe  bishops  wrote  to  Constantine,  to  beg  him  to  use  his  authority 
nth  Euseoius  in  enforcing  the  translation.  He,  however,  not 
iiured  by  the  ambition  of  becoming  patriarch  of  that  great  see, — 
Uher  preferring  the  greater  literary  ease  attainable  in  the  see  of 
yesaraea,  or  shunning  the  tumult  and  political  broils  of  an  ecclc" 
iastical  metropolis,  or  fearing  to  stain  his  character,  if  it  might 
fs  thought  that  he  had  helped  to  depose  Eustathius  from  personal 
Uterest, — whether,  in  short,  his  motives  were  prudential  or  truly 
puitual, — most  honorably  declined  their  calL  That  he  escaped 
ut  of  prison  in  the  persecution  without  bodily  harm,  is  not  at  all 
y  be  wondered  at.  The  soldiers  and  executioners  whose  part  it 
ras  to  enforce  the  inhuman  orders  of  the  government,  were  not 
Iways  so  brutal  as  they  seemed  to  be ;  and  those  who  most  de- 
ired  to  spare  the  unhappy  suflferers,  often  put  on  the  guise  of 
iolence  to  delude  their  superior.  Some  were  hurried  past  the 
Itar,  or  even  furiously  cast  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  soldiers 
ried  out  tliat  they  had  sacrificed.  Some  had  their  moutlis 
topped,  lest  they  should  contradict ;  and  were  thus  pushed  out 
mong  the  crowd.  Stripes  and  other  rough  usage  sometimes 
rere  freely  bestowed,  in  hope  hereby  to  save  the  need  of  more 
readful  torture.  These  things  prove,  that  the  cases  must  have 
een  very  numerous,  where  a  meek  and  quietly  behaved  Chris- 
an,  who  did  nothing  to  exasperate  the  officers,  might  obtain 
ivorable  treatment.  As  for  Eusebius,  his  accuser  did  not  pretend 
lat  he  was  brought  to  the  altar  at  all ;  but  merely  that  he  was 
immitted  to  prison :  which  makes  the  imputation  on  him  appear 
I  be  actually  malicious. 

But  on  his  moral  and  spiritual  character  we  have  little  to  say 
lat  is  more  than  negative.  He  was  a  decent,  prudent,  respect- 
>le  man^  a  lover  of  peace  and  quiet,  given  to  literary  pursuits ; 
lit  in  no  respect  likely  to  originate  any  thing  grand  or  generous, 
adistinguished  by  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  heart ;  too 
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smooth  a  courtier  to  be  an  upright  moralist,  and  fatally  influential 
in  bringing  about  an  easy  union  of  church  and  state.  Such  men 
as  he,  soothed  the  unhappy  Constantine  with  baneful  panegyrics; 
and  while  power  was  awfully  hardening  his  heart  to  the  murder  of 
three-fourths  of  his  relations,  persuaded  him  that  lie  xi'as  provid- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  empire  and  stability  of  the  church.  Con- 
cerning the  death  of  the  accomplished  Crispus,  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor,  the  prudent  bishop  keeps  silent;  probably  knowing  tliat 
remorse  for  this  deed  was  too  deeply  rankling  iii  the  imperial 
bosom  to  make  flattery  endurable :  perhaps  also,  the  case  was  too 
bad  for  the  bishop  to  ])alliate  to  his  own  conscience.  Yc-t  he  did 
not  scruple  to  write  a  life  of  Constantine,  which  is  only  one  con- 
tinued panegyric  on  his  character ;  as,  under  pretence  of  omitdng 
political  transactions,  he  selects  only  just  so  much  of  his  actions  as 
IS  reputable.  With  the  same  spirit,  he  tells  us  that  in  his  historv 
of  the  church,  he  omits  whatever  is  discreditable  in  the  conduct  of 
Christians. 

That  the  contemporaries  of  Eusebius  did  not  causelessly  pn 
him  credit  for  great  erudition,  may  appear  from  the  list  of  his 
works.  He  is  recorded  to  have  written  :  Twenty  books  of  CLrfc- 
tian  Evidences ;  fifteen  more  of  Evangelical  Preparation ;  five  on 
Oeofpaveia  (divine  appearances  ?) ;  ten  on  Ecclesiastical  iliston'f 
which  arc  all  extant,  and  are  here  translated :  his  Chronicle,  or 
Universal  History,  of  which  only  fragments  were  known  until  an 
Armenian  version  of  it  M-as  fVund  lately  at  Constantinople :  a 
work  on  the  Discrepancies  of  the  Gospels ;  ten  books  on  Isidah; 
thirty  books  against  the  unbeliever  Porphyrins ;  one  book  of 
Topics ;  six  of  Apology  for  Origen ;  three  on  the  life  of  PampU- 
lus,  which  are  praised  by  Jerom  as  most  elegant,  and  wuck 
doubtless  were  his  most  popular  work  among  his  contemporarici; 
besides  other  Accounts  of  the  Martyrs,  Commentaries  on  150 
Psalms;  Life  of  Constantine;  a  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Geogit- 
phy ;  and  many  other  things.  He  writes  in  a  Greek:  style,  whicfc 
aims  at  being  highly  classical,  but  which  is  deficient  in  simpfidtT, 
and  is  the  obvious  production  of  rhetorical  culture.  It  was  obsencl 
of  him,  by  Theodorus,  that  like  others  who  had  learned  to  wiite 
in  the  Egyptian  school,  his  Greek  style  was  ^somewhat  haii' 
But  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the  dialect  that  needs  Tepioo(  li 
the  mind  of  the  individual.  There  is  an  evident  attempt  at  te 
writing,  which  produces  only  pomp  and  verbosity  ;  of  whidi  Ak 
reader  may  see  a  specimen  in  the  passage  above  extractedy  00*' 
cerning  Simon  Magus  and  Peter — although  the  translatiao  ci^ 
not  adequately  express  the  rhetorical  artifices  of  the  originaL  Tk 
tenth  IuK>k  of  his  ^History'  is  in  fact  a  mere  display  of  bombHti 
with  hardly  a  single  historical  fact  in  it.  We  can  only  aftrf 
room  for  one  specimen  : 
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*  *  But  when  malignant  envy  and  the  mischievous  spirit  of  iniquity, 

*  almost  bursting  asunder  at  such  a  display  of  grace  and  benevolence, 
jl  was  now  arraying  all  his  deadly  forces  against  us,  and  like  a  dog  in  a 
it  fit  of  madness^  first  gnashing  his  teeth  at  the  stones  cast  at  him,  and 
f  pouring  his  rage  kindled  by  his  assailants,  against  inanimate  weapons, 
^  he  levelled  his  savage  ferocity  at  the  stones  of  the  oratories  and  lifeless 
jj  materials,  to  produce,  as  he  supposed,  the  desolation  of  the  churches. 

Afterwards,  however,  he  issued  dreadful  hissings  and  serpent-like 

, ,  voices,  sometimes  by  the  threats  of  impious  tyrants,  sometimes  by  the 

'  blasphemous  ordinances  of  profane  governors ;  and  moreover,  he  him- 

■^  self,  pouring  forth  death,  and  infecting  the  souls  captured  by  him  with 

'  his  pestilential  and  destructive  poison,  almost  destroyed  them  with  the 

»'  deadly  sacrifices  to  dead  idols,  and  caused  every  sort  of  beast  in  the 

»^  shape  of  man,  and  every  savage,  to  assault  us.' — ^p.  379. 

35        Such  stuff  may  be  found  in  plenty  in  the  (so  called)  Wisdom 
li   of   Solomon,— a   production   of  the   Jewish   Platonic  school  of 
Alexandria ;  and  indeed  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  some  passages 
1^   in  the  divine  Plato  himself.     The  entire  absence  of  all  that  could 
^i    be  called  philosophical  in  Eusebius's  narrative,  makes  the  rheto- 
t    rical  style  yet  more  oflfensive.     There  is  no  grouping  of  the 
^    events,  such  as  to  make  it  history,  and  not  mere  chronicles.     Of 
3:   historical  criticism  there  is  not  even  a  pretence.    One  is  provoked 
>   by  the  quiet  credulity  with  which  he  repeats  Justin's  rash  state- 
g:    ment  that  the  Jews  had  expunged  from  the  Old  Testament 
^   apocryphal  texts  on  which  Justin  lays  stress; — likewise  concern- 
;    ing  the  miraculous  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  from  Irenaeus, 
^    with  the  more  dangerous  addition  from  the  same,  that  the  Scrip- 
g"    tares  were  destroyed  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  were  com" 
^  posed  anew  by  Esdras  the  priest,  acting  under  divine  inspiration. 
0    With  equal  simplicity,  he  attributes  tne  Decian  persecution  to 
s    the  spite  which  Decius  bore  to  his  predecessor  Philip  the  Arab ; 
^ .   as  the  assassin  Philip  was  reported  to  have  confessed  his  sins  on 
^   his  death-bed,  and  to  have  died  a  Christian. 
3        The  Author  indeed  plainly  tells  us  that  he  measures  the  credi- 
^   bility  of  anonymous  writers  by  their  orthodoxy.     From  such  a 
one,  (p.  193)  he  adopts  not  only  a  narrative  concerning  Victor, 
t     bishop   of    Rome,   excommunicating  persons  for  denying  the 
r    divinity  of  Christ,  (which  was  intrinsically  credible  enough,)  but 
a  miracle  wrought  for  the  conversion  of  one  Natalius  from  tliis 
heresy,   who  was  'lashed  by  holy  angels  all  night  long,'  until 
brought  to  repentance ;  and  who  afterwards  barely  obtained  re- 
admission  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by  supplicating  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and  *  pointing  to  the  marks  of  the  stripes '  which 
he  had  received.     So  m  p.  88 :  '  That  John  was  still  living,  it 
*  may  suffice  to  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  These, 
^as  maintaining  sound  doctrine  in  the  churchy  may  surely  be  re- 
^garded  as  worthy  of  all  credit ;  and  such  were  Irenseus  and 
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<  Clement  of  Alexandria.'     He  then  quotes  two  direct  statements 
of  Ircnseus  that  *John  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan;'  and  sup- 

Eorts  it  by  a  legend  from  Clement,  which  doubtless  ^nay  be  true, 
ut  has  not  a  feature  of  probability  to  recommend  it. 
Excessive  credulity,  however,  as  to  miracles  is  no  special  re- 
proach to  our  Author ;  he  is  perhaps  less  guilty  of  it  than  most 
ancient  Christian  writers.     They  looked  on  miracles  as  matters 
so  naturally  to  be  expected,  within  the  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
working,  as  to  believe  them  on  the  most  ordinary  hearsay,  and 
transmit  them  as  undoubted  facts.     Where  this  is  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  even  a  mind  naturally  sceptical  is  overpowered  by 
the  apparent  force  of  testimony ;  when  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
multitude  proclaims  a  fact  to  be  ^notorious,'  and  it  appears  like 
unreasonable   incredulity    to    demand   the    testimony    of   eye- 
witnesses, to  whom  there  is  certainly  no  access  for  those  who  are 
not  living  on  the  spot.     Most  of  the  miracles  transmitted  by 
Eusebius  are  natural  events  converted  into  what  is  supemataial 
by  slight  exaggerations  and  by  the  enthusiasm  which  tne  critical 
times  called  out.     The  miracles  wrought  during  the  martyrdom 
of  saints  are  always  useless  for  ultimately  saving  them  from  their 
tormentors.     The  body  of  young  Apphianus  is  cast  into  the  sea. 
but  (miraculous  to  tell!)  the  sea  casts  it  up  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  ^as  if  unable  to  bear  it^     At  another  time  the  dogs  and 
birds  refused  to  eat  the  carcases  of  the  martyrs.     At  another  time 
the  very  columns  and  walls  of  the  city  wept  large  drops,^  as  a 
reproof  to  tlie  relentless  persecutors.     Again,  bears  ana  leopards 
refused  to  attack  the  person  of  a  young  man,  who  stood  unboond 
and  motionless,  with  his  arms  extended  like  a  cross,  intensely  en- 
gaged in  prayer  to  God.     A  wild  bull  let  loose  upon  five  sunt! 
wlio  were  cast  bound  on  the  sand,  turned  his  fury  on  the  at- 
tendants outside  the  rails,  who  were  irritating  him  with  brands 
of  hot  iron.     Such  are  the  miracles  recorded  by  our  Author.    la 
the  story  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  extracted  by  him  from  Ae 
e|)istlc  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  he  even  exerts  critical  discriiu- 
nation   of  a  certain  kind,  so  as  to  drop  a  part  of  their  nana- 
tion  which  was   too  improbable   to   be   received.       He    rehltf 
(p.  131)  the  great  ^miracle/  that  the  flames  ascended  all  rouii' 
the  body  of  the  martyr  like  a  wall  of  fire,  and  yet  he  waa  BSt 
consumed;  but  from  the  burning  (of  the  wood?)  there  proceeded 
an  aromatic  odour,  like  the  fumes  of  incense ;  doubtless  indicat- 
ing how  acceptable  to  God  was  the  sacrifice.     The  procoosBlk 
learning  how  tedious  was  the  progress  of  the  fire,   ordered  the 


*  The  translator  annexes  an  ill-jiKVed  defence  of  this,  as  a  real  iniiaclf. 
It  was  obviously  a  natural  event,  perhaps  rather  rare  in  that  climate,  PW^ 
duccd  by  a  sudden  chill  in  the  atmosphere.  lu  Tagao  stories  tlie  samemua* 
cle  is  common. 
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executioner  to  plunge  his  sword  into  him,  on  which  the  blood 
gushed  forth  so  profusely  as  to  extinguish  the  flames;  and  ^die 

*  whole  multitude  were  astonished  that  such  a  difference  should  be 

*  made  between  the  unbelievers  and  the  elect'  The  blow,  how* 
ever,  was,  mercifully,  as  fatal  to  the  saint,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
unbeliever.  But,  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  our  historian  sup- 
presses the  statement  *  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  that  a  dove 
issued  out  of  the  wound.  Thus  he  was  not  so  far  gone  in 
credulity  as  to  believe  every  thing  on  the  deposition  of  an  ortho- 
dox church.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  his  judgment,  when  the 
extravagance  of  this  part  of  the  story  did  not  suggest  to  him  that 
the  rest  also  was  the  exaggeration  of  heated  minds? 

His  learned  editor,  Valesius,  is  very  angry  with  Scaliger  for 
scoffing  at  the  erudition  of  Eusebius ;  and  complains  that  he  is 
most  unjust  in  denying  him  the  praise  which  his  greatest  ene- 
mies conceded  him.     But  it  is  not  his  erudition  which  Scaliger 
attacks,  it  is  his  judgment;  and  if  Jerom  highly  esteemed  his 
judgment  as  well  as  his  erudition,  this  would  influence  but  little 
one  who  thinks  as  meanly  of  Jerom.     Scaliger,  in  fact,  is  making 
a  universal  attack  on  the  critical  acumen  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 
He  selects  Eusebius  as  a  prime  specimen ;  but  he  says :  If  you 
know  Eusebius  alone^  you  know  them  alL     Nor  can  it  be  denied^ 
as  regards  historical  facts.     Only  in  one  matter  do  they  show 
acuteness,  (and  this,  it  will  be  readily  confessed,  is  one  of  para- 
mount importance,)  viz.   in  discriminating  the  genuineness  of 
apostolic  writings.     In  this  respect  Eusebms  is  to  us  a  highly 
valuable  author.     He  not  only  gives  us  the  canon  of  the  inspired 
books  of  Scripture  as  received  in  his  day,  but  extracts  from  all 
earlier  authors  their  account  of  the  same.     And  it  is  of  much  im- 
portance that  he  always  quotes  the  very  words,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance only,  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers ;  so  that  in  his 
work  we  find  preserved  numerous  passages  of  authors  otherwise 
wholly  lost.     Of  the   writings  of  the  celebrated  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  we  have  nothing,  but  the  extracts  in  Eusebius ;  and 
from  them  we  may  judge,  that  none  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  equalled  him  as  a  critic,  except  his  master^  Origen ;  and 
Origen  was  more  liable  to  be  biassed  by  fancies  and  theories  of 
his  own.     The  critiques  with  which  Eusebius  furnishes  us,  of 
Dionysius  on  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  Origen  on 
that  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews,  are  both  of  peculiar  interest. 
No  one  must  expect  in  our  Author  a  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  Christians,  as  they  changed  from  age  ta 
age ;  much  less  a  systematic  view  of  church  order  and  discipline. 
Interesting  and  instructive  as  this  would  be  to  us,  to  his  contem- 
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poraries  it  would  be  unnecessary  or  unpleasing.  The  history  of 
a  single  church,  well  written,  would  doubtless  be  far  more  valu- 
able to  us  than  the  superficial  narrative  of  the  whole  church 
^vhich  he  sets  before  us.  It  is  only  now  and  tlien  that  we  gain 
something  useful  or  curious. In  vi.  43,  we  find  a  most  intem- 
perate letter  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  against  Novatus  (or 
Novatian),  which  contains  a  singular  piece  of  iiiformatiuu. 
Novatus,  it  seems,  when  supposed  at  the  point  of  death,  was  bap- 
tized by  sprinkling,  in  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Cornelius  uses 
this  fact  to  impeach  the  validity  of  his  orders,  as  did  all  the 
clergy  (he  tells  us)  and  many  of  the  laity ;  *  since  it  was  not  law- 
^  ful  that  one  baptized  in  his  sick  bed  by  sprinkling,  should  be 

*  promoted  to  any  order  of  the  clergy.'  As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Gordian,  Eusebius  records  that  Eabianus  was  elected  bishop  vi 
Rome  by  the  whole  body  of  the  assembled  brethren  (vi.  29)— as 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  he  represents  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem 
entreating  Narcissus  to  fcikc  tlie  episcopate  in  that  city  (vi.  11). 
— About  the  same  time  the  celebrated  Origen  while  at  Csesanea 

*  was  requested  by  the  bishops  to  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures 
^  publicly  in  the  church,  although  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
*])riesthood  by  imposition  of  liands.'  Demetrius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  complauied  of  this ;  to  whom  tlie  bishops  of  Caesarsn 
and  Jerusalem  wrote  back  as  follows:  ^He  (Demetrius)  lias  added 

*  to  his  letter,  that  this  was  never  *  before  either  heard  or  done,  that 

*  laymen  should  deliver  discourses  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops.' 
'  I  know  not  how  it  happens  that  he  is  here  evidently  so  far  from 

*  the  truth.  For  indeed,  wlteresi}ever  there  are  found  those  quali- 
"Jlt'd  to  benefit  the  brethren^  these  arc  cxliortcd  by  tlie  holy  bishcps 
'  to  address  the  people,' 

But  although  the  freedom  from  mere  formal  rigour  which  dis- 
tinguished apostolic  times,  was  not  yet  quite  abolished^  the  pages 
of  Eusebius  manifest  the  extent  to  which  superstition  liad  inrected 
'  the  church.'  One  example  alone  can  here  be  given.  The  old 
Scrapion  above  referred  to,  when  sensible  that  his  end  was  near, 
SLMit  his  grand-child  for  one  of  the  ])resbyters  to  absolve  him. 
Hut  it  was  night,  and  the  presbyter  was  sick.  *  As  I  had  how- 
ever before  issued  an  injunction,'  says  Dionysius  of  Alexandria^ 
(Euseb.  vi.  44,)  '  that  those  at  the  point  of  death,  if  they  desired 

*  it,  and  especially  if  they  entreated  for  it  before,  should  receiw 
'  absolution,  that  they  might  depart  from  life  in  comfortable  hope, 
'  I  gave  the  boy  a  small  portion  of  the  cucharist^  telling  him  to 
'  (lip  it  in  water  and  to  drop  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  man- 

*  The  boy  returned  with  the  morsel.  When  he  came  near,  be- 
'  fore  he  entered,  Serapion  siiid :  '  'J7fon  hast  come^  7ny  boy,  but  At 
'presbyter  coidd  lad  come  ;  but  do  thou  (pnchly  perforin  wluit  tho^ 

*  (trt  commanded^  and  dismiss  me'  The  boy  moistened  it,  and  at 
^  the  same  time  dr()|)ped  it  into  the  old  man's  uiouth ;  and  he, 
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having  swallowed  a  little,  immediately  expired.'  Such  is  the 
miracle,  (pronounced  by  Eusebius  to  be  ^wonderful  indeed,')  by 
recounting  which,  Dionysius  sought  to  convince  Fabios  cs 
Antioch  that  the  lapsed  ought  to  be  re-admitted  to  communion. 
Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  £ird  century  the  belief  had  established 
itself,  that  a  bishop  had  power  of  absolving  from  sin,  with  the 
new  to  give  a  quietus  to  a  dying  man. 

As  regards  the  morals  of  the  church,  the  most  important  and 
scandalous  case  detailed  by  our  Author  is  that  of  Paul  of  Samo-. 
lata,  whose  avaricious,  haughty,  and  impudent  ^conduct,  has 
ifibrded  a  ground  of  triumph  to  the  historian  Gibbon.  But  the 
believer  must  not  shut  his  eyes  against  fact,  because  the  unbe- 
liever scoffs.  Eusebius  (vii.  27 — 30)  most  clearly  informs  us 
that  eight  long  years  elapsed  at  Antioch,  where  ^a  vast  number' 
li  ecclesiastics  were  assembled,  in  the  endeavour  to  convict 
Paul,  the  bishop,  of  unsound  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ;  and  (according  to  our  Author)  they  might  ultimately 
liave  failed,  but  for  the  subtlety  of  one  Malchion,  <  a  man  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  sophists'  Greek  school  of  sciences 
at  Antioch.*    .  .  .    ^  This  man  (says  he)  was  the  only  one,  who 

was  able  to  ferret  out  his  sly  and  deceitful  sentiments.' So 

liat  it  never  occurred  to  the  reverend  conclave,  nor  to  the  metro- 
politan church,  to  eject  on  moral  grounds  a  bishop  whose  conduct 
8  described  by  the  council  as  utterly  disgraceful,  and  whom  they 
to  not  scruple  to  accuse  of  enriching  himself  by  sacrilege,  extor- 
ioD,  and  receiving  of  bribes  !  Forsooth,  they  must  wait  till  they 
iould  convict  him  of  heterodoxy ;  and  that  m  a  matter  so  deep 
ind ambiguous,  that  it  needed,  as  we  might  say,  < a  lawyer'  to 
lift  it.  busebius  alleges  it  to  have  been,  the  maintaining  that 
[Christ  was  but  a  common  man ;  but  he  must  clearlv  mean  that 
his  was  the  inference  deduced  by  the  clever  sophist;  for  had  Paul 
irofessed  this,  the  wit  of  his  antagonist  would  have  been  needless. 
But  we  must  draw  our  critique  to  a  close.  As  the  translator 
%  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  less  advisable,  even 
lad  we  room,  to  make  remarks  in  detail  on  the  translation. 
>n  comparing  various  passages  with  the  original,  we  find  them 
o  be  very  correct:  in  a  few  places  we  complain  of  obscurity, 
nd  now  and  then*  errors,  generally  of  a  minor  kind.     We  shall 


•  In  iii.  3C,  he  makes  Eusebius  say  that  Ignatius  wrote  '  to  those  in  Phila- 
delpliia?  and  to  Polycarp,  who  was  bishop  there ;'  but  his  words  are  really: 
Ignatius  wrote  to  those  in  Philadelphia,,  and  to  the  church  of  Smyrna,  and 
specially  to  their  bishop  Polycarp/  In  v.  28,  for,  '  After  this  author  had 
superintended  the  church/  it  should  be,  'After  he  (Victor)  had  superin- 
tended,' &c.  In  V.  20,  he  represents  Irenceus  asserting  that  *  he  was  the 
first  that  received'  the  apostolic  succession;  instead  o^  'He  received  the 
^mitive  succession.' 
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only  here  notice  a  few  that  seem  of  theological  importance.  In 
the  opening  of  the  work,  the  Author  makes  various  formal  state- 
ments concerning  tlie  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in  some  of  which 
we  think  tlie  tnuislator  has  made  Eusebius's  views   unduly  ap- 

1>roximate  to  those  advocated  l)v  Dr.  Moses  Stuart.  In  p.  7, 
le  most  strangely  has  the  worcfs :  *  Called  the  Son  of  God  by 
<  reason  of  his  final  appearance  in  the  flesh ;'  a  notion  maintained 
indeed  by  Stuart,  but  allowed  by  him  to  be  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  all  the  Catholic  authorities  of  antiquity.  The  original 
is ;  VLOv  avOnwirov  Sia  ti/v  vorraTriv  avTOv  IvavOputTTficriv  j^ptifiaTi- 
t^ovra* — '  Called  the  Son  of  Man  by  reason  of  his  final  assumption 

*  of  manhood.'  So  in  p.  4,  he  makes  the  author  say  that  Christ  is 
a  ^  sclf-existhuji  substance,  ministering  to  the  Fatter  and  God  of 
^all,  &c.  But  the  Greek  is  i;0£(rrhi(ra,  which  means  suhsisting, 
realy  not  self-existing;  and  is  opposed  to  figurative,  existing  as  an 
abstraction  of  man's  mind.  He  meant  to  say  that  by  the  reason 
and  wisdom  of  God,  was  to  be  understood,  not  a  mere  quality  or 
faculty  of  the  Father,  but  '  a  subsisting  entity-'  The  doctrine 
ol)truded  on  him,  is  contrary  to  that  held  by  Ca'tliolics  of  his  day, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  words  immediately  following;  where  be 
quotes  from  Prov,  viii.  (LXX.  version,)  *  The  Lord  created  me 

*  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  for  his  works :'  so  in  p.  10,  he 
quotes  Ps.  ex.  3,  *  I  begat  thee  from  the  womb,  before  tlie  morn- 
ing star.'  It  was  his  doctrine,  as  that  of  Athanasius  and  the  rest, 
that  only  the  leather  is  unbegotten  and  self-existent;  but  the  Son 
is  begotten  and  derived,  even  as  regards  divinity.  We  are  forced 
to  say,  that  the  translator  appears  to  be  somewhat  unfair  in  this 
matter.  In  the  following  page,  Eusebius  calls  the  Lord  9o^'i 
iTQWToyovoQ  Koi  irpwroKTiarogy  *  Wisdom  first  begotten  and  fat 

*  created,'  alluding  probably  to  Prov.  viii.  already  quoted,  and  to 
Col.  i.  15,  Rev.  iii.  2G  ;  but  the  translator,  inpbee  of  first  crealedf 
substitutes,  existing  htfiyre  all  creatures.  Indeed,  his  anxiety  to 
conceal  even  the  iin])utation  upon  Eusebius,  is  such,  that  Ite 
defends  him  from  it  only  in  Latin  notes,  while  all  his  otliff 
notes  are  in  English :  thus,  pp.  382,  393,  394,  and  even  in  die 
midst  of  an  English  note,  brealcs  out  into  Latin.  Without  wish- 
ing to  end  by  saying  any  thing  severe,  we  are  led  from  the  speci- 
mens of  the  notes  to  feel  no  regret  that  there  are  so  fev. 
Indeed,  when  our  translator  repeats  the  flippant  and  absori 
dogma  that  a  Catholic  church  is  one  which  liolds,  quod  sempetf 
quod  nbique,  quod  ab  omnibus^  it  is  clear  that  he  so  shuti  lA 
eyes  to  facts,  that  he  might  with  Romish  compbcency  hold  aDf 
of  his  own  doctrines  to  nave  been  '  universally '  received. 
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Art.  II.  1.  Thoughts  en  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  ReligiouM 
Parties  in  England.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  History  in  University  College,  London. 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

9.  Dilemmas  of  a  Churchman,  arising  from  the  Discordant  Doctrine 
and  Political  Practices  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment.  By 
Charles  Lushington,  Esq,,  M.P.     Second  Edition.     Ridgway. 

T^HESE  publications  are  producing  a  singular  effect  upon  the 
■*•  minds  of  the  less  moderate  among  the  parties  especially  in- 
terested in  the  topics  they  discuss ;  and  this  not  so  much  as  they 
involve  the  main  points  of  controversy  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  as  that  they  exhibit  the  novel  position  which  the 
writers  appear  to  have  taken  in  reference  to  the  very  different 
ecclesiastical  politics  which  they  profess  to  repudiate  and  sustain. 
To  Dr.  Vaughan,  many  a  churchman,  judging  of  him  by  the  im- 
pression he  has  received  from  this  work  alone,  is  ready  to 
say,  '  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,  why  standest  thou 
without?'  while  not  a  few  dissenters  almost  suspect  his 
abandonment  of  their  cause  on  the  principal  question  which 
justifies  their  separation  from  the  Established  Church,  namely, 
its  union  with  the  state.  The  *  dilemmas*  of  Mr.  Lushington,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  estimation  of  all  high  churchmen,  have  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  of  the  character  he  has  assumed ;  while  the 
dissenters  regard  him  with  a  fraternal  complacency,  and  already 
welcome  him  to  their  fellowship  as  *a  brother  beloved.' 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  has  given 
just  occasion  to  the  parties  they  have  thus  provoked  and  con- 
ciliated to  regard  them  as  faithless  or  lukewarm,  or  even  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  vacillating  from  their  known  principles, — the  one 
a  staunch  dissenter ;  the  other  a  sincere  and  liberal  churchman. 
Yet  is  the  impression  that  prevails  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
with  equal  facility  we  think  it  may  be  removed.  We  shall 
attempt  to  do  both. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Vaughan 's  inscribing  a  work  on 
the  subject  of  Dissent  to  a  prelate  of  the  national  church,  should 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  his  motives  and  ob- 
ject. Is  it  courtesy  ?  it  has  been  asked ;  or  is  it  compromise  ? 
We  believe  it  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other.  In  presenting 
the  effusions  of  the  meeting-house  to  a  high  church  ^ignitary, 
accustomed  to  regard  both  the  conventicle  and  its  ministers  with 
aversion  and  contempt,  Dr.  Vaughan  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
performing  an  act  of  courtesy.  A  Barrington  or  a  Bathurst,  had  they 
been  living,  might  have  appreciated  such  an  epistle  dedicatory  as 
a  compliment  offered  by  an  eminent  pastor  of  another  Christian 
communion.  But  in  what  light  can  it  be  regarded  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  who  on  so  many  occasions  has  rendered  him- 
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self  conspicuous  for  bis  illiberal  treatment  of  the  dissenters  ?  Was 
lie  likely  to  receive  as  a  courteous  civility  tbe  dedication  of  a 
work  tbat  aims  to  soften  the  asperities  of  cburchmen  against  their 
nonconforming  brethren,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  extend  and 
l)crpetuate  them,  recommended,  without  having  himself  perused 
it,  an  infiimous  book  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ;  a  book  which 
violates  all  the  decencies  of  life  by  poisoning  the  weapons  of  con- 
troversy, which  declares  that  '  the  devil  was  the  first  dissenter/ 
and  most  unceremoniously  abandons  the  whole  body  to  his  delu- 
sions now,  and  to  his  final  custody  hereafter  ? 

Something  far  beyond  courtesy  then,  and  so  important  in  the 
view  of  Professor  Vaughan,  as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  charge 
of  impertinent  intrusion,  must  have  compelled  him  to  become  the 
public  correspondent  of  a  prelate,  who  is  described  by  tlie  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  as  himself  *  the  Church  of  England 
here  upon  earth.'  Is  it  through  this  its  venerable  impersonation 
that  trie  minister  of  dissent  seeks  to  conciliate  the  hierarchy 
towards  himself  as  an  individual,  and  a  certain  portion  of  his  bre- 
thren who  are  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  they  belong  not 
to  that  class  of  Dissenters  who  are  stigmatized  as  political  agita- 
tors, and  the  enemies  of  religion,  because  of  their  strenuous  en- 
deavours, by  constitutional  means,  to  rid  the  nation  of  every  civil 
injustice  and  oppression  arising  out  of  that  monstrous  engme  d 
both — the  church  by  law  established^?  The  colourable  support 
which  seems  to  justify  this  impression,  is  derived  from  Dr. 
Vaughan's  implied  admissions  m  his  interrogations,  and  the 
somewhat  vague  statement  of  his  peculiar  views  on  the  subject 
After  stating  very  fairly  and  forcibly  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
the  dissenters  by  the  dominant  church,  tlie  ^  scorn  and  the  con- 
*  tumely  which  nothing  could  exceed,'  heaped  upon  them  in  addi- 
tion to  their  hereditary  grievances,  in  the  periodical  and  genenl 
literature  of  churchmen,  the  Professor  bespeaks  the  bishop's  can- 
did interpretation  of  the  excesses  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  persecutd 
and  the  injured,  into  which  the  prospect  of  obtaining  partiil 
redress  may  at  any  time  have  hurried  them.  We  cannot  think  that 
there  are  many  dissenters  who  will  receive  with  perfect  satisb^ 
tion,  what  the  following  interrogatory  appeals  imply,  and  nnvt 
have  conveyed  to  the  mind  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  ai 
well  as  to  others,  whose  cflFusions  from  month  to  month  dii* 
grace  the  pages  of  the  British  M^^^ine  and  the  ChristiaD 
Observer. 

^  It  is  not,  assuredly,  in  your  Lordship's  nature,  nor  in  the  nature 
of  any  educated,  honourable  uiind,  to  look  considerately  on  the  condi- 
tion of  a  people  besot  with  xo  manij  obvious,  and  so  many  natHelta 
forms  of  civil  disparaycmcnt  and  icrong,  on  account  of  their  reiigioih 
and  then  to  say  of  them  that  they  have  been  tohoUy  wiikotft 
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»laining  of  grievance,  or  that  they  have  become  justly  liable  to 
heavy  censure,  if,  when  the  moment  for  partial  redress  has  seemed 
rive,  their  desire  of  change  has  been  jound  to  carry  them  sortie^ 

to  excess.  It  is  the  force  of  the  previous  constraint  which  deter- 
s  the  strength  of  the  rebound.  Thrust  men  into  one  unnatural 
;me,  and  you  prepare  them  to  rush  into  another,  in  an  opposite 
tion,  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  elements  of  insurgency  are 
r  so  volcanic  as  when  called  forth  by  the  rigours  of  despotism. 
enters  are  no  exception  to  this  tendency  in  human  nature, 
f,  indeed,  we  are  to  consider  their  vocation  to  have  been,  that 

should  exemplify  a  perfect  intelligence  and  rectitude  in  our  weak 
disordered  world,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  not  always 
ared  in  their  proper  character.  In  that  case,  they  should  have 
3d  so  comprehensively,  and  so  profoundly,  on  the  numerous  and 
entous  questions  which  have  recently  come  into  debate,  as 
>ughly  to  have  understood  them.  They  should  have  made  large 
irance  for  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  the  feeling  of  interest,  in 
exion  with  ancient  and  opulent  institutions.  They  should  have 
umbered  how  much  there  is  in  the  unavoidable  weakness  of  human 
re  that  may  lead  to  self-deception,  even  in  the  case  of  the  well- 
ling.  They  should  have  been  careful  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
be  good,  as  well  as  the  evil,  included  in  the  existing  order  of 
^,  and  should  have  looked  to  the  contingent  injuries  which  changes 
rently  the  most  desirable  are  often  found  to  carry  along  with 
1.  If  precluded  from  their  place  as  citizens,  and  scoffed  upon  and 
down  in  not  a  few  connexions  as  religionists ;  they  fihould  have 
FB  how  to  be  silent  under  such  treatment,  or  how  to  have  uttered 
language  of  complaint,  influenced  more  by  pity  and  forbearance 

by  resentment.  And  within  the  last  few  years  especially,  they 
Id,  perhaps,  have  been  content  with  calm  and  dignified  efforts  to 
\n  a  removal  of  their  more  immediate  grievances :  and  if  they  had 
rether  failed  in  their  object,  as  in  that  case  they  probably  would, 

should  have  known  how  to  bear  such  disappointments,  so  as  not 
?  greatly  distressed  by  them,  and  so  as  to  have  been  capable  of  re- 
ing  good  for  evil,  and  blessing  for  cursing  I  But,  my  Lord,  does 
!Come  our  opponents,  in  the  greater  part  of  whom  this  'meekness 
dsdom'  has  been  so  lamentably  wanting,  to  demand  it  from  others 
I  a  scale  of  this  sort  ?     Having  acted  the  firebrand  during  so  many 

years,  is  it  seemly  in  these  persons  to  affect  astonishment,  and  a 
.  of  horror,  on  seeing  that  Dissenters  are  not  always  engaged  in  the 
zs  of  the  peacemaker  ?  Can  it  be  true  charity  that  is  found  thus 
ble  of  hoping  all  things  on  one  side,  and  incapable  of  bearing  with 
usual  indications  of  human  infirmity  on  the  other?  True,  my 
1,  we  are  imperfect  beings ;  we  have  not  always  spoken  wisely, 
acted  wii^ely ;  but  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  from  the  beginning 
lis  day,  we  have  been  a  people  'more  sinned  against  than  sinning.* ' 

— Vaughan,  pp.  xiii — xvi, 

n  further  accounting  for  the  impression  we  shall  presently 
ibat,  that  Dr.  Vaughan  is  less  staunch  as  a  Dissenter  tlian 
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those  whose  zeal  he  censures  by  implication  as  inconsistent  with 
*  calm  and  dignified  efibrt,'  and  who  believe  that  *  the  question  of 
questions '  is  the  severance  of  church  and  state,  we  quote  what 
we  doubt  not  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  the  unreflecting 
on  both  sides. 

'  The  great  charge  against  us,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  is, 
that   we   are  aiming   at   nothing   less   than   the   destruction    of  the 
Established  Church.     Now  it  is  not  denied  that  the  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism are  opposed  to  the  existence  of  any  civil  establishment 
of  Christianity.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  persuaded  that  a  nation 
might  have  chosen  a  wiser  course  than  it  has  done,  and  another  to  fall 
iuto  a  justly  censurable  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  correct  a  pre- 
valent error.     It  may  be  strictly  lawful  that  there  should  be  no  Esta- 
blished Church  ;  but  in  the  state  of  society  existing  in  England  it  may 
be  far  from  expedient.     The  whole  question,    though  truly  one  of 
principle,  is  also  one  to  be  determined,  in  a  great  degree,  by  drcum' 
stances.     While  the  social  system  of  England  shall  be  what  it  is,  and 
while  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  an  Established  Church  shall 
be  what  it  is,  there  ought ,  as  I  conceive^  to  he  such  a  church.     The 
Dissenter  may  say,  tLat  the  State,  in  this  respect,  is  exercising  a 
power  which  it  ought  not  to  have  assumed;  but  so  long  as  the  State 
is  not  80  persuaded,  it  should  not  be  expected  to  relinquish  the  policy 
which  has  naturally  resulted  from  its  different  consciousness  oj  duty* 
Principle,  on  this  great  question,  may  be  of  as  much  moment  to  the 
Churchman  as  to  the  Dissenter.     And  if  there  are  Dissenters,  who, 
having  looked  to  the  monarchy  and  to  the  court  of  England ;  and  to 
the  prepossessions,  on  this  subject,  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
upper,  and  even  the  lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and  have  expected 
to  see  these  parties  concur  in  any  thing  approaching  toward  an  extinc 
tion  of  the  State  Church,  such  expectation  must  surely  have  been  in- 
dulged in  some  of  those  delusive  moments  when  the  mssions  do  not 
allow  the  understanding  to  perform  its  proper  office.     But,  my  Lord, 
if  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  require  that  there  should  be 
an  Established  Church,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  demand,  and  not  at  all  less  imperatively,  that  it 
should  be  one  of  moderate  pretensions.     If  there  be  a  majority  to 
combine  in  support  of  such  a  church,  there  is  a  minority  dissenting 
from  it,  and  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  it  necessary  that  the 
Endowed  Communion  should  bear  their  faculties  meekly.     Were  the 
Church  of  England  to  become  so  far  intolerant  as  to  disgust  the  liberal 
portion  of  her  members,  and  to  occasion  their  withdrawment  in  any 
great  number  to  the  side  of  Dissent,  her  days,  secure  as  she  may  now 
seem,  might  not  be  many. 

'  On  the  whole,  my  Lord,  my  own  humble  conviction  in  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that,  as  I  believe,  of  Dissenters  generaUy, 
is,  not  that  she  should  be  demolished,  or  despoiled,  but  that  she  should 
be  regarded  as  pertaimng  to  the  religion  of  the  majority,  according  to 
the  real  state  of  things  in  England,  and  not  as  embodying  the  religion 
of  the  nation,  according  to  the  perfect  theory  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
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Establishment,  as  carried  out  in  Portugal  or  Spain ;  that  on  this 
groundy  such  a  period  should  be  put  to  the  ecclesiastical  favouritism  of 
the  State,  as  may  prevent  any  further  grants  of  public  money  or  exclu- 
dve  privilege  to  the  Endowed  Church  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  few 
matters  which  as  Dissenters  we  still  feel  to  be  vexatious  indications  of 
civil  inferiority  in  consequence  of  our  religious  preferences,  we  should 
oontinue  to  seek  a  removal  of  them  until  it  be  obtained.' 

— ib.,  pp.  xvi, — xixi 

In  attempting  to  vindicate  dissenters  as  a  body  from  the  charge 
^  of  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
^  Church,*  perhaps  Dr.  Vaughan  might  have  more  happily  ex- 
pressed his  own  sentiments  on  the  general  question;  and  we 
regret  that  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  misapprehension  in 
inch  sentences  as  those  we  have  printed  in  italics.  They  would 
leem  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Professor  thinks  it  right  to  op- 
pose expediency  to  principle,  by  denying  a  thing  to  be  lawful  and 
5et  pleading  for  its  continuance  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  existence. 
""o  this  objection,  which  we  have  heard  from  more  than  one  quar- 
ter, we  reply,  that  the  expediency  for  which  Dr.  Vaughan  contends, 
r^ards  a  choice  of  measures,  and  the  period  and  the  manner 
of  urging  them,  in  order  most  eifectually  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  whatever  is  unlawful  in  the  existence  of  an  Esta- 
blishment. We  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  when  he  admits 
that  ^the  principles  of  Congregationalism  are  opposed  to  the 
^existence  of  any  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,'  that  he  can 
desire  congregationalists  to  compromise  their  principles,  or  to 
cease  from  attempting  to  remove  the  great  obstacle  that  separates 
them  from  the  fellowship  of  a  large  portion  of  the  universal 
church.  That  Dr.  Vaughan  cannot  mean  this,  whatever  party 
ingenuity  may  be  able  to  extract  from  the  Dedication,  is  suffi- 
riently  evident  from  the  work  itself.  We  refer  to  an  admirable 
paragraph  on  tliis  very  point.  Addressing  his  dissenting  hearers, 
lie  says : 

'  We  have  gone  up  at  once  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
have  determined  to  unlearn  every  thing  not  to  be  learnt  there.  And 
hare  we  not  done  well  in  being  thus  decided  and  thus  bold  ?  But 
having  learnt  by  so  doing  to  set  at  nought  the  terrors  of  superstition, 
and  having  cast  off  the  bands  of  a  haughty  priesthood,  is  it  when  we 
eorne  to  the  question  concerning  the  province  of  the  magistrate  in  re- 
gard  to  religion  that  we  must  begin  to  do  homage  to  error, — and  all, 
forsooth,  because  it  is  very  prevalent  and  has  lasted  very  long  ?  If 
it  be  come  to  this,  then  let  us  go  out  upon  the  spaces  of  the  past,  and 
learn  the  whole  of  the  lesson  it  has  to  teach  ;  let  us  cease  to  be  the 
men  we  have  supposed  we  were,  and  let  us  fall  back  in  all  things  upon 
that  state  of  childhood  which  we  have  flattered  ourselves  with  hav- 
ing outgrown.  But  we  are  not,  I  presume,  disposed  to  furnish  any 
inch  exemplification  of  consistency/ — ib.,  p.  18. 
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those  wliosc  zeal  he  censures  by  implication  as  inconsistent  witk 
*calm  and  dignified  eflFort,'  and  who  believe  that  *the  questiimat 
questions'  is  the  severance  of  church  and  state,  we  quote  whit 
we  doubt  not  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  the  unreflecdnj 
on  both  sides. 

'  The  great  charge  against  us,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  b, 
that  we  are  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  tk 
Established  Church.  Now  it  is  not  denied  that  the  principles  of  C» 
gregationalism  iire  opposed  to  the  existence  of  any  civil  establiahmot 
of  Christianity.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  persuaded  that  a  natk 
might  have  chosen  a  wiser  course  than  it  has  done,  and  another  to  fiB 
into  a  justly  censurable  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  correct  a  pe- 
vulent  error.  It  may  be  strictly  lawful  that  there  should  be  no  Erti- 
blished  Church  ;  but  in  the  state  of  society  existing  in  finglanditUT 
be  far  from  expedient.  The  whole  question,  though  truly  one  i 
principle,  is  also  one  to  be  determined,  in  a  great  degree,  ii  ctitM* 
stances.  While  the  social  system  of  England  shall  be  what  it  ia,  od 
while  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of  an  Established  Church  lUU 
be  wliat  it  is,  there  ought ,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  such  a  churek  IV 
Dissenter  may  say,  tliat  the  State,  in  this  respect,  is  exerdsisg  i 
power  which  it  ought  not  to  have  assumed;  but  so  long  as  the  5krt 
is  not  so  persuaded y  it  should  not  be  expected  to  relinquish  the  peHtl 
which  has  naturally  resulted  from  its  different  consciousness  o/^dbAi 
Principle,  on  this  great  question,  may  be  of  as  much  moment  to  tv 
Churchman  ns  to  the  Dissenter.  And  if  there  are  Dissenters,  wfa^ 
having  looked  to  the  monarchy  and  to  the  court  of  England ;  and  ti 
the  prepossessions,  on  this  subject,  of  the  persons  who  constitute  the 
upper,  and  even  the  lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and  have  expedd 
to  see  these  parties  concur  in  any  thing  approaching  toward  an  extiM- 
tion  of  tlie  State  Church,  such  expectation  must  surely  have  been  ifr 
dulged  in  some  of  those  delusive  moments  when  the  passions  dovt 
allow  the  understanding  to  perform  its  proper  office.  JBut,  my  L«4 
if  there  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  require  that  there  sktmMk 
an  Established  Church,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  otker 
circumstances  which  demand,  and  not  at  all  less  imperatively,  tint  iK 
should  be  one  of  moderate  pretensions.  If  there  be  a  majoiitf  it 
combine  in  support  of  such  a  church,  there  is  a  minority  i1iiwiiirii|[ 
from  it,  and  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  it  necessaiy  tlnk  Ab 
Endowed  Communion  should  bear  their  faculties  meekly.  Wen  Ab 
Church  of  England  to  become  so  far  intolerant  as  to  disgust  the  Iftcol 
portion  of  her  members,  and  to  occasion  their  withdrawment  in  Ojf 
gn>at  number  to  the  side  of  Disseut,  her  days,  secure  as  she  mif  sss 
seem,  might  not  be  many. 

*  On  the  whole,  my  Lord,  my  owti  humble  conviction  in  Rsnd  • 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that,  as  I  believe,  of  Dissenters  genenBri 
is,  not  that  she  should  be  demolished,  or  despoiled,  btU  thai  she  mUU 
be  ref^ardfd  as  pertaining  to  the  religion  of  the  majority,  accorHag^ 
the  real  state  of  things  in  England,  and  not  as  embodytmg  the  f«%i* 
of  the  nation^  according  to  the  perfect  theory  of  an 
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ablishment,  as  carried  out  in  Portugal  or  Spain ;  that  on  this 
ind,  such  a  period  should  be  put  to  the  ecclesiastical  favouritism  of 
State,  as  may  prevent  any  further  grants  of  public  money  or  exclu- 
I  privilege  to  the  Endowed  Church  ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  few 
ters  which  as  Dissenters  we  still  feel  to  be  vexatious  indications  of 

I  inferiority  in  consequence  of  our  religious  preferences,  we  should 
tinue  to  seek  a  removal  of  them  until  it  be  obtained.' 

— ib.,  pp.  xvi, — xixj 

II  attempting  to  vindicate  dissenters  as  a  body  from  the  charge 
aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
liurch,'  perhaps  Dr.  Vaughan  might  have  more  happily  ex- 
ssed  his  own  sentiments  on  the  general  question;  and  we 
ret  that  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  misapprehension  in 
h  sentences  as  those  we  have  printed  in  italics.  They  would 
m.  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Professor  thinks  it  right  to  op- 
e  expediency  to  principle,  by  denying  a  thing  to  be  lawfiil  and 
pleading  for  its  continuance  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  existence, 
this  objection,  which  we  have  heard  from  more  than  one  quar- 
we  reply,  that  the  expediency  for  which  Dr.  Vaughan  contends, 
ards  a  choice  of  measures,  and  the  period  and  the  manner 
urging  them,  in  order  most  effectually  to  accomplish  the 
tniction  of  whatever  is  unlawful  in  the  existence  of  an  Esta- 
hment  We  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  when  he  admits 
:  *the  principles  of  Congregationalism  are  opposed  to  the 
istence  of  any  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,'  that  he  can 
ire  congregationalists  to  compromise  their  principles,  or  to 
je  from  attempting  to  remove  the  great  obstacle  that  separates 
tn  from  the  fellowship  of  a  large  portion  of  the  universal 
rch.  That  Dr.  Vaughan  cannot  mean  this,  whatever  party 
enuity  may  be  able  to  extract  from  the  Dedication,  is  suffi- 
itly  evident  from  the  work  itself.  We  refer  to  an  admirable 
agraph  on  this  very  point.  Addressing  his  dissenting  hearers^ 
says: 

We  have  gone  up  at  once  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
e  determined  to  unlearn  every  thing  not  to  be  learnt  there.  And 
e  we  not  done  well  in  being  thus  decided  and  thus  bold  ?  But 
ing  learnt  by  so  doing  to  set  at  nought  the  terrors  of  superstition, 
having  cast  oif  the  bands  of  a  haughty  priesthood,  is  it  when  we 
le  to  the  question  concerning  the  province  of  the  magistrate  in  re- 
i  to  religion  that  we  must  begin  to  do  homage  to  error, — and  all, 
ooth,  because  it  is  very  prevalent  and  has  lasted  very  long  ?  If 
e  come  to  this,  then  let  us  go  out  upon  the  spaces  of  the  past,  and 
n  the  whole  of  the  lesson  it  has  to  teach  ;  let  us  cease  to  be  the 
I  we  have  su])posed  we  were,  and  let  us  fall  back  in  all  things  upon 
;  state  of  childhood  which  we  have  flattered  ourselves  with  hav- 
outgrown.  But  we  are  not,  I  presume,  disposed  to  furnish  any 
1  exemplification  of  consistency.' — ib.,  p.  18. 
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There  are  two  statements  in  this  somewhat  untoward  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  which  are  indeed  substantially  one, 
that  have  drawn  upon  the  writer  animadversions  which  prove  at 
least  the  jealousy  with  which  the  dissenters  are  accustomed  to 
regard  every  tliinir  that  looks  like  concession  to  the  Established 
hierarchy.  While  we  acquit  Dr.  Vaughan  of  at  all  intending  to 
concede  in  the  sliglitest  point  to  the  principle  which  he  con- 
demns, we  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  feeling  which  the 
following  sentences  have  awakened  in  many  bosoms.  *  While  tiic 
^  social  system  of  P2ngiand  shall  be  what  it  is,    and  while  the 

*  Protestant  feeling  in  favour  of  an  Established  Church  shall  be 

*  what  it  is,  there  oughty  I  conceive^  to  be  such  a  church*  *  My  own 
^  humble  conviction  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that, 
'as  I  believe  of  dissenters  generally,  is,  *not  that  she  should  be 

*  demolished,  or  '  despoiled,  but  that  she  should  be  regarded  as 

*  pertaining  to  the  *  religion  of  the  majority.' 

This  certainly  is  language  to  which  the  dissenters  are 
unaccustomed,  and  which  churchmen  hail  from  such  a  quar^ 
ter  with  exultation.  We  mean,  of  course,  the  simple  de- 
claration that  the  Church  of  England,  because  it  pertains  to 
the  religion  of  the  majority,  ought  to  be  continued  in  the 
plenary  possession  of  its  exclusive  temporal  privileges  in  union 
with  the  state.  We  do  not  know  of  any  dissenters  who  deare 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  either  be  despoiled  or  demo- 
lished— but  we  believe  that  every  conscientious  dissenter,  ftwn 
the  sacred  reverence  he  pays  to  the  divine  Law-g^ver,  as  well  as 
from  the  deep  interest  he  feels  in  maintaining  the  civil^eqoali^ 
of  all  sects,  and  his  conviction  that  every  act  of  legislation  lAm 
makes  a  compuhory  provision  for  any  churchy  is  an  injustice  and 
a  wrong  inflicted  both  on  the  religious  and  tlie  social  principle;— 
we  believe  that  every  such  dissenter  must  repudiate  with  all  his 
heart  the  doctrine,  that  a  st^ite  may  establish  a  church  pertainiiiff 
to  the  majority  of  a  nation  which  is  to  draw  its  resources  eatmJlSi 
from  the  whole^  not  only  taking  from  them  their  property  without 
their  consent,  and  without  an  equivalent,  but  at  the  same  time 
violating  their  consciences  and  compelling  their  alleg^iance  to  a 
hierarchy  whose  claims  they  deny,  and  whose  fellowship  they  re- 
nounce. The  moment  a  state  presumes  to  legislate  in  mattmof 
religion,  with  its  rewards  and  emoluments,  its  pains  and  penalties^ 
that  moment  it  steps  beyond  its  legitimate  province — nroni  di* 
moment  legislation  ceases  to  be  the  plain  and  simple  thitt 
which,  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  to  maintain  civil  rights  and  soenl 
happiness,  it  was  ordained  to  be;  the  machinery  becomes  in- 
volved :  antagonist  authorities  belonging  to  two  separate  wwUb^ 
are  forced  into  monstrous  coalition — and  the  relations  of  dtiiM 
and  subjects  are  merged  in  the  aggressive  and  odious  distinctions 
which  spring  out  of  theological  dogmas,  or  different  fentt  ^ 
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ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  thus  the  whole  community  are  divided 
into  the  favoured  and  the  oppressed — the  privileged  and  the  per- 
secuted :  the  churchman,  with  the  seven  heavens  of  the  hierarchy 
opening"  golden  visions  to  his  cupidity  and  ambition — the  dissenter, 
doomed  to  civil  degradation,  proscription,  and  contempt. 

With  dissenters,  these  views  of  state  interference  with  religion 
have  long  been  cherished  as  household  principles.  They  would  have 
resisted  the  original  assumption,  however  overwhelming  the  ma- 
jority that  might  have  proposed  it ; — and  are  they  to  remit  a  reli- 
gious and  sacred  hostility,  as  Christian  men,  to  what  ihey  deem 
■a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  great  Lord  of  conscience,  because 
it  has  been  maintained  through  a  course  of  centuries?  Can  time 
sanctify  the  enormity  ?  As  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom, 
of  just  and  impartial  liberty,  because  they  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  tricentenary  of  oppressions  and  wrongs,  are  they  to 
listen  to  the  persuasions  of  the  state  as  though  it  possessed  a  con- 
science and  a  mind  to  be  reasoned  with,  when  the  subject  is  no 
less  than  the  redress  of  grievances  which  have  involved  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  dearest  rights  as  members  of  the  body  politic?  We 
are  persuaded  that  Professor  Vaughan  does  not  mean  to  convey, 
in  the  sentence  we  shall  now  submit  to  his  attention,  what  the 
enemies  of  the  dissenters  impute  to  him.     *  The  dissenter  may 

*  say,  that  the  state  in  this  respect  is  exercising  a  power  which  it 
^  ought  not  to  have  assumed ;  but,  so  long  as  the  state  is  not  so 

*  persuaded,  it  should  not  be  expected  to  relinquish  the  policy 

*  which  has  naturally  resulted  from  its  different  consciousness  of 

*  duty.     Principle  in  this  great  question  may  be  of  as  much  mo- 

*  ment  to  the  churchman  as  to  the  dissenter.'  If  this  observation 
mean  any  thing,  does  it  not  go  far  to  forbid  dissenters  taking  any 
measures  to  iijduce,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  the  relinquishment 
of  a  policy  of  which  they  have  reason  to  complain,  on  the  ground 

.  that  such  relinquishment  would  compel  the  state  to  violate  its 
conscience  ?  By  the  state  we  suppose  Dr.  Vaughan  must  intend 
the  councils  of  the  majority  so  far  as  they  control  or  direct  the 
work  of  legislation. 

Are  then  the  dissenters  to  leave  these  counsellors  to  themselves  ? 
Because  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  asembled,  chose 
in  the  sacred  name  of  religion  to  perpetuate  the  most  flagrant 
injustice,  and  to  urge  the  plea  of  conscience  in  their  defence,  are 
those  who  suffer  daily  aggression  from  imposts  and  taxes  to  build 
and  repair  the  edifices  of  a  church  from  which  they  conscientiously 
separate,  quietly  to  bear  it  all?  are  they  to  be  despoiled  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  to  support  a  priesthood  in  luxury,  that  fulminate  against 
them  the  terrors  of  damnation?  Without  petition  or  remonstrance; 
without  using  all  their  civil  and  social  influence  in  every  capacity 
they  sustain  in  life,  are  they  quietly  and  for  ever  to  succumb  to  a 
tyranny,  rendered  infinitely  odious  by  urging  the  plea  of  conscience 
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to  justify  its  impious  violation.  WhatcanbGraoregalliugtoUietl 
pressed  und  wroiigcd,  than  for  tlic  majority  conscience  to  avail  iljc 
of  its  civil  strengtli,  to  u'ouiul  and  to  violate  the  minority  conscienc 
by  taking  a  mean  and  cruel  advantage  of  its  power  of  endui 
\Vc  confess  that  wc  have  little  sympathy  vrhen  the  state  com 
that  the  I'estoration  of  huiniin  iiglits  to  those  who  have  louf  b^ 
deprived  of  them  goes  strongly  against  its  couscience.      We  u 
reminded  of  Milton's  reply  to  the  compliiint  of  Cliarles  1.. 
the  enemies  of  his  tyranny  w-antod  to  wrest  from  him  the  iai 
municable  jewel,  his  cunsciciice — '  our  compLiint,  on  the  conti 
*  is,'  said  Milton,  that  '  he  would  have  his  conscience  not  an  iot 
'  municable,  hut  a  universal  conscience,  tbe  whole  kingdom's 
'science.     Tims  what  he  seems  to  fear  wc  should  ravisufiFoiqliu^ 
'  is  our  chief  complaint  that  he  obtruded  upon  us :  we  never  fonp 
'him  to  part  with  Imconscicnce,  butitwaslie  that  would  havef(xa)S 
'  iLS  to  part  will)  ours  ?  The  distinction  between  tbe  conscience*! 
one  part  of  the  community  and  that  of  another,  which  gird  lt# 
majority  a  right  to  impose  its  terms  cf  communion  upon  t^ 
minoritj',  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  civil  and  social  prirUq^^ 
members  of  the  state,  is  a  palpable  desecration  of  the  8ftcr«luH| 
vf  conscience,  and  a  fimdamcntal  error  in  legislation.     We  am 
nut  amalgamate  what  is  essentially  one.      Conscience  must  stili 
alone  in  its  own  hallowed  individuality.     What  is  It  but  disguifri 
popery  to  constitute  a  certmn  aggregate  of  consciences,  alu^ 
commission  court  to  subjugate  all  the  consciences  in  the  Uua' 
Every  man  is  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  owo  cunsciwicn 
irrespective  of  all  human,  all  legislative  authority.     Theri->  u  im 
medium  between  this  and  the  conscience  which  Charles  and  Law 
attom])ted   to  bind   upon  the  people  as  a  badge  of  sLiiery,  bal 
which  they  indignantly  refused  to  wear,  and  whici^  cost  tl'c  gnX 
criminals  that  would  have  imposed  it,  the  forfeiture  of  tlieirlifii 
on  the  scaffold.     It  is  humbling  to  contemplate  a  puissant  natii^ 
liketliatof  England,  after  having  achieved  us  liberties,  subniUBI 
to  a  second  and  even  more  degrading  entbralment.     But  tbaW 
is  again  rising,  utid  conscience  will,  at  hist,  be  free,   wrttff^ 
stantling  the  veto  of  the  state,  and  the  unguarded  assertioq^4'^ 
Vaughan,  that  considering  tlic  Protestant  feeling  and  thepmflf 
social  system   of   England,  'there  ouglit  to  be  nn  Fittirjhllff 
Church.'  Yet  tlic  friends  of  conscience  must  be  true  to  thfijHnhkfl 
What  course  Dr.  Vaughan  would  recommend  to  theim  wl^^l 
not  sufficiently  indiciited.     From  wliat  we  have   beca  .,tli|t>il'l 
gather  from  his  pages,  he  is  tar  Irom  being  satisfied  witE  iWlffB 
conduct  of  the  Dissenters.     Their  eflbrts  have  not  bee^'igMRl 
'and  dignified' — they  have  'not  aln'ays  been  engaged- ni>^l 
'office  of  the  ponce-maker;'  their  'de^rc   of  cliaoge'  ipAWifB 
favourable  opportunity  has  presented   itself  'Las  been  m|l|A|)l 
'  carry  them  soniewliat  to  an  c.\ccss.'     M'e  are  ^q  l9/9Wif^l 
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I  Itiat  we  have  not  so  read  the  records  of  the  past  For  the  present 
I  state  of  party  feeling  which  is  distracting  the  country  from  one  end 
I  to  the  other,  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
\  Iiave  only  themselves  to  blame.  In  labouring  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
I  dieir  peculiar  grievances,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  dissen-> 
iters  have  been  betrayed  into  violence,  nor  in  any  instance  have 
jlhey  invaded  the  law.  Agitation  has  been  resorted  to  on  one 
M  ^oestion  only,  and'that  was  provoked  by  the  constant  aggressions 
J  m  the  hierarchy  and  its  increasing  rapacity :  while  church-rates 
f  •zUt,  we  trust  this  agitation  will  never  cease.  It  is  a  grave 
I  l|aestion,  and  one  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  met 
j  iSv  Professor  Vaughan,  namely ;  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct 
^^  the  dissenters  at  the  present  crisis?  If  as  he  tells  us,  we 
I  *liave  gone  up  at  once  to  the  times  of  the  '  New  Testament,' 
J  *and  have  determined  to  unlearn  every  thing  not  to  be  learnt 
I  •there;'  then  surely  we  can  never,  for  a  moment,  admit,  that 
,  que  sect  should  claim  superiority  over  another,  or  that  any  church 
,  ims  a  right  to  restrain  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  or 
I  Ae  most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.     We  must  denounce  with 

•  lofty  indignation  every  interference  of  a  human  legislature  to 
eonstitute  and  to  govern  the  churches  of  Christ.  Nor  with  the 
•"New  Testament'  in  our  hands,  are  we  able  to  imagine 
dbrcumstances,  feelings,  or  prejudices,  aifecting  the  majority  or 
even  a  whole  nation,  that  can  justify  us  in  saying,  ^that  there 
'ought  to  be  an  Established  Church.'  We  do  not  call  upon 
dDssenters  to  form  political  associations,  nor  do  we  desire 
ihem  with  untimely  pertinacity  to  press  either  their  own 
wrongs,  or, — which  alone  can  place  all  the  classes  of  the  commu- 
mty  on  one  equal  basis  of  civil  rights, — the  severance  of  the  church 
§rom  the  state ;  but  what  we  do  contend  for  is,  the  assertion 
•f  their  principles  on  all  occasions,  and  the  employment  of  their 
influence  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  exerted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  legislature  to  unlearn  on  the  subject  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  what  cannot  be  found  in  the  *  New 

•  Testament,'  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Passive 
resistance  to  iniquitous  demands  for  rates  and  imposts,  may 
•arely  be  numbered  among  *  the  calm  and  dignified '  measures 
which  may  be  constitutionally  adopted  by  all  who  regard  them 
as  unjust  and  unscriptural ;  and  dissenters  who  possess  the  least 
control  over  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  the  various  mediums  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  the  people,  would  be  no  better  than  rene- 

Sdoes  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  their  fathers,  were  they  not 
rough  all  these  channels  to  present  arguments  in  favour  of  uni- 
Tersal  freedom,  and  in  opposition  to  every  encroachment  on  the 

Srerogative  of  their  great  lawgiver  and  Lord  who  has  solemnly 
eclared,  '  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.*     In  one  word,  dis- 
aentcrs  who  do  not  seek  by  ail  lawful  and  peaceable  efforts  the  re- 
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movalof  every  disability  under  which  they  still  labour,  are  unwortiiT 
of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free ; — we  im 
not  reason  with  them  for  '  they  deserve  not  to  have  themselTCf 
*  convinced.'  We  wish  all  parties  to  remember,  that  the  sever- 
ance of  church  and  state  is  in  strictness  a  national  and  not  i 
dissenting  question.  Christians  of  every  name  and  sect,  and, 
more  especially,  the  members  of  the  episcopal  church  who 
perceive  the  injury  which  Christianity  sustains  by  beiii{; 
dragged  into  association  with  the  State ;  as  well  as  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  empire,  who  whether  they  profess  a  creel 
or  not,  feel  the  grievous  wrongps  which  tliis  alliance  iaflicta  oat; 
community  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights^  and  to  bii, 
governed  by  equal  laws;  are  all  bound  to  unite  in  obt^imop. 
through  the  legislature,  and,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  tbfr 
entire  abolition  of  a  system  equally  at  variance  with  the  dictate, 
of  the  gospel,  the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people. 

Whether    Dr.    Vaughan    has    perceived    on    the    part  ef 
dissenters   generally   any   indication    of   an    unchristian    trett- 
ment  of  the   question   of  the  Church  of  England's  connexioa 
with  the   State,  or  any  unconstitutional  a^tation  of  it  in  publiB 
assemblies  and  on  political  occasions,  he  has  given  us  no  oppw- 
tunity  of  judging;  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that  in  thus  opening  tb 
subject  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  has  left  too  muck  to  the  un- 
charitable surmises  of  oiu:  enemies,  while  he  has  needlessly  alanned 
some  who  have  usually  ranked  themselves  among  his  warm  ad* 
mirers.    But  let  the  whole  of  his  volume  be  read,  and  let  some  el 
the  passages  quoted  be  seriously  considered,  and    the  chmch- 
man  need  not  proudly  rear  his  crest,  nor  the  dissenter  feel  UsovB,. 
abased.     He  that  has  personally  resisted  the  payment  of  dmick 
rates  in  his  own  neighbourhood;  who,  in  an  able  exposition  of  Aft 
iniquity  of  this  impost,  has  taught  tlie  same  practical  lesson  to  lil . 
l)rethren ;  and  we  may  add  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  '  ChrifltiM 
^  Observer,' he  who  still  retains  his  connexion  with  this  joaml . 
and  continues  to  favour  it  with  his  contributions,  however  ■!•*,[ 
taken  by  some  and  misrepresented  by  others,   must    ever  *&• 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  dissent,  andf  tlMnr. 
fore,  an  equally  decided  foe  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

We   can   easily   imagine  a  sensitive  mind   like    that  of  Dr* 
Vaughan  feeling  as  if  die  hallowed  cause  of  religious 
suffered  contammation  when  touched  by  tlie  rude  and  a 
hands  of  a  worldly  infidelity,  and  this  may  probably  acoook  fc 
the  style  and  tone  of  some  portions  of  his  work.     But  let  U 
the   same  time,  remember  that   the  union  of  men  of  this 
racter  with  pious  dissenters  in  promoting  a   common  objeet 
purely  accidental,  and  that  this  union  is  more  apparent  dian  f(A\ 
that  while  dissenters  aim  at  the  attainment  of  toat  liberty 
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i^ll  geciiire  to  them  their  rights  as  citizens,  as  well  as  prevent  the 
stelesiastical  favouritism  of  the  state  from  bestowing  any  further 
^lits  of  public  money,  or  exclusive  privilege  on  the  '  endowed 
(htirch ' — the  object  of  merely  worldly  men,  call  them  infidels,  ra- 
ttcals,  or  what  you  please,  is  to  pull  down  existing  and  glaring 
iHuses  which  are  our  national  disgrace,  and  which  equally  afF&ct 
life  whole  community,  the  infidel  and  the  catholic,  the  church- 
saii  and  the  dissenter.  Are  the  dissenters  to  blame,  be- 
3i{tise,  while  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive  with  the  poti- 
l&erds  of  the  earth,  they  exert  themselves  to  save  and  perpe- 
tdtaie  all  that  can  be  retained  of  pure  and  useful  in  an  institution, 
i^dh  the  infatuation  of  some,  and  the  irreligion  of  others  have 
Ar^bted  to  destruction.  We  mean  the  Episcopal  Churdi  of 
Ebj^Uind,  of  which  those  who  would  sever  her  from  the  state  are 
tBi^  foipst  conservatives ; — an  institution  which,  when  it  fails,  will 
fail'  by  suicidal  hands — or  to  preserve  a&vourite  metaphor  dear  to 
i^rchmen,  the  venerable  '  Mother,'  will  perish  under  the  parri- 
dSal  strokes  of  her  own  faithless  sons. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  the  work  on  the  preliminary  portion  of 
nVfcfa  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  offer  these  tew  friendly 
aiiimadversions.  Detained  so  long  in  the  porch,  we  can  only  catch 
a  jglimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  this  we  the  less  regret, 
pB'  we  trust  we  have  done  something  towards  opening  it  to  the 
candid  of  all  churches.  These  '  thoughts  on  the  past  and  present 
•  State  of  religious  parties  in  England,'  which  are  the  substance 
of  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  second  of  January  last,  in  Union- 
Iti^et  chapel,  Southwark,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  that  chapel,  are  valuable  on  many  accounts;  but  in 
mir  view,  chiefly,  as  they  trace  the  growth  and  vigour  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  for  centuries  has  had  to  struggle  agamst  pride  and 
prejudice — the  spirit  of  the  court,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  perse- 
eiitions  of  the  church,  and  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the  people ; 
Bke  the  first  lion,  having  reared  his  head  above  the  surrace, 
p*iving  himself,  by  continued  and  repeated  efforts,  from  the 
rugged  soil,  till  he  became  the  free  and  independent  ranger  of 
the  forest.  To  this  principle,  to  this  great  truth,  we  are  thus 
introduced  by  the  author. 

*  The  progress  of  truth,  in  every  form,'  he  tells  us,  '  is  the  progress 
rf  the  free  principle,  however  much  the  ignorance  and  selfish  passions 
:f  mankind,  strengthened,  perliaps,  by  artificial  circumstances,  may 
tend,  for  a  time,  to  impede  or  divert  its  natural  course  of  action.  It 
Is  the  caae  with  the  several  departments  of  truth,  as  with  all  the  great 
Dtbjects  which  discipline  the  human  faculties — there  is  not  only  har- 
DijCmy  between  them,  but  a  kindred  principle  pervading  them,  so  that 
tihe  succes^ul  study  of  any  one  prepares  the  way  to  a  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  others,  until  the  whole  circle  is  brought,  by  this  law  of 
ttsociation,  under  the  full  light  and  cognizance  of  the  mind.     In  this 
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manner  the  progress  of  the  arts  favoured  the  revhral  of  letCeis,  mi 
both  conduced  powerfully  to  the  reformation  of  religion  as  acUeiti 
by  Luther.  Between  all  such  things  there  is  a  constant  action  aad  iK' 
action  ;  and  while  affinities  bring  them  tc^ether^  combination  giTesdm 
power  to  make  free. 

'  In  the  history  and  present  position  of  the  body  of  Protestant  dtiKO- 
ters  distinguished  as  holding  the  principles  of  oongregationalism»  we  Hc 
an  instructive  illustration  of  these  remarks.     In  England^  the  adoptiw 
of  this  system  has  always  been  attended  by  loss  and  suffering,  paitip^ 
Itirly  under  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  and  under  the  house  <^  Stiust 
Its  continued  existence,  accordingly,  must  be  viewed  as  the  effect  sfi 
strong  conviction  somcivkerc  in  r^ard  to  its  truth.      Consistently  wA 
this  view  of  it,  we  find  its  voice  raised  at  all  times  oo  the  side  of  Ine 
discussion  and  unrestricted  liberty;  and,  though  long  regarded  as  a  mM 
pestilent  heresy  on  this  account,  it  has  remained  steadfast  in  its  de- 
mands on  these  points,  until '  the  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,' ssJ 
myriads  who  have  not  imbibed  its  temper  to  the  fiill  are  constnim^ 
to   do  homage  to  it  in  part.     It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  step!  bf 
which  the  truth,  allied  with  these  generous  sentiments,  has  been  rea* 
dered  so  expansive  and  efficient.     The  personal  responsibility  of  ma 
in  matters  of  religion,  was  the  great  truth  proclaimed  by  the  RflfbnMi 
tion.     By  the  pious  men  whose  names  are  conspicuous  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  congregatiouidism,  that  truth  was  not  only  embraced  with  raocii 
sincerity,  but  was  seen  with  a  clearness  long  peculiar  to  themselvei  in 
the  great  results  to  which  it  leads.     In  this  one  principle  there  vsi  i 
ray  of  light,  which  could  not  be  made  to  bear  exclusively  on  the  £die 
authority  of  |)opes  and  conclaves.     On  the  contrary,  it  fell  with  no  leu 
effect  on  all  kindred  forms  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  led  to  the  adcftifli 
of  many  other  principles,  all  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  tk 
one  source  from  which  they  were  derived.     Thus,  to  be  made  free  fiw 
one  error,  was  to  be  freed  from  many  more  which  had  long  exutedia 
natural  alliance  with  it.     By  the  same  law,  the  mind  passes  from  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  to  those  of  civil  freedom  ;  and  thus  Tievtd, 
the  most  feeble  and  scattered  elements  of  truth,  whether  natural,  minlf 
or  religious,  will  appear  as  a  prolific  seed,  the  germination  of  vhich 
is  in  the  w:iv  of  a  constant  tendency  toward  an  ever-growing  freed—* 
— ib.  2—4.' 

The  section  which  states  the  present  position  of  English  Con- 
gregationalism, iij»  it  is  the  last,  so  it  is  in  every  view,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work.  It  seems  th^i  one  feature  of  oon- 
^regationalism  continues  unchanged;  in  tliis  respect  it  is  DOV 
what  it  was  from  the  beginning,  '  it  finds  the  body  of  its  adherais 
^  affwng  the  middle  class.*  A  comparison  of  its  present  oondiAKi 
with  tliat  exhibited  in  its  former  history  shews  its  siinilarily»  in 
some  respects,  to  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  with- 
out hands — it  lias  ^rown  prodigiously  in  numbers ;  it  lias  aduered 
to  a  marvellous  extent  its  own  freedom — its  civil  grievances  me 
melting  fast  away,  while  its  religions  influence  is  widening  md 
strengtliening,  by  its  greater  activity;   the  greater  ftvertig6-"tf 
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If  fkbility  with  which  all  its  offices  are  filled,  and  the  restless  spirit 
,f  for  social  improvement  which  characterises  the  times,  and  of  which 
^  the  dissenters  participate  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  growth  of 
D  the  principle  in  tiie  form  of  multiplication,  is  thus  developed. 

jj  *  In  the  southern ,  or  Surrey  suburb  of  London,  where,t wo  centuries  ago, 
^  tlie  only  persons  meeting  for  the  worship  of  Grod  except  in  the  manner 
}  ^joined  by  the  state,  were  those  included  iu  the  small  brotherhood 
91  which  is  still  represented  by  the  church  assembly  in  Union-street,  there 
i,  -dbre  now  about  fifty  congregational  churches  including  independents  and 
^  4i^ptiBts  ;  and  the  largest  portion  of  accommodation  for  persons  so  dia- 
f  ^tosed  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God  in  that  extensive  district,  if  we 
,i  iSake  in  all  denominations,  has  been  provided,  not  by  the  state,  but  by 
^  %iie  voluntary  efforts  of  the  population.  Thus,  in  a  locality  where,  two 
{  -Mmdred  years  since  the  state  did  little  for  religion,  and  the  people 
^  bbthing,  and  where  almost  every  man  seemed  to  receive  his  faith 
j  b  the  shape  expounded  to  him  by  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation, 
y  tad  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  there  has  been  such  a  working  of 
^  4he  small  germ  of  independency,  that  all  the  provision  which  the 
'.  'Mate  has  made  for  the  advantage  of  its  favoured  denomination,  is 
\  equalled,  and  even  surpassed,  by  that  which  has  sprung  from  the  free 
'  -md  spontaneous  zeal  of  the  people  themselves.  By  the  side  of  the 
,  ■  j[nrinciple  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  reli- 
gion, but  which  refuses  to  do  it  service  except  through  the  machinery 
.  >of  state  enactments,  we  see  another  make  its  appearance,  having  its 
'  tyriginyand  guidance  from  the  intelligence  and  feeling  which  disposes 
^men  to  consider  religion  as  a  matter  of  individual  responsibility,  and  as 
\  'of  high  concernment  in  their  relation  to  God,  rather  than  to  Ceesar; 
\  '«nd  this  last  principle,  though  so  recently  called  into  exercise,  and 
' lusted  upon  in  the  midst  of  artificial  circumstances  tending  to  place  the 
'toelfishness  and  prejudice  of  multitudes  in  the  most  determined  array 
against  it,  is  seen  taking  precedence  of  the  former  one  as  a  source  of 

r9vision  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  surrounding  community.  Nor 
this  peculiar  to  the  Surrey  suburb  of  the  metropolis ;  it  is  rather  a 
tample  of  what  has  taken  place,  with  slight  variation,  in  every  populous 
department  of  the  country.  It  is  admitted,  they  are  not  all  congrega- 
tionalists  who  are  now  acting,  more  or  less,  and  with  so  much  general 
^ffect,  on  this  principle ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  the  body  so  designated 
.  to  bring  out  this  principle,  and  to  procure  for  it  the  various  amount  of 
practical  homage  which  is  now  rendered  to  it. 

'  Congregationalism  is  not  like  methodism,  a  system  of  compromise 
'aiid  adjustment,  formed  in  deference  to  the  prejudice  and  feeling  of  the 
^tionr.     It  is  the  effect  of  a  devout  and  firm-hearted  appeal  to  the  exact 
'teiture  and  design  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  result  to  be  expected  from 
^j^rinciples  so  adopted  has  been  realized.     Derived  from  what  is  unalter- 
able in  the  injunctions  and  spirit  of  our  benign  and  holy  religion^  it 
'has  itself  been  |)ermanent.     it  has  grown  with  our  population,  our 
iwealtb,  and  our  intelligence,  and,  especially,  with  our  attachment  to 
f'  »e^en.haaded  justice,  and  equal  liberty ;  and  whatever  its  enemies  may 
T«foadly  promise  themselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  course  in  the  future 
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will  be  as  in  the  post.  If,  in  addition  to  the  IncrelMe  < 
congregationalists  are  justified  in  looking  on  every  tbing  frwin  Ar 
temper  and  proceedings  of  the  religious  bodies  around  us*  m  tk 
effect  of  their  early  avowed  principles,  then  have  thoy  much  reasoo  to 
thank  God  and  take  coura<re.  In  fact,  when  searching  for  enooun^ 
ment  in  any  effort  to  do  good,  our  inquiries  should  never  be  oonfiirf 
to  the  positive  and  unmixed  benefit  we  may  have  been  able  to  ooaftr. 
This  may  be  very  small^  while  the  evil  prevented,  and  the  indirect* 
partial  good  bestowed,  may  be  of  vast  amount.' — ib.  72 — 74. 

The  state  of  the  EsUiblishod  Church,  of  the  several  parties  dmdaet 
and  belli|^crent  which  exist  within  her  pale,  and  -of  the  third  bilr 
of  methodists  occupying  a  considerable  space  between  the  Choitt 
of  England  and  the  older  and  more  regular  dissenters,  aresabjecti 
treated  with  great  candour^  discovering  enlightened  reaeaick  M 
devout  wisdom.  The  solemn  and  judicious  counsels  addreaiedtB 
the  congregationalists,  deserve  the  profound,  instantaneous^  tai 
practical  attention  of  that  body.  They  would  do  well,  witbtnt 
delay,  to  realise  the  views  of  their  reverend  adviser  in  ^ring  tk 
utmost  efficiency  to  their  public  institutions,  by  encouraging  tai 
providing  for  the  increase  of  learning  in  their  colleges,  and  dni^ 
especially,  raising  the  sUmdard  of  ministerial  qualification.  Uflit 
deeply  are  we  impressed  with  the  importance  and  seasonaUenai 
of  tlie  suggestions  on  this  last  topic.  The  subject  we  feel  to  be  a 
delicate  one.  But  we  may  ask  with  concern,  What  are  the 
actual  qualifications  of  a  numerous  portion  of  men  who  have  beem 
and  wlio  may  be  at  this  moment^  students  in  our  various  coUegei? 
Do  not  many  consume  funds,  and  waste  resources  of  the  mort 
valuable  kind^  whicli,  if  devoted  to  individuals  of  adequate  mentd 
powers  and  moral  energy,  would  raise  the  dissenting  ministry  to 
the  elevation  which  it  ought  to  attiiin?  Young  men  should  not  be 
admitted  into  our  seminaries,  who  must  afterwards  be  doomed  to 
go  the  round  of  our  churches  only  to  betray  their  incapacity,  bnI 
then  to  enter  upon  secular  employments  because  of  their  inh 
versally  acknowledged  inefficiency  as  preachers  and  pastors.  We 
long  for  the  period  when  ministerial  qualification  of  a  hig^  miiif 
will  be  more  equally  diftused.  We  want  neither  giants  vtt 
du^rfs.  We  desire  not  that  one  greater  star  should  overpsm 
the  less, — but  that  each  should  be  an  orb  of  glory  at  least  eqtd 
to  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  destined  to  move.  The  miniaten  di^ 
manded  by  the  moral  state  of  the  country  are  men  to  whom  pops- 
lation  alone  is  important,  and  whose  talents  and  piety  will  enable 
thom  to  raise  a  congregation  where  none  previously  existed.  We 
cordially  thank  Dr.  Vaughan  for  his  book.  We  have  freely  aniiaa^ 
vertod  on  some  of  its  statements,  and  are  assured  that  none  of  osv 
readers  will  commend  our  doing  so  more  heartily  than  hifflvK 
The  narrative  !<<  peculiarly  interesting;  we  should  be.ffladtB 
receive  many  such  histories ;  and  we  hope  that        ^samfmjfMi 
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•that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adkinai  of  jSouthampUu^  ]«dU Jbtp  fi^lfiwi^ 
kff  many  othersr-i-aud  that  our  dissenting  ehurcbes.nriU..  ^oj^,  j>e 
"without  their  devout  and  able  chroniclers. 

Mr.  Lushington*s  ^  Dilemmas  of  a  Churchman,'  prove  him  to  be 
very  much  of  a  Churchman  indeed,  or  he  never  could  continue 
his  connexion  with  an  institution,  the  practical  operation  of  which  is 
so  repugnant  to  his  principles  and  so  vexatious  to  his  feelings. 
We  nave  no  doubt,  that  disclosures  like  those  which  this  pamphlet 
contains  must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  laity  within  the 
establishment;  and  though  it  is  not  probable,  that  they  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  dissent,  yet  if  the  formal  attempt  of  the 
Oxford  clergy  to  renounce  protestantism  as  the  distinction  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  succeed — if  that  party  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  should  place  the  canons  above  the  law  of  tlie 
land,  and  not  only  claim  for  their  church  an  independence  of  the 
state,  but  a  power  and  authority  which  may  set  it  at  defiance ;  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  clergy  both  evangelic^  and  orthodox  should 
not  only  preach  a  crusade  against  the  dissenters,  but  continue  their 
iniquitous  spoliation  of  their  property  in  the  form  of  imposts  and 
grants  from  the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  building  of  churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  if  instead  of  fundamental  reform, 
by  which  the  establishment  may  be  rendered  Mess  despotic  in  its 
^constitution,   less  secular  in  its  spirit,  and  less  intolerant  in 
'  its  administration,'   all   reasonable   propositions   of  this  nature 
are  scouted,  and  their  authors  covered  with  reproach ;  if  these 
things  concur,  and  we  confess  that  they  seem  to  us  rushing  toge- 
ther to  a  crisis ;  — we  have  no  doubt,  tliat  an  immense  body  of  uie 
laity  will  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  with  a  few  of 
the  clergy  who  may  participate  in  their  views  and  feelings  will 
effect   the  severance    of   the    church   from   the   state,    simplify 
its  orders,   and   by  one  simultaneous    volition,   rid   themselves 
of  the  wolves   that  devour  the  flock,  and  the  little  foxes  that 
«poil  the  vintage ;  or  that  they  will  form  a  distinct  communion  of 
tbeir  own  on  the  basis  of  an  episcopacy  which  will  not  seek  to 
{rfBliate  itself  on  tlic  mother  of  harlots.     We  find  it  more  difficult 
to  defend  Mr.  Lushington  from  strong  dissenting  tendencies  than 
to  rescue  Dr.  Vaughan  from  imputations  of  an  opposite  nature. 
Yet,  perhaps,  he  is  the  truest  churchman  who  is  most  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  efficiency  of  his  system ;  who  looks  fearlessly  into 
its  corruptions  and  abuses,  and  desires  to  apply  a  timely  and 
an  effectual  remedy.     Those  who  charge  the  liberal  members  of 
tiieir  communion  with  being  dissenters,  are  hardly  aware  of  what 
ihe  imputation  implies.    According  to  this  doctrine  no  man  can 
be  a  consistent  churchman  who  is  not  intolerant — ^who  is  not  a 
blind  and  furious  bigot.     Mr.  Lushington  is  not  a  churchman  of 
this   stamp;    yet  may   he   be   found  somewhere   in  the  sacred 
inclosure,  though    certainly  not  in  the   media  of  J^fr.   Fusey. 
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At  least  Mr.  Lusbington,  as  the  charck  is  now  .ooostitated,  k» 
quite  as  good  a  right  to  put  in  his  claim  of  nembership  as  the 
clergymen  who  figure  in  the  following  quotatioii  widi  iirnich,  Ar 
the  present,  we  take  leave  of  the  pubiicationB  before  m.  At 
parting,  however,  we  cannot  refhiin  from  paying  a  tribute  rf 
respect  to  Mr.  Lushington — to  which  from  us  especially  he  i 
justly  entitled — and  in  which  we  are  persuaded  the  liberal  of  all 
parties  and  churches  will  heartily  concur.  As  an  enlightened 
statesman,  a  useful  member  of  the  community  at  lare^,  and  i 
Christian,  mild,  firm,  intelligent,  and  superior  to  sectarian  antipft- 
thies,  he  occupies  a  distingiushed  place  among  the  benefiu^Um  4 
his  age  and  country. 

'  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  divisions  of  opinion  among  the  Mg 
of  the  establishment.  If  these  controversies  had  been  on  nnanpartiil 
poiots,  the  clergy  might  have  been  left  alone  with  their  m  i  iMftlingl 
but  it  becomes  a  serious  subject  of  anxiety*  when  the  doctrines  pnwhii 
and  disseminated  by  one  section  of  the  Established  ChHrchtft^ 
nounced  by  the  other.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christitf 
Knowledge  was  charged  in  November,  1^36,  by  a  ciMgjnnan  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  'having  put  forth  twelve  volumes  of 
tracts,  so  unfit,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  that  he 
studiously  concealed  them  from  the  eyes  of  his  family,  as  unsound  and 
delusory  statements  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.'  A  sermon  on  deatbi 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  trad  bj 
the  above  society,  'on  whicli  the  clerical  editor  of  me  '  Record '  p»- 
nounced,  that  the  men  who  approved  of  its  circulation  had  no  *  eoncep 
tion  of  the  nature,  sanctions,  and  requirements  of  the  gospel  of  oor-w- 
vation ;'  that  they  were  *  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;'  and  that  in  the 
tracts  which  they  approved,  '  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  either  not  piesdipi 
at  all,  or  is  so  blended  and  encrusted  with  error,  as  to  rob  it  of  sll.% 
freeness,  clearness,  and  glory  ;  so  that  the  unhappy  readers  are  lA 
away  by  their  instrumentality  to  another  gospel  which  is  not  anodic 
The  unfortunate  theology  of  Dr.  Spry  is  declared  to  be  'darlne|l 
visible/  Another  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Acaster  denoxmciiig  'tfcl 
poisonous  influence  of  the  establishment  *  on  the  spiritual  chacaderv 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  speaks  ^  of  millions  being  lost  finr  ever  ib3 
ever  from  that  cause.'  .i 

"The  system  inculcated  in  the  Oxford  Tracts,'  says  the  ChnitiB 
Observer,  edited  by  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  '  even  weewn^ 
we  believe  to  be  anti-evangehcal,  anti-protestant,  and  a  snare  m  otr 
gliostly  enemy  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to 
endanger  the  souls  of  men.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Newintni 
the  editor  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  while  seeking  for  what  he  calls  t  ••■ 
media  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  not  only  admits*  in  a  sol^ 
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stantiai  sense  the  allegation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  scarcely  ten 
or  twenty  neighbouring  clergymen  in  the  English  church  can  agree 
even  in  its  elementary  and  necessary  doctrines,  but  openly  pronounces^ 
that  'in  the  church  by  itself/  ^even  among  its  appointed  ministers  and 
teachers/  '  may  be  found  differences  as  great  as  those  which  separate 
Greece  from  llome.' 

*  Speaking  of  the  new  Oxford  school  of  opinions  in  matters  of  church 
and  state,  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  belongs,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  (in  a 
recent  number)  remarks  upon  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  '  numbers^ 
especially  among  the  clergy  heretofore  attached  to  what  are  called 
evangelical  principles,  have  gone .  over  and  fraternised  with  the  new 
sect,  with  which  they  had  no  one  quality  in  common  but  enthusiasm  ; 
— passing,  as  it  were,  without  an  effort  from  one  pole  to  the  other  of 
religious  opinion  and  sentiment,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  excitement/  The 
s^ool  in  question  is  characterized  as  forming  ^  one  of  the  three  extremes 
of  opinion,  the  other  two  being  represented  by  the  evangelicals  and  the 
liatitudinarians,  which  are  comprehended  within  the  church's  tolerant 
embrace/  ^  The  alliance  may  subsist  tolerably  well,  as  long  as  the  con- 
federates are  sunk  together  in  the  darkness  of  opposition. 

'  Concordes  aninise  mtnc  et  dum  nocte  premuntur  ; 
Heu  quantum  inter  se  belium,  si  luraina  viteo 
Aspiciant,  quantas  acles  stragemque  ciebant !' 

'  Should  they  ever  emerge  into  the  day-light  of  power,  the  ill-ooii^ 
cealed  contrast  of  parties  and  principles  will  soon  burst  out  into  open  hoo- 
tility,  and  end  in  permanent  separation.'  (Ed.  Rev.  No.  cxxxiv.  p; 
413—415). 

'  This  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  as  composed  of  three  extreme 
parties,  agreeing  in  the  dark,  Imund  by  law  to  uniformity,  yet  at  the 
opposite  poles  of  religious  opinion  and  sentiment,  and  incapable  of  per- 
manent union,  allowing  it  to  be  correct,  is  ill-adapted  to  alleviate  the 
dilemmas  of  a  thoughtful  churchman.  The  want  of  steadiness  of 
opinion  among  the  evangelicals,  as  indicated  by  the  numerous  converts 
to  the  tenets  of  Dr.  Pusey,  is  also  a  staggering  circumstance ;  more 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  extensive  spread  of  the 
xnillenarian  fanaticism  among  the  same  class,  and  the  still  more  melaiu 
choly  instances  of  evangelical  clergymen  who  have  become  followers  of 
Irving,  and  believers  in  the  tongue.' — pp.  52 — ^Q. 
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Art.  III.     The  Rural  Life  of  England.     By  WiLLiAii    Hoititt. 
In  2  vols.     London :  Longman  &  Co.     1838. 

TO  the  unpractised  nothing  appears  easier  than  EssaV'writiiig. 
But  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  simplicity  of  Addison, 
in  particular,  and  the  easy  flow  of  Goldsmith,  \irill  be  found  vtax 
dimcult  of  imitation.  We  know  that  Addison's  papers,  with  all 
their  smoothness  and  apparent  spontaneity,  were  elaborated  slowh' 
and  with  great  pains.  And  the  style  of  Goldsmith  was  the  resnlt 
of  many  years  passed  in  study,  the  fruit  of  laborious  days  and 
nights,  of  penury  and  want,  endured  by  a  hack-author  writmg  for 
his  bread.  To  success  in  this  department  of  literature,  elegance 
appears  to  be  almost  an  essential -requisite.  This  is  a  quality 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  :  but  the  cultivated  mind  pei^ 
ceives  it  at  once.  It  requires  delicacy  of  taste,  and  an  exquuite 
ear,  in  tlie  author ;  for  language  is  a  kind  of  music,  and  its  niee 
construction  demands  no  less  skill  than  in  the  musical  compoMr. 
A  tolerably  good  prose  style  is  not  uncommon  in  the  present  day: 
but  the  ^curiosa  felicitas,'  the  'words  that  bum,'  are  the  resnitof 
a  rare  combination  of  genius  and  taste.  This  felicitous  ooUoct- 
tion,  this  perfect  charm  of  words,  is  more  frequently  found  in 
poetry  than  in  prose,  and  is  an  essential  element  in  poetical  coo- 
position.  It  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  eclcMpies  and  tke 
^neid  of  Virgil;  in  the  poetry  ot  Milton,  who^  reiuixing'  his  ttwn 
description  in  Comus, 

'  Takes  the  prison*d  soul,  and  laps  it  in  Elysium  ;'         i 

and,  among  modern  poets,  in  Gray,  Rogers,  and  Campbell  We 
have  seldom  felt  the  magic  spell  of  language  so  irresisttUe  ai  fa 
these  authors.  Poets  have  been  thought  to  write  the  best  pnmi 
having  gained  facility  by  their  poetical  efforts.  Of  this  Odt 
smith  and  Cowper  are  illustrious  examples :  to  whom  maT  ^ 
added  Scott,  Byron,  and  Southey.  But  perhaps  no  £iwU 
prose  author  of  the  present  day  altogether  equals  the  late  Rmrt 
Hall  for  that  charm  of  language,  which  at  once  delijghts  Ihe  M 
and  penetrates  the  heart.  It  is  a  charm  which  is  mdeicrihife 
and  irresistible.  ' 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because  beauty  of  style  iiW 

freat  means  by  which  many  of  our  Essayists  gained  tlieir 'Mb* 
rity.  And  we  wish  that  our  young  readers,  who  are  medHtfiik 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind,  would  labour  to  acquire  the  salMfli^ 
plicity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  the  same  elaborate  pdU 
The  labour  will  not  be  lost.  Beautiful  sentiments,  on  wtalte^ 
subjects,  have  a  ten-fold  charm  when  accompanied  with  the  ftMi* 
nation  of  musical  words. 

Mr.  Howitt's  <  Rural  Life  of  England/  ies  cf  •  JSmQI 
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which,  though  they  have  one  oommon  tide,  are  on  separate  and 
p4epeiident  subjectSf!  It  is  uni^aestionafaly.  a  work^af  no^erdinarjr 
interest  He  has  engaged  in  it  with  the  ardor  of  an  eothnsiartie 
admirer  of  nature,  and  is  a  keen  and  shrewd  obsenrer  of  human 
manners  and  customs.  His  book  is  rendered  more  intevestinff  bjr 
copious  extracts  from  various  authors ;  jMid  he  poura  a  flood  of 
Ught,  both  borrowed  and  original,  on  whatever  object  he  exhibits 
to  his  readers.  Mudi,  however,  as  we  admire  theiie  v(dume8,tatid 
interesting  as  we  have  felt  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  noi  aitoga* 

ittlier  to  our  taste.    Their  stvle  is,  ocfcasicHM^y  objeetioBable,  and 

ioa  evidently  fonned  on  a  bad  modeL  A  book  which  treats  (tf  the 
iieanties  of  nature  ought  to  be  charaoterized  by  eminent  6ini|di- 
aky:  it  cannot  otherwise  be  in  accordanee  with  its  snbjeot 
Oratorical  flourishes  and  bk^b-flown  phrases  are  here  ant 
^  their  place.  When  Mr.  fiowitt  writes  simply  and  plainly 
he  writes  well ;  but  there  are  occasionally  verv  evident  at^ 
rtempts  to  be  fine,  there  is  sometimes  a  stramii^  for  e& 
feet  in  that  semi-poetical  diction  which  is  so  common 
an  inferior  class  of  writers  in  the  present  day.     This  is 

t^oathy  of  the  author,  who  is  capable  of  better  thin^  than  io 
imitate  the  tumd  compositions  of  Blackwood's  Magasme.    This 

.  Imitation,  whidb  we  had  suspected  as  we  went  through  the  fiiat 
iroiume,  we  found  almost  confessed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aecond,  where  he  eulogises  ^that  wonderful  series  of  artidea  by 
^  Wilson,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, — in  their  kind,  as  truly 
^amazing,  and  as  trulv  glorious,  as  the  romances  of  Seott,  or  the 
*  poetry  of  Wordsworth.' 

Having  thus  fteely  mentioned  Mr.  Hewitt's  fiiults,  we  must,  in 
eMnmon  justice,  pomt  out  his  excellencies.  The  very  title  ia  a 
recommendation  to  the  book ;  for  all  classes  of  persons  either  are^ 
W  affect  to  be,  enamoured  of  a  country  life.  The  inhabitants  of 
cities,  and  especially  of  the  metropolis,  eagerly  seize  an  opporta- 
nity  of  breathing  the  country  air;  and  descriptions  of  rural 

.meeilery  and  customs  are  doubly  dear  to,  them,  pent  up  as  tb^ 
§g0  in  brick- walls,  amid  the  smoke  and  pollutions  and  turmoil  pf 
n  crolrded  population.  The  rural  enjoyments  of  England  surpass 
•those  of  most  other  countries.  If  we  want  the  deep  blue  sky  iof 
Italy,  and  the  vines,  the  olives,  and  orange-groves  of  Spain^  we 
Ittive  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  a  more  temperate  <jimate  in 
great  variety.  Fickle  as  our  weather  may  be,  and  damp  aiid 
pfggY  ss  i6  our  island,  we  still  have  no  lack  of  sundune.  Who 
lias  not  repeatedly  witnessed  a  sun-rise  or  suiHset  so  gorgeous 
that  the  very  imagination  dsm  conceive  of  nothing  more  glonoua  ? 
FiHrdgners  are  enraptured  with  the  exquisite  cultivation  of 
England,  which  looks  like  a  vast  garden  in  which  art  tempers  and 
improves  the  wildness  of  nature.  We  have  on  a  small  seidean 
fpitone  of  thecarth,  in  alt  its  forms  of  gsandeiir  aiid;  bttuty; 
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hills  and  mountains,  woods  and  forests,  rivers  and  lakes,  inter- 
spersed with  towns  and  villages,  with  the  mansion  and  the  cottage. 
The  charms  of  the  country  multiply  with  observation.  Aq 
eye  accustomed  to  perceive  its  minute  beauties  looks  for  them 
at  every  step.  Every  hedge-row  is  redolent  of  sweets,  and  pro- 
fuse in  blossoms.  Nature  sends  up  her  luxurious  slKKits  mm 
every  bank,  and  arranges  them  more  ffracefully  than  the  paintar 
could  do  with  his  utmost  art.  Even  her  vilest  weeds  mingle  har* 
moniously  with  the  rest,  and  help  to  complete  the  universal  pk^ 
ture.  Nothing  appears  ugly  or  homely  in  her  grouping.  The 
dock,  the  thisue,  the  dandelion,  the  nettle,  are  no  ungrateful  ad* 
junct  in  the  foreground  of  the  landscape.  He  who  views  the 
country  witli  the  eye  of  a  painter,  sees  everywhere  masterly 
touches  which  no  art  can  imitate.  Old  and  battered  buildings  ais 
beautified  by  the  pencil  of  time  with  innumerable  weather-steias 
broken  into  every  hue;  nature  has  spread  her  colouring  of 
mosses  and  lichens  on  every  rock  and  stone ;  while  the  trunk  sf 
every  tree  is  itself  a  world  in  which  the  minute  forms  of  v^etatiM 
appear  in  endless  variety. 

To  a  mind  fully  capable  of  appreciating  them,  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  are  boundless.  Yet  perhaps  none  surpass  those  whick 
are  supplied  by  a  garden.  Horticulture,  in  all  its  branchesy  ii 
delightful;  but  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  pursued  by  tbe 
genuine  flower-fencier  with  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  altogether  in- 
conceivable to  the  uninitiated.  Many  a  poor  artizait  in  our  Isige 
manufacturing  towns  finds  a  delightful  recreation  in  the  cuUnn 
of  what  are  technically  called  florists'  flowers.  His  p<dyanthiisaii 
auriculas,  tulips,  ranunculuses,  carnations,  are  the  aelight  of  Uf 
eyes  and  his  heart  Morning  and  evening  he  preserves  Ui 
health,  and  lightens  his  cares  by  watching  over  them;  skiyiii 
them  with  exultation  to  his  friends  in  their  season  of  bloom  ;-aai 
exhibits  them  at  some  annual  prize-show  to  thousands  of  viaM 
with  as  much  ambition  as  stirred  the  heart  of  a  competito  Ji 
the  Grecian  games.  Any  tiling  wliich  tends  to  encourueaJsit 
of  gardening  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  ThesMlt 
sacred  authority  has  pointed  out  this  occupation  as  congenial  wiA 
man's  best  dispositions ;  as  encouraging  the  best  feelings^  of  dii 
human  heart.  A  garden  was  the  scene  of  perfect  man^  rerf* 
denee,  and  to  dress  and  keep  it  was  his  occupation  in  tfae  4lays  d 
his  innocence. 

These  are  pure  pleasures,  entirely  uncontaminated  sodiW^ 
alloyed  by  any  sinful  mixture.  The  unvitiated  mind  kaa  a^lttfe 
range,  its  tastes  find  a  continual  gratification  in  rural  soenss^aii' 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  satiety  and  disgust  which  attend  basayptah 
sures.  The  ardent  lover  of  nature  will  find  much  in  Miu  «Hinifiiil 
volumes  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  that  will  weUrspi^Ma  Jv 
the  perusal    A  considerable  part  of  his  work,  Im    re««%/jihltf 
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to  things  of  a  more  questionable  kind.>  When  we  turn  from  the 
&ce  of  nature  to  the  haunts  of  men/ the  pure  pleasures  forsake  us: 
all  then  becomes  mixed  ;  and  though  there  may  b^  much  iJb 
amuse,  there  is  much  to  grieve.  Field  sports  and  rural  pastimes 
come  under  this  predicament 

It  will  not  be  aenied  that  there  is  something  exciting  in  thd 
chase,  whether  the  object  be  fox,  deer,  or  hare.  The  raying  of 
the  hounds,  the  sound  of  the  horns,  the  shouts  of  the  hunters,  the 
scarlet  dresses  and  picturesque  grouping,  together  with  the  adven* 
titious  interest  of  the  scenery,  combine  to  produce  an  excitatiod 
and  glow  which  to  most  persons  would  be  irresistible.  But  there 
are  considerations  which,  in  a  humane  mind,  not  hackneyed  in 
field  sports,  interpose  to  alloy  the  pleasure.  When  pleasure  is 
bought  by  the  infliction  of  pam  which  amounts  to  a^ony,  it  will 
scarcely  bear  reflection  ;  and  we  suspect  that  many  a  Iceen  sports* 
man  does  not  altogether  like,  in  his  cool  moments,  to  examine  to6 
closely  into  the  nature  of  his  emotions.  If  there  be  one  kind  of 
sport  less  exceptionable  than  the  rest,  it  is  angling.  The  delight^ 
ful  treatise  of  old  Izaak  Walton  on  this  subject  has  allured  multi- 
tudes to  the  river's  brink;  and  it  is  difficult  to  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  without  believing  with  him  that  an  angler  must  be 
necessarily  possessed  of  all  the  virtues.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
delightful  old  man  can  say,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there 
is  cruelty  in  impaling  a  worm,  or  baiting  with  a  live  lr(^,  thoueb 
we  may,  all  the  time,  treat  him  tenderly,  and  like  a  brother.  Tne 
only  real  exception  which  we  can  find  is  in  favour  of  fly-fishings 
by  which  we  mean,  of  course,  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly.  Here 
no  more  pain  is  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  victim  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  killing  animals  for  food :  nor  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  is  often  wantonly  inflicted  by  barbarous  butchers  and  ser- 
vants :  and  if  the  neck  of  the  fish  be  broken  by  forcibly  turning 
its  head  back  as  soon  as  it  is  caught,  the  suifering  is  but  small,  for 
the  death  is  instantaneous.  Fishing  with  the  fly  for  trout  or 
salmon  aifords  a  pleasure  which  no  one  knows  who  is  inexpe* 
rienced  in  the  art.  Along  the  brooks  and  rivers  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and,  in  England,  especially  those  of  Devonshire,  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scenery  tend,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  increase 
the  pleasure.  This  pleasure  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
analyse ;  but  we  apprehend  many  persons  will  agree  with  Paley 
that,  of  the  various  delights  of  a  sufficiently  happy  life,  few  have 
been  found  more  delightful  than  tliose  enjoyed  m  fly-fishing. 

Mr.  fiowitt's  first  volume  supplies  some  animated  notices  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sport,  and  we  were  particularly  struck  with  his 
description  of  grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
irruption  of  embryo  sportsmen  into  the  moorlands  previous  to  the 
twelfth  of  August,  is  pleasingly  told,  and  will  afiord  the  reader 
much  amusement.    'But  we  extract  a  paragn^  or  two  twm.  the 
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close  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  author  has  *a  word  with  the 
^too  sensitive/  and  perhaps  he  has  urged  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject : 

^  I  have  not  attempted  to  defend  the  hunter,  the  courser,  or  even 
the  shooter,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  from  the  charge  of  cruelty^  whidi 
is  perpetually  directed  against  them — ^they  are  a  sturdy,  and  now  a 
very  intelligent  people  ;  often  numbering  amongst  them  many  of  our 
principal  senators,  authors,  and  men  of  taste,  and  very  capable  of  vin- 
dicating themselves ;  but  I  must  enact  the  shield-bearer  for  a  momenta 
for  that  very  worthy  and  much-abused  old  man,  Izaak  Walton^  and 
the  craft  which  he  has  made  so  fashionable.  Spite  evea  of  Lori 
Byron's  jingle  about  the  hook  and  gullet^  and  a  stout  fish  to  pall  it» 
they  may  say  what  they  will  of  the  old  man's  cruelty  and  inconaisteQcy 
— the  death  of  a  worm,  a  frog,  or  a  fish,  is  the  height  of  his  inflictioii, 
and  what  is  that  to  the  ten  thousand  deaths  of  cattle,  sheep,  lambi» 
fish,  and  fowl  of  all  kinds,  that  are  daily  perpetrated  for  toe  smle. 
nance  of  these  same  squeamish  cavillers !  They  remind  me  of  a  deS* 
cate  lady,  at  whose  house  I  was  one  day,  and  on  passing  the  kitdwa 
door  at  ten  in  the  morning,  saw  a  turkey  suspended  by  its  heels,  aod 
bleeding  from  its  bill,  drop  by  drop.  Supposing  it  was  just  in  its  lait 
struggles  from  a  recent  death. wound,  I  passed  on,  and  found  the  ladf 
lying  on  her  sofa  overwhelmed  in  tears  over  a  most  touching  story.  I 
was  charmed  with  her  sensibility  ;  and  the  very  delightfm  oonvena- 
tion  which  I  held  with  her,  only  heightened  my  opinion  of  the  goodnM. 
of  her  heart.  On  accidentally  passing  by  the  same  kitchen-door  in  the. 
afternoon,  six  hours'  afterwards,  I  beheld,  to  my  astonishment,  dio 
same  turkey  suspended  from  the  same  nail,  still  bleeding,  drop  fay  diioa 
and  still  giving  an  occasional  flutter  with  its  wings  !  Hastening  to  tw  . 
kitchen,  I  inquired  of  the  cook,  if  she  knew  that  the  turkey  wunot', 
dead.  *  O  yes,  Sir,'  she  replied,  '  it  won't  be  dead,  may  happen,  tlieie" 
two  hours.  We  always  kill  turkeys  that  way,  it  so  improves  their 
colour;  they  have  a  vein  opened  under  the  tongue,  and  only  bleeds 
drop  at  a  time  !'  '  And  does  your  mistress  know  of  this  yonr  mode  tf 
killing  turkeys  ?'  '  O  yes,  bless  you  Sir,  it*s  our  r^;ular  way  ;  vatU 
often  sees  'em  as  she  goes  to  the  gardens,  and  she  says  sometiMlIt'' 
'  Poor  things  !  1  don't  like  to  see  'em  Betty ;  I  wish  you  would  hiqg 
'  them  where  I  should  not  see  'em  !'  I  was  sick  !  I  was  dissyl  It  M 
the  hour  of  dinner,  but  I  walked  quietly  away. 

And  ne'er  repassed  that  bloody  threshold  more ! 

I  say,  what  is  Izaak  Walton's  cruelty  to  this,  and  to  many  OMAtr 
perpetration  on  the  part  of  the  tender  and  sentimental  ?  *     ♦     *     »  •  '•! 
*  I  do  not  moan  to  advocate  cruelty — far  from  it.     I  would  hare.al" 
men  as  gentle  and  humane  as  possible ;  nor  do  T  agree  that  heotaa^tte 
world  is  full  of  cruelty,  it  is  any  reason  that  more  cruelty  shdnttM 
tolerated  ;  but  I  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  a  reason  why  there  shcNiU  M^l. 
l>e  so  nnich  permission  to  the  greater  evils,  and  so  much  clamonfr  0km 
the  less.     Is  there  more  suffering  caused  by  anything  thtto  fayt^ttf , 
fishes  by  the  net  ?     Not  a  thousandth, —not  a  ten  ibamtaMH^par 
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Where  one  fish  is  taken  with  a. hook,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a 
thousand  are  taken  with  the  net:  for  daily  are  the  seas,  lakes^  and 
rivers  swept  with  nets ;  and  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  salmon,  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  every  species  of  fish  that  supplies  our  markets,  are 
gathered  in  thousands,  and  ten  thoueands — ^to  say  nothing  of  herrings 
and  pilchards  by  millions.  Over  these  there  is  no .  lamentation  ;  and 
yet  their  sufferings  are  as  great — for  the  suffering  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  momentary  puncture  of  a  hook,  as  in  the  dying  for  lack  of 
th^ir  native  element.  Then  go,  those  tender-hearted  creatures,  and  feast 
upon  turtles  that  have  come  Ions  voyages  nailed  to  the  decks  of  ships 
in.  living  agonies;  upon  crabs,  lobsters,  pra^vns,  and  shrimps,  that  have 
been  scalded  to  death ;  and  thrust  oysters  alive  into  fires,  and  fry 
living  eels  in  ]>ans,  and  curse  poor  anglers  before  their  gods  for  cruel 
monsters,  and  bless  their  own  souls  for  pity  and  goodness,  forgetting 
all  the  fish-torments  they  have  inflicted.' 

'  *  Aye,  but,' — they  turn  round  upon  you  suddenly  with  what  they 
deem  a  decisive  and  unanswerable  argument, — ^  Aye,  but  they  cannot 
approve  of  making  the  miseries  of  sentient  creatures  a  pleasure.'  *  ♦  * 
'  Nobody  does  seek  a  pleasure,  or  make  an  amusement  of  the  misery 
of  a  living  creature.  The  pleasure  is  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  ani 
the  art  and  activity  by  which  a  wild  creature  is  captured,  and  in  all 
those  concomitants  of  pleasant  scenery  and  pleasant  seasons  that  enter 
into  the  enjoyment  of  rural  sports, — the  suffering  is  only  the  castuil 
adjunct,  which  you  would  spare  to  your  victim  if  you  could,  and  which 
any  humane  man  will  make  as  small  as  possible.  ♦  *  ♦  The  principle, 
of  chase  and  taking  of  prey,  which  is  impressed  on  almost  all  living 
things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the  lion  of  the  African  desert,  is 
impressed  with  double  force  on  man.  By  the  strong  dictates  of  our 
nature,  by  the  very  words  of.  the  Holy  Scriptures,  every  creature  is 
given  us  for  food,  our  dominion  over  them  is  made  absolute.' — Vol.  I,, 
pp.  63 — 68. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  tlie  decline  of  those  popular 
pastimes  which  gained  for  our  country  the  name  of  'merry 
*  England,'  Mr.  Howitt  has  the  following  sensible  remarks,  which, 
however,  in  their  abridged  form,  .will  be  read  to  disadvantage. 

'  Amongst  the  many  attempts  to  account  for  the  sedater  cast  of  the 
modem  popular  mind,  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  '  England  and  English,'  has  at- 
tributed it  to  the  spread  of  Methodism.  Had  he  attributed  it  to  Puritan- 
ism, he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  Methodism  may  possibly 
have  done  something  towards  it,  but  it  neither  began  early  enough,  nor 
spread  universally  enough,  to  have  the  credit  of  this  change.  The 
decay  of  popular  festivities  has  been  noticed  and  lamented  by  writers 
for  the  last  century.  It  has  been  going  on  both  before  and  since 
the  rise  of  Methodism,  and  is  equally  felt  where  Methodism  is  not  al- 
lowed to  show  its  face,  as  where  it  exercises  its  fullest  power.  *  *  ♦ 
Mighty  and  many  are  the  causes  which  have  wrought  this  great 
national  change  ;  causes  which  have  been  operating  upon  us  for  the  last 
three»hundred  years ;   and  are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  whole 
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national  pn^ess,  political  and  intellectual — widi  all  oi|r  grpiiiring.BrctKV 
ness,  with  all  our  glory  and  our  sorrow,  that  had  not  MfitliMUun/ttii; 
isted,  that  character  would  have  been  exactly  what  it  ifl.  ..  ,  „,  ..• 
The  Reformation  laid  the  foundation  of  this  change  Whilft.mr  .W" 
an  absolute  pope^  and  an  absolute  king ;  while  the  people  were  neitber 
educated,  nor  allowed  to  read  the  Bible^  nor  to  be  repreieated  ia  pp- 
liament ;  while  the  monarch  and  a  few  noble  families  lield  all  the  laiidi; 
of  the  kingdom^  the  lower  classes  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fbUivw  iUi^ 
masters  to  the  wars,  or  live  easily  and  dance  gaily  in  time  of  peace. 
The  retainers  of  great  power,  the  labourers  in  the  fields,  fbcerten^ 
and  shepherds  following  their  solitary  occupations,  constitated' tlie 
bulk  of  the  nation.  Merchants  and  merchanaise  were  few  ;  our  gMi( 
trading  towns  and  interests  did  not  exist ;  the  days  of  newspspen^  of 
religious  disputes,  of  literature,  and  periodicals  were  not  come.  Iht', 
people  were  either  at  work  or  at  play.  When  their  work  wu  ovcTi' 
play  was  their  sole  resource.  They  danced,  they  acted  rude  phjij  na 
pantomimes,  with  all  the  zest  and  gaiety  of  children,  for  tneir  hceili' 
were  as  unoccupied  with  knowledge  and  grave  concerns  as  ilrty^''^*^ 
'en.  *     *    *     It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  civil  gaviiMi 


children. 

and  the  hierarchy  to  encourage  sports  and  festivities,  to  keep  them  diiit 
of  dangerous  inquiries  into  their  own  condition,  or  ri^ts.  •  •  *  "  'WUl^ 
the  system  continued,  this  spirit  and  national  character  miut  hsmcoiH' 
tinned  likewise;  but  the  Reformation  burst  like  a  volcasid'fif^llC^ 
neath,  and  scattered  the  whole  smiling  surface  into  disjointed  tiuguikuHL' 
or  buried  it  beneath  the  lava  of  ruin.  r'  ■  .■  '^' 

*  *  *  •         ' 

The  struggle  with  enemies  abroad,  and  with  the  rapidly  mfttlMif^ 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  at  home,  kept  £lizabeth  engaged,  andfai- 
duced  in  her  a  rigour  of  persecution,  and  in  the  people  a  ngoor  of  ifesfiit- 
ancc  and  the  soul  of  martyrdom.  Before  the  development  of  t&ese  n-' 
tngonist  powers,  all  lightness  fled ;  singing  gave  way  to  preachmg  sibtfl 
listening ;  dancing,  to  running  anxiously  to  know  the  fate  of  mrorcn,, 
and  the  doctrines  of  fresh-springing  teachers.  So  completely  had  ibe' 
old  relish  for  merriment  and  pastimes  died  out,  that  her  aaeoMidrr 
James,  endeavoured  to  compel  the  people,  by  the  publicatioii  rftii 
'  Book  of  Sports,'  to  be  jocose  and  gamesome.  But  it  would  ttoC  doi 
*     Charles  II.,  indeed,  could  revive  licentiousness,  but  he  eooll 


the  growth  of  science,  literature,  and  general  knowledge.  •  •'•  '  Oiu! 
minds  have  been  stirred  mightily,  and,  like  animals  that  dnrins; tin. 
wintry  torpor  feel  no  hunger,  yet  feel  it  keenly  the  moment  t!i«y  •S' 
awake,  they  have  become  hungry  for  congenial  aliment.  We  haVe  ttt 
on  much  knowledj^e,  and  are  no  longer  children,  but  full..gttrani'flMfc' 
with  manly  appetites  and  experienced  tastes.  Could  we  doW  stt,'iif 
our  ancestors  did,  for  nine  hours  together  at  a  mystery?  Cboldi  ViWli^ 
dure  to  read  through  the  chnmicles  and  romances  of  the  nddSbS'i^ 
— b(M)ks  which  spun  out  their  recitals  to  the  most  extraordiiury  ^Icsgtlii 
and  were  never  too  long;  for  books  then  were  few?     If  tv^'obotf  iStt 
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80  neither  could  the  simple  pleasures  and  rural  festivities  satisfy 
the  peasantry  of  this.  We  are  the  creatures  of  new  dreumstaihces^  and 
of  a  higher  reach  of  knowledge*  A  combination  of  causes,  too  puisseoiit 
to  be  resisted^  has  made  hopeless  all  return  to  the  juvenilities  of  the 
past/-*— vol.  ii.  p,  ]  43-— 150. 

The  chapters  on  forest  scenery  are  admirable ;  and  we  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  our  Author's  description  of  the  New 
Forest  in  particular. 

I  ' 

,/  It  has  not  acquired^  like  Windsor^  too  much  of  a  park-like  cha* 
raicter  by  containing  a  royal  residence ;  nor  has  it  been  enclosed^  an4 
aiiaped  into  quadrangular  fields  :  but  there  it  is^  in  its  original  extent, . 
vast,  wild^  stocked  with  deer ;  with  its  alternations  of  woods  and 
heiatliSy  morasses,  and  thickets ;  interspersed  with  hamlets  and  farms  ; 
and  forest-huts^  as  were  the  forests  of  old.  As  you  go  from  Southamp* 
ton  to  LyndhuTst,  you  have  a  fine  ride  through  its  lower  regions,  and  see 
enough  to  make  you  desire  to  steal  away  into  the  beautiful  woodlands, 
X^oyely  streams  come  winding  out  of  its  shades,  and  hasten  towards  the 
sea.  You  get  glimpses  of  forest  glades,  and  peeps  under  the  trees 
into  distant  park-like  expanses,  or  heathy  wastes.  The  deer  are  wan. 
dering  here  and  there :  here  you  see  whole  troops  of  those  ponies 
peculiar  to  this  forest ;  pheasants  and  partridges  come  often  running 
out  on  the  way  before  you.  All  about  grow  hollies,  which  were  en. 
oouraged  in  most  ancient  forests  for  winter  browse;  and  you  have 
glimpses  of  forest-trees  that  were  enough  to  enrich  all  the  landscape 
painters  in  the  work.  But  if  you  wish  to  know  really  what  New  Forest 
1^,  you  must  plunge  into  its  very  heart,  and  explore  its  furthest  recesses. 
You  may  go  on  from  wood  to  wood,  and  from  heath  to  heath; 
now  coming  out  on  the  high  ground,  as  on  the  Ringwood  road,  the 
\yild  forest  lying  visible  for  miles  around,  and  the  country  towards 
Southampton  and  to  the  very  sea,  all  spread  out  wide  and  beautifully 
to  the  eye  : — now  descending  into  profound  solitudes,  and  the  depth  of 
woodland  gloom.  It  is  a  wild,  wide  region,  in  which  you  may  satiate 
yourselves  with  nature  in  its  primitive  freedom.'  »  ♦  *  When  yo« 
step  into  the  New  Forest,  you  step  at  once  out  of  the  present  world  into 
the  past.  You  do  not  see  it  existing  before  your  eyes  as  a  remnant  of 
antiquity,  but  as  a  portion  of  it,  into  which,  as  by  some  charm,  you 
are  carried.  It  is  not  a  decaying  relic  ;  it  is  a  perfect  and  present 
thing.  The  trees  are  not  scathed  and  hollow  skeletons,  except  in  some 
few  places,  but  stand  the  full-grown  and  vigorous  giants  of  the  wood. 
This  is  owing  to  the  timber  being  cut  down  for  the  navy  ere  it  begins 
to  perish,  and  yet  being  left  to  attain  a  sufficient  growth,  and  to  fur- 
lusn  vast  woods  that  extend  over  hill  and  dale,  and  give  you  foot-room 
^r  days  and  weeks  ^vithout  fear  of  exhausting  the  novelty.  It  looks 
now  as  it  must  have  looked  to  the  eye  of  one  of  our  Norman  monarclis ^ 
except  that  the  marks  of  the  conqueror's  ravages  and  fires  are  worn  out ; 
the  ruins  of  churches  and  cottages  are  buried  beneath  the  accumulated 
mosses  and  earth  of  ages ;  and  peaceful  smoke  ascends  from  the  wood- 
land habitations.'— -vol.  ii.  pp.  84, 85. 

VOL.    IV.  H    H 
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Among  the  miiltiiarious  contents  of  these  volamesy  many  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  will  be  found.  There  is  a  beautiful  diap- 
ter  on  *  tlie  favourite  pursuits  of  English  Cottagers*'  We  hare 
the  country  life  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  displayed  widi 
equal  faithfulness.  There  is  a  historical  and  descriptiye  account 
of  the  gypsies.  *  The  Terrors  of  a  Solitary  House,'  are  depicted 
with  admirable  truth  and  effect  Out-of-the-way  places  are 
brought  to  light,  such  as  we  had  previously  no  kuowledge  ot 
The  chapters  entitled  *  Nooks  of  the  World,'  and  *  Life  m  the 
^  Dales  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,'  will,  to  most  of  our  readers, 
be  novel  and  striking.  All  tliese  are  interspersed  with  personal 
narrative  and  adventures,  written  in  a  very  vivacious  manner. 
We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Howitt  with  quoting  one  of  them  from 
his  description  of  *  the  Village  Inn,'  which  wul  give  a  fisdr  spedr 
men  of  his  manner  in  tliis  kind  of  writing. 

^  The  scene  presented  is  worth  describing,  as  a  bit  of  rural  Ufr. 
About  half  a,  dozeu  villagers  occupied  the  centre  of  the  great  circular 
wooden  screen^  at  one  end  of  which  I  was  seated.  Before  them  stood  the 
common  three-legged  round  table  of  the  country  publichouse,  on  whidi 
stood  their  mugs  of  ale.  The  table^  screen^  iire-irons,  floor^  everythin|: 
had  an  air  of  t!ie  greatest  cleanness.  Opposite  to  me,  in  one  of  the  gresit 
old  elbow-chairs,  so  common  in  country  inns  in  the  north,  some  of  tbem, 
indeed,  with  rockers  to  th'em,  in  which  full-grown  people  sit  rocking 
themselves  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  children,  sat  an  old  msn  in 
duffil.grey  trowsers  and  jacket,  and  with  his  hat  on  ;  and  dose  at  bit 
left  hand  a  tall,  g(M>d-looking  fellow  of  apparently  fifty-five,  who  had 
the  dress  of  a  master  stone-mason,  but  a  look  of  vivacity  and  know- 
ingness,  very  different  to  the  rest  of  the  a>mpany.  There  mths  a  look 
of  the  wag  or  the  rake  about  him.  He  was,  in  fact,  evidently  a  fellsv 
that  in  any  place  or  station  would  be  a  gay,  roystering  blade ;  and  if 
dressed  in  a  court  dress,  would  cut  a  gallant  figure  too.  He  eyed  me 
with  that  expression  which  said  he  only  wanted  half  a  word  to  makt 
himself  very  communicative. 

'  The  check  which  my  entrance  had  given  to  the  talk  and  langlitff 
which  I  heard  on  first  opening  the  door,  had  now  passed^  and  I  tmni 
a  keen  dispute  going  on  upon  the  important  question  of  howmaa^ 
quicksets  there  are  in  a  yard,  when  planted  four  inches  asunder.  The  iU 
man  opposite  I  found  was  wliat  a  punster  would  term  a  fencing-master ;  a 
planter  of  fences ;  a  founder  and  establisher  of  hawthorn  hedger  lor  At 
whole  country  round ;  and^  out  of  his  profession  the  diapute  kal 
arisen.  The  whole  question  hinged  on  the  simple  inqniryj  whethara 
quickset  was  put  in  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ime  of  finoe, 
or  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  inches.  In  the  first  case,  tko* 
w(»uld  be  evidently  nine;  in  the  latter,  only  eight.  The  matter  ia  dii^ 
pute  ^vas  so  simple  and  demonstrable,  that  one  wondered  how  it  toaii 
afford  a  dispute  at  all.  Some,  however,  contended  thme  were  e^tt 
quicksets,  and  some  that  there  were  nine ;  and  to  demonstrate  tky 
had  chalked  out  the  line  of  fence  with  its  division  into  yards,  and  sul^ 
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f    division  into  four  inches^  on  the  hearth  with  a  cinder ;  bnt  the  dispute 

g    still  went  on  as  keenly  as  if  the  thing  were  not  thus  plainly  before  their 

I    eyes,  or  as  disputes  continue  in  a  more  national  assembly  on  things  as 

^    self-evident :  and  many  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  from  both  sides  to 

'     the  old  hedger,  who  having  once  given  his  decision^  disdained  to  return 

any  further  reply  than  by  a  quiet  withdrawal  oiF  his  pipe  from  his 

mouthy  a  quiet  draught  of  ale^  and  the  simple  asseveration  of — *  Nay, 

ff    I'm  sure  !'  The  debate  might  have  grown  as  tediously  prolix  as  the 

^    debates  just  alluded  to^  had  not  my  left-hand  neighbour,  the  tall  man  of 

^    lively  aspect^  turned  to  me^  and,  pointing  to  the  cindery  diagram  on  the 

t    liearth,  said^  '  What  things  these  stay-at-home  neighbours  of  mine  can 

i\    ibake  a  dispute  out  of!    What  would  Ben  Jonson  have  thought  of  such 

i)    ifanpletons  ?  Look  here  !  if  these  noisy  chaps  had  ever  read  a  line  of 

^    •  Homer '  or  '  Hesiod/  they  wouldn't  plague  their  seven  senses  out  about 

j    notiiing  at  all.     Why^  any  child  of  a  twelve-month  old  would  settle  - 

their  mighty  question  with  the  first  word  it  learned  to  speak.    Eight  or 

nine  quicksets  indeed !  and  James  Broadfoot  there  who  should  know 

rather  better  than  them^  for  he  has  planted  as  many  in  his  time  as 

would  reach  all  around  England^  and  Ireland  to  boot^  has  told  them  ten 

^    times  over.     Eight  or  nine  numb-skuUs,  I  say  V 

^  O  V  said  I,  a  good  deal  surprised — *  and  so  you  have  read  *  Homer  ' 
and  *  Hesiod,'  have  you  ?' 

*  To  be  sure  I  have/  replied  my  mercurial  neighbour^  '  and  a  few 
'  other  poets  too.  I  have  not  spent  all  my  life  in  this  sleepy-headed 
[    place,  I  can  assure  you.' 

•        '  What,  you  have  travelled  as  well  as  read  then  ?' 

*"        *  Yes,  and  I  have  travelled  too,  master.      Ben  Johnson  was  a  stone. 

'  mason ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  stone-mason,  I  am  a  sculptor,  and  that  is  first 
cousin  to  it.     When  Ben  Jonson  first  entered  London  with  a  hod  of 

'"    mortar  on  his  head,  and  a  two-fbot  rule  in  his  pocket,  I  dare  say  he 

"  knew  no  more  that  he  had  twenty  plays  in  his  head,  than  I  knew 
of  ail  the  cherubims  I  should  carve,  and  the  epitaphs  I  should  cut ; 
and  yet  I  have  cut  a  few  in  my  time,  and  written  them  too  before- 
hand.' 

'  O !  and  you  are  a  poet  too  ?'  he  nodded  assent,  and  taking  up 
his  mug  uf  ale,  and  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  me  over  the  top  of  it 
as  he  drunk  with  a  look  of  triumph — then  setting  down  his  mug-— 
And  if  you  want  to  know  that,  you  have  only  to  walk  into  the 
drarch-yard  in  the  morning,  and  there  you'll  find  plenty  of  my  verses, 
and  cut  with  a  pen  of  iron  too,  as  Job  wished  his  elegy  to  be.'  Here 
however,  lest  I  should  not  walk  into  the  church-yard,  he  recited  a 
whole  host  of  epitaphs,  many  of  which  must  have  made  epitaph-hunters 
stare,  if  they  really  were  put  on  head-stones. 

*  Well,'  I  said,  *  you  astonish  me  with  your  learning  and  wit.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  for  such  a  person  in  this  village — but  pray  where 
have  you  travelled?* 

'O  !  it's  a  long  story — but  this  I  can  tell  you — I  have  gone  so  near 
to  the  end  of  the  world  that  I  could  not  put  sixpence  between  my  head 
a&d  the  sky  ?' 

H  H  2 
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'  At  this,  the  whole  company  of  disputants  forgot  their  quicksets, 
lifted  their  heads  and  cried.  -  '  Well  done  Septimua  Scallop.  That «  a 
good  'un.     If  the  gentleman  can  swallow  that^  he.  can  any  thing.' 

'  O  !'  said  I,  M  don't  doubt  it/  . , 

'  Don*t  doubt  it !'  they  shouted  all  at  once—'  don't  doubt  it?  WhjrK 
do  you  think  any  man  ever  could  get  to  where. the  sky  was  so  low  an 
he  could  not  get  in  sixpence  between  his  head  and  it  V 

'  Yes,  he  could^  and  often  has  done — make  yourselves  sure  of  that. 
If  a  man  has  not  a  sixpence,  he  cannot  put  it  between  hia  head  and  the 
sky ;  and  he  is  pretty  near  the  world's  end  too^  I  think.' 

'  Here  they  lUl  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which 
open  flew  the  door,  and  a  toll  figure  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
house,  wrapped  in  a  sliaggy  coat  of  many  capes,  dripping  with  wet,  and 
holding  up  a  huge  horn  lantern.  A  face  of  wonderful  length  and  of  a 
ghastly  aspect  glared  from  behind  the  lantern,  and  a  voice  of  the  most 
ludicrous  lamentation  bawled  out — '  For  's  sake,  lads,  com«  and 

help  me  to  find  my  wagon  and  horses  !  I've  lost  my  wagon  1  I've  im 
my  wagon  !'  Up  jumped  the  whole  knot  of  disputants,  and  demanded 
where  he  had  lost  it.  The  man  said, '  that  while  he  went  to  deliver  a 
parcel  in  the  village,  'the  wagon  had  gone  on.  That  he  heard  it  ,at 
a  distance,*  and  cried  '  woa !  woa !  but  the  harder  he  cried^  and  die 
farther  he  went,  the  faster  it  went  too.'  At  this  intelligenoej  awar 
marched  every  one  of  the  good-natured  crew  excepting  the  wit.  '  AnI 
why  dont  you  go  ?'  I  asked. — '  Go !  pugh  1  It's  only  that  soft  brother 
of  mine,  Tim  Scallop,  the  Doncaster  carrier.  I'll  be  bound  nmr 
that  the  wagon  hasn't  moved  an  inch  from  the  spot  he  left  k  fivJ 
He  has  heard  the  Avind  roaring,  and  does  not  know  it  from  hia  mm 
wagon  wheels!  Here  these  poor  simpletons  will  go  runniiv  tWr. 
hearts  out  for  some  miles,  and  then  they  will  come  back  and  mid  da 
horses  where  he  left  them.  I  could  go  and  lay  my  hand  on  them  iniivd 
minutes.  But  they  are  just  as  well  employed  as  in  grinning  Miai 
Tappit*s  hearth-stone.  Never  mind ; — I  was  telling  you  of  what  tlii 
hostler  said  to  Ben  Jonson,  when  Ben  was  reeling  home  early  ooii 
morning  from  a  carouse,  and  Ben  declared  that  he  was  never  m( 
pricked  with  a  horse-nail-stump  in  his  life*- 

Bbn.— Thou  silly  groom 

Take  away  thy  broom. 
And  let  Ben  Jonson  pass : 

Groom.— O !  rare  Ben ! 

Turn  back  again. 

And  take  another  glass  ! 

'  Septimus  Scallop,  laughed  at  the  hostler's  reputee,  and  I  In^rf 
too,  but  my  amusement  had  a  different  source  mm  Ida.     Then     ~ 


something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the  generooa  mthing  fbith  d  tki 
whole  company  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  carrier,  except  the  wit^ 
brother !  But  he  was  quite  right :  in  about  an  hour,  in  came  the  gt/i^ 
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\    natured  meii^  streaming  mth  rain  like  drowned  rats,  and  declaring, 

\    that  after  running  three  miles  and  finding  no  wagon^  thej  bethought 

themselves  of  turning  back  to  where  the  carrier  said  it  was  last ;  and 

there  they  had  nearly  run  their  noses  against  it,  standing  exactly  where 

.    ht  left  it. 

*  So  much  for  the  village  inn.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  238—243. 

And  so  much  for  plain,  sensible  English.     This  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  semi-poetical  prose. 


Art.  IV.  Speeches  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  upon  QuestionM  RelaU 
ing  to  Public  Rights,  Duties,  and  Interests  ;  with  Historical  IntrO' 
ductions,  and  a  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Ancients,  4  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

IT  has  lately  become  the  fashion  for  great  men  to  superintend 
,  the  publication  of  their  collected  works,  and  instead  of  entrust- 
ing their  fame  to  the  care  of  some  chance-editor,  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  pleading  their  own  cause  with  posterity ;  of  explaining 
what  is  mtricate,  and  illustrating  what  is  obscure ;  of  clearing  up 
allusions,  and  rendering  asterisks  and  dashes  significant  All  this 
»  done  by  notes  of  their  own,  instead  of  leaving  the  said  notes  to 
be  supplied  from  the  judgment,  the  conjecture,  the  fimcy,  the 
ignorant  self-sufiiciency,  or  blind  partialities  of  the  commenta- 
tor. This  custom  we  deem  a  laudable  one.  If  there  have  been 
cOne  or  two  individuals  of  somewhat  doubtful  claims  to  immor- 
tality, who  have  been  needlessly  solicitous  about  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  *  whole  works' — who  have  been  superfluously 
anxious  to  set  themselves  right  with  posterity  without  asking 
themselves  whether  posterity  will  at  all  trouble  itself  about  the 
matter — who  have,  so  to  speak,  been  employed  in  ceremoniously 
celebrating  their  own  exequies — performing  the  part  of  their  own 
undertakers — emblazoning  their  fore-doomed  productions  in  fair 
type,  and  embalming  them  in  goodly  paper ; — if  there  have  been 
one  or  two  such,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  owe  to  this  custom 
8ome  of  the  most  interesting  editions  of  collected  works,  which 
have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  We  need  name  only  the  Scott 
edition  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  Southe/s  Works,  and  now,  the 
Speeches  of  undoubtedly  the  greatest  orator,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  present  day. 
Such,  we  are  convinced,  all  our  readers  will  admit  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Brougham  to  be,  whatever  the  views  they  may 
take  of  some  portions  of  his  recent  political  conduct,  and  whether 
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their  estimate  of  his  political  character  in  general  be  faTorable  or 
otiierwise. 

lliere  are  not  a  few,  once  enthusiastic  admirers  of  tiiis  great 
man,  who  have  been  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  some 
things  he  has  of  late  done,  and  with  still  more  that  be 
lias  said.  Of  these  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  we  shall  speak 
briefly  by  and  bye.  But  we  trust  never  to  forget — ^what 
many  seem  in  danger  of  forgetting — that  he  has  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  identified  with  every  cause  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen ;  that  of  every  such  cause  he  has  been  the  most 
unwearied  and  consistent  advocate,  and  to  its  furtherance  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  all  but  superhuman  energies.  We  never 
can  forget  that  to  him —directly  or  indirectly — England  is  9ion 
indebted  than  to  any  other  livuig  man,  for  the  advancement  of 
education  —the  abolition  of  slavery — the  maintenance  and  ezCen- 
bion  of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious ;  and  to  him,  a»  unkA 
as  to  any  man,  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  oonseqaent 
reforms  of  all  other  kinds ; — for  that  new  adjustment  of  power, 
that  introduction  of  a  sanative  element  into  our  constitatioii, 
which,  if  it  will  not  always  secure  a  good  government,  will  uAUi- 
bly  preserve  the  people,  so  long  as  they  please,  from  a  very  bad 
one ;  and,  neutralizing  the  very  corruptionists  themselves,  compel 
them,  should  they  regain  office,  to  do  no  mischief  if  they  will  do 
no  good,  and  to  do  good  if  they  do  any  thing.  If  reform  has  nol 
brought  us  all  the  positive  advantages  that  were  promised  and  tfe 
still  noped  for,  the  circumscription  of  evil, — the  clipping  aad 
paring  of  the  talons  of  corruption, — ^must  be  deemed  the  grcatait 
ad\'antage  of  all.  If  the  demon  has  not  been  cast  out,  its  destrte- 
tive  potency  has  at  least  been  arrested  by  the  spell  -^Mch,  h» 
been  cast  upon  it — Of  this  great  revolution,  and  of  all  the  nort 
important  events  which  immediately  led  to  it,  Lord  Broiulan 
may  say  with  decent  pride  and  exultation,  *  Pars  magna  Ail' 

Into  the  question  how  far  he  was  impelled  by  less  noble  meliftt 
than  those  inspired  by  patriotism  in  making  these  gigantic  eitr- 
tions,  we  feel  no  inclination,  and  we  see  no  necessity  to  enter* 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  honestiy  animated  by  • 
desire  to  benefit  and  bless  his  country;  while  of  other  and  inferior 
motives,  we  apprehend  there  was  no  larger  alloy  than  enters  inla 
the  conduct  ot  other  statesmen ;  which,  by  the  bye,  many  readers 
may  consider  no  very  flattering  compliment  That  he  has  bad 
Ills  ambition,  egotism,  vanity,  maybe  all  true  enough;  atill  tbe 
main  facts  of  the  case  remain  as  they  were ;  and  his  cbiims  npoo 
the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  all  who  love  freedom*  bate 
oppression,  and  desire  improvement,  are  strong  and  nnimpeadMUf. 

As  to  tiie  tone  and  spirit  which  he  has  lately  sometiflMS  maai- 
fcst^d,  wc  certainly  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  npon  to  dxpit<s 
a  like  approval.     And  if  there  were  the  sKghteat  chMWer«iff 
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humble  pages  meetine  his  Lordship's  eye,  we  should  assuredly 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  deep  regret  that  his  resent- 
ment, his  want  of  dignity  and  self-control,  his  haste  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  his  apparent  impatience  of  loss  of  power,  should 
hurry  him  to  do  any  tiling  that  may  dim  his  fair  feme,  and  render 
the  hour  of  his  setting  less  brilliant  and  fair  than  it  undoubtedly 
may  be.  A  little  more  magnanimity  would  have  placed  him  in  a 
truly  lofty  and  enviable  position — nor  is  it  even  now  impossible 
that  he  may  attain  it. 

We  believe  that  we  are  by  no  means  the  only  persons  who 
regret  that  Lord  Brougham  should  ever  have  become  a  Lord  and 
a  Lord  Chancellor, — or  a  man  in  office  at  all.  For  his  coronet 
and  seals,  he  bartered  power  far  greater  and  more  substantial 
than  any  which  coronet  or  seals  could  bring  him, — even  had  he  been 
better  fitted  by  nature  and  habit  to  make  the  most  of  his  losing 
bargain.  He  himself  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  At  least 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  following  sentence,  in  his  speech  on 
•the  change  of  ministry  in  1834,  was  not  edged  by  bitter  re- 
flections on  an  event  less  remote  in  history  than  that  to  which  it 
refers.  ^  Lord  Chatham,'  says  he,  ^  took  an  earldom  and  left  the 
'  House  of  Commons,  which  no  one  ever  did  voluntarily^  without 
'  bitterly  rueing  the  step,  when  he  found  the  price  paid  to  be  the 
.*lo8S  of  all  real  power.' 

We  have  said  that  the  accef»tance  of  a  coronet  and  office  would 
still  have  been  a  sacrifice,  even  if  nature  and  habit  had  better 
fitted  him  for  the  change.  But  both  nature  and  habit  had  just 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  he  relinquished.  As  to  the  very 
audience,  before  which  he  was  to  exercise  his  incomparable  oratory, 
Jhalf  its  power  was  lost  in  the  Lords.     His  scanty  audience — not 

'  *fit  though  few,' — was  formed  for  the  most  part  of  the  most  in- 
tractable, ceremonious,  and  unsympathizing  hearers.  We  know 
that  this  alone  is  half  sufficient  to  damp  the  most  fervid  eloquence. 
If  Lord  Brougham — the  most  accomplished  speaker  of  his  day — 
has  failed  in  any  point  as  an  orator,  it  has  been  in  not  knowing 
bow  to  adapt  himself  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  lordly  auditory : 
<  to  hit  the  house,'  as  Burke  said,  with  his  usual  felicity,  of  Charles 
Townshend,  *  exactly  between  wind  and  water.'  But  with  such  quali- 
ties, as  his  lordship's  eloquence  possesses,  it  would  have  been  a  Her- 
culean task  indeed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  He  frequently  provoked 
them  by  his  energy  and  impetuosity — his  rough  *  Saxon ;'  while 
bis  occasional  attempts  at  conciliation  and  compliment — his  strange 
praises  of  hereditary  wisdom — were  equally  infelicitous.  Cerberus 
regarded  neither  the  sop  nor  the  blows,  but  continued  to  regard 
the  unwelcome  visitant  with  a  grim  and  unrelaxing  visage.    The 

..only  occasions  on  which  his  oratory  has  been  truly  acceptable  to 
the  House,  have  been  when  attacking  his  former  friends,  or  em- 
ploying his  rare  powers  of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  making,  like 
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Sampson)  sport  for  the  lords  of  the  Philittinok     On  saek 
aions,  he  reminds  us  of  Milton's^  descriptinA  df  the  eleptoil 
gambolling  before  our  first  parents  in  Paradise : 

' The  unwieldly  elephant,  , 

To  make  them  mirth^  used  all  his  mighty  and  wreallied 
His  lithe  proboscis/ 

As  the  House  of  Peers  was  about  as  fit  an  dement  fior  hmi 
Brougham  to  live  in,  as  the  air  would  be  to  a  fifth,  or  tke>r«aifr 
to  a  bird,  so  the  duties  of  office  were  about  as  fit  fiinflin—  ftr 
him,  as  flying  would  be  to  the  former,  or  swimming  to  tbe  lutteii 
Office,  if  he  knew  his  own  strength,  he  would  neirer  oovet;  not 
regret  the  loss  of  it  With  (we  verily  believe)  quite  as  atiuil 
honesty  and  patriotism  as  the  generality  of  statesmen,  lie  wnH 
other  Qualities  of  which  no  successful  statesman  was  ever  dtaOh 
tute.  The  very  powers  which  mark  him  out  as  the  great  pofnhr 
cliiunpion — the  first  to  enter  the  breach,  and  lead  the  onaetannl 
political  corruption,  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  oool,  aelfopos^ 
sessed,  calcidatinir  man  in  office.  His  impetuosity,  his  eageno^ 
his  irritability,  his  im])atience  of  silence,  his  dispoaition  tolpedt 
out  all  he  thuiks,  and  just  when  he  thinks  it,  his  apparent  m^ 
ability  to  let  tilings  pass,  to  watch  his  advantage  ana  bide  Ul 
time, — all  these  renaer  him  a  questionable  allv  of  any  ministiji 
The  very  frequency  with  which  he  ^caks, — at  all  times,  on  all  sa> 
jects, — must  tend  to  impair  his  weight  and  to  cheapen  what  he  aay% 
as  was  the  case  with  Burke,  and  as  has  been  the  case  widi  manf 
great  political  speakers.  In  a  word,  we  question  whether  then 
ever  was  a  man  of  such  great  accomplishments,  of  such  transccB* 
dent  talents,  distinguished  by  less  prudence  or  self-control;  U 
can  ])erform  wonders  with  his  tongue,  but  it  would  be  a  stii 
greater  miracle  than  any  his  eloquence  has  achieved,  if  he  ooott 

Erovern  it.    He  knows  but  too  well  how  to  speak,  if  he  weuld  bat 
earn  when  to  be  silent 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  of  r^^t  that  he  is  ont  ol 
office,  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  see  him  reinstated  in  it.  AU  M 
are  anxious  for  is,  tliat  he  should  use  aright  those  talents  with' 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  endow  him  almost  beyond  any  man  of 
his  age,  in  a  manner  that  shall  benefit  his  country  and  da  honour 
to  himself;  not  in  party-squabbling,  not  in  the  everlasting  intai^ 
change  of  sarcasms  and  recriminations  with  his  former  friend%  not 
in  petty  attacks  and  petty  defence  on  this  or  tliat  point  ooBoedcd 
with  tlie  history  of  the  late  and  present  administration.  No^  ve 
wish  to  see  tlie  vast  energies  of  his  mind  exclusively  engaged  ia 
the  discussion  of  ^reat  prhiciples,  or  the  preparation  of  great  mM^ 
sui'c's,  without  reierence  to  tlie  support  or  hostility  of  parties ;  giv- 
ing government  a  hearty  aud  honest  supiiort  where  he  can,  but 
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not  eager  to  multiply  and  exasperate  the  points  of  difference 
between  himself  and  them.  In  a  word,  we  do  no^  wish  to  see 
him  engaged  as  he  too  often  was  during  the  last  session. 

We  are  well  known  to  be  no  thorough-going. advocates  of  the 
present  administration,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  exclaim  loudly 
against  many  of  their  acts.  But  we  cannot  think  they  have 
met  with  candid  treatment  at  Lord  Brougham's  hands.  He 
nay  reply  that  neither  has  he  met  with  such  treatment  from  tliem. 
We  do  not  at  all  feel  called  upon  to  maintain  the  contrary ;  nor 
iftit  necessary  that  we  should  do  so  for  our  present  argument.  It 
is  against  the  undignified  and  pernicious  strife  itself,  that  his  lord^ 
ship  should  be  on  nis  guard.  He  has  entered  in  his  fourth  volume^ 
(in  the  Preface  to  his  speech  on  what  he  calls  the  ^Maltreatment 
of  the  North  American  colonies,')  into  a  defence  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  which  he  has  given  expression  during  this 
session.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  always  held  these  opinions  and 
sentiments,  and  that  he  is  but  consistent  in  giving  expression  to 
them.     ^  It  is  respectful! v  asked,'  he  says,  ^why  Lord  Brougham 

*  alone  should  be  complained  of,  for  continuing,  since  Nov.  1837, 

*  to  abide  by  tlie  very  same  principles  which  he  had  not  taken  up 

*  for  the  first  time  in  Nov.  1830,  out  held  in  ail  former  times.' 
Now  to  this  representation  we  might  demur ;  but  we  do  not  rest 
our  reply  at  all  upon  this.  We  might  say  that,  though  such  defence 
may  be  as  to  certain  points  conclusive,  we  fail  to  perceive  such 
an  entire  consistency  between  Lord  Brougham's  opinions  and 
declarations  in  office  and  out  of  it;  still  less  between  his  tone 
and  manner  in  the  two  cases.  We  cannot  believe  that  four  years 
^o  he  would  have  approved  of  those  ^essential  alterations'  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  which  he  now  pleads;  that  he  would  now  main- 
tain what  he  once  did,  that  the  minority  in  Ireland  had  a  right  to 
tiieir  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  denance  of  the  majority ;  we 
do  believe  that  he  has  thoroughly  renounced  the  scheme  of  slave 
apprenticeship,  which  he  once  maintained.  Do  we  blame  Lord 
brougham  for  having  reconsidered,  perhaps  revised,  certainly 
altered  some  of  his  opmions  ?  By  no  means.  We  merely  adduce 
these  fects  to  show  that  he  has  sometimes  been  the  advocate  of 
views  which  he  has  not  ^held  in  all  former  times;'  and  that  a 
little  moderation  and  forbearance  might  therefore  be  expected 
from  him  in  urging  tliose  views  in  opposition  to  his  former  col- 
leagues, who  unhappily  may  still  remain  ^in  the  starikness  of 
their  ignorance.' 

But  as  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  rest  our  reply  to  Lord 
Brougham's  defence  of  himself,  on  the  inconsistency  of  his 
opinions.  That  inconsistency  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  than  may 
always  be  expected  between  human  nature  in  office  and  human 
nature  out  of  office.  But  can  Lord  Brougham  be  ignorant,  that  the 
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main  objection  which  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have  taken  to 
some  portions  of  his  recent  conduct  lies  for  the  most  part  less  fl^puoit 
the  substance  of  what  he  has  said  on  great  occasions,  than  aeaimt 
the  manner  in  which  his  opposition  has  been  displayed,  and  the 
s})irit  by  which  he  has  appeared  to  be  actuated  ?  It  is  the  OMumiM 
of  his  opposition,  more  than  the  opposition  itself,  which  cooncts 
and  condemns  him.  It  is  the  impetuosity  and  frequency  of  hisat- 
saults ;  the  vigilant  eagerness  with  which  he  watches  to  detect  any 
vulnerable  pomt,  and  the  mortal  animosity  with  which  he  imH 
his  keenest  weapons  there ;  the  apparent  disposition  to  find  his 
old  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  wrong ;  the  tone  of  bitterness  and 
contempt  with  which  he  speaks  of  them — the  readiness  ^riiich  he 
has  displayed  to  make  their  alleged  weakness  and  imbecility  the 
topics  of  grateful  invective,  at  times  and  seasons,  which  ren- 
dered the  introduction  of  such  matter  not  particularly  relerant-^ 
as  for  example,  in  the  wonderfully  eloquent  speeches  delivered 
last  spring  before  the  great  Anti-slavery  Meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall ;  it  is  these  things  which  make  his  enemies  say — *  lliere  qioke 
*  soured  ambition — there  is  the  resentment  of  a  man  of  greet  nnod 
<  and  a  little  soul— of  great  genius  and  no  magnanimity/  If  the 
noble  lord  knew  the  feelings  with  which  such  exhibitions  are  wit- 
nessed by  his  friends— and  we  profess  ourselves  amongst  the  number 
who  sincerely  admire  his  genius,  and  wish  to  see  it  worthily 
employed, — we  verily  believe  he  would  abstain  from  them.  If  not; 
if  he  persevere  in  the  same  course,  he  must  commit  suicide  on  Us 
splendid  reputation.  The  reputation  of  great  atnlities,  of  a  mild 
of  vast  compass  and  power  he  cannot  divest  himself  of;  bat  the 
dearer  and  more  imperishable  reputation  founded  on  moral  reqMt, 
he  will  assuredly  impair. 

It  is  still  possible  to  regain  his  true  position.  If  he  cannot  ooa" 
mand  an  audience  so  much  to  his  taste,  so  disposed  to  sympatUie 
with  his  views,  and  so  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  his  eloquenee 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  he  can,  at  all  events,  spe^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  as  some  one  said,  when  he  hewi 
his  lordship  addressing  to  some  listiess  dozen  of  his  frigid 
auditory,  ^  he  can  speak  Oirough  them  to  the  nation.  He  may  ok 
tlieir  lordship's  house  as  a  soufiding-board  to  convey  his  opmiom 
over  the  empire.  And  what  a  proud  and  dignified  position  m%iit 
he  there  occupy !  concentrating  the  energies  of  his  mind  vpoo 
great  matters ;  rising  only  on  occasions  worthy  of  his  eloqueaee 
-y-not  wasting  his  powers,  nor  cheapening  his  character  by  imps- 
tiently  thrusting  in  a  word  on  every  trumpery  discussion  absut 
matters  of  form,  little  party  disputes,  and  insignificant  petitiem. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  in  our  country  who  was  qualified  by 
nature  or  by  habit  for  exercising  a  powerful  inflnenee  o?er  we 
popular  mind  by  his  eloquence,  it  is  Lord  Brougham.     We  hire 
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not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  whatever  other  greatness  he  may  be 
celebrated  for  by  posterity,  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  day ;  perhaps,  witli  the  exception  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  greatest  orator  this  country  has  ever  produced* 
Certainly,  with  that  single  exception,  we  know  of  no  man  who 
combines  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  highest  and  truest  kind 
of  eloquence  as  Lord  Brougham;  none,  who  approximates  so 
nearly  to  that  greatest  of  all  orators,  whose  eloquence  Lord 
Brougham  has  so  deeply  pondered,  which  he  has  so  successfully 
illustrated,  and  with  the  spirit  of  which  he  is  so  thoroughly  im* 
bued — Demosthenes.  It  is  evident,  that  he  has  made  that  prince 
of  orators,  the  subject  of  his  intense  study,  and  that  sort  of  uncon- 
scious and  never  servile  imitation,  which  is  the  result  of  a  keen 
perception  and  profound  admiration  of  the  excellences  of  the  models 
we  propose  to  ourselves.  Nor  is  there  any  man,  so  far  as  we 
know,  whose  example  may  more  clearly  show,  in  spite  of  the 
finperficial  notions  of  some  despisers  of  rhetoric^  the  advantage 
which  must  accrue  from  having  early  imbued  the  mind  with  just 
•notions  of  what  the  highest  kind  of  eloquence  is,  and  must  be :  such 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  its  nature,  constantly,  though  imper- 
ceptibly, influences  and  guides  the  mind  in  its  efforts  to  attain  it 
But  whatever  study  and  practice  may  have  done  for  this  great 
orator,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  original  structure  of  his 
mind  is  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  that  of  him  who  ^  fulmined  over 
<  Greece.'  Possessed  of  an  intellect,  at  once  capacious  and 
acute ;  of  an  imagination  quite  strong  enough  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  concise  and  energetic  illustration,  but  not  so  strong  as  to 
suffocate  and  enfeeble  his  eloquence  with  excessive  ornament, 
or  to  induce  him  to  forget,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  so  many  orators, 
the  limits  between  eloquence  and  poetry ;  possessed  of  the  most 
tremendous  command  of  sarcasm  and  invective ;  distinguished  by 
the  utmost  intensity  and  impetuosity  of  passion;  and  uniting  with 
all  this  the  most  imperial  command  over  our  vernacular  Enghsh, — 
«n  instrument  he  seems  to  use  absolutely  at  will ;  his  eloquence 
often  exhibits  that  involved  stream  or  rapid  succession  and  inter- 
mixture of  argument,  illustration,  and  impassioned  feelings 
which  constitutes  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  Even  the 
very  structure  of  his  sentences  (making  all*allowance  for  the 
immeasurable  superiority  which  results  from  the  superior  genius 
of  the  Greek  language),  often  reminds  one  of  his  great  model. 
The  long  and  involved  periods  in  which  he  indulges  beyond  any 
other  orator  of  the  day,  and  which  are  yet  perfectly  clear  and 
perspicuous,  despite  their  length  and  intricacy, — periods  in  which 
the  meaning  seems  continually  to  grow,  and  unroll  witliout  any 
prospect  of  termination, — are  often  most  powerful ;  and  leave  one 
dim«et  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  a  language  which  from  its  want  of 
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inflexions^  is  so  little  adapted  to  this  species  of  styles  oonld  be 
made  to  such  an  extent  pliant  and  tractalue.  In  the  eztnundiniry 
compression  and  energy  too  of  expression,  in  the  very  spBring 
use  of  ornamenty  in  that  simplicity  of  diction,  which  thoee  « 
vitiated  taste  would  call  nakedness,  he  bears  a  strong  resembhiioe 
to  tlie  Greek  models.  But  though  each  single  ezpressiOD  of  awnti^ 
ment  is  often  brief  and  startlingly  energetic^  it  most  be  oonfcned, 
that  diere  are  sometimes  superfluous  repetitions  of  them.  He 
has  not,  in  this  respect  so  successfully  copied  the  modera&m 
of  his  great  master^  though  no  one  was  ever  more  seiuible 
of  this  excellence  tlian  nis  lordship;  we  mean,  that  of 
'never  over  doin^/  as  Lord  Brougnam  himself  calb  it, — 
the  being  satisfiea  with  a  single  phrase  or  word  when  it 
fully  and  forcibly  conveys  all  Siat  the  orator  means.  Lord 
Brougham  well  describes  this  in  his  celebrated  '  Inauguial  JXik' 
'course/  He  says,  ^in  nothing,  not  even  in  beautv  of  ooUoGi- 
'  tion  and  harmony  of  rhythm,  is  the  vast  superiority  of  the 

<  chaste,  vigorous,  manly  style  of  the  Greek  orators  ana  writen 
'  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  abstinent  use  of  their  prodiaieai 
^  faculties  of  expression.  A  suigle  phrase,  sometimeB  a  wovdtand 
*  the  work  is  dfone ;  the  desired  impression  is  made,  as  h  werc^ 

<  with  one  stroke,  there  being  nothmg  superfluous  inteiposed  to 
'  weaken  the  blow,  or  break  its  fall.'  Now,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  lordship  does  sometimes  ^  over-do;'  his  ezpressioii  is  too 
varied  and  ample — whether  the  result  of  his  speaking  so  mudi, 
and  often  necessarily  with  so  little  preparation,  we  cannot  my- 
Still,  we  must  confess,  that  we  think  it  is  more  frequendy  the 
fault  of  his  later  tlmn  his  earlier  efforts. 

Having  spoken  in  such  high  terms  of  Lord  Brougham  as  an 
orator,  and  even  ventured  to  do— what  we  are  sure  he  would  not 
do  for  himself — to  mention  him,  as  in  his  best  mojods,  not  UK- 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  Demosthenes,  we  must  justify  the 
audacious  praise  by  one  or  two  short  extracts,  which  are,  in  oar 
opinion,  as  truly  eloquent  as  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  oratory. 

Perhaps,  it  is  in  his  lordship's  speeches,  on  the  *  Slave-trade ' 
and  < Slavery,'  that  he  has  displayecl  the  greatest  power  and  spkii- 
doiir  of  eloquence.  'Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  very  natore 
of  tlie  topics  themselves  was  fully  calculated  to  inspire  that  illten* 
sity  of  passion  which  is  requisite  to  stimulate  the  full  eneigieo  of 
his  intellect.  It  is  to  these  speeches,  then,  that  we  shall  odtafioe 
ourselves.  We  know  of  no  invective  more  tremendous  than  dot 
which  closes  his  speech  on  negro-slavery,  delivered  in  tiie  House 
Commons,  in  1830. 

'Sir,  I  have  done  ;  I  trust  that^  at  length,  the  time,  is  oome,  when 
parliamont  will  no  loii<:;er  bear  to  be  told,  that  slavc-OHners  are  ibe 
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jest  law-givers  on  slavery  ;  no  longer  aUow  an  appeal  ftoxa  the  British 
)nblic,  to  such  communities  as  those  in  which  the  Smiths  and  Grims- 
lidls  are  persecuted  to  deaths  for  teaching  the  gospel*  to  the  n^oes ;  ahd 
Ihe  Mosses  holden  in  affectionate  respect  for  tOTture  ahd  murder :  no 
tnger  suifer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warnings^ 
Bid  fruitless  orders.  Tdl  me  not  of  rights !  talk  not  of  the  property  of 
the  planter  in  his  slaves !  I  deny  the  right !  I  acknowledge  not  the 
jjim^rty  1  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in- 
P^iellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  Xa 
^  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me 
ilClaws  that  sanction  such  a  claim !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enact** 
qnents  of  human  codes ;  the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all 
times — such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the 

g*  ^ht  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth, 
d  knowledge  ;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes ; — such  it  is  at  this 
Aatf  :  it  is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,. 
and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  will  reject  with  indignation 
the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man !  In 
tsin  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations :  the  cove, 
aants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce 
such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  !they  of  old  refer  who 
maintained  the  African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  un- 
truly; for  by  one  shameful  compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of  Blen- 
heim for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that 
infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like 
ether  pirates.  Uow  came  this  change  to  pass  ?  Not,  assuredly,  by 
|)arliament  leading  the  way ;  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  kindled  ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and 
smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds.  Nowj 
then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies  beware — ^let  the 
government  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament  beware !  The  same 
eonntry  is  once  more  awake — awake  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery ; 
the  same  indignation  kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the 
tame  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the  slave  trade :  and,  if  it  shall 
descend  again,  they,  on  whom  its  crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed 
before  I  have  warmed  them :  but  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may 
turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of  God  !* 

Not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  this  very  powerful  pas- 
sage, is  the  close  of  his  speech  on  the  slave  trade  in  1810. 

'  It  is  now  three  years  since  that  abominable  traffic  has  ceased  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and,  I  thank  God,  I  may  there- 
fore now  indulge  in  expressing  feelings  towards  it,  which  delicacy 
rather  to  the  law  than  the  trafiic,  might  befbre  that  period,  have  ren- 
dered it  proper  to  suppress.  After  a  long  and  most  unaccountable 
silence  of  the  law  on  this  head,  which  seemed  to  protect,  by  permit- 
ting, or  at  least  by  not  prohibiting  the  traffic,  it  has  now  spoken  out, 
and  the  veil  which  it  has  appeared  to  interpose  being  now  withdrawn, 
it  is  fit  to  let  our  indignation  fall  on  those  who  still  dare  to  trade  in 
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human  fleshy — ^not  merely  for  the  frauds  of  commoa  smogglera^  bat  ibr 
engaging  in  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye ;  in  crimes  always  most  ini. 
quitous,  even  when  not  illegal ;  but  which  bow  are  as  oontraTy  to  kw 
as  they  have  ever  been  to  honesty  and  justice.     I  must  protest  londij 
against  the  abuse  of  language^  which  allows  such  men  to  call  tbem- 
selves  traders  or  merchants.     It  is  not  commerce,  but  crime,  that  thqr 
are  driving.     I  too  well  know,   and  too  highly  respect,  that  nuit 
honourable  and  useful  pursuit,  that  commoroe  whose  province  it  k  to 
humanise  and  pacify  the  world — so  alien  in  its  nature  to  violenee  sal 
fraud — so  formed  to  flourish  in  peace  and  in  honesty — so  insepmUf' 
connected  with  freedom,  and  good  will,  and  fair  dealing, — I  deem  tsi' 
highly  of  it  to  endure  that  its  name  should,  by  a  strange  pervenin, ' 
be  prostituted  to  the  use  of  men  who  live  by  treachery,  rapine,  tortme, 
and  murder,  and  are  habitually  practising  the  worst  oif  crimes  (or  the- 
basest  of  purposes.     When  I  say  murder,  I  speak  literally  aad  id- 
visedly.     I  mean  to  use  no  figurative  phrase,  and  1  know  I  am  goihj 
of  no  exaggeration.     I  am  speaking  of  the  worst  form  of  that  erinWi 
Fur  ordinary  murders  there  may  even  be  some  excuse.      Revenge  msv 
have  arisen  from  the  excess  of  feelings  honourable  in  themaelvei.    A 
murder  of  hatred,  or  cruelty,  or  mere  blood-thirstiness,  can  only  be  im- 
puted to  a  deprivation  of  reason.     But  here  we  have  to  do  with  oodt, 
deliberate,  mercenary  murder ;  nay,  worse  than  this ;  for  the  roffiitt 
who  go  on  the  highway,  or  the  pirates  who  infest  the  seas,  at  lesit  ei- 
pose  their  persons,  and  by  their  courage,  throw  a  kind  of  fake  skn 
over  their  crimes.     But  these  uTetches  dare  not  do  this.     They  en- 
ploy  others  as  base  as  themselves,  only  that  they  are  less  cowardlT ; 
they  set  on  men  to  rob  and  kill,  in  whose  spoils  they  axe  rasdy  to 
share,  though  not  in  their  dangers.     Traders,  or  mendiants,  do  they 
presume  to  call  themselves  ?  and  in  cities  like  London  and  Livcrpoi( 
the  very  creations  of  honest  trades  ?     1  will  give  them  the  right 
at  length,  and  call  them  cowardly  suborners  of  piracy  and 
murder  !     Seeing  this  determination,  on  the  part  of  theai 
persons,  to  elude  the  Abolition  Act,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  ask, 
I  conclude,  whether  any  means  can  be  devised  for  its  nuve  d 
execution.    I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  obtaining  from  the  Rvti^i 
guese  government,  either  in  perpetuity,  or  fcnr  a  term  of  yesay  te> 
island  of  Bissao,  situated  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  oolj  faiMi 
settlement  in  that  quarter  where  our  commerce  chiefly  lies.    U| 
cession  would  leave  us  a  coast  of  500  miles  extent,  wholly  muftof- 
rupted,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  destruction  of  the  dare  tn£caL 
that  part  of  Africa.    I  would  next  remark  that  the  number  of  cnkisp 
employed  on  the  African  coast  is  too  scanty.     It  is  thither,  and  art  to" 
America,  that  vessels  intended  to  detect  slave  traders  should  be  Sfirii; 
because  a  slave  ship  must  remain  for  some  weeks  on  the  coast  toMtii 
her  cargo,  whereas  she  could  run  into  her  port  of  destinatioit  v'db 
West  Indies  in  a  night,  and  thus  escape  detection;  yet,  to  vMtoll^ 
coast  so  extensive  as  the  African,  we  had  never  above  two^  and 
have  only  one  cruiser.     I  would  recommend,  that  the  ships  this 
ployed  should  be  of  a  light  construction  and  small  draught  ^rf  m 
that  they  may  cross  the  bars  of  the  harbours,  in  order  to  fidlmr  the 
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slave-ships  into  the  shallows  and  creeks,  and  up  the  months  of  riyers, 
and  also  that  they  should  be  well  manned  and  provided  with  boats^  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  would  be  impossible  to  employ  six  or  seven  light 
ships  better  than  on  such  a  service.  It  is  even  more  economical  to 
employ  a  sufficient  number;  the  occasion  for  them  would,  by  this 
means,  speedily  cease!  Once  root  out  the  trade,  and  there  is  little 
fear  of  its  again  springing  up.  The  industry  and  capital  required  by 
it  will  find  out  other  vents.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  persons 
efigaged  in  it  ^vill  seek  the  different  channels  which  will  continue  open. 
Some  of  them  will  naturally  go  on  the  highway,  while  others  will  be- 
take themselves  to  piracy,  and  the  law  might,  in  due  time,  dispose  of 
them. 

*  But  I  should  not  do  justice  either  to  my  own  sentiments  or  to  the 
great  cause  which  I  am  maintaining,  were  I  to  stop  here.  All  the 
measures  I  have  mentioned  are  mere  expedients— mere  make-shifts  and 
palliatives,  compared  with  the  real  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  grand 
eril,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  now  fiill  time  to  apply. 
E  should,  indeed  have  been  inclined  to  call  the  idea  of  stopping  such  a 
traffic  by  pecuniary  penalties,  an  absurdity  and  inconsistency,  had  it 
act  been  adopted  by  parliament,  and  were  I  not  also  persuaded  that  in 
snch  cases  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  by  steps,  and  often  to  do  what  we  / 

can,  rather  than  attempt  what  we  wish While  you  levy 

your  pence,  the  wholesale  dealers  in  blood  and  torture  pocket  their 
pounds,  and  laugh  at  your  two-penny  penalty.' 

But  it  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  give  some  account  of 
the  contents  of  these  portly  and  well-filled  volumes.  A  large 
portion  of  them  has  appeared  before,  though  never  in  so  authentic 
a  form.  The  principal  feature  of  the  work,  however,  consists  in 
the  ^Introductions/  by  which  most  of  the  speeches  are  prefaced^ 
and  which  cannot  occupy  much  less  than  one  volume  out  of  the 
four.  These  '  Introductions  '  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  ques* 
tions  to  which  the  speeches  relate — the  circumstances  under 
which  the  said  speeches  were  delivered — and,  above  all,  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  the  parties  who  took  a  principal  share  in  the 
anestions  they  discuss.  Thus,  in  these  volumes,  (embracing  as 
ley  do  speeches  on  almost  all  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the 
country,)  we  have  portraits,  and  from  a  first-rate  artist,  of  a  large 
number  of  Lord  Brougham's  political  contemporaries.  They  are 
many  of  them  distinguished  by  great  discrimination  and  strength 
of  colouring.  We  shall  select  two  or  three  of  them,  after  we 
liave  briefly  enumerated  the  contents  of  the  four  volumes. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  speech  on  Military  Flogging;  the 
celebrated  defence  of  Queen  Caroline ;  the  argument  for  the 
Queen's  Coronation ;  the  speech  against  the  Rev.  Richard 
Blacow,  for  libelling  the  Queen ;  on  certain  alleged  libels  against 
the  Durham  clergy ;  a  dissertation  on  the  Law  of  Libel ;  parlia- 
mentary speeches  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures ;  Agricultural 
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and  Manufacturing  Dbtricts;  the  Army  Estimatei^  and  ^  H^y 
Alliance.  ^  ■   . .:    i 

The  second  volume  contains  numerous  qpeeohes  oq  SbnrfNf* 
Law  Reform,  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  :    ' 

The  third  volume  contains  various  speeches  and  addreaaaa,  ht 
and  out  of  Parliamenty  on  the  subject  of  Education,  tog»fetiber  will 
the  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  the  Abuse  of  Qiaridei^  wok 
the  celebrated  inaugural  discourse  at  Glasgow  Unmnil 
upon  Scotch  Parliamentary  and  Burgh  Reform,  and  oii  ~ 
Municipal  Reform;  a  discourse  on  the  Law  of  Marriage^  Dli 
and  Legitimacy ;  speech  on  the  Scotch  Marriage  and  Diraiee 
Bill ;  speeches  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  and  an  address  on  the  BMbM 
blishment  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Tlie  fourth  volume  contains  speeches  on  the  Afiaiiil  of  IrehiMf 
at  the  Grey  Festival ;  on  the  Change  of  Ministry  in  18S4i  M 
Uie  Business  of  Parliament;  on  the  ^Maltreatment^  oithe-J^fj^ 
American  Colonies :  on  the  Civil  List,  and  on  Privilege  pf  Am 
liament  The  volume  concludes  with  a  dissertation  on>  lha> 
Eloquence  of  the  Ancients ;  to  which  is  subjoined  an  AppeAdiir 
containing  illustrations  and  translations. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two*  fipoili  As 
Historical  Introductions,  the  whole  ot  which  they  wiU  find  O^' 
ceedingly  racy  and  entertaining,  abounding  with  ingenious  M 
often  profound  reflections,  and  interesting  anecdote.  ThA  Ail 
portrait  shall  be  that  of  Lord  Castiereagh. 

'  Few  men  of  more  limited  capacity,  or  more  meagre  acqaireoMaM 
than  Lord  Castiereagh  possessed,  had  before  his  time  ever  risen  tm  amj- 
station  of  eminence  in  our  free  country  ;  fewer  still  have  long  retuMS 
it  in  a  state,  where  mere  court  intrigue  and  prinody  fkvmir  havfilt 
little  to  do  with  men*8  advancement.  But  we  have  lived  to  aee  pm 
S0Q8  of  more  obscure  merit  than  Lord  Castiereagh  rise  to  equaLsMM 
in  this  coimtry.  Of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  and  beeoma  |lll» 
sessed  of  business-like  talents  by  long  experience,  he  was  a  penofrsl 
the  most  common-place  abilities.  He  had  a  reasonable  qnifVaHi  ii 
apprehension  and  clearness  of  understanding,  but  nothing  briUiaiil^ 
in  any  way  admirable  marked  either  his  conceptions  or  his  daaHfalllt 
Nay,  to  judge  of  his  intellect  by  his  eloquence,  we  should  nrrtaiito 
have  formed  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  its  perspicacity.  Fqr^  |kiii||^li 
was  hardly  possible  to  underrate  its  extent  or  rnmprrhnniifiwiilij  Ik 
was  very  far  from  being  confused  and  perplexed  in  the  propofftianrf 
his  sentences ;  and  the  listener  who  knew  how  distinctly  the  *  ^^ 
could  form  his  plana,  and  how  clearly  his  ideas  were  kaown  ia 
might,  comparing  small  things  with  great,  be  reminded  of  tbe 
ous  contrast  between  the  distinctness  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
ing,  and  the  hoi)elcss  confusion  and  oliscurity  of  his  speeck  Nst- 
1»c8ides,  ever  attained  the  station  of  a  regular  debater  m 
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with  snch  an  enfire  want  of  all  claftslcnl  accomplishment,  or  indeed  of 
hU  literary  provision  whatsoever.  While  he  never  showed  the  least 
•jonptoms  of  an  information  extending  beyond  the  more  recent  volumes 
odF  the  parliamentary  debates,  or  possibly  the  files  of  the  newspapers 
•nly^  his  diction  set  all  imitation,  perhaps  all  deBcription,  at  defiance. 
It  was  with  some  an  amusement  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  their 
Unavoidable  attendance  upon  the  poor^  tawdry,  ravelled  thread  of  hia 
wirry  discourse,  to  collect  a  kind  of  ana  from  the  fragments  of  mixed> 
Incongruous,  and  disjointed  images  that  frequently  appeared  in  it, 
'  The  features  of  the  clause' — *  the  ignorant  impatience  of  the  relaxa- 
fion  of  taxation' — 'sets  of  circumstances  coming  up  and  circumstances 

foing  down* — 'men  turning  their  backs  upon  themselves' — 'the 
onorable  and  learned  gentlemen's  wedge  getting  into  the  loyal  feelings 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  * — '  the  constitutional  principle  wound  up 
hi  the  bowels' of  the  monarchical  principle' — 'the  Herculean  labour  of 
the  honorable  and  learned  member,  who  will  find  himself  quite  disap^- 
{tainted  when  he  has  at  last  brought  forth  his  Hercules ' — (by  a  slight 
confounding  of  the  mother's  labour  who  produced  that  hero,  with  his 
own  exploits  which  gained  him  immortality) — ^these  are  but  a  few,  and 
not  the  richest  samples,  by  any  means,  of  a  rhetoric  which  often  bafiled 
alike  the  gravity  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the  art  of  the  reporter, 
and  left  the  wondering  audience  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  any  one 
oould  ever  exist,  endowed  with  humbler  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
orator.  Wherefore,  when  the  Tory  party,  'having  a  devil,'  preferred 
him  to  Mr.  Canning  for  their  leader,  all  men  naturally  expected  that 
he  would  entirely  fail  to  command  even  the  attendimce  of  the  House 
while  he  addressed  it ;  and  that  the  benches,  empty  during  his  time, 
would  only  be  replenished  when  his  highly  gifted  competitor  rose. 
They  were  greatly  deceived  ;  they  underrated  the  eflfect  of  place  and 
power ;  they  forgot  that  the  representative  of  a  government  speaks 
•ias  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.'  But  they  also  forgot 
that  Lord  Costlereagh  had  some  qualities  well  fitted  to  conciliate 
fiivour,  and  even  to  provoke  admiration,  in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
Uke  eloquence.  He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  man ;  the  very  courage 
with  which  he  exposed  himself  unabashed  to  the  most  critical  audience 
in  the  world,  while  incapable  of  uttering  two  sentences  of  any  thing 
But  the  meanest  matter,  in  the  most  wretched  language ;  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  faced  the  greatest  difficulties  of  a  question ;  the  un- 
flinching perseverance  with  which  he  went  through  a  whole  subject,, 
leaving  untouched  not  one  of  the  adverse  arguments,  however  forcibly 
and  felicitously  they  had  been  urged,  neither  daunted  by  recollecting 
the  impression  just  made  by  his  antagonist's  brilliant  display,  nor 
damped  by  consciousness  of  the  very  rags  in  which  he  noM'  presented 
himself — all  this  made  him  upon  the  whole  rather  a  favorite  with  the 
andience  whose  patience  he  was  taxing  mercilessly,  and  whose  gravity 
ho  ever  and  anon  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  Nor  can  any  one  have 
forgotten  the  kind  of  pride  that  mantled  on  the  fronts  of  the  Tory 
phalanx,  when,  after  being  overwhelmed  with  the  powerful  fire  of  the 
Whig  opposition,  or  galled  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of  the  mountain, 
or  harassed  by  the  splendid  displays  of  Mr.  Canning,  their  choeea 
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leader  stood  forth,  and  presenting  the  graces  of  his  eminently  patridin 
figure^  tiung  open  his  coat,  displayed  an  azure  ribl)on  traversing  a  snow- 
white  chesty  and  declared  'his  high  satisfaction  that  he  could  now  meet 
the  charges  against  him  face  to  face^  and  repel  with  indignation  ail  that 
his  adversaries  had  been  bold  and  rash  enough  to  advance.* 

We  must  not  witlihold  from  our  readers  the  following  noble 
tribute  to  tlie  eloquence  of  Wilberforce : 

'  His  eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order.  It  was  persuasive  and 
pathetic  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  it  was  occasionally  bold  and  im- 
passioned, animated  with  the  inspiration  which  deep  feeling  ilone  can 
breathe  into  spoken  thought,  chastened  by  a  pure  taste,  varied  by  ex- 
tensive information,  enriched  bv  classical  allusion^  sometimes  elevated 
by  the  more  sublime  topics  of  holy  writ— the  thoughts 

'  That  wrapt  Isaiah's  hallowed  soul  in  fitG,' 

Pew  passages  can  be  cited  in  the  oratory  of  modern  times  of  a  more 
electrical  effect  than  the  singularly  felicitous  and  striking  allusion  to 
IMr.  Pitt's  resisting  the  torrent  of  Jacobin  principles  :  '  He  stui»d  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague  wus  staid/  The  singu. 
lar  kindness,  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  wholly  free  frum 
gall,  from  vanity,  or  any  selfish  feeling,  kept  him  from  indulging  in 
any  of  the  vituperative  branches  of  rhetoric ;  but  a  memorable  instance 
showed  that  it  was  any  thing  rather  than  the  want  of  force  which  held 
him  off  from  the  use  of  the  weapons  so  often  in  almost  all  other  men'* 
hands.  When  a  well  knoi^^n  popular  member  thought  fit  to  designate 
him  repeatedly,  and  very  irregularly,  as  the  'honorable  and  religiouJi 
gentleman,'  not  because  lie  was  ashamed  of  the  cross  he  gloried  in,  but 
because  he  felt  indignant  at  any  one  in  the  British  senate  deemiojc 
piety  a  matter  of  imjiutation,  he  poured  out  a  tone  of  sarcasm  whidk 
mme  who  heard  it  can  ever  forget.  A  common  friend  of  the  partift 
having  remarked  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  beside  whom  he  sat,  that  thii 
greatly  outmatched  Pitt  himself,  the  great  master  of  sarcasm,  the  repl/ 
of  that  great  man,  and  just  observer,  was  worthy  to  be  remarked: 
'  Yes,'  said  he,  '  it  is  the  most  striking  thing  I  almost  ever  heard ;  hot 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  more  singular  proof  of  Wilberforce's  Wrtue  than  d 
his  genius,  for  who  but  he  ever  was  possessed  of  such  a  fcirmidable 
weapon,  and  never  used  it  ?'  Against  all  these  accomplishments  of  a 
finished  orator  there  was  little  to  set  on  the  other  side.  A  feeble  oon- 
stitution,  which  made  him  say,  all  his  life,  that  he  never  wea  either 
well  or  ill ;  a  voice  sweetly  musical  beyond  that  of  most  men,  and  vi 
great  compass  also,  but  sometimes  degenerating  into  a  whine  ;  a  figuK 
exceedingly  undignified  and  ungraceful,  though  the  features  of  the  hot 
were  singularly  expressive  ;  and  a  want  of  amdensntion,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  esf)ecially  la])sing  into  digression,  and  ill  calculated  fur  a 
very  business-like  audience,  like  the  House  of  Commons ;  mavbe  mited  a* 
the  only  drawbacks  which  kept  him  out  of  the  very  first  place  asatms 
the  first  speakers  of  his  age,  whom,  in  pathos,  and  also  in  graoefol  and 
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easy,  and  perfectly  elegant  diction,  as  well  as  haraionions  periods,  he 
unquestionably  excelled.  The  influence  which  the  member  for  York-^ 
shire  always  commanded  in  the  old  parliament — the  great  weight  which 
the  head,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  powerful  religious  sect,  possessed 
in  the  country — would  have  given  extraordinary  authority  in  the  senate 
to  one  of  far  inferior  personal  endowments.  But  when  these  partly 
accidental  circumstances  were  added  to  his  powers,  and  when  the  whole 
were  used  and  applied  M'ith  the  habits  of  industry  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  one  of  his  extreme  temperance  in  every  respect,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  one  bringing  a  greater  force  to  any  cause  which  he 
might  espouse.' 

We  must  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  following  sketch  of 
Sir  James  ^Mackintosh.  We  should  have  much  liked  to  give  the 
full-length  portrait  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  (in  many  respects  the 
most  finished  of  the  whole  gallery,)  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted entire. 


'  To  the  great  subject  of  the  criminal  law.  Sir  James  Mackintosli 
brought  a  mind  well  versed  in  the  general  principles  of  legal  science  j 
em  acquaintance  with  ethical  philosophy,  indeed  with  every  department 
[>f  philosophy,  perhaps  unequalled  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  the 
dngulnr  advantage  of  having  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  His  mind  was,  besides,  stored  with  various 
knowledge,  as  well  practical  as  scientific,  and,  although  he  had  never 
cultivated  the  exacter  sciences  since  his  early  years,  yet  his  original 
profession  of  a  physician  made  the  doctrines  of  natural  philosophy 
familiar  to  him ;  and  if  it  has  been  said,  and  justly  said,  that  ao  man 
can  be  thoroughly  aa|uainted  with  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  \%ith« 
out  having  some  skill  in  the  others  also,  to  no  department  of  study  is 
this  remark  so  applicable  as  to  that  of  jurisprudence,  which  pushes  its 
Toots  into  all  the  grounds  of  human  science,  and  spreads  its  branches 
orer  every  object  that  concerns  mankind.  He  ^vas  the  better  prepared 
far  successfully  accomplishing  the  task  which  he  undertook,  by  the  sia.* 
gular  absence  of  all  personal  virulence,  and  even  factious  vehemence, 
which  had  uniformly  marked  his  course  both  in  public  and  private  life: 
it  reconciled  to  him  those  from  whom  he  most  widely  diflered  in  his 
"Opinions,  and  tended  greatly  to  disarm  the  opposition  with  which  his 
efforts  as  a  reformer  were  sure  to  meet,  especially  among  the  members 
of  his  own  profession.  This  quality,  together  with  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  criminal  judge,  more  than  C(mipensated  for  his  inferiority  in 
weight  as  a  legal  authority,  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  who,  although 
lie  stood  so  far  at  the  head  of  the  bar  as  to  have  nothing  like  a  com- 
petitor, had  yet  confined  his  ])ractice  chiefly  to  the  courts  of  equity,  and 
whose  superior  influence  as  a  statesman  and  a  debater,  might  suffer 
some  diminution  from  the  opposition  his  more  severe  demeanour  was 
apt  to  raise. 

*  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  were  to  be  set  the  weaknesses; 
most  of  them  amiable  or  accidental  in  their  origin,  some  of  whieh 
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feeUed  his  character,  while  others  crippled  his  exerdons.  His  oonsU- 
tution,  never  robust,  had  suffered  materially  from  his  resideQce  in  India. 
He  entered  parliament  late  in  life,  and  although  always  a  most  able  and 
well-informed  speaker,  occasionally  capable  of  astonishing  his  aodieoa 
by  displays  of  tiie  most  brilliant  kind,  he  never  showed  any  powers  •■ 
a  debater,  and,  being  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  an  orator,  was  wtiL 
even  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  which  elfX|uenoe  abwe 
makes ;  while,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  in  all  that  relatsd  to 
the  details  of  measures,  or  the  conducting  them  through  parlinrnflfti 
he  was  singularly  helpless  and  iueflicient  It  must  also  be  admittfj 
that  his  mild  deportment,  his  candid  turn  of  mind,  and  the  aentl5i 
ness  of  his  nature,  while  they  might  disarm  the  anger  of  some  aoTem- 
ries,  were  calculated  to  relax  the  zeal  of  many  friends ;  and  he  ivm 
extremely  deficient  both  in  that  political  courage  which  inapires  ooafp 
dence  in  allies,  while  it  bears  down  the  resistance  of  enemiety  and  m 
that  pomptitude,  the  gift  of  natural  quickness,  combined  witk  1ob|: 
practice,  which  never  suffers  an  advantage  to  be  lost,  and  tarns  mn 
a  disaster  to  account.  His  style  of  speaking,  too,  was  ratker  cf  the 
epideiclic,  or  exhibitory,  than  of  the  argumentative  kind;  and,  aslp* 
habitual  good  nature  led  him  not  only  to  avoid  vehement  attacks^  btf 
to  indulge  in  a  somewhat  lavish  measure  of  commendation,  offence 
given  friends  more  than  ever  enemies  were  won  over.  Even  his 
celebrated  performances  were  less  remarkable  for  reasoning  than  tm 
dissertation ;  the  greatest  speech  he  ever  made— nor  was  there,  enr 
one  more  eminently  striking  and  successful  delivered  in  parliameat*— 
the  speech  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  in  1819 — although  abound- 
ing in  the  most  profound  remarks,  and  the  most  enlarged  Tiews  af 
policy  and  of  general  law,  clothed  in  the  happiest  language,  and  en- 
lightened by  the  most  felicitous  illustration,  was  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cism of  some  judges  of  eloquence,  as  defective  in  the  grand  esientitl 
of  argument,  and  of  that  rapid  and  vehement  declamation  which  fix» 
the  hearers'  attention  upon  the  subject,  making  the  speaker  be  forgot- 
ten, and  leaving  his  art  concealed. 

'Against  the  purity  of  this  eminent  person's  public  oonduct,  no 
charge  whatever  was  ever  fairly  brought.  Few  men,  indeed,  ercr 
made  greater  sacrifices  to  his  principles  while  his  party  was  excluded 
from  power,  or  were  less  rewarded  for  them  when  that  party  was  ad- 
mitted to  office.  He  had  early  joined  ^vith  those  whose  sanguine  hopck 
led  them  to  favour  the  French  revolution,  and  kept  them  bHnd  for  t 
sea.son  to  the  enormities  of  its  authors.  His  '  vindiciae  GalKcK,'  "A 
work  of  consummate  ability,  was  the  offering  which  he  then  nade  Ofc 
the  altar  of  the  divinity  whom  he  worshipped.  With  xnoet  flood  flAB» 
he  afterwards  agreed  in  repudiating  indignantly,  and  aa  if  nnniiari  rf 
his  former  friendship,  all  alliance  with  the  Jacobin  party ;  nor  Blfhwit 
he  went  perhaps  somewhat  farther  in  his  recantation  than  odwn  «ai 
never  had  bowed  at  the  same  shrine,  could  he  be  said  ever  ta  htw 
swerved  from  those  lil>eral  principles  which  were  the  pamifln  «f  Ui 
early  aud  the  guide  of  his  riper  years.  Upon  his  return  from  India,  hr 
at  once  refused  the  most  flattering  offers  of  place  from  Lord  Liver* 
pool's  government,  and  he  persevered  with  the  whig  party,  in  a  laPi 


Afad  apparently  hopeless  oppodtimi  to  tlw  end  sf  tfrtirar^-nld  ftiioDgb 
'fifteen  years  of  tKe  ensuing  pesee.  At  iestgAi,  tbepntyfarvblflbSlB 
4urd  laerificed  so  much  aucmeded  to  pover,  and  be,  tMiufa,  ■miag  tile 
^WTf  lirst  of  its  most  distinguuhed  mevberB,  iiniii  iiTiiiirit  (iiliicilii 
^Wasted  over,  while  men  of  little  faniet  others  of  barHyairf- merit-K 
41],  and  not  a  few  of  Tory  principles  till  the  mentenl:  of  the  gvnr&. 
%init  being  fonned,  were  hfced  over  his  bead,  md  |daiited  in  the 
Ifabinet  of  the  Whigs.  In  that  cabinet,  indeed,  Aa«  must  have  bam 
<4(nn«  who  conld  not,  with  a  steady  coontenancs,  look  down  «pon  hiln 
WUs  exelnded,  while  they  were  admitted  to  unexpected  power.     Hk 

eWliuent,  accordingly,  has  formed  one  of  the  greatest  charges  sgkirilt 
*#«§  whole  arrangementa  then  made ;  but  Joatiee  reqnim  tlat  Ltad 
4Key  should  be  acquitted  of  all  blame  in  this  reapeot;  tat  he  bid 
^bter  been  in  any  habits  either  of  personal  m  of  por^  bitercoaraewilfa 
4i^  James,  and  might  be  8u]^sed  to  share  in  the  ctddnesi  bnrardsldlit 
8Hifcb  some  of  ^e  older  Foxites  unjustly  and  uiMCGOiaafaly  IdL 
4Btat  even  those  members  of  the  gorernment,  who  livfdwitb''kfaiJ|i 
V^tastant  habits  of  Mendabip,  have  much  more  to  urn  In  e^lamtiatt  af 
^^'davk  passage  in  the  hisbny  of  the  part^  tttan  is  eamuMB^ 
"fciijiiiied ;  for  the  objectors  do  not  saffioiantlj  ennnder,  ^t,  vMtt 
Wr  James  Mackintosh's  health,  and  aTerskm  to  the  babita  aL  bmiiWM 
tlt^ttired  by  certain  offices,  excluded  him  frran  these,  others  an,  bf'  ia- 
Vttriable  mwrtice,  given  to  high  rank.  The  oinaaian  of  bis  being  bere 
Iftenttoned,  is  the  invaluable  service  which  he  rendered  to  tiie  canaa  at 
'-Caw  Reform  ;'  a  service  that  must  endear  his  memory  to  all  Kilighteoed 
JWiesmen  and  all  good  men,  independent  of  the  othn  as»istW|Be  St 
^Haich  the  rapid  progress  of  liberal  principles  has  to  thank  bivj  a  pnu 
jgtem  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  so  profitable  to  die  Whig  party  at  bOm 
■gfr  advantageous  to  a  select  few  of  the  Tories,  now  ming^  with  that 
4Pb^  party,  but  so  utterly  barren  of  all  benefit  wfaatovcr  to  Ait  Jasraa 
Wflckintosh  himself.' 

^<';.-  .....  i- 

Affixed  to  the  fourth  volume,  is  -a  *DinertBtioa«B  Aatjerit 
"'Eloqueace,'  which  no  one,  ba^  especiaMy,  no  speaker,  em  read 
MHtbout  profit  and  delight  It  Is,  in  a  great  measure,  sn  ezptiBfliMi 
^certain  thoughts  to  be  found  in  his  lordship's  inantrond  aiMrei!^ 
^liyered  at  his  installa6on,  as  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 
f^fere  b,  however,  one  portion  of  it  on  which  we  are  tempted  to  make 
^  remark  or  two;  not  because  we  suppose  that  the  noble  author 
meame  any  thing  to  which  we  could  not  heartilv  subscribe,  but,  be- 
fmaSf  unless  guarded  from  misconBtruction,  it  ini(r))t  lead  youns 
l^)taker8  into  error;  inducing  them  to  imaf^ne  that  tlie  high 
^gilisb  and  finish  which  the  ancients  gave  to  tlteir  oratorical 
q^miHwidong,  and  the  attention  they  paid  to  matters  oCvMyttf, 
^IIMild' be  worse  than  useless  before  a  modem  audienoe>  HeBa<y^'.ri . 
"^ikt  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  regarded  tiwir  mrt-es 
*fof)!6'of  eminent  display,  considered  it  thefr  provfaioe  tai  .ple«K 
^'^^dl  as  to  move  their  aodieniM!,  and  8ddr^kKd"thfe>aBMiabH, 
SntMtC'otily  asbearefs  44io^er«'fbt>^<t(»liivlllcM  ort>iiiWHd«^  httl^ 
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*  critics,  also,  who  wore  to  jiidj^fc  of  rhetorical  merit,  is  clear  from 

*  immberless  considerations,  some  of  whicli  must  here  be  adverted 

*  to,  in  order  to  show  that  Oratory  held  a  place  amonii^st  the 
'  Fine  Arts  properly  so  called^  and  was,  like  tliem,  an  appeal  to  the 

*  taste,  endinir  in  tlic  mere  pleasure  of  contemplation,  as  well  as  an 
'ajipeal  to  the  reason  or  the  passions,  leading  to  practical  conHe- 

*  qnenc4»s,  and  havinjj^  action  for  its  result/  In  another  plaee, 
he  sjjcaks  of  the  orator's  eloquence  bein^  ref^jirded  as  a  ^dramatic 

*  dis|)lay,  or,  at  least,  as  an  exhibition  in  which  the  audience 

*  was  to  be  pleased,  indepemlenthj  of  the  husinesH  intended  to  be 
^ prtmiotedJ  '  Ajrain,**  he  says,  'we  must  suppose,  that  the  orator 
'  luid  a  two-fold  object,  and  that  the  audience  was  gathered  fi)r 

*  another  purpose  as  well  as  that  of  being  con\nnccd — that  ihejr 
'  were  come  to  enjoy  a  critical  repast,'  &c.  This  view  he  enforces 
l>y  many  considerations,  and,  amongst  others,  by  tlie  high  finish 
and  elaboration  which  distinguish  the  oratorical  compositions  of 
the  ancients. 

Now,  wo  tliink,  that  an  important  distinction  is  to  be  made 
hero.  Tluit  innny  of  the  ancient  onitors  did  seek  to  please  and 
irnitify  their  audiences,  as  many  modern  orators  have  done,  *inde- 
••  pcndontly  of  the  business  intended  to  be  promoted,*  we  fuUyadmit 
Ijjit  we  do  not  think  that  those  who  did  this  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  moflols  of  the  tniest  eloquence,  and  that  they  failed  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  did  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  must  be 
ecpially  a<imitted,  that  the  very  greatest  of  ancient  onitors  always 
souirht,  as  e^ery  modern  orator  ought,  to  please  his  audience,  but 
only  so  far  as  it  was  strictly  subordinated  to  his  practical  end) 
never  *  independently  of  the  business  intended  to  be  promoted.' 
This  was  the  case  witli  Demosthenes.  To  attempt  the  former  ifl» 
inihu'd.  to  make  oratory  a  dramatic  display — to  do  the  hitter 
is  the  duty  of  every  orator,  but  it  is  no  'dramatic  diqilav/ 
ijor  in  strict  propriety  of  speech  can  it,  we  tliink,  be  said,  that  tie 
orator  in  so  doini»-  Jias  \\  'twofohl  object.'  We  will  attempt  to 
explain  oiir  ineafiini^  nuire  fully. 

That  the  anrients  did  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  style  of 
their  oratorical  eonipositions  than  the  moderns,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt :  and  it  may  well  become  a  question,  whether  modern 
onitors  liave  paid  onoujrii,  when  we  consider  that  by  the 
very  constitution  (>t"  jinnian  nature,  truth  itself  is  likelv  to  be 
more  reaiiijy  reeeiviMJ,  and  make  a  more  adequate  impression,  io 
proportion  ;!s  it  is  oKimIv,  lo!vil>ly.  and  harmoniously  expressed. 
When  so  expressed,  tii.re  is,  no  <l(Mibt,  a  high  plcai^ure  derived 
from  the  very  art  o1  listen; :i:^  to  the  orator,  but  it  is  hardly 
rorreet  to  >:iy.  tiiJfi  !ii'  \\\\s  w  '  two-f(»ld  object'  in  I'iew*  if  k« 
srrietly  etsntiups  liiinsi  It  v.  iiiiin  those  liini's;  seeinjf  that  his  ohjei'f 
's  still  only  to  vendor  liis  ilnnifijrs  mon^  conviiicinji^  and  more 
porsiuisivo,  by  rondoring   'ht   o\]sr»'s.sii»n  of  them  more  energetic 
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or  more   grateful;    in   other   words,   his  affecting  his  audience 
pleasurahly  is  itself  only  involved — necessarily  involved — as  a  con- 
dition ;  the  gratification  he  seeks  to  impart  being  strictly  and 
solely  that  of  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.     Now  the 
ancients — at  least,  those  whom  the  ancients  themselves  thought  the 
highest  examples  of  eloquence,  and  whom,  we  are  sure,  Lord 
Brougham  considers  so— never  went  beyond  this  in  seeking  to 
gratify  their  audiences  ;  if  they  had  done  so,  in  that  very  propor- 
tion, they  would  have  been  supposed  to  fail  of  the  real  object  and 
the  highest  merit  of  an  orator.     If  they  had  acted  thus — if  they 
had  sacrificed  force  to  beauty  of  expression — or  sought  beauty 
when   they   ought  not,  or  beyond  the  measure  in  which   they 
might  and  ought — if  they  had  indulged  in  long  and  elaborate 
similes,  merely,  because  they  were  novel  and  striking,  and  calcu- 
lated to  tickle  the  fancy — if  they  had  introduced  irrelevant  mattery 
merely  because  it  was  pleasant,  (however  beautiful  the  thoughts, 
however  exquisite  the  expression,)  they  would  have  infiiUibly  as 
much    disgusted    their   audience    as    any   modem    orator   who 
should  venture  on  a  like  experiment    Accordingly,  Demosthenes 
never  does  this — and  yet  he  imparted  higher  gratification  to  the 
critical  taste  of  his  audience  than  any  otoer  speaker,  and  was  by 
them  justly  reckoned  proudly  eminent  over  every  other.     But  it 
was  the  gratification  resulting  solely  from  a  perception  of  the  exr 
quisite  adaptation   of  the   instrument  to  the   object.     Now  as 
long  as  the  gratification  proposed  and  imparted  is  strictly  con- 
fined within  such  limits,  it  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  properly 
maintained  that  the  orator  had  a  ^  twofold  object ;'  and  such  an  ex- 
pression, if  not  guarded  and  explained,  is  apt  to  convey  a  de- 
grading and  erroneous  conception.      It  is  only  by  supposing  him 
to  do  what  many  great  orators  have  undoubtedly  but  mistakingly 
done;   it  is   only  by  supposing  him  endeavouring  to  impart  a 
pleasure  extraneous  to  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  his  elo- 
quence, that  this  representation  can  be  justified.     If  it  were  said 
of  some  machine  that  it  was  constructed  equally  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure,  and  yet  it  was  found  upon  exami- 
nation, that  every  thing  that  conduced  to  pleasure,  was  itself  only 
involved  as   a  condition  of  utility;  that    the  former  was  never 
sought,  except  so  far  as  subsidiary  to  the  latter ;  that  the  latter 
was  never  sacrificed  in  any  measure  to  the  former,  we  do  not 
tliink  it  would  be  any  longer  just  to  say,  that  it  was  constructed 
for   a  'two-fold'   object  —  but  for   one,  and  that  the  pleasure 
derived  from  it  was  merely  the  result  of  exact  and  exquisite 
adjustment   to   the   object.       In   a  word,    the  pleasure   is   not 
sought  for  or  thought  about  for  the  pleasure's   sake,   but  for 
another  and   a   higher  purpose.     There  is,   indeed,  an  exqui- 
site    pleasure,     in    listening    to    accomplished    and    powerful 
eloquence.     But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,   that  the  orator 
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really  had  a  *  twofold '  object ;  thiit  Ae  gnOificalion  be  impvli 
is  not  simply  the  result  of  his  eiidettvouritig  to  give  the  most 
effective  and  grateful  utterance  to  his  seutiments— let  w  suppoie 
him  polishing  or  adorning  beyond  these  precise  limits^  an4 
our  pleasure  is  destroyed.  But  such  gradiicatioii  as  is  invol?ed 
in  endeavouring  to  answer  the  end,  no  orator  need  be  afnid  to 
aim  at,  though  by  the  most  exact  efforts,  nor  will  any  audknoB 
be  afraid  of  yieldmg  to  it,  whether  ancient  or  modem. 

We  may  fearlessly  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  by  a  refiHS 
j»nce  to  modern  orators,  whom  Ld«  Brougham  represents,  and  jusdyi 
as  paying  so  mucli  less  attention  to  style  than  the  andenta:  but  vmi 
as  his  arguments  seem  to  imply,  would  be  sure  to  fiiil  in  their  ol^ 
ject  and  to  disgust  their  audience,  if  they  did  pay  as  much.  Lei 
us  try  the  matter  by  the  test  of  fact  and  experience.  Though 
modern  oratory  is  much  less  elaborate  than  ancient,  some  of  ifcil 
much  more  elaborate  than  tlie  rest;  nor  can  there  be  a  quertiia 
that  there  is  not  near  such  an  interval  between  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  and  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  there  is  betyMi 
that  of  Lord  Brougham  and  many  a  sensible  but  boggliajg  speaker 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  The  gratiJSo&tkm  of 
listening  to  Lord  Brougham  is  proportionate*  Now,  if  he  and 
one  of  the  said  bogglers  were  announced  as  about  to  apeak  on 
some  great  and  exciting  topic,  after  due  preparation  and  tkt 
requisite  flourish  of  trumpets,  there  caimot  be  a  question,  that  tkt 
crowds  who  would  flock  to  hear  the  one  would  be  &r  greater  ihaa 
those  to  hear  the  other ;  diat  these  multitudes,  would  go  with  a 
full  expectation  of  enjoying  a  high  intellectual  treat :  it  is  equ^f 
certain,  that  this  expectation  would  be  gratified  from  the  much  flwit 
perspicuous,  energetic,  harmonious,  and  pleasing  expression  whick 
his  lordship  would  give  to  the  very  same  topics  and  argumento  ;-^ 
a  word,  from  the  much  more  perfect  adjustment  of  the  instnunent 
to  tlie  en<l.  But  could  it  be  justly  said,  merely  because  his  hearen 
would  go  to  be  gratified  as  well  as  to  be  convinced,  that  in  pre- 
paring his  speech,  his  lordship  had  a  ^two-fold  *  object  in  view? 
8till  what  his  lordship  would  attempt  to  do,  is  all  that  DemosdwiMS 
did. — But  let  his  audience  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  will 
really  endeavouring  to  compass  a  *  two-fold '  object,  to  m/kt  I 
^  dramatic  disnhiy/  or  to  gratify  their  critical  skill ;  or,  in  ahort,  tft 
gratify  them  in  anv  way,  except  as  such  gnitification  was  neces- 
siirily  implied  in  his  endeavouring  to  ad^ipt  his  instrument  to  kii 
purpose,  and  they  would  be  disgusted;  but  this  Lord  BroodbM 
would  not  do,  nor  did  Demosthenes  ever  do  it.  In  short,  we  beUeR^ 
that  whenever  the  pleasure  sought  to  be  imparted  is  sou^it  oab 
within  the  limits  so  often  mentioned,  a  modern  audience  maH 
he  just  as  ready  to  yield  to  it  and  enjoy  it,  as  an  anoieotofw- 
aiid  heibce,  thoy  would  prefer  heiu^ing  Lord  Broughfun  Co  MW 
poor  stick,  though  that  poor  stick  should  urge  the  same  truths,  anil 


mmt  on  the  same  arguments ;  and,  we  believe,  on  the  other  band, 
that  whenever  the  pleasure  soug'ht  to  be  imparted  transgresses 
Ckese  limits,  an  ancient  audience  would  no  more  enjoy  of  it  than 
ii  modem  one :  at  all  events,  the  ancients  did  not  give  such  elo* 
tjuence  the  highest  rank,  as  is  proved  by  the  immeasurable  and 
tthoontested  superiority  which  they  awarded  to  Demosthenes,  and 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  other  orators.  It  is  as  clear  sis  the 
sun  at  noon-Klay,  that  an  audience,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  feel 
disposed  to  enjoy,  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy,  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  which  eloquence  can  impart,  provided  it  is  still  only  the 
iWBult  of  a  skilful  attempt  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
speaker's  sentiments.  If  then,  by  saying,  ^that  they  had  a 
^two-fold  object  in  view,'  Lord  Brougham  merely  means,  that  th^ 
ABoient  orator  endeavoured  to  render  his  eloquence  as  perspicuous, 
ibifcible,  and  harmonious  as  possible ;  but  that  there  was  to  be 
nothing  extraneous  introduced  for  effect^  no  simile  for  simile's 
iake,  nothing  redundant, — we  quite  subscribe  to  his  notion, 
chough  we  cannot  approve  of  the  expressions  in  which  he  has 
ijiought  proper  to  convey  it;  and  if  this  really  involve  a  *two* 
*fold  object,'  then  we  can  only  say,  that  whatever  the  differ- 
ences between  ancient  and  modem  eloquence,  any  modem 
orator  may  as  blamelessly,  nay,  as  successfully  adopt  *  the  same 
two-fold  object,'  as  an  ancient  one.  We  are  rather  of  Hume's 
c^inion,  (and  we  know  his  lordship   will  agree  with  us,)  that 

*  could   the   eloquence  of  Demosthenes   be   copied,    its  success 

*  would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  assembly.*  Lord  Brougham 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  can  well  do  except  Demosthenes 
himself,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  a  word,  the  mean- 
ing of  his  lordship  is  best  interpreted  by  himself  in  this  very 
Dissertation.     He  there  says : — 

*  So,    too/    says    he^   describing   the   eloquence   of   Demosthenes, 
'  there  is  no  coining  back  on  the  same  groimd,  any  more  than  any  lin- 
gering over  it.     Why  should  he  come  buck  over  a  territory  that  he  has 
jjready  laid  waste — where  the  consuming  fire  has  left  not  a  blade  of 
gra^s  ?  All  is  done  at  once  ;  but  the  blow  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  single,  and 
leaves  not  anything  to  do.     There  is  nothing  superfluous — nothing  for 
mere  speaking's  sake — no  topic  that  can  be  spared  by  the  exigency  of 
the  business  in  hand ;  so^  too,  there  seems  none  that  can  be  added — for 
every  thing  is  there  and  in  its  place.     So,  in  the  diction,  there  .is  not 
a  word  that  could  be  added  without  weakening  or  taken  away  without 
marring,  or  altered  without  changing  its  nature,  and  impairing  the 
character  of  the  whole  exquisite  texture,  the   work  of  a  consummate 
art  th'.it  never  for  a  moment  appears,  nor  ever  suffers  the  mind  to 
wander  from  the  subject  and  fix  itself  on  the  speaker.     All  is  at  each 
instant  moving  forward,  regardless  of  every  obstacle.  *     •     ♦, 

*  No  sacrifice,  even  the  smallest,  is  ever  made  to  effect — nor  can  the 
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Im*  whenever  the  pleasure  sought  to  he  im^paxtei  tmu^reMUi 
bsse  limits,  an  ancieint  audience  would  no  more  ^njoy  of  itthilii 
IQBodem'  one:  at  all  events,  the  ancients  did  not  give  such  eloi> 
pneiioe  the  highest  rank,  as  is  proved  bvtbeimttieasorable  and 
rtidentested  superiority  which  they  liwarded  to  Demostben^,  and 
il0  Comparative  obscurity  of  oth^<  orators.  -  It  lis  aa  clear  ^ito  tlia 
vn  at  noon^day,  that  an  audience,  whether  ancient  or  modetttyfeel 
H^fwsed  to  enjoy,  and  have  a  right  to  enjoy,  the  most  exqitisite 
pffaiiisure  which  eloquence  can  impart,  pi^ovided  h  is  still  only  tbe 
tuhilt  of  a  skilful  attempt  to  give  aaequale  oxpression  tpi  jlui 
ifkaker's  sentiments,  if  then,  by  saying,  <  that  they-  h$tk  -■% 
iBldlro-fold  object  in  view,'  Lord  Brougham  merely  means,  thatitb^ 
Igoietit  orator  endeavoured  to  render  his  eloquemxi  as  pefSpiciioafl^ 
lb#^Me,  and  harmonious  as  possible;  but'  that  there  was  tbte 
IMfaing  extraneous  introduced  for  effedf  n6  simile  for^siiiiii^s 
pke^'  nothing  redundant, — ^we  quite  subscribe  to  his  nottoil^ 
hovfgfh  we  cannot  approve  of  the  expressions  in  which  "h^  bab 
JUugbt  proper  to  convey  it;  and  if  this  really  involve  <a ^  tw^ 
kfirff  object,'  then  we  can  only  say,  that  whatever  the  diffefih- 
moes  between  ancient  and  modem  eloquence,  any  modem 
mtbr  may  as  blamelessly,  nay,  as  successfoUy  adopt  <  the  same 
Hfo-fold  object,'  as  an  ancient  one.  We  are  rather  of  Hnme^s 
ll^nion,  (and  we  know  his  lordship  will  agree  with  us,)  that 
ftwnld  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  be  cc^ied,  its  success 
iW^uld  be  infallible  over  a  modern  assembly/  Lord  Broi^ham 
|Us  done  as  much  as  any  man  can  well  do  except  Demosthenes 
limself,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  a  word,  the  m^an* 
iw  of  his  lordship  is  best  interpreted  by  himself  in  this  very 
Chssertation.     He  there  says : — 

ifQo^  too/  says  be^  describing  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
^here  is  no  coming  back  on  the  same  ground,  any  more  than  any  lin- 
^^ng  over  it.  Why  should  he  come  back  over  a  territory  that  he  has 
^foady  laid  waste — where  the  conssuming  fire  has  left  not  a  blade  of 
g^Bs  ?  All  is  done  at  once  ;  but  the  blow  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  single,  and 
eaves  not  anything  to  do.  There  is  nothing  superfluous — nothing  for 
aere  speaking's  sake — no  topic  that  can  be  spared  by  the  exigency  of 
jde  business  in  hand ;  so^  too,  there  seems  none  that  can  be  added-;-for 
vvery  thing  is  there  and  in  its  place.  So,  in  the  diction,  there  Js  not 
[*Wiprd  that  could  be  added  without  weakening  or  taken  away  without 
Abrring,  or  altered  without  changing  its  nature,  and  impairing  the 
jliaracter  of  the  whole  exquisite  texture,  the  work  of  a  consummate 
M  that  never  for  a  moment  appears,  nor  ever  suffers  the  mind  to 
iHuider  from  the  subject  and  fix  itself  on  the  speaker.  All  is  at  eadi 
liStairt  moving  forward,  regardless  of  every  obstacle.  *  •  ♦, 
II <*  ^o  sacrifice,  even  the  smallest,  is  eVer  made  to  effect— -nor  ean^tbe 
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lu'firer  ever  stop,  for  an  instiiiit,  to  contem])late,  or  to  admire,  or  thnnr 
away  a  tlioiiglit  u])(»n  the  ^reat  artist,  till  all  is  over,  and  the  |raiue 
jrivt's  tiiiio  to  recover  his  breatli.* 

Trill Vj  in  whatever  w'ay  a  man,  eloquent  after  this  fashion,  con- 
templated a  *  two-fold  object,*  a  modern  might  follow  his  example 
without  much  dan^i^er  of  having  his  eloquence  regarded  as  a 
'  dramatic  display/ 

That  there  aie  and  must  be  many  great  differences  between 
aucienr  and  modern  oratory,  arising  out  of  the  difference  between 
the  assemblies  for  the  most  part  addressed,  and  the  habits  of 
society;  that  the  severer  critical  taste  of  the  ancients  demanded  a 
correspondent  finish  and  chasteness  of  composition;  that  the 
]>opular  character  of  the  auditories  and  the  general  freedom  of 
manners  permitted  a  greater  license  of  invective  and  declama- 
tion ;  that  these,  and  other  differences  which  might  easily  l» 
pointed  out  between  ancient  and  modern  oratory,  must  ever  exist, 
we  readily  admit ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  fact,  that  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is,  all  those  qualities  of 
stylo  that  really  conduced  to  the  power  of  ancient  eloquence, 
and  made  it  effective,  would  be  to  the  full  as  effective  now;  the 
siime  attempts  to  inspire  pleasurable  emotions  by  the  whole 
structure  of  the  composition  (provided  those  attempts  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  limits  so  often  mentioned),  would 
be  still  as  acceptable  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  DemostheneSi 
All  this,  Lord  Brougham  expressly  and  repeatedly  admits — 
clearly  proving,  that  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
his  lordship  and  ourselves,  but  still  serving,  in  our  opinion,  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  rei)resenting  the  ancient  orator  as  *  having 
'  a  two-fohl  object,'  or  of  likening  his  oratorical  exhibition  to  a 
••  dniinatic  dis])lay.'  Thus  his  lordship  says,  with  great  beauty  and 
trullu  *  (hat  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  a  speaker  who 
*-  thinks  to  lower  his  composition  in  (>rder  to  accommodate  himself 
'to  the  ta>tes  and  habits  of  the  audience,  when  addressing  the  muld- 
'  tilde  will  find  that  he  commits  a  grievous  mistake;'  that  'even  the 
'  graces  of  com])ositi()n  are  not  thrown  away  upon  such  auditors;' 
Mhat  clear,  strong,  terse,  yet  natural  and  not  stnuned  expressions ; 
*"  hnppy  antitheses;  a]>t  comparisons;  forms  of  speech  that  are 
*  liarnral  without  being  obvious  ;  harmonious  periods,  yet  variouSi 
'spirited,  and  never  monotonous  or  too  regularly  balanced;  these 
'are  what  will  be  always  sure  to  captivate  every  audience :  and, 
"  \  et,  in  thes(*  nuiinlv  consists  finished,  and  elaborate,  and  felici- 
'  tows  diction  \  that,  'although,  we  (the  moderns)  are  so  suspicioin 
"-  of  whatever  would  give  an  appearance  of  theatrical  display  to  the 
'  business  of  debate,  our  greatest  orators,  nevertheless,  have  ex- 
'  ec  lied  by  a  careful  attention  to  rhythm,  and  some  of  the  passaeet 
'  of  modern  elot^uence  owe  their  unparalleled  success  undeniably 
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•  the  adoption  of  the  same'  peculiarities  of  style  which  were  Hhe 
elight  of  the  Attic  Ecclesia.* 

Even  as  to  the  repetitions  in  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  on 
ich  Lord  Brougham  lays  so  much  stress  for  proving  that  the 
zieut  orator  as  much  desired  to  delight  as  to  persuade  his 
iience — but  which,  he  says,  'would  be  fatal  to  the  speaker's 
ject  in  our  assemblies;'  we  question,  whether,  if  they  were  era- 
jyed  by  a  modern  speaker  only  within  the  limits  employed  by 
?mosthenes,  they  would  produce  the  slightest  unfavourable  effect, 
never  employed  except  on  those  comparatively  rare  occasions 

which  he  employed  them  ;  if  only  then  because  (with  the  slight 
erations  which  the  orator's  exacter  judgment  had  afterwards 
irgested),  they  were  really  the  most  apt  expression  of  the  senti- 
fnts  he  wished  at  the  time  to  convey;  if  never  lugged  in  for  effect's 
ke  by  the  head  and  shoulders, — they  would  merely  be  con- 
lered  tantiimount  to  the  confession,  '  I  really  wish  to  express 
uch  and  such  a  sentiment  which  1  have  expressed  before;  but  as 

know  no  form  of  words  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  that 
jrnieriy  employed,  I  will  not  impair  its  force,  by  expressing  it 
►tlierwise.'  It  would  be  the  strict  appropriateness  of  such  a 
petition,  which  would  be  its  justification,  whether  with  an 
cient  or  a  modern  audience.  Every  thing  depends  upon  this, 
►t  it  be  shown,  that  Demosthenes  introduced  them  merely  for 
eatrical  display,  and  we  give  up  the  point. 
Many  have  heard  the  same  sermons  from  celebrated  preachers 
veral  times  over;  yet  they  never  felt  disposed  to  say  (to  use 
[)rd  Brougham's  words),  *  You  are  playing  with  the  subject ; 
r'ou  cannot  be  in  earnest ;  I  heard  the  same  last  year.  '  Now 
ough,  we  admit,  the  laho/e  of  political  speeches,  delivered 
I  specific  occasions,  cannot  from  their  very  nature  be  used  twice 

thrice  over,  yet  if  particular  passages  of  them, — the  expression 

particular  sentiments, — be  as  strictly  appropriate  on  one  occa- 
jn  as  OH  another,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  repetition  should  dis- 
ist  the  hearer,  or  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker  ; 
»r  do  we  believe  it  would  do  so  any  more  than  a  repetition  of  a 
vnion  by  Whitfield,  Robert  Hall,  or  Dr.  Chalmers.  There  is  no 
ason,  surely,  why  a  speaker  should  give  inadequate  expression  to 
sentiment  merely  because,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  has  ex- 
cssed  it  better.  Ijut,  however  this  particular  point  may  be, 
e  are  persuaded,  that  on  every  other  there  is  no  substantial  dis- 
Tcement  between  his  lordship  and  ourselves. 

L'pon  the  whole  we  cannot  hel})  expressing  a  wish,  that  modern 
eakers  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  those  matters  of  style, 
e  sedulous  cultivation  of  which  gave  to  ancient  eloquence  so 
uch  of  its  power.  We  are  persuaded  that  many  a  good  cause  has 
ievously  suftered  from  the  conceited  contempt  of  eloquence 
iinilVsted  \r\'  many  of  its  advocates.     Let  them  not  tell  us  (the 
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usual  cant  on  this  subject),  that  it  is  not  their  wish  to  please  and 
{^ratify  their  audience,  but  to  present  them  with  arguments,  ferts, 
&c.,  &c.  We  reply,  that  we  should  be  disgusted  with  them  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  please  us  in  any  other  way  than  bj**  endeavoar- 
in^  to  give  the  most  adequate,  that  is,  the  clearest,  most  forcible, 
most  impressive,  and  graceful  expression  to  their  thoughts.  Within 
these  reasonable  limits,  Demosthenes,  and  the  ancient  oraton 
whom  the  ancients  themselves  deemed  the  best,  confined  them- 
selves when  they  attempted  to  please,  and  we  only  ask,  that  the 
moderns  shoidd  imitate  their  example.  Let  them  not  suppose, 
that  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  '  arguments  unx^'- 
ever  conclusive,  or  *  fects  *  however  true,  will  produce  their  fuD, 
that  is,  their  proper  effect,  no  matter  how  clumsy  and  tedious  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us.  We  remember  hearing 
one  say  of  a  man  of  sense,  but  who  was  tedious  beyond  all  bearing 
in  giving  utterance  to  it,  that  ^  his  sense  was  more  wearisome  thab 

*  other  people's  nonsense.*  Of  how  many  modem  speakers  might 
not  this  be  said ! 

With  these  exceptions  to  a  small  part  of  Lord  Brbogham's 
phraseology,  we  recommend  the  splendid  *  Dissertation  on  Aniaent 

*  Eloquence,'  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  young  speaker. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that  the  work  is  elegantly  pof  q^ 
It  mnst  obtain  a  large  circulation. 


Art.  V.  The  Life  of  Gustav^ts  Adolphug,  turnamed  the  Oreat,  Khj 
of  Sfpedcn.  By  J.  F.  Hollings.  12mo.  London  :  Tew  &  Son. 
1838. 

•T^HE  thirty-years'  War*— in  that  brief  phrase  how  much  ii 
-'-  comprised  f  How  much  in  common  apprehension,  of  skflfid 
combination  and  daring  enterprise :  of  valour,  deep  policy,  nai 
glory !  How  much,  in  sober  estimation,  of  all  that  is  mafigDBBt 
in  human  passions  and  extreme  in  human  suffering.  Through 
that  long  and  weary  time,  the  sword  and  the  flame,  whh  titer 
unfailing  followers  famine  and  disease,  wasted  the  fields  and  cities 
of  central  Europe :  in  misery  or  in  actual  strife,  generatioins  were 
swept  away.  Count  Mansfeld's  system,  deriving  firom  wir  tke 
means  of  sustaining  war,  was  illustrated  on  the  largest  poiAfe 
scale  of  experiment,  and  had  it  been  allowed  to  stop  at  dMt  MH 
paratively  uninjurious  limit,  the  amount  of  infliction  miglit  M 
have  exceeded  the  usual  average ;  but  there  were  other  Mk1ci% 
of  natures  yet  more  stern  and  devilish,  who  bettered  the  t 
tion,  and  construed  it  to  include  all  that  could  tempt  the 
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to  the  field  or  wliet  his  appetite  for  blood*  The  inogt  dreadful 
excesses  were  sanctioned  by  men  of  highest  rank  and  name,  der 
yout  Christians  after  their  own  fashion,  quieting  their  consci- 
ences by  strange  processes  of  reasoning,  ana  still  str;aiiger  pretexts 
Gtf  duty.  The  soldier  was  invited  to  Uie  battle  by  the  anticipated 
plunder  of  the  camp ;  aivd  urged  on  to  the  escalade,  by  the  pror 
lipise  that  all  within  the  rampart  should  be  his  without  a  single 
r^erve  in  favour  of  honour  or  humanity.  ^  Come  in  an  hour»  the 
-f3oldier  must  have  his  reward,'  was  the  unmoved  reply  of  Tiljy 
to  his  own  officers  who  pleaded  for  mercy  at  that  terrible  *  Sack.qf 

*  Magdeburg,'  which  has  become  a  proverb  and  bye-word  amoiig 
men. 

There  is,  however,  a  brighter  aspect  under  which  we  may  conr 
template  this  dark  and  dismal  scene.  That  season  of  calamity  \v:a8 
a  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Europe,  in  which  though  liberty  and  sound 
Christian  faith  were  perilously  assailed,  yet  were  they  perser 
reringly  and  successfully  asserted.  That  fearful  struggle  was  the 
agony  of  the  Reformation  :  Ferdinand  and  his  Jesuits  did  violence 
to  all  generous  feeling  and  all  sound  policy,  with  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  exterminating  Protestantism,  and  of  bringing  the  free  cities 
and  independent  sovereignties  of  Germany  under  imperial  domi- 
nation.  These  schemes  were  defeated  by  a  higher  Will,  and  by  a 
Wisdom  which  laughs  to  scorn  the  petty  policies  of  men,  and  there 
cannot  he  taken  up  a  nobler  study  than  that  which  may  enable 
us,  partially  at  least  to  ascertain  the  providential  interferences  by 
which  the  devices  of  the  subtle  were  baffled,  and  the  counsels  of 
the  malignant  made  foolishness. 

W^e  are  not,  however,  required  by  our  immediate  subject,  to 
enter  on  the  complicated  details  of  that  momentous  and  protracted 
struggle;  nor  are  we,  in  fact,  possessed  of  adequate  materials  for  such 
an  inquiry.  The  history  of  the  *  Thirty-years'  War'  has  not  yet 
been  searchingly  and  comprehensively  written :  distinct  portions 
have  been  ably  investigated,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
elucidation  of  its  changing  character  and  fluctuating  policy;  its 
eflfect  on  the  Germanic  constitution,  its  bearing  on  the  recognised 
law  of  nations,  and  its  influence,  immediate  or  remote,  on  the 
Brtate  of  Europe.  *  It  made,'  says  Heeren,  '  Germany,  the  centre- 
'  point  of  European  politics.  It  was  not,  however,  a  war  carried 
^  on  from  beginning  to  end  with  one  plan,  and  for  one  object  No 
^  one,  at  its  commencement,  could  have  foreseen  its  duration  and 
^  extent.  But  the  train  of  war  was  every  where  laid,  and  required 
(  only  the  match  to  set  it  going ;  more  than  one  war  was  joined  toit» 
and  swallowed  up  in  it:  and  the  melancholy  truth  tliat  war  feeds 

•  itself,  was  never  more  clearly  displayed.'  The  outbreaking  of 
iiis  complicated  quarrel  was  m  Bohemia;  and,  although,  in.  the 
irst  instance,  limited  to  a  contest  of  privilege,  or  rather  thie  asser* 
ion  of  civil  and  religious  rights  against  an  encroaching  despot,  the 
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field  of  warfare  was  cnlars^ed  by  the  ambition  and  fanaticism  of  the 
em])oror  Ferdinand,  until  the  whole  of  Europe  became  iurolved, 
eitlier  directly  or  partially,  in  the  strife. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  title  of  the  small  but  sin^niiarlY 
comprehensive  volume  before  us,  that  Mr.  HoIHngs  has  not 
chosen  to  encounter  the  entire  subject  to  which  we  have  beeii 
ri'forrintr.  We  regret  this,  for  we  are  quite  sure  that  his  exem- 
])hiry  dilipfcnce  in  the  collection  of  authorities,  and  the  rare  skill 
which  he  has  manifested  in  their  manipulation,  must  have  g^iwii 
him  com]>Iete  success  in  an  und(*rtakin«i^,diflicnlt  indeed  but  honour- 
ablo  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty,  and  of  which  wo  would  indul|:e 
the  hope  that  lie  has  not  lost  si*::ht.  T'he  older  histories  autl  bio- 
^niphies  connected  with  this  great  series  of  events,  are  of  exceeri- 
irigly  various  merit,  and  require  much  caution  and  dexterity  in 
tlu'  collation  of  their  statements  and  the  due  appreciation  of 
their  worth ;  but  there  remain  rich  and  as  yet  imperfectly  ox- 
amined  treasures  of  inforinati(»n  in  the  archives  of  the  German  and 
Bohemian  nobles  and  i)rinces.  The  value  of  the  instruction  to  beob- 
taincd  from  these  sources,  has  been  recently  proved  by  the  result  of 
*  l'\)rster\s  Kesoarclus  into  the  Life  and  Exploits  of  NVallenstcim' 
and  in  the  iii'|t;;i tant  \a\X  mifinislied  work  by  Breyer,  extracted 
mainly  from  rla  corresjxjndenco  and  autogniph  papers  of  Maximi- 
lian of  Davaria.  'i  he  superiority  of  contemporary  docimientsis 
adminibly  exeniplified  in  the  comi)arison  of  such  publicsitions  as 
these  with  the  heavy  comj)ilations  of  after  times.  Mr.  Hollings 
has  obviously  availed  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  original 
authorities.  The  '  Swedish  Intelligencer'  has  enabled  him  to  give 
precision  to  the  details  of  manceuvres  and  battles,  while  the  quaint 
and  pithy  narrative  of  ^Old  Monro'  contributes  much  that 
is  apt  in  illustration  and  amusing  in  manner. 

^\'e  seem,  however,  to  be  in  some  danger  of  forgetting,  in  tlis 
reference  to  the  im])ortant  cycle  of  events  with  which  the  most 
splendid  portion  of  the  reign  of  GusUivus  Adolphus  was  connoctedi 
that  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  latter  only,  and  that  we  are 
trespassing  on  our  due  limits  before  we  are,  in  fact,  touching  on 
our  proper  subject.  We  hasten  then  to  rectify  our  error,  if  error 
it  be,  by  doscribiiiir  briefly  the  character  and  objects  of  the  woA 
under  review.  \Cv  might,  indeed,  dismiss  it  with  summary 
commendation,  as  comprising,  within  fewer  than  five  hundred 
pages,  the  marking  events  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  European 
liiNlory.  Vet  is  there  no  meagreness  in  this  brevity.  Mr.  Hol- 
liiigs  rarely  throws  away  his  words:  a  sound  discrimination  in  the 
seleiTi«;n  nf  facts,  u  clear  a])pri'hen>ion  of  their  i*onnexion  and 
se(;nince.  wiili  the  p<jwer  <;f  setting  all  this  before  his  reader  in  a 
striking  j-oinr  of  view,  have  eiiabled  him  to  give  every  important 
occiirronci'.  iu;i  nu  rely  in  cx|>ressive  (;uiline,  but  with  the  ligfct>, 
shadow>,  \vA  'ircnmstantiaK  of  full  and  finished  hislorv.     In  nu 
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t  of  his  book  is  this  mastery  over  his  subject  more  decidedly 
wn,  than  in  his  disposal  of  the  preliminary  details.  The 
irs  of  Sweden  from  the  reign  of  Margaret,  the  \  Semimmis  of 
&  North  ;'  the  complicated  series  of  events  connected  with  the 
ssian,  Danish,  and  Polish  wars ;  the  causes  and  early  vicissi- 
es  of  the  *  Thirty-years'  War; ' — all  this  press  of  matter 
:K)mprised  within  one*hundred-and-fifcy  pages  of  lucid  and 
eeable  narration.  A  cursory  view  of  the  remaining  sections 
1  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  style  and 
cution  of  the  work. 

xustavus  Adolphus  was  born  December  9th,  1594,  and  in  his 
idhood  gave  promise  of  a  resolute  and  enterprising  cha* 
ter. 

It  is  said  that,  when  only  five  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his 
ler  to  Cabiiar,  where  an  armament  was  in  the  process  of  being  fitted 

against  the  town   of  Lubeck — and  that  as  he  was  gazing  with 
dish  curiosity  on  the  ships  of  war  which  were  preparing  to  put  to 

an  ofiicer  of  distinction  approaching  the  spot  inquired,  'which 
lel  he  preferred  among  all  he  saw  lying  at  anchor  before  him. 
lat^'  replied  the  child,  stretching  his  hands  towards  one  named 
vartza  Riddaren/  or  the  *  Black  Knight/  which  presented  to  view 
irmidable  battery  of  the  largest  guns  then  in  use.  '  And  why,* 
i  the  officer,  continuing  the  conversation,  'Because,'  replied  Gus- 
lis with  eagerness,  '  it  is  better  furnished  with  cannons  than  all  the 


3is  education  was  carefully  conducted  by  the  ablest  tutors,  and 
attiiinments  appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order.  These 
Jifications,  combined  with  graceful  manners  and  considerable 
sonal  advantages,  had,  probably,  a  large  share  in  determining 
States  of  the  kingdom  to  suspend  the  law  which  fixed  the  regal 
jority  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  to  confer  the  unrestricted 
ereignty  on  the  young  prince  at  his  father's  death,  October 
,h,  1611.  He  was  early  accustomed  to  active  warfare,  and  his 
ipaigns  against  Denmark,  Muscovy,  and  Poland,  gave  him 
ctical  skill  in  the  conducting  of  an  army.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
le  the  respective  share  which  military  propensity  or  con- 
?ntious  feeling  might  have  in  determining  him  to  enter  on  that 
re  conspicuous  field  of  action,  where  he  found  the  species  of 
ry  which  he  coveted,  and  the  early  grave  which  he  seems  to 
e  contomplated  without  dismay.  If  faith  may  be  put  in 
?mn  asseveration,  his  intentions  were  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
d;  and,  certainly,  if  ever  there  were  legitimate  motives  for  the 
}te  of  life  and  happiness  that  war  occasions,  they  might  be  found 
the  dangers  wliich  threatened  the  franchises  of  Germany  at 
t  ominous  season.  However  this  may  be,  there  probably 
not  be  found  a  finer  exam{)le  of  intellectual  and  characteristic 
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energy,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  tl^  vJbo)^,oon4iiCli:4f 
Gustavus  during  his  brief  and  bright  career,  iato  file  aelaih«f 
tluit  desperate  wariare  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  eaUed  upon.!* 
enter :  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  encountered  the  aUettof  ihi 
imperial  commanders,  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Fbppenheinrs  men  irU 
had  never  known  defeat  till  they  ^ncoimtered  the  Swedish  flW^ 
narch.  The  first,  indeed  whose  long  career  of  victory  previous  to 
his  fatal  rout  at  Leipsic,  gained  for  him  the  repute  of  invindMity, 
hail  once  before  been  foiled.  In  1622,  at  Wistok  in  the  pJihliftfttH 
he  had  been  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  skill  and  cnemriif 
the  ablest  of  the  German  Condoti.ieriy  Count  Ernest  nf  Mmsfafdi 
llie  consummate  strat^y  which  marked  the  movenMiits'4i| 
Gustavus  before  the  memorable  fight  which  gave  the  fintdMok 
to  the  S'aulting  ambition'  of  the  Austrian  court,  is  distincdy 
traced,  and  the  details  of  the  battle  will  enable  the  readet*  wbb-IUtes 
an  interest  in  such  matters,  to  understand  the  tactrcs  both  oFtbsiM 
school  and  of  that  which  owed  its  improvements  to  the ' 
genius  of  the  gallant  Swede.  The  passage  of  the  Lech  ainil 
death-struggle  of  Lutzen,  \iath  the  intervening  moYenieotB  . 
manoeuvres  are  not  loss  clearly  and  vividly  described,  ^e  -i,. 
afford  but  little  space  for  extract,  but  the  avant-scene  of  the  W^ 
in  which  Gustavus  fell^is  painted  with  so  much  spirit,  that  weimip 
give  it  place. 

'  Two  hours  before  day-break  the  king's  attendants  pieaeatrf 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  arraying  him  for  the  field.  Either 
o^ving  to  his  known  dislike  to  heavy  armour^  or  to  the  circumstsatt 
of  his  having  lately  received  a  contusicm  in  his  right  shonlfaj, 
which  rendered  its  weight  insupportable,  he  refused  to  wear  die 
cuirass  presented  to  him,  with  the  words,  '  The  Lord  God  hiniMlf 
is  my  sutHcient  defence,*  assuming  an  under-vest  of  elk-skin  aloiM^ 
which  was  su])posed  to  be  proof  aganst  a  sword's  thrust.  The  drani 
were  then  ordered  to  sound  the  reveillee  and  in  a  few  minutes  tki 
whole  Swedish  force,  who  were  standing  to  arms^  listened  to  the  solsH 
service  of  devotion  performed  by  the  chaplains  of  the  several  remoMk 
By  this  time  the  morning  had  da%^7ied,  but  its  rays  stmggld  ftetly 
with  tlie  heavy  fog  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  itill 
continued  so  closely  to  envelop  the  field  as  to  hide  every  object  fivi 
view  at  the  distance  of  two  pikes'  length.  In  one  direction  alone  ttttf 
dense  medium  was  partially  dispersed  by  a  glimmering  light,  iftv* 
wards  found  to  have  jiroceeded  from  the  flamtn  consuming  Ae  villMjt^ 
of  Lutzen,  which  Wallenstein  had  commanded  to  be  set  no  fire;  ftr  ttt 
puqMiso  of  preventing  the  Swedes  from  acting  upon  his  rig^t 
As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  for  the  dispersion  of  tbt 
before  giving  orders  for  an  advance,  the  king  commanded  tilt.  J 
interval  of  suspense  to  be  employed  in  a  general  chant  of 
Luther's  celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  forty-sixth  psalmj  eommcncMguMi 
'God  is  our  strong  tower  of  refuge/  acoompaniedbythe  kettleri4*»WIM<i 
trumpets  of  his  whole  army,  followed  by  a  hynn  whjdh.  J^  .AiA^MUr 


••  > 


t.nf^unduiw  i)^.fiilLapaa  the  'fibld,  ind  pwaiauainthi  bn^jHtli 
■nw  «f  cwltfitMr'tUtae  tv  tlie  foU  gaae  rf  oitiieimE^'  v-'mi  Uml 
0,B;.,.i  :   ,.  ■-...„■■;   ■.■,.,:.:-.    .t.>rt-»,!l'      .rli.i»U 

^ifiOhie  more  extract,  and  we  must  dwiiiiw  ilov  inta«atiD|;  tnMoat 
fftiftbs;  Austrian  service  no  num  stood  Ugber  than 'H^ppgnhebiJ 
ki^mya  nuIUary  eye  enabled  him  aIwsji  tq  duteoi.tlie  'WMU>pi4M 
dflhin  ■ifngnnint.  and  wlioee  detfianiaed  oharga  tddonk  Ailedsf^ 
hBirpDMfl  eoccepc  when  the  Svedtsk  nam  wera  0|yj  toiflj 
iMdeavoer.  -.  \:'.ei'ii 

^Ilr.tn;-.  •■    ..vl    .-: 

^fPtii  «f&iMr  waa,  of  all  the  lewlen in  the  impeml  wrrieB;  tbanMrt 
p|gim|Mi|llii  Til  J  hia  duTslrotu  bmverr,  and  fat  bu  reddeM  tnppatirtiMi 
U^jltn^inactioD.  Gustarus  AdolphuSj  wbunjijcitLirly  discoumiig  uf 
Bm  jffffic^i^  generals  whom  it  had  bc«u  liia  furtuiie  to  eucuunter  ia 
B^iwiXt  \ued  to  distinjiUBh  Tilly  by  the  title  uf  the  '  Old  Ccirpocal ;' 
^ffllfutem  he  distioguished  as  '  the  Itladnian ;'  while  upon  Pijp- 
BKhanij.lie  bestowed  the  title  of  '  the  Soldier,'  in  ikUusion  to  his  ini- 
Bnlibhs  valour,  in  the  exercise  of  vhicli  he  aheii  forgut  the  more  im. 
lUSbit 'flnties  of  the  commander.  He  \va:i  ()«'scendc'(1  fram  a  imblL- 
bmily,  ftom  which  he  inherited,  at  his  birth,^the  dignity  <kf'ghiil2 
■Mnbal  of  the  empire,  and  had,  on  man;  occasions  dqce  the  cooimance- 
umt.  of  the  Thirty-years'  war,  attracted  attention  by  hia  zeal'in  the 
^eryiQe  of  the  house  of  Austria.  His  readineaa  to  court  danger  in  ereTjf 
£ape  may  be  imagined  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  his  (tta^  tbje 
taarlfa  of  nearly  a  hundred  scars  were  plainly  diacemible  upon  Jbu 
Smftn  :  itnd  it  is  singular  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  present  in  an  en- 
nwiter,  from  which  he  escaped  with  but  a  single  wound.  As  if  in- 
JMij^jng  to  point  out  his  turbulent  and  martial  cQspoaition  from  bl;  in- 
Siij,  nature  is  recorded  to  have  imprinted  the  marlc  of  two  croised 
am3»,  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  house,  upon  his  forebeadj  Triw:}>j 
rajoneh  scarcely  perceptible  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  plainly  dis-, 
■131^4  ^^^°^''^''  ^^  ^^  'abouriug  under  any  extraordinary  emotion-' ^'i 

'^ri^re  are  many  points  connected  with  this  section  of  modem 
qtfor^  that  might  well  tempt  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  subject 
ff^iext  for  di^ertation,  and  we  shall  so  iat  yield  to  impulse  aa4 

rrtuoity  as  to  touch  for  one  moment  on  a  matter  of  curjoM, 
not  unprofitable  speculation.  The  actual  results  of  the. 
EMjrtiy-  vears'  war  may  he  historically  and  experimentaUyasoeiN- 
MlneatDtit  what  might  they  have  been  had  Guttsns  liredto  work 
riUbAe  aecomf^isfament  of  his  designs'?  A  ^tfaCT- qoestiiHi  «dty' 
bitiiHed-aa  to  his  real L.intentibn8-~-were^ 'they. tinriteft  to  the'TiiFL 
AiiittaH'of'  Gtonnan  -freiedom,' '  Or-  did  ibW' etteM'td  •k'xii^'tit 

dlffVe  fteffev«  ^t  i(«btdd]iifct>(^''WiD,r<fif  'OAttdMy. 'i^^UW 
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coneummatioii  had  they  been  fully  realized.  Niebuhr  bs^  .vr 
tbitik,  put  tliis  matter  iu  its  (rue  light,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  borrow  liis  pithy  Innvmige  to  express  our  own  ojuiiiM. 
'  Fordiiiund,'  he  says,  'was  itttrk,  bigoted,  cruel,  and  zealous.  At 
'  his  court  in  Graetz  notliing  but  Spanish  was  spoken.  Ip  thk 
'  respect,  too,  Germany  would  have  gained  mucD  had  GbMavA 
'  lived  to  ..liceiid  th(>  iinperial  throne.  Gustavus  had  an  essentially 
'German  education.  He  spoke  and  wrote  German  freely;  Fei^ 
'dinaiid  did   not.     Gostavus,  from  a  Teutonic  tribe,   witb  Ui 

*  etlucation,  his  feelings,  and  dispositkniB,  was  more  a  Gomwi 
'  tliaii  Ferdinand,  who  wan  a  Spaniard  iu  feeling.     Had  GtMarp 

*  ascended  tlie  German  throne,  he  would  soon  have  been  Cpntt 
'dcred  a  German  by  the  whole  country,  disposed  as  it  was  for  the 
'  Reformation.     But  he  fell :  the  Lutuenuis  and  Calvinists  ^wih 

*  doned  each  otiier,  and  after   Luther  there  wiu*  no  great  miO 

*  among  the  Protestants.  As  it  always  has  been  in  Germatiyt  n^ 
'  plun-Riaker  was  to  be  found,  or,  which  amounts  |o  the  ntv^ 

*  thing,  every  one  was  a  plan-maker Nowherr  iff 

*  Germany  has  the  wealth  returned  which  existed  before  tli? 
'  thirty  years' H-iir.  The  change  is  almost  incredible.  Bultl^ 
'  situation  of  the  peasant  is  now  much  better  than  at  tliat  jienu^ 
'  Wlierever  the  free  imperial  cities  ruled,  the-  pea^^ut  was  sliocl;- 
'  iii^ty  tyrannized  over.' 

A  ni-Btly  executed  portrait  from  the  well-known  eQgraving^i&if 
Vandyke,  gives  to  us  Gustavus  'in  his  habit  as  he  lived.' 


Art.  VI.  Emmeipalion  iit  the  Wnt  India,  A  Six  Mtmtkt'  Tamil 
Aniiffva,  liarbadoet,  and  Jatnaiea,  in  the  gtar  IS37.  Bjr  Jwit 
A.  Tno.MC  and  J.  Horace  Kimball.  New  York :  Puhliihedlf 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  145,  Nassau  Street.     1838. 


n^HE  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  important  and  inte___ 
-'-  work  from  the  pen  of  two  gentlemen,  who  were  dflputad^ 
the  American  Anti-Slaveiy  Society,  to  make  a  tour  oToWi* 
don  in  tlie  British  West  India  coloiries.  Their  ™i<wiiw  «w  i0- 
deriaken  almost  simultuueously  with  that  of  Joseph  Stone  laJ 
his  associates,  and  its  results,  identical  on  ail  maiir  pobita  witl  tkf 
suitemcnts  in  Mr.  Sturge's  publication,  are  here  presented  to  ike 
world,  and  we  may  luslly  characterixe  them  as  <a  mKiiifient 
otfering  poured  int<i  the  treasury'  of  enterprisinc  and  iabellwcBt 
jihilanthropy.  A  more  valuable,  copious,  and  well  ananced.nM* 
of  evidence,  has  rarely  been  collected  by  SQch  Unuted  MgaiCf 
within  so  short  a  period,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  leant  tUt 
the  work  is  exciting  great  attention  in  the  Uuled  Stotet^'uti> 


instrumental  in  making  many  valuable  converts  to  immedipl|& 
abolition.  We  trust  some  enterprising  publisher  will  undertake 
to  introduce  it  to  the  English  public^  by  whom  its  singular  value 
as  an  authentic  record  of  various  and  abundant  testimony  on 
points,  which  at  the  present  juncture  are  of  peculiar  and  mo- 
mentous interest,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  appreciated.  We  may 
add,  that  the  graphic  style  and  spirited  execution  of  the  work,  in 
addition  to  the  enduring  interest  of  its  subject,  would  justify  its 
claim  to  a  permanent  place  in  English  and  American  literature. 

The  colonies  visited  by  these  benevolent  Americans  were 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica.  Their  stay  in  Antigua  was 
extended  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  every  respectabk  source  of  infor- 
mation. We  have,  in  the  First  Part,  a  copious  journal  of  their 
proceedings,  of  their  tours  and  detours,  of  their  attendance  at 
public  places,  of  their  interviews  with  the  Governor,  members  of 
Assembly,  proprietors  and  managers  of  estates,  merchants,  clergy, 
and  missionaries ;  and  of  their  conversations  in  public  and  in  private^ 
in  the  cane-iield,  in  the  cottage,  and  by  the  way-side,  with  the 
emancipated  negro.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  unre- 
servedly communicated  after  the  American  i^hion,  which  gives 
at  once  both  authenticity  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  This 
minute  and  lengthened  investigation  has  resulted  in  one  deep, 
strong,  and  uninterrupted  stream  of  testimony  in  favour  of  tmme- 
dicUe  Emancipation, 

Part  II.  of  the  account  of  Antigua  is  devoted  to  a  comparative 
view  of  the  moral  state  of  the  negro  population  previous  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  here  that  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  of  the  great  change  are  developed,  conse- 
quences that  reach  to  eternity,  supplying  themes  of  praise  before 
die  throne  of  God,  and  adding  new  joys  to  the  felicity  of  heaven. 
We  give  a  few  brief  extracts. 

Religion  and  Morality : 

^  There  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  attendance  at  die 
several  places  of  worship  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts ;  and  in  consequence,  additional  chapels  and  mis* 
sionaries  are  greatly  needed.  Each  of  the  denominations  complains  of 
the  lack  of  men  and  houses/ — p.  95. 

'  It  has  already  been  stated  Uiat  the  Sabbath  was  the  market-day  up 
to  1832,  and  this  is  evidence  enough  that  the  Lord*8-day  was  utterly 
4lesecrated  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  Now  there  are  few  parts 
of  our  own  country,  equal  in  population,  which  can  vie  with  Antigua 
ill  the  solemn  and  respectful  observance  of  the  Sabbath.' — ^p.  97- 

'  All  persons  of  all  professions  testify  to  the  fact  that  marriages  are 

rapidly  increasing It  appears  that  the  whole 

number  of  marriages  during  ten  years  previous  to  emancipation  was  but 
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A  ])e(»ple  who  are  said  to  be  so  proverbially  improyi- 

:iiu'i[)ute  tliem^  would  be  to  abandon  them  to  b^^ary^ 

..;r\atioii ; — a  people  'who  cannot  take  care  of  theni^ 

>0n»  •  will  not  work  when  freed  from  the  fear  of  the  lash,'  &c,, 

Yea^  among  the  negroes  are  these 

-Ml' ;  and  thai  too,  where  the  wages  are  but  one  shilling  (six- 
irliiiir)  per  day — less   than  sufficient,  one  would  reasonably 
•  I  ,  to  prf»vido  daily  food/ — p.  110. 

ifrafinn,     Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball  have  given  interest- 
:  Mriails  of  their  visits  to  numerous  schools.     On  one  occasion 

"ti'V  ri-mark: 

III  looking  over  the  writing,  several  'incendiary'  copies  caught  our 
evt's.  One  was,  'Meters,  give  unto  your  servants  thai  which  is  just 
41, r I  f.qmiL*  Another,  *  If  I  neglect  the  cause  of  mtf  servant,  what 
:>hiiil  I  do  when  I  appear  before  my  Master!*  A  few  years  ago,  had 
K'.h''ldi'en  been  permitted  to  write  at  all,  one  such  copy  as  the  above 
wouhl  liave  exploded  the  school,  and  perchance  sent  the  teacher  to  jail 
iiir  sedition.  But  now,  thanks  to  God !  the  negro  children  of  Antigua 
iirt*  taught  liberty  from  their  Bibles,  from  their  song  books,  and  from 
their  copy-books  too ;  they  read  of  liberty,  they  sing  of  it,  and  they 
write  oi  it ;  they  chant  to  liberty  in  their  school  rooms,  and  they  re- 
sume the  strains  on  their  homeward  way,  till  every  rustling  lime-grove, 
and  waving  cane -field,  is  alive  with  their  notes,  and  every  hillock  and 
<h*ll  rings  with  ''free'  echoes,* — p.  122. 

The  general  result  of  their  inquiries  on  this  head  was, 

*  First,  that  education  was  by  no  means  extensive  previous  to  em  an. 
cipfition.  The  testimony  of  one  planter  was,  that  not  a  tenth-part  of 
the  present  adult  population  knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Other 
planters,  and  some  missionaries  thought  the  proportion  might  be  some- 
what  larger  ;  but  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  small.'— p.  126. 

*  Second, — Education  has  become  very  extensive  since  emancipation. 
There  are  probably  not  less  than  six  thousand  children  who  now  enjoy 
daily  instruction.     These  are  of  all  ages  under  twelve.     At  that  period 

they  generally  leave  the  schools  and  go  to  work. 

*  jf  *  * 

'  Sabbath-schools,  adult  and  infant-schools,  day  and  evening  schools, 
are  all  crowded.  A  teacher  in  a  Sabbath-school  in  St.  John's  informed 
uSy  that  the  increase  in  that  school  immediately  after  emancipation  was 
so  sudden  and  great,  that  he  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  rising 
of  the  mercury  when  the  thermometer  is  removed  out  of  the  shade  into 
tie  ««».'— p.  127. 

In  Part  III.  the  Authors  have  thrown  an  immense  amount  of 
<  Facts  and  Testimony'  into  the  form  of  illustrations  and  proofs,  of 
a*  series  of  twenty-one  propositions,  embracing  almost  every  im- 
portant point  that  can  be  raised  respecting  the  changes  subsequent 
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haif  as  great  as  the  number  for  a  single  year  follufnring  emoiicipatwii.' 
—p.  98. 

*•  A  worthy  and  experienced  phmter  stated,  that  the  mducemeiitff  fcr 
the  negroes  to  marry  were  much  stronger  now  than  durli^  tdawiy. 
Now  they  could  assist  each  otlier,  and  mutual  cunsiance  was  mditpem* 
sable,' — p.  99. 

A  reformation  in  this  respect  has  also  taken  place  among  the 
upper  classes. 

^  It  is  now  plain  that  concubinage  among  the  whites  is  nearly  at  tn 
end.  It  is  no  longer  reputable,  and  it  cannot  be  persisted  in  tiithont 
concealment  or  disgrace.' — p.  102. 

'  The  abolition  of  slavery  gave  the  death  blow  to  open  vioe^  over, 
grown  and  emboldened  as  it  had  become.  Immediate  emancipatum, 
instead  of  lifting  the  flood-gates,  was  the  only  power  strong  enough  l» 
shut  them  down  !     It  has  restored  the  proper  restraints  upon  vice,  ihd 

supplied  the  incentives  to  virtue This  is  die 

voice  of  Antigua — tlie  land  of  liberty  and  law.  This  is  faer  aAnni- 
tion  as  to  the  influence  of  emancipation  on  the  morality  of  the  cnmM* 
nity/— p.  102. 

BenevolefU  Institutions. — We  pas*  over  the  very  interestiBiEf 
statements  of  our  authors  respecting  the  Lecal  Bible,  MiasionarVf 
and  Temperance  Societies,  to  make  room  for  some  notice  of  tte 
Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies  as  existing  among  the  freed 
negroes.  These  institutions,  Mr.  Sturge  informs  us,*  devote  a 
part  of  their  funds  to  purposes  of  disinterested  charity,  and  to  the 
support  of  a  hospital  for  lazars.  We  learn  in  addition  to  this,,  from 
Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball,  that  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Anticua 
are  made  efficient  to  die  promotion  of  morality  and  good  omr. 
Members  are  expelled  for  drunkenness,  disonlerly  living,,  and 
licentiousness.  They  forfeit  their  membership  if  they  are  pnl  oat 
of  the  church,  or  commit  any  offence  punishable  by  a  magistrate. 
Marriage  and  industry  are  encouraged  by  an  extra  distribution  of 
rewards  and  premiums.  The  funds  of  the  Friendly  Sodetin 
among  the  Moravian  negroes  now  amount  to  £2000  steriing,  per 
annum,  and  those  of  the  English  church  and  Wesleyan  ijpcietf 
are  proportionably  flourishing. 

*■  The  amount  of  gcNnl  which  has  been  effected  by  these  Societies  is 
incalculable.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  vast  soiott 
of  money  annually  raised  and  expended  as  circumstances  require.  Noir 
U*  it  reineiiilKTed  that  the  Friendly  S(»cieties  exist  solely  niftiong  the 
Freod  ne«:nK's.  and  thai  tlie  moneys  arc  raised  cxclugivciw  mmmtgiktm. 
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imagined.  Charged  \nth  a  mission  so  nearly  canceming  the  political 
and  domestic  institutions  of  the  colony,  we  might  well  be  doaotAil  'as 
to  the  manner  of  our  reception.' — p.  15. 

Their  fears  were  pproiindless.    On  the  very  day  of  their  aniral, 
an  influential  individual 


■  )  t ' 


*  Assured  ns  we  need  not  apprehend  the  least  difficulty  in  procuriag 
infurmatiun,  adding,  '  We  are  ail  free  here  w^w,  and  every  man  can 
speak  his  sentiments  una  wed.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  our  pre- 
sent system  ;  had  you  come  here  as  t/ie  advocates  of  slavery  ^  you  mtgfpii 
have  wet  with  a  very  different  reception,^ — p.  16. 


\  " 


We  had  noted  other  passages  for  quotation,  but  our  limits  com- 
pel us  to  forbear ;  and  we  must  observe,  that  we  have  found  R 
impossible,  where  almost  every  paragraph  contains  an  important 
principle  or  an  interesting  faet>  to  make  such  selections  as  would 
give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  work  under  review.  Such  is 
the  amount  and  variety  of  evidence,  that  we  appreliend,  if  the 
most  intelligent  persons  of  every  class  and  condition  in  Antigua» 
were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  an  American  or  English 
auditors,  the  result  of  their  vivd  voce  testimony  could  scarcely  be 
more  satis&ctory  and  conclusive  to  the  candid  mind  than  a  pernsdi, 
of  the  present  volume.  » 

Leaving  Antigua  we  accompany  our  tourists  to  the  fertile  and 
teeming  island  or  Barbadoes,  whose  features,  both  physical  £md 
social,  are  fully  laid  open  to  us  in  a  series  of  highly  animated 
fetches.  One  of  the  circumstances  chiefly  noticeable  is  th^ 
Qxpos6  by  planters  of  the  true  features  of  that  odious  sys^tem  fironk' 
wbich  THEY  have  been  emancipated.  What  a  revelation  of 
slavery  we  may  hereafter  expect  from  the  West  Indies;  transcend- 
ing^ our  present  liveliest  conceptions  of  its  misery  and  horror ! 
Mr.  C,  a  planter,  stated, 

'  That  mothers  would  kill  their  children  rather  than  see  them  gr^ 
up  to  be  slaves.  But  this  evil  is  now  done  away.  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  one  evil  alone  that  abolition  has  removed^  but  a  thousand*  Ah^  he 
continued,  in  a  solemn  tone,  pausing  a  moment,  and  looking  at  us  in  a 
most  earnest  manner,  I  could  write  a  book  about  the  evils  of  slavery. 
I  could  write  a  book  about  these  things.' — p,  234. 

And  they  add : 

'  We  are  here  reminded  of  a  fact  stated  by  Mr.  C.  on  another  occa- 
sion. He  said,  that  he  once  attended  at  the  death  of  a  planter  who 
had  been  noted  for  his  severity  to  his  slaves.  It  was  the  most  horrid 
scene  he  ever  %vitnessed.  For  hours  before  his  death  he  was  in  the  ex- 
tremest  agony,  and  the  only  words  which  he  uttered  were,  ^  Africa,  O 
Africa !'     These  words  be  repeated  every  few  minutes,  till  he  died. 


*  tf '  \ 
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on  abol^don,  vnOi  a  desi^  to  show  the  bearlrtgs  of  their,  iiiVi^sfi- 
gation  on  the  question  of  Emandpation  in  the  Ignited  States  a^A 
other  slave  countries.  On  muny  of  these  subjects^  to  wit,  the 
increased  value  of  estates,  the  stimulus  given  to  trade,  tp  buildii^, 
to  enterprising  speculations  of  various  kinds^  th^.  increased,, :Qff 
rather  the  newly  created  sense  of  security  to  persons  and  pro- 
perty, &c.,  &c.,  much  information  has  already  been  -budy  fipem  a 
variety  of  sources,  before  the  English  public;  oor  space,  tbere- 
fore,  will  only  permit  us  to  refer  in  general  terms  to  MestanL 
Thome  and  Kimball's  work  as  containii^  many  Tsluable  sIbCcm 
ments,  interspersed  with  striking  anecdotes*  live  will  select  hft 
particular  remark,  as  a  sort  of  general  index  to  the  whole,  the 
universal  change  of  opinion  in  the  island  on  the  snbjMt  bf  sla- 
very. The  Hon.  N.  Nugent,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  and  a  tun 
of  great  talent  and  influence,  remarks :  < '' 

<  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  previous  to  emancipation,  tfaat-  ^■ 
would  have  been  certain  disgrace  for  any  planter  to  hare  awuwliitfcs- 
least  sympathy  with  anti-slavery  sentiments.     The  kummme,  mi^ki 
their  hopes  tnui  cupireUunu,  and  Ihey  might  wertiUf  Umg  to  eet^eU 
ultimately  terminated;  but  they  would  not  dare  to  make  siteh  fiirtilp 
public.    They  would  at  once  have  been  branded  as  the  ensmieik/^. 
their  country.' — p.  200.  .,-.^ 

A  cycle  of  ages  could  not  have  effected  a  more  complete  revo-. 
lution  in  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  Antigua  than  two  shioit' 
years'  enjoyment  of  Uie  sweets  of  freedom.  Jf  we  mistaJuf,  bol^'^ 
the  same  eminent  individual  assured  Mr.  Sturge,  that  <he  did'iid( 
'believe  there  was  a  man  in  the  island  who  could  lay  histati^ 
'  upon  his  heart  aud  say  he  would  wish  to  return  to  the  fininer 
'  state  of  things.'  The  secret  longings  and  aspirations  are  hoir, 
of  a  pro-slavery  character,  and  very  secret  and  hopeless  they  m 
— shame  as  effectually  repressing  them  as  fear  old  anti-sIaTe^ 
hopes  and  sentiments  formerly. 

'  Slavery, — emancipation, — ^eedom, — are  the  universal  topics  rf 
conversation  in  Antigua.  Anti^lavery  is  the  popular  doctrine  nnqiig 
all  classes.  He  is  considered  an  enemy  to  his  counlrv  who  opposes  Ae 
principles  of  liberty.  The  planters  look  with  astonishment  on  the  coih 
tinuance  of  slaverv  in  the  United  States^  and  express  their  strong  be- 
lief that  it  must  soon  terminate  there  and  throughout  the  world.  Tbej 
hailed  the  arrival  of  French  and  American  visitors  on  tours  of  in^tdrj 
as  a  bright  omen.' — p.  203. 

The  planters  of  Antigua  now  love  the  light,  and  are  williiig  to 
bring  their  deeds  to  the  light  On  their  first  landing  our  anuors 
observe: 

1 

'  Our  solicitude  on  entering  the  island  of  Ahti(^  wO)  teadBj^'te 


imagined^    Chanre^ jsnth  a , miapioii  90  nearly  oonoermw  tlie, 

and  domestic  institutibna  6^  the  Jeoloiiy,  We.'  mdW .  ^ot  oe<0tfaBtflMMt#** 

to'teemanneroi-ouf  receptloii.'— ^15.  '  '  ^;;  't^'J--"":    >»«*• «;»,  ^|l,|rc^^ 

Their  fears  were  j^ouadies^  On'  the  very  day  o&ftheir  amnd^t  > 
an  influentiill  individital  .        .    ;i-  jjiiVtr^j.  f  i-i  01 

'  ^wnred  Qs  we  fieed  not  apprehend'  the  least  difficult  in  pj^^u^rjiifi^. 
in&miationy  adding^  '  We  are  aU  free  here  im0,  aii4^very:^i^qi|]ij 
apeak  hk  seatiinentR  unawed.    We  Mve  pothing  to  conceal  ^out  j^^f 

m 


sent  system ;  had  you  come  here  as  the  aJhoeaies  of^ttUofetr^  you 
h^^y^t  with i^vet§  different  recieptw^^  .      !    ;.      -\   -.Mvmi 

.,l¥e  I)ad  noted  other  passages  for  qubtationi  W  our  Itjoaifik  ccn^I 
pel  ,us  to  forbear;  and  we  jtnust  observe,,  that .^  we  jiave,  ibuhil  u 
impossible,  where  almost  every  paragraph  eontaUia  pun  Ippp^rtaM 
principle  or  an  interesting  &ct|  to  make  such  selecitions'as  #bfl^ 
give  an  adequate  impressioB  of  .the  werfe  under  vevlew*  .  Sud^^it 
th^  amount  ^and  variety  of  evidence,  that  we  appreliendy  if  •«t|lw 
moat  intelligent  persons  of  every  class  and  condition  in  Aniigiim' 
f^re  assembled  in  the  presence  of  an^  Ameriean  or  JSngUdi 
«abfitors,  the  result  of  theilr  mvdvoce  testimony  could  aoMietfy  Jba 
more  satisfactory  and  conclusive  to  the  candid  ikiind  thaik  a  pcanMttl{ 
of  the  present  volume.  :..^   'v;{i 

Leaving  Antigua  we  accompany  our  tourists  to  tlue  fertile  and 
t^eopiing  island  of  Barbadoes,  whose  features^  bo(K  ph^s}$d  ipA^ 
sgoal,  are  fuUy  laid  open  to  us  in  a  seiiea  of  IiigfalT  laniniATOd' 
lui^lbcbes.  One  of  the  circui^stances  dii<4y..iioticl4^1i('is'' V^ 
^xpps^  by  planters  of  the  true  features  of"  tbat  odious  tfj^^fteM^  ^^ 
Wbjlpk ,  THKY  have  been  emancipated.  What  a  'r^k(tibn 'VVf 
aiayery  we  may  hereafter  expect  from  the  West  Indies^  tr^sccfiid- 
iiig  our  priesent  liveliest  conceptions  of  its  misery  agnd  liorroiir'f 
Mj.  C,  a  planter,  stated,  \  *    to 

'  That  mothers  would  kill  their  children  rather  than  see  them  gvf*H 
up  to  be  slaves.  But  this  evil  is  now  done  away.  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  one  evil  alone  that  abolition  has  removed,  but  a  tkotMiuL^  A^  he 
<5bptinued,  in  a  solemn  tone,  pausing  a  moment,  and  looking  at  ns  Wi^ 
most  earnest  manner,  I  could  write  a  book  about  the  evils  of  slaverjfi- 
I  could  write  a  book  about  these  things.'— p.  234.  ^"  ^'! 

And  they  add:  '     !"'' 

'  We  are  here  reminded  of  a  fact  stated  by  Mr.  C.  en  anot^W'^^oeatt 
^on.  He  said,  that  he  once  attended  at  the  death  of  a  planter  .w;ho 
had  .been  noted  for  his  severity  to  his  slaves.  It  was  the  m<M  Hohrid 
scene  he  ever  witnessed.  For  hours  before  his  dedth  he  was  in  thb'etu 
tremest  agony,  and  the  only  words  which  he  uttered  were,  'AfritoirO 
Africa !'    These  w:ards  be  raoieated  every  few  minuteS;  till  he  died. 


4S6*  TboBid  aad  Kimball!*  vTbicrv!"^^  > 

And  Bucli  A  giiMtLj  oouxitenanoe^  such  dktortnoiiaof.itlieiBffUwdaBf  4^ 
a  hellish  ^lare  of  the  eye,  and  such  conviilaion».oCihe  j^o4yTrritrJMf)e. 
liim  shudder  to  think  of  them/ — Note,  p.  235- 

•    I' 
At  another  time,   Colonel  Ashby,  an  influential  pKljfntiio^ 
stated  to  them,  that,  '    ' '  ' 

*  The  abolition  of  slavery  had  been  an  incalculable  blessing,  .rle  naS, 
not  always  entertained  the  same  views  respecting  emancipation.'  &-. 
fore  it  took  place,  he  was  a  violent  opposer  of  any  measure  tendln^.tb 
abolition.  He  regarded  the  English  abolitionists  and  the  ond-shiTeiT 
members  in  parliament  with  unmingled  hatred.  He  had  often  cntMO 
Wilberforce  most  bitterly,  and  thought  that  no  doom,  either  m  ,diift 
life,  or  the  life  to  come,  was  too  bad  for  him.  '  But,*  he  exdiJned, 
'  how  mistaken  I  was  about  that  man — 1  am  convinced  of  it  nttw— O 
he  was  a  good  man — a  noble  philanthropist — if  there  i$  a  ckdir  ^.Aw-, 
ven  Wilberforce  is  in  it.'  Colonel  A.  is  somewhat  skeptical',  "iirtikli 
will  account  for  his  hypothetfcal  way  of  speaking  about  heaven. Vp* 

249.  ■■:.'"-^'\ 

Of  the  change  of  system  from  slavery  to  apprenticeship,  it  mv 
be  stated  briefly  and  generally,  that  Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimhul 
found  the  planters  highly  delighted  with  it;  and  not  without  rat- 
son,  as  real  estates  had  risen  50  per  cent.,  and  the  Grovemmeot 
had  kindly  relieved  them  of  the  most  irksome,  and  odious  part  of 
the  practical  administration  of  coercion.  They  could  also  go  to 
bed  at  night  free  from  those  tormenting  fears  of  insurrection  and 
assiissination,  with  which  an  alarmed  conscience  formerly  dis- 
turbed their  rest.  As  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  n^roes,  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  colony  were  concerned,  our  Aothon 
found  every  reason  to  disapprove  of  that  pemidous  and 
unstatesman-  like  scheme.  In  fact,  its  sentence  of  condemnatioi^ 
was  heard  from  the  lips  of  all  parties,  including  the  goremor, 
special  magistrates,  and  a  majority  of  the  planters  with  whom  ibfif 
conversed.  Their  experience  of  the  administration  of  justice  ij 
the  stipendiaries,  tallies  with  that  of  Mr.  Sturge. 

'  We  witnessed  several  trials  there  which  were  similar  in  fiivofitf. 
and  meanness  to  those  detailed  above.  We  were  shocked  with  dM 
mockery  of  justice,  and  the  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  negfo 
a])parent  in  the  course  of  the  magistrate.  It  seemed  that  little  more 
was  neci^ssary  than  for  the  manager  or  overseer  to  make  his  oooiplaiik 
and  swear  to  it,  and  the  apprentice  was  forthwith  condemned  to  pun- 
isliment.  We  never  saw  a  set  of  men  in  whose  countenances  neite 
and  denumiac  pas^sions  were  so  strougly  marked  as  in  the  overseers  wai 
maiiugers  who  were  assembled  at  the  station  house.  Trained  vp  t» 
use  the  whip,  and  to  tyrannize  over  the  slaves,  their  grim  and  evfl  et 
pression  accorded  witli  their  hateful  occuiJation.' — p.  §76. 


The  observation^  an  the  inadequate  remuneration 'lyF  the  speM 
magistrates^  and  its  consequences,  are  very  pertineht. 

'  The  magistrates  are  continually  exposed  to  those  temptations^ 
which  West  India  planters  can  so  artfully  present  in  the  shape  of 
sumptuous  dinners.  They  doubtless  find  it  very  convenient^  whea^ 
their  stinted  purses  run  low^  and  mutton  and  wines  run  high^  to  do 
^  the  New  England  school-master  does,  '  board  round  ;'  and  it  would 
fee  well  for  the  apprentices,  if  this  kind  of  indebtedness  to  'massa' 
operated  as  favourably  for  them  as  the  pedagogue's  indebtedness  to. 
tne  parents  does  for  the  children  of  his  school ;  but  unfortunately  the 
relation  of  the  parties  is  different,  and  consequently  the  dependence, 
of  the  magistrate  upon  the  planter  is  of  all  things  the  most  deprecate^ 
hj  the  apprentice.* 

'  Congeniality  of  feeling,  habits,  views,  style,  and  rank— identity. pf. 
country  and  colour — these  powerfiil  influences  bias  the  magistratje^ 
toward  the  master,  at  the  same  time  that  the  absence  of  them  all^. 
estrange  and  even  repel  him  from  the  apprentice.  There  is  still  aa 
additional  consideration  which  operates  against  the  unfortunate  appr^n* 
tice.  The  men  selected  for  magistrates,  are  mostly  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  arbitrary  habits  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  with  the  iron  despotism  which  they  ex- 
ercise among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  bare  mention  of  this  fact  Jfif 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  unenviable  situation  of  the  appren- 
tice. It  is  at  best  but  a  gloomy  transfer  from  the  mercies  of  a  slave-- 
driver,  to  the  justice  of  a  military  magistrate.' — pp.  333,  334. 

The  account  of  Jamaica  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  part 
of  the  work.  It  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of 
Antigua,  and  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  gloomy 
picture  given  by  Mr.  Sturge  in  his  'West  Indies  in  1837.'  We 
would  gladly  pass  it  over  in  silence,  fervently  trusting  that  it  may 
now  be  read  as  the  history  of  a  state  of  things,  which  has,  ere 
this,  been  superseded  by  a  better  and  a  brighter  era.  Many  strik- 
ing passages  have  arrested  our  attention,  which  prove  that  th^' 
negroes  are  worthy  of  all  the  eiforts  which  have  been  made  on 
their  behalf,  and  that  they  will  use  to  the  best  purposes  the  boon 
of  freedom  which  has  just  been  conferred  upon  them.  Jamaica 
has  been  called,  as  if  in  bitter  mockery,  '  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  British  crown;*  ten  years  hence  she  will  have  become  such 
in  reality  and  in  truth. 


*  *'  The  feelings  of  apprentices  on  this  point  are  well  illattrated  by  the  following 
anecdote,  which  was  related  to  us  while  in  the  West  Indies.  The  governor  of  one 
of  the  islands,  shortly  afccr  hia  arrival,  dined  with  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprie- 
tors. The  next  dny  one  of  the  negroes  of  the  estate  said  to  another,  *  De  new  gubner 
been  poison  d,*  '  What  dat  you  say  V  inquired  the  other,  in  astonishment,  '  De  gubner 
been  ftoinoiCd,*  *  Dah,  now  ! — How  him  poisoned?  '  '  Him  eat  masta  turtle  eoup 
lust  niyhtf*  said  the  shrewd  negro.  The  other  took  his  meaning  at  once  ;  and  his  syin- 
pathy  for  the  governor  was  turned  into  concern  for  himself,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
poison  was  one  from  which  he  was  likely  to  8a£fer  more  than  his  excellency.' 


»> 
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The  perusal  of  Messrs.  Thome  and  KknbidUi's'  wprk  iias  f^ 
ncwed  our  most  sanj^uine  hopes  of  the  beneficial  resiilt^jfiCMllNt: 
recent  agitation  in  this  country,  upon  the  welfare  of  all  rlagnrn  it: 
the  colonies.     But  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  i^  Im^ilt 
yet  wider  influence,  and  will  impress  a  character  on  the  fufemb 
<lestinies  of  the  British  empire.     The  world  has  never  yet-witnt 
ncssed  a  philanthropic  movement,  more  pure  in  its  orig;io,'m9ffl^.: 
single  in  its  aim,  more  energetic  in  its  character,  more  signify  so^v: 
cessful  in  its  result     We  regard  it  as  a  noble  and  heMt»dM?ttpm, 
example  of  the  power  of  lemtecf  prayerful  Christian  effcrl^.  iriMiii 
undistracted  and  untrammelled  by  religious  sect  or  politieiil  jMrtjilr 
The  practical  lesson  will  not  be  lost     A  large,  and,  we  rtgojal/ 
to  believe,  an  increasing  class  of  our  countryn^ea  Jiave  gfiiiiii 
a  knowledge  of  their  power  as  the  depodtanes  of  a  motitd/ikni 
fiuence  adequate  to  direct  and  control  the  national  miniL   >Xb9f> 
have  acquired  simultaneously  a  new  and  greatly  enkuged  aeap, 
of  their  responsibilities.    They  have  not  placed  theanselireS'fai 
a  position  to  indulge  in  complacent  retrospection  9r  to  ifihl— i 
as  erewhile  they  did,  into  a  lethargic  and  almost  fiifad-^loiBBWl' 
On  the  contrary,  they  find  themselves  but  at  the  entrance' of  tMi 
field  of  labour.     They  have  won  not  a  final  victory,  baft  ^  vsuh- 
tage-ground,  firom  whence  they  may  consolidate  and  aeoimridiit. 
has  been  gained,  and  whence,  also,  they  may  behold»  q>riaad  Mil. 
before  them  the  scene  of  future  conflict,  filled  with  the  numeiKNii] 
forccsand  strongholds  of  the  enemy.  Like  the  Israelites  of  oU  dm 
Iiave  passed  throu^i  the  divided  waters  of  Jordan,  and«Q0i|i|4Mil 
a  great  city  whose  high  and  strong  walls  have  &Uen  donni  ^MlMi' 
very  sound  of  their  rams*  horns,  but  there  remains  ysft  n  JairflMI 
of  idolatry,  polluted  with  the  reeking  altars  of  Moloeh«  «bA  wA  41: 
manner  olF  horrid  and  impure  rites,  a  land  groaning  und^jj^MWi 
despotism  of  British  Christian  rulers  in  whose  councUa.Mpiqmpp. 
sits  supreme — to  be  conquered,  purified,  and  posseased  ia^  Ae  nipe 
of  tlie  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  .  i^,: 

Well-timed  is  the  eloquent  inquiry;  'Why  do  Englaiid  «b4: 
<  the  United  States  possess  the  keys  of  the  world  ?*    Cau  M^iMBv.' 
sider  their  rank  among  the  nations ;  first  in  power  and  in  infliwipMi- 
and  neighbours  through  commercial  enterprise  to  ewjHy  tdibe;lil4i 
people  on  the  entire  face  of  the  globe  ;-~can  any  one  rejeai^Ml'' 
close  and  intimate  relationship,  identified,  as  they. are,f|Q..Qij^%j 
in  language,  in  religion,  in  national  character,  and  pnrsujls.^j^df 
refuse  to  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  be  chief  a|id  annodiilfTd 
agents  in  diifusing  Christianity  and  civilissation  to  tbe  atteiWit' 
ends  of  the  earth  7  But  how  can  America  Mith  the  irnn  Tijiyt  jsiff 
to  convey  the  cheering  light  of  evangelical  truth  and  ihe^M 
tidings  of  gosnel  free<Iom  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  .wii6A  ^A 
the  other  hand  she  forcibly  retains  millions  of  unnioni|La§ii)|htki 
children  of  her  own  soil,  in  gross  darluiess  a«i.ttlK)b9r  jii^llPiW 
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Jrcke  ?  Or  how  can  England  expect  a  blewiiig  on  her  gospel 
abours,  while  she  lends  her  sanction  to  slavery  in  the  west)  and 
to  a  pr^-eminently  cruel  and  impure  idolatry  in  the  east  ?  Tha 
SBccess  hitherto  attendant  on  missionary  enterprises  proves  that 
the  means  employed  are  in  their  nature  adapted  to  the  end,  but 
how  inadequate  are  they  in  extent !  Nor  can  it  ever  be  otherwise 
until,  by  a  process  of  internal  purification,  England  and  America 
are  fitted  to  sustain  exertions  on  a  scale  in  some  degree  eor- 
extensive  with  their  vast  responsibilities,  and  with  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  tasee 
ike  leaven,  which  is  working  in  these  countries,  and  instead  of 
viewing  what  has  been  already  attained  and  what  is  immedi- 
alely  in  prospect,  in  the  light  of  final  results,  we  regard  them  as 
an  evident  and  most  necessary  preparation  for  future  and  widely 
difibsed  efforts,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  reign  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  love. 

In  the  British  empire  the  fall  of  negro  slavery  is  decreed,  the 
cessation  is  promised  of  our  connexion  with  Hindoo  idolatry, 
the  Coolie  slave-trade  is  suppressed,  the  robbery  and  murder  of 
the  deeply  injured  Cafires,  and  the  expulsion  of  Canadian  Indians 
fnm.  lands  which  are  theirs  by  inheritance  and  by  solemn  treaty, 
atv  stayed.  We  rejoice  at  these  successes^-^ey  seem  to  tell  of 
odrds  severed  and  weights  removed,  of  difficulties  and  obstructions 
taken  out  of  the  way,  which  have  impeded  and  held  back  this 
nation  in  its  hitherto  feeble  and  inadequate  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
bomidaries  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  We  rejoice  with  trem- 
bKn^,  for  too  often  the  performances  of  statesmen  are  to  their 
pViSTCSsions  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  and  to  secure  even 
the  points  already  gained  there  will  be  need  for  years  to  come  of 
jealous  and  increasing  vigilance,  with  intervals  possibly  of  strenu« 
oos  exertion. 

The  victims  of  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  grinding 
despotism  under  which  the  natives  of  that  vast  continent  exists 
next  claim  English  sympathy  and  succour.  A  lively  interest 
is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  the  state  of  our  colonial  depen* 
dencies.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  draw 
public  attention  to  any  colonial  question,  except  West  Indian 
slavery.  Now  the  national  heart  is  beginning  to  respond  to  the 
groans  of  the  millions  in  India,  who  are  bound  in  spiritual  chains 
and  darkness,  and  in  outward  bondage  and  aiHiction.  Informa- 
tion is  eagerly  desired  not  only  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  our 
fellow-subjects  of  every  race  and  hue,  but  respecting  the  conduct 
pursued  towards  those  independent,  aboriginal  tribes  situated  on 
the  borders  of  our  vast  territories.  The  sound  public  sentiment 
of  England  is  gradually  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  policy 
of  the  government.  Many  recent  official  documents  breathe 
a  just  and  benevolent  spint,  and  condemn  in  distinct  terms  tlie 
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past  mc^nsurcs  of  government  as  equally  inconsistent  \ntb  equity 
and  sound  policy.  These  instances  of  repentance  and  coufessioii,— 
a  new  and  most  interesting  feature  in  state  papers— may,  we  trust 
be  regarded  as  the  tokens  of  a  sincere  and  salutary  cJiange.  Cer- 
tainly, they  constitute  one  of  the  favourable  signs  of  the  times. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  United  States,  the  condidoofof 
public  opinion  on  slavery,  the  deeply  rooted  prejudice  of  caste,  flie 
measures  and  avowed  principles  of  the  government  exhibit  a  pros- 
pect, gloomy  and  discouraging  in  the  extreme,  but  a  more  searaiing 
inquiry  will  assure  us  that  even  there  the  fields  are  becoraiiif: 
lipe  unto  the  harvest.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  band  of  tw 
best  and  brightest  spirits  in  the  land,  has  its  proto-martyr,  its 
hundred  newspapers,  its  thousand  auxiliaries,  and  its  pulilicatiom, 
unsurpassed  in  learning,  in  information,  in  eloquence,  in  cogency 
of  argument,  in  earnestness  of  appeal,  its  legion  of  distingoished 
and  zealous  agents,  its  prayers  countless  and  unceasing,  ofiered  op 
in  the  secret  closet,  at  the  family  altar,  in  the  public  aasemblr, 
and  above  all  as  the  promise  of  certain  and  speedy  success,  it  ins 
its  overflowing  measure  of  persecution  and  reproach.  The  mi- 
philosophical  observer  might  suppose,  that  the  late  outrages  at 
Alton  and  Philadelphia  were  symptoms  of  a  retrograde  movement 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  surest  sign  of  progression.  A  few 
short  years  ago  Boston  M^as  the  scene  of  conflict  and  dai^t 
now  the  state  of  Massachusetts  is  foremost  in  the  Anti-sfamry 
cause.  The  principle  of  freedom  reigns  in  her  Supreme  Court  of 
law,  in  her  Senate,  and  Chamber  of  Representation.  Tlie  anti- 
abolition  riots  of  Boston  have  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  throughout  the  oldest  and  most  important  state 
in  the  Union.  Violence  and  outrage  are  now  transferred  to 
Pcnnsylv2inia,  a  state  bordering  upon  slavery.  The  result  is  Wr 
evitable :  the  peaceful  revolution  of  that  important  state  b  as 
certain  as  if  it  were  already  effected.  We  shall  next  expect  to 
hear  of  the  cowardly  spirit  of  outrage  and  mob  law,  taking  rehp 
in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  and  from  tlience,  directing  its  nigirt  to 
the  CaroHnas ;  and  so  finally,  with  slavery  foUoudng  in  its !«» 
retreating  southward,  till  the  land  is  cleared  of  their  infieciioB 
taint,  and  both  are  buried  for  ever  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico !— May 
that  day  be  hastened  ! 
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Art.  VII.  Celestial  Scenery :  or  the  Wonders  of  ike  Planetary  System 
displayed;  illustrating  the  Ferfectums  of  Deity  and  a  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.  Third  Edition.  London : 
Ward  and  Co. 

^nPHE  design  of  this  volume,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his 
,  -'-  pre&ce,  is  to  instruct  general  readers,  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  to  present  to  their  view 

.9ublime  objects  of  contemplation.  The  more  abstruse  parts  of 
astronomical  science  are  avoided,  while  its  principal  &cts  are  in- 
troduced, with  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  and  the  reason- 
ings which  support  them.  It  proposes,  in  short,  to  furnish  a  com- 
pendium of  descriptive  astronomy. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  such  a  work  is  unnecessary,  on 

{account  of  the  existence  already  of  various  treatises  of  which  a  few 

.  profess  similar  objects;  while  others,  with  more  scientific  preten- 
sions, are  adapted  to  guide  the  student  and  the  philosopher  into 

^tlie  profounder  mysteries  of  astronomical  and  matnematical  invesr 
ligation.     But  for  many  reasons,  we  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

,  Jt  is  desirable  to  multiply,  by  repeated  publications,  the  stimulants 
^  useful  curiosity;  to  replenish  the  uninformed  but  inquiring 

,mind  with  that  kind  of  knowledge  whose  moral  tendencies  are 
beneficial;  and  from  time  to  time  to  gather  the  scattered  frs^- 
meuts  of  discovery  which  lie  here  and  there  upon  the  fields  of 
science,  so  that  tliose  who  are  traversing  them  with  interest  or  can 
be  allured  to  do  so,  may  be  able  distinctly  to  perceive  wliat  has 
been  done  or  what  may  yet  be  accomplished. 

The  science  of  astronomy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  others  to  the  imagination.  It  opens,  at  once,  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  which  kindle  emotions  of  awe  and 
sublimity.  The  entranced  observer  seems  to  step  from  the  little 
nook  in  which  he  dwells  into  the  high  road  of  nature,  to  pass  into 
the  regions  of  immensity,  and  possess  himself  of  the  riches  of  the 
universe.  He  sees  matter  in  its  vastest  dimensions,  motion  in  its 
most  rapid  and  complicated  operation,  divine  mechanism  in  its 
most  extended  and  most  beautiful  contrivances,  space  in  its  illi- 
mitable amplitude.  He  contemplates  no  longer  atoms,  but 
worlds ;  he  studies  not  the  beauties  of  a  flower,  but  the  splendour 
of  the  firmament ;  he  investigates  not  the  laws  of  a  flowing  river 
or  a  passing  wind,  or  a  mineral  formation,  but  the  forces  that  bind 
and  guide  rolling  planets,  erratic  comets,  and  suns,  and  systems 
imbedded  in  the  measureless  depths  of  infinity.  Every  thing  is 
great  and  glorious  above,  beneath,  and  around  him,  while  he  only 
is  insignificant;  and  yet  not  insignificant — for  by  what  won- 
drous combination  of  mind  with  matter  is  it  that  he,  but  a  breath- 
ing atom,  should  still  be  capable  of  tracing  the  works  and  ascer- 
taining the  arrangements  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  watching,  with 
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reverence,  be  it  written,  the  movements  of  deity?  If  we  eMi]rtff 
tlie  worm  that  has  just  perforated  the  soil  and  obtrudes  upoirmir 
path  with  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  even  that  repdle  is  m 
elephant  in  magnitude  to  man,  in  comparison  with  even  &€  UMre 
section  of  creation  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  his  virion.  Aim 
is  it  then,  that  this  less  than  worm,  in  the  compariaoo,  BboilU  be 
more  and  greater  in  fiict  than  even  the  systems  on  wpMOA'd 
matter  he  contemplates  in  space ;  but,  because,  he  can  ootttM- 
plate  tliem,  and  can  systematize  them,  and  can  contrive  and  JMiii 
the  telescope  to  detect  the  secrets  of  creation  ?  It  is,  beoMBe,k 
is  instinct  with  intellectual  life  and  moral  power,  and  great  bjib 
capacity  and  knowledge. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  use  of  astrononncal  atbtteft 
to  excite  awe  and  admiration,  filling  the  mind  with  scenes  efiV- 
passing  magnificence,  or  rousing  uie  fancr  to  lofty  imagiidmli 
little  is  done  compared  with  what  might  oe  if  the  higber  oi&r 
of  feelings  be  not  awakened.  The  romance  of  sentiment  shotH 
ascend  to  the  reality  of  devotion ;  for  every  new  aeqidflitfoDi^ 
this  department  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  subserrient  to  flk 
creature's  worship  of  his  great  Creator.  This  impvesrioo  cria 
scarcely  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  we  admit  the  doetrine  of 
the  plurality  of  worlds— not  only  engaging  the  mind  in  tile 
study  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  external  natmei  M 
realizing  the  iact  to  which  all  its  arrangements  and  aJaptiiMm 
give  the  utmost  probability;  amounting,  indeed,  to  a  moral denqa^ 
Btration,  that  both  the  planetary  and  starry  orbs  are  the  kabA^ 
tions  of  intelligent  and  immortal  beings.  One  ef  the  prhidpiil 
causes  of  tliat  irreligious,  or,  at  least,  indifferent  feelinr  tomrdi 
God  which  is  not  imfrequently  prevalent  among  men  of  sciyDoe, 
and  even  astronomers  whose  indevotion  is,  as  the  poet  sItjW? 
madness — one  of  its  principal  causes  is,  we  verily  beliete,  tU^ 
proneness  to  separate  these  two  essential  elements  of  tibe  dMft 
character  as  developed  in  his  work ;  that  is,  to  view  the  <&phjk 
of  his  natural  attributes  apart  from  his  moral  perfections;  and  Ip 
refuse  that  application  of  the  subject  to  their  own  particiUar  {Mnit 
tion  in  tlie  universe  to  which  it  legitimately  leads.  The  cpges^ 
ness  of  their  examination  into  the  wonderful  modificatioBlY.irf 
matter,  unaided  and  uncontrolled  by  tlie  principle  ef  jpeUpaD  ii 
the  heart,  influences  such  men  in  studying  the  oonuivanisi  d 
nature  to  overlook  or  practically  to  disregud  the  con^vsr,  ■a' 
to  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  subluner  eontemplatkn  if 
benevolent  purposes  as  resulting  in  moral  oUinCion.  Tlitf 
think  it  enough  to  ascertain  what  is  done  and  to  aomire  tfaefha 
and  the  executicm  ;  but  mistake  their  own  general  nrimarirtn  di 
what  is  vast  and  magnificent  for  a  real  kp«»l«^«^  and  wonhm 
of  Ciod.  But  the  connexion  between  what  Uroa  u  in  na^ue,  m 
what  he  is  or  is  willing  to  be  to  us  as  represented    s  ScriiMnc  h 
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piQst  beautiful,  and  but  for  the  perversion  of  our  minds  would  be 
most  obvious.  Do  we  see  by  the  light  of  scientific  discovery 
that  we  are  every  where  surrounded  by  infinite  and  irresistible 
power  and  benevolent  contrivance  ?  Surely  the  thought  is  plain 
^nd  the  deduction  natural,  that  beings  like  ourselves  cannot  be 
.uiicarcd  for,  and  that  conscious  of  our  feebleness  we  may  repose 
lUp^n  his  strength.  If  the  minutest  atom  as  well  as  Uie  roiline 
world  is  under  his  eye  and  preserved  by  his  power,  and  this  it 
must  be,  or  the  world  composed  by  its  multiform  accumulations 
f^id  aggregations  could  not  roll  on,  then  I,  an  individual  but  intel- 
iigent  atom — insignificant  yet  important — ^frail  yet  immortal — cao- 
not  be  overlooked — unprovided  for  and  unblest  His  universal 
intelligence  knows  me  perfectly,  his  power  upholds  me  con- 
^ualiy.  Ids  goodness  supplies  or  is  ready  to  supply  me  abun- 
dimtly  with  the  means  not  of  subsistence  only,  but  of  happiness ; 
and  if  I  err  or  rebel,  he  must  be  more  willing  to  pardon  than 
•to  punislu  From  all  tiiese  and  other  considerations  result  respoiH 
;silj|ility  and  obligation  to  glorify  his  name,  to  return  to  him  if 
. I- have  been  estranged,  and  while  admiring  his  glory  in  creation 
,to  obey  bis  will  and  love  his  name  as  revealed  in  Scripture, 

While,  however,  so  many  who  do  study  the  attractive  science 
in  question,  fail  to  appreciate  its  highest  purposes  and  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  its  revelation,  there  are  multitudes  who  bestow  no 
attention  whatever  upon  it,  though  some  of  its  surprising  fieictB 
lie  within  the  reach  of  daily  observation  and  of  the  dullest  in- 
teUect  We  can  sympathise,  therefore,  with  the  indignant  tone 
(of  the  following  passage. 

'  It  is  amazing  how  many  intellectual  men  there  are  among  us  who 
.would  not  wish  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  modem  astronomy^  who 
Jiave  never  looked  up  to  the  celestial  vault  with  fixed  attention — who 
have  never  made  repeated  observations  to  discover  its  phenomena — and 
who  cannot  tell,  from  their  own  survey,  what  are  the  various  motions 
it  exhibits.  Tliere  are  thousands  and  ten  thousands  who  have  gazed 
on  a  clear  evening  sky,  at  certain  intervals,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  who  can  tell  no  more  about  the  glorious  scene  around  them,  than 
that  they  behold  a  number  of  shining  points  twinkling  in  every  direc- 
tion in  the  canopy  above.  Whether  these  bodies  shiiPt  their  position 
with  regard  to  each  other,  or  remain  at  the  same  relative  distances — 
whether  any  of  them  appear  in  motion,  while  others  appear  at  rest — 
■whether  the  whole  celestial  canopy  appears  to  stand  still,  or  is  carried 
round  with  some  general  motion — whetlier  all  the  stars  which  are  seen 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  are  also  visible  at  twelve  at  midnight — 
whether  tJie  stars  rise  and  set  as  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to  do — 
whether  they  rise  in  the  east  or  north-east,  or  in  any  other  quarter — 
whether  some  rise  and  set  regularly  while  others  never  descend  below 
the  horizon — whetlier  any  particular  stars  are  occasionally  moving, 
hack  wards  or  forwards,  and  in  what  parts  of  the  heavens  they  appear 
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— whetlier  there  are  stars  in  our  sky  in  the  day-time  as  well  at  imiag 
the  night — whether  the  some  clusters  of  stars  are  to  be  seen  in  annuDB 
as  in  winter  ?  To  tliese  and  similar  questions  there  are  multitudet  win 
have  received  a  regular  education,  and  who  are  menders  of  a  CkriUk^ 
church  who  could  give  no  Batisfactory  answers !' 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  persons  of  comiaoa  undflt* 
standings  might  acquire  this  knowledge  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  by  a  few  consecutive  observations ;  and  that  the  apathy 
of  Christians,  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  Creator's  work  is  truly  astonishing.     This  is  very  tarue»  yet  W6 
could  not  help  being  a  little  amused  at  the  reference  to  memoert  of 
churches.     Astronomical  science  would  be  a  new  kind  of  test  or 
qualification  for  Christian  communion!    We  should  imagine dp^l 
apostles  instituted  no  such  test,  and  we  must  really  put  in  a  plea  on' 
behalf  of  the  poor,  who  have  the  gospel  preached  to  themp  thlt 
from  their  state  of  dependence  admits  of  few  opportunities  dor  tbo 
cultivation  of  taste,  if  they  had  it;  so  that  we  cannot,  in  ooto- 
science,  absolutely  condemn   them   quasi  members  of  charahsi. 
Men  are  commonly  enthusiastic  in  their  own  line,  and  we  admiiv' 
enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  appreciation  of 
wliat  is  obtained — we  can  even  venerate  the  ardor  of  the  anti^Off^ 
rian,  the  conchologist,  or  the  botanist  as  well  as  the  astronomer';' 
but  the  estimate  of  an  old  coin  with  even  its  historical  associations 
or  the  technical  characters  of  a  shell  well  imprinted  on  the  mindt 
or  the  genus,  and  order,  and  species  of  a  flower  thoroughly  under- 
stood, or  even  the  orbits  of  planets  and  the  variations  of  stsn  is 
happily  not  essential  to   Christianity.     Our  author  must  formve 
this  smile  ;    we  know  well  that  he  is  as  much  assured  as  ourselvei 
that  it  is  moral  and  spiritual  excellence  which  fits  for  the  associa- 
tions of  religion.     We  must  admit,  nevertheless,  that  a  profession 
of  religion  involves  the  obligation  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God  in 
all  his  works  and  ways. 

Tiie  volume  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  in  which  the  gennd 
facts  already  known  respecting  the  solar  system  are  broufglit 
together,  with  additional  statements  derived  from  personal  ohoer* 
vation.  The  result:>  of  tedious  calculations  of  the  solid  andsupe^ 
ficial  contents  of  the  diilerent  planets  and  their  satellites  are  griM 
— their  comparative  magnitudes  and  orbicular  movements — the 
modes  of  determining  their  distances  and  dimensions — ^and  the  durf 
arguments  for  a  plurality  of  worlds  are  considered.  A  new  de- 
partment of  astronomical  science  is  introduced,  namely,  the 
scenery  of  the  heavens  as  exhibited  from  the  surfaces  of  the  & 
Cerent  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  will  prove  both  fiywi'^ 
and  instructive  to  young  inquirers ;  and  the  authcnr  has  fiuthfiill|f 
avlhcred  to  his  own  prefatory  declaration,  that  throughout  he 
has  endeavoured  to  make  the  facts  be  describes  bear  aiMBlfai 
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ad  the  centre  of  all  felicity. 


As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  and,  pa{:ticu1arly,  of  that 
tt^  htt  tb«  greatest  tUAa  to  iaoMlty,  ire  Mi^M  tbe  iMld^ 
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Jf^feHial  Semenf  m  Jupiler, — Tbeioqjj  plOD^  whose  appearancai, 
ni  X-.'  ~,;..^:«.»...  ,^  tjja  gnnament  of  Jujat^i  ia  Hie  planet  ^atinu , 


K^i.^'irni  appear  with  a  surface  four  tame*  {reatt;r  tlrnn  is  exliiliit^  , 
laqrakj,a)ia  will  appear  larger  thaneitberJnpitcfcr  Venus  dfies  to  its, 
ttdnilarlT  at  the  tiine  of  its  opposition  to  the  soil     At  ceitain  otiier 


IMid^'wheii  near  the  time  ofitt  conjunction  with  the  sun,  it  will 
)Beb''cb^derablj  smaller  than  when  viewed  :&nn  ihn  earth;  as.,  at 
lin'pMode,  Saturn  is  nearlj  fourteen  hundred  miiiiuns  of  niUes  dis- 
fewfroia  Jupiter,  while  it  is  nerer  beyrad  ten  hmubed  millions  frmn 
mtttrth,  e^en  at  its  remotest  dist^oe.  The  pkiirt  Urnnus,  which 
wmtimly  vitible  to  onr  unasgtated  sight,  will  ncpt  he  mnch  rnore  dis- 
nuihable  at  Jnpiter  thui  with  us,  even  at  tbe  jKffiod  of  its^ttol/! 
bMit  aitbou^  Jnpiter  a  at  that  time  fMir-hundrea  ndlliwia  of  rouni 
;0{^  it  than  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  At  other  timet),  when  nMritk" 
l^fiqction  with  the  sun,  it  will  he  two-thousand-three-Jiluidredt  ^njjirl  • 
fgf, ,  of  miles  irom  Jupiter,  which  is  four-hundred  jnilHons  of  ibu«^  ,  { 
«  distant  than  it  ever  is  from  us.  Man  wi|l  scarcely  b^  seat  tl^'*, 
imiter.both  on  account  of  his  smallaess  and  his  proximitj  to  the  sun  ;, 
7flt  his  greatest  elongation,  he  can  never  he  more  than  eighteen  de- 
Kes  from  that  luminary.  The  earth,  too,  vrill  be  invisible  from  . 
K|dter,  both  on  account  of  its  small  size,  its  distance,  and  its  beiils  M, 
l?.!^imediate  vicinity  of  the  sun  and  immersed  in  its  ray«,  sA'  tha^,' 
iS* Inhabitants  of  this  planet  will  scarcely  sospect  that  such  a  ^obe  'as- ' 
Ht'^  which  we  dwell  exists  in  the  universe.  It  is  absmiliatitlK'' 
HaldeTation  to  reflect  that  before  we  have  passed  over  me-foorthparf' 
the  extent  of  our  system,  this  earth  with  all  its  kingdoms  uA- 
bocd  grandeur,  of  which  mortals  are  so  pnmd,  vanishes  Itdih  the 
1^,  M  if  it  were  a  mere  atom  in  creation,  and  is  alt ugetli er  uimot iced  > 
t^LiiiBlEnown.  It  is  calculated  to  cuuvcy  a  letiaou  uf  /itauiiUif  and 
iwnnilj  Tn  those  proud  and  ambidousmortiiU  who  glory  in.thtirrichesi , 
Ai^L  tbe  small  patches  of  earthly  territory  they  have  acquired  at  th^.  ■ 
jo^se  of  the  bluud  of  thousands  of  tlidr  £iUpw-men,  aud  nbu  fqucy 
Bnselves  to  be  a  species  of  demi-gods,1u<c!iuse  they  have  assisted  in  tht^ 
TCuest  of  nations,  and  in  spreading  ruin  and  deviLstation  over  the 
rtS.  liCt  us  wing  our  flight  to  Jupiter  nr  Saturn  which  appear  sncoil-' 
inioiis  In  our  nocturnal  sky,  and  Lc-tiire  we  have  arrived  at  the' ' 
it^e'^iat  of  our  planetary  system,  tliis  glnbc  nn  uliich  no  trend, 
FUI'the  proad mortals  that  dwell  upon  its  snrfece,  vanish  frivn  th*  ' 
^V«e  a  particle  of  wat^r  with  its  microacopfc  aniinaleulfe,  dropped' 
mI  tbb>  dcaaai  disappears  fm-  evcv;  In  thaw  r^jfona  moke  isAaiMif 
iimiaffitcmt  toKKf  apam  M  viwi^  tiA  ttw»  iilnhilairtn-JtiWi*' ' 
VOL.    IV.  LI. 
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they  have  heard  of  such  beings  as  fallen  man — look  down  vnxh  an  eye 
of  pity  and  consolation^  and  view  their  characters  and  conduct  wUk  « 
holy  indignation  and  contempt. 

*  Venus  and  Mercury  will,  of  course,  be  altogether  invisible  fnn 
the  surface  of  Jupiter^  and  it  is  questi(mable,  whether,  even,  the  planeiB 
Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas  will  be  perceived.  But  althoo^ 
so  few  of  the  primary  planets  are  seen  in  the  nocturnal  sky  of  this 
planet,  its  firmament  will  present  a  most  splendid  and  variegated  aspect 
by  the  diversified  phases,  eclipses,  and  movements  of  the  satellitea  witk' 
which  it  is  encircled ;  so  that  its  inhabitants  will  be  more  chanBed  and 
interested  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  their  own  moans  than  hf 
their  contemplation  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  svstem.' — ^pp.  443 
—445. 


Art.  VII.  The  Palmist :  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Htm, 
suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  Metrical  Psalmody  ;  consisiinff  prurt- 
pallyof  Tunes  already  in  general  use  for  Congregational  Worship, 
newly  harmonized  for  four  voices,  with  a  separate.  Aceomptmimeai 
for  the  Organ  or  Piano-forte :  the  greater  part  by  Vincent  AWflb. 
Comprising  also  many  original  Compositions  and  Adapiaiionis  cia- 
trihuted  expressly  to  this  work,  by  himself  and  other  entineni  Pr9^ 
fessors :  the  whole  adapted  as  well  for  Social  and  Domestic  Dert- 
tion  as  for  Public  Worship,  Part  III.  London :  Jackaon  ind 
Walford. 

T^  VERY  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  moderate  attention  to  fab 
-^  own  consciousness  that  the  utterance  of  any  sentiment  vfaat- 
evcr,  gives  it  a  force  which  it  did  not  previouslyjpossess— that  the 
belief  of  others  being  the  subjects  of  the  same  feelings  witk  ooTr 
selves  deepens  our  own  emotions,  (partly  perhaps  by  incMMUg 
our  conviction  of  their  propriety) — and  that  their  8imultBBeoa» 
expression  by  a  s}inpathizing  multitude  carries  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  intensity.  Congregational  psalmody  is  the  fbl- 
filment  of  these  conditions  by  means  which  perfectly  hamMuM 
with  its  end  and  object — the  promotion  of  the  devotional  fieeliofk 
Religious  sentiments  arc  embodied  in  metrical  lang^naffe^  and  tM 
it  becomes  easy  for  nmltitndes  to  combine  in  their  recitatioo  vide 
out  clamour  and  confusion — and  at  the  same  time  to  avail  dieo- 
selvcs  of  the  potent  aid  of  music,  which  augments  our  feeIiBg% 
by  increasing  our  power  of  expressing  them. 

The  great  truths  by  which  religion  makes  demands  on  ov 
various  emotions,  even  when  apprehended,  can  never  be  felt  ia  a 
degree  commensurate  with  their  importance.  If  then  some  pnn 
portion  between  tlie  feeling  of  tlie  heart  and  the  import  itf  tfajC 
words  on  the  lip  can  be  produced  only  now  and  then,  it  is  a  poii* 
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ive  ^ood.  The  impression,  which  from  its  nature  can  only  bfe 
misitory  and  occasional,  will  lend  its  influence  to  deepen  th^ 
one  of  our  habitual  and  intermediate  state  of  feeling. 

Moreover,  this  takes  place  during  a  professedly  religious  ser- 
ice,  when  many  things  conspire  to  hinder  it  from  degenerating 
Dto  a  mere  gratification  of  taste,  and  a  barren,  excitement  of  the 
ensibility.  There  is  or  ought  to  be  here,  the  efficient  presenta- 
lAn  to  the  mind,  not  only  of  the  proper  occasions  of  emotion,  but 
£  the  great  reason  why  it  is  good  to  be  moved  at  all— that  we 
oay  act — and  this  is  more  likely  to  secure  an  effectual  reception 
Aen  the  mind  is  moved  already.  There  is  no  just  objection  to 
ny  means  of  stirring  the  feelings  when  at  the  same  time  they  are 
aade  the  allies  of  an  enlisfhtened  and  rectified  will.   \ 

The  annals  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  Germany,  and  our 
wn  country,  show  that  music  of  the  right  kind  and  rightly  em- 
loyed,  can  be  made  an  engine  of  vast  effect  in  facilitating  the 
rogress  of  truth,  and  the  sacred  volume  frequently  recognizes  its 
ilutary  potency.  Why  is  it  that  in  our  experience  its  achieve- 
lents  do  not  parallel  or  even  approach  what  has  been  recorded 
fit?  Man  remains  the  same.  His  nature  is  not  more  rebellious 
I  its  influence  now,  than  it  was  when  the  minstrel's  harp  could 
repare  the  prophet  for  the  illapses  of  inspiration,  or  soothe  the 
ofiom  of  one  under  a  preter-natural  frenzy.  It  is  comparar 
pely  ineffective  with  us  only  because  we  have  ceased  to  appeid 
>  its  power.  Our  devotional  music  has  become  in  a  great  mea- 
ire  spurious,  and  our  practice  of  it  formal;  and  we  need  nothing 
se  to  explain  the  insignificance  of  the  results. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  life  to  present  the  perfect  idea  of  the 
total  worship  of  God.  We  may  conceive  that  to  be  independent 
■  the  aid  of  set  compositions  and  tune-books.  But  one  of  its 
sential  elements  we  may  be  certain  is,  the  entire  sincerity  of  all 
e  innumerable  company.  What  on  earth  is  a  pleasing  and 
faritable  fiction — that  the  heart  of  the  multitude  is  as  the  heart 

one  man,  must  there  be  the  simple  and  evident  trufli.  In  pro- 
HTtion  to  our  belief  in  this  state  of  things  on  earth,  the  poorest 
ecimen  of  psalmody  yields  to  a  good  man  a  delight  which  no 
unbination  of  genius  and  musical  talent  can  afford.  There  are, 
nwever,  plenty  of  ways  of  counteracting  this  idea,  on  which^  as 
means,  nearly  the  whole  effect  of  psalmody  depends.  It  is  de- 
royed  when  a  whole  congregation  is  called  upon  to  utter  senti- 
ents  which  mark  the  variations  of  individual  feeling,  but  could 
tver  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  multitude  of  minds  at  the  same 
ae.  Hymns  proper  enough  for  the  closet  become  worse  than 
eless  when  put  into  the  mouths  of  a  congregation.  They 
low  that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  required  to  sing  them 
itfa  the  heart,  and  they  comply  with  the  announcement  from  the 
sky  only  as  a  form  in  which  it  is  decent  for  them  to  join* 

L  L  2 
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This  mistake  is  often  committed  for  the  sake  of  some  piece  of 
music  which  the  congregation  being  familiar  with,  therdbre  a^ 
proves.  ^  Vital  Spark  of  Heavenly  Flame,'  is  an  instaw 
glaringly  in  point.  Compositions  of  a  didactic  character,  couTey- 
lug  instruction  in  a  medium  of  poetry,  are  happily  abundant^  aD|{l 
every  variety  of  appeal  and  exhortation  is  to  be  met  with  in  m 
collections.  But  it  is  usurping  the  functions  of  the  pulpit  0 
make  the  people  preach  to  tliemselves  by  singing  them.  Tliej 
are  not  hymns — that  is,  devotional  compositions — and  thereforni 
however  useful  they  may  be  found,  they  prevent  a  higher  use  df 
the  rite  by  perverting  it  from  its  true  end,  which  is,  woraUpi 
When  our  hymns  express  feelings  that  are  proper  to  the  engage- 
ment, and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  inmates  of  all  bosomii  w 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  power  of  sympatbyt 
We  have  said  that  music  answers  a  double  purpose  ip 
psalmody,  or  should  do  so.  It  renders  the  recitadon  of  multitikk* 
orderly  and  simultaneous,  and  contributes  to  impart  and  enfaanoe 
emotion  by  its  power  of  expressing  it.  There  is  room  to  snapect 
tliat  the  great  majority  of  tunes  ordinarily  heard  in  our  cliapfl% 
fulfil  only  the  first  of  tliese  ends,  or  if  the  latter,  in  a  much  lei 
degree  than  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  IVIany  of  the  molt 
popular  exert  an  influence  which  is  worse  than  n^^dve.  Af 
far  as  tliey  convey  any  sentiment  at  all,  it  is  often  not  of  a  kind 
fit  for  the  occasion  on  which  they  are  used,  and  therefore  iDttead 
of  being  the  auxiliaries  of  devotion,  they  rather  repress  it.  It 
may  be  at  once  objected  to  us,  ^ there  is  no  disputing  about  tasCei 
^  — you  may  think  as  you  do  about  our  old  favourites — but  if  w« 
*  are  in  the  majority,  your  predilections  are  not  to  be  complied 
'with  to  our  annoyance.'  This  is  the  universal  ai^ument a^iul 
proposed  reformations  in  matters  of  taste,  and  if  it  were  intended 
to  deny,  what  is  implied  in  tlie  very  terms,  that*  pleasure  is  dM 
result  of  gratifying  all  manner  of  tastes,  it  would  be  condnsiieai 
well  as  trite.  We  should  not  contradict  the  Esquimaux  wlM) 
vaunted  seal  oil  sis  a  nice  article  of  diet,  however  satisfied  that  ear 
palates  relished  higher  and  purer  flavours.  But  the  queatioftB 
one  of  degree— and  none  are  qusdified  to  decide  it,  who  aEeoH^ 
acquainted  witli  one  of  the  two  classes  competing^  for  prefezeace* 
Every  body  requires  that  a  correspondence  should  be  obaemUe 
between  tunes  and  the  words  which  may  be  sung  to  them,  U^ 
feels  that  one  tune  may  excel  another  in  this  congruity.  If  aA 
the  words  of  ^  God  ISavc  tlie  Queen,'  might  be  set  to  the  jif 
called  ^  Drops  of  Brandy / — or,  to  quit  the  glaringly  abeun^  die 
hymn  beginning,  '  Come,  let  us  join  our  Cheerful  Soiun»'  miglit 
be  suns^  to  '  Burtord,*  or  *Thee  we  adore  Eternal  MaM^'C 
^  Mount  Pleasant' — '  Lonsdale'  would  be  as  ofleu  the  tune  fiv 
'  And  must  this  body  die,'  as  'St.  Bride's;'  and  all  withpatisil' 
ing  the  sense  of  contrast  and  unfitness.     If  theae  are  aeK^ridaal 


Shstances  of  the  justness  of  tlie  priifictiyte^  ad  We  are'dispidoed  to 
ttink  them,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  facility  of  diaiBrininiation,  tf 
Wfedfally  cultivated,  may  at  last  decide  tfaaf  tunes  now  widely 
fblpular  are  unfit  for  devotional  use  at  all-^and  not  merely  by 
fUmparison  with  the  beautiful  melodies  diey  faav^  thrust  out  of 
IMtice  ?  We  are  only  inviting  to  finer  appreciations  wd  higher 
hijbyments. 

^''^Lre  is  also  an  argumePt/in  arrest  of  judgmenf  which  it  may 
Rf*aM  well  to  anticipate.  It  is  alleged,  tlmt  if  many  of  our  tunes 
^'not  the  best  that  could  be  adopted^  they  serve  their  purpose) 
IM*  supply  what  is  lacking,  by  the  associations  our  congregatiobs 
Mteh  to  them.  If  time  andf  use  ar«  to  g^ve  qualities^  to  tunes 
Hiidh  did  not  originally  belong  to  them,' we  may  increase  our 
litres  on  these  principles,  by  proselyting  among  profane  songs 
b  txxj  extent.  Our  clerks  may  set  long  metres  and  comtnon 
H^tres  to  *  Friend  of  my  Soul,'  *  Fly  not  Yet,*  « Flow  on  thou 
Hiining  River,'  just  as  a  notorious  composer  has  done  by  ^Me 
Altehus  Fires,'  <  Glorious  Apollo,  '  and  the  popular  duet 
^deserted  by  the  Waning  Moon.*  Circumstances  extrinsic  to 
Ktai  may  invest  some  of  the  worst  tunes  with  a  charm  that  be- 
IMgs  to  none  besides.  Nothing  is  more  likely  or  certain.  But 
)^  particular  recollections  whi<Sk  afford  this  intense  delight  can- 
IM  De  common  to  many  people.  Perhaps,  on  such  grounds  as 
IWse,  no  one  tune  would  secure  a  majority  of  Votes  for  its  pre- 
^rvation.  Moreover,  associations  equally  solenm  and  affecting, 
iSH  gather  round  the  best  tunes,  if  they  are  but  sung  often 
I(i6u^h.  And  then  we  predict  that  the  congregation  which  hsis 
MhDontted  the  reform  will  enjoy  the  recompence. 
^^o  tunes  can  vindicate  their  claim  to  be  heard  in  the  worship 
l^'Ood,  which  do  not  possess  that  quality  of  solemnity  whicn 
immons  the  inind  to  devotion,  and  calls  it  from  the  world. 
ITfiatever  excellence  of  other  kinds  they  may  exhibit,  this  is  a 
Ittdinal  requisite,  and  its  absence  is  sufficient  reason  for  banish- 
Ijgr  them  summarily  from  our  religious  services.  By  asserting 
U^'  absolute  necessity  of  solemnity,  we  of  course  do  not  mean 
IM  religion,  without  which  hope  and  joy  are  but  flattering  illu- 
iMis,  aflFords  no  scope  for  the  musical  expression  of  cheerful  and 
hfitiating  feelings, — but  that  these  when  called  into  exercise  by 
fbred  motives  h^ve  that  belonging  to  them  which  forbids  all 
l^t  and  frivolous  modes  of  expressing  them.  It  is  possible  to 
^  solemn  without  gloom  and  to  rejoice  with  reverence.  On  tiiis 
Sore  then,  who  can  defend  the  tunes  called  Hampshire,  Ebene- 
it  New,  Calcutta,  Zion  Church,  Zadok,  Cnurch  Street, 
Vhitby,  &c. 

An  analysis  of  tunes  which  do  fulfil  thils  great  condition,  disco- 
KHN  that  they  for  the  most  pan  resemble  each  other  in  allotting 
^  bar  for  tne  musical  expre^to  of  twt)  sytitibli^s,  'atdd  if  nme 
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than  one,  never  more  than  two  notes  to  each  syllabic.     Whiu? 
the  mehMly  is  kept  within  tlie  compass  of  about  eight  notes,  which 
is  nsiially  that  of  the  human  voice.     These  restrictions,  which 
jtceniiis  has  imposed  on  itself,  also  secure  the  expression  of  the 
rhythm  or  measure  of  the  stanza,  and  facility  of  performance  by  a 
con ir rogation — points  almost   equally  important   ^tli    the  first 
15 lit  these  three  rc(iuisites — the  exj)ression  of  a  devotional  senti- 
ment— identity   of  accentuation   with   tliat  of    the    metre — and 
facility  of  execution,  are  not  often  separable  and  independent 
The  fault  which  destroys  one  will  often  affect  the  others  equally. 
Vulg'ar  conventional  phrases  aiul   snatches  of  secular  melodvi 
absurd  attempts  at  the  fugue,  or  short  points  of  imitation  which 
tlio  voices  rei)eat  without  respect  to  the  sense  of  the  words— the 
metrical  fall  of  the  syllables  placed  on  the  wrong  parts  of  the  bar 
— one  line  taking  twice  as  many  bars  as  it  ought,  while  others 
are  defrauded  of  their  due  proportion — all  these   are  allies  in 
annulling  the  constituents  of  a  good  psalm-tune.      Their  com- 
bined action  is  very  well  exemplified  in  such  tunes  as  Cranbrookf 
Derby,  Oxford,  Kentucky,  Cambridge  New,  Calcutta,  &a,  &c. 
In  Leach  (290,  Rip.)  tlie  symmetry  of  the  tune  is  spoilt  by  i 
senseless  re])etition  of  the  last  line,  while  a  vulgar  trolling  of 
notes  is  expended  on  one  word  (^and  lives  to  die  iio  m-o-r-e/) 
making  its  duration  six  times  as  long  as  any  otlier  of  its  fellow- 
syllables.     A  similar  deviation  from  tlie  regularity  of  tlie  metre 
takes  |)lace  in  ^  Darkhouso'  and  ^Clifton.'    The  absurdity  of  this 
becomes  evident  if  we  imagine  the  clerk  giWng  out  the  stanza 
in  the  metricitl  form  it  must  iissume  when  it  comes  to  be  sun^^to 
tunes,  of  which  the  three  we  have  named  are  fair  spedmetf' 
Long  passages  of  short  notes  on  single  words  are  found  in  ^ 
most  admired  com|)ositions,  and  we  suppose  tlic  deformity  wetfc 
censuring  in  ])s«ilm  tunes  is  owing  to  a  blind  spirit  of  rivalry  in 
their  makers.     They  forget  that,  in  the  one  case,   it  is  cmly  d* 
pressing  the  word  which  carries  the  sentiment  in  an  appropriitie 
strain  of  music,  which  can  never  fall  on  an  insignificant  or  hb- 
suitiible  word — tliat  the  idea  of  a  cantata  admits  of  this  and  erffV 
other  means  of  making  the  music  closely  expressive  of  the  specifc 
sentiments  of  the  words,  which  that  ot  a  psalm  tune  doea  no(^ 
while  the  former  is  not  bound  like  a  psalm  tune  to  die  obsenaaff 
of  any  measured  accentuation.     The  attempt  at  a  fugue  is  tooBy 
out  of  character  in  a  psiihn  tune — because  were  the  limits  of  ik 
corale  sufficient  to  develoj)  its  ]>rogress,   it  is  destructive  of  ik 
rliythm,  and  by  intermitting  the  steady  syllabic  march  of  tk 
melody,  tends  to  kee])  the  congregation  silent,  or  makes  thefli  fcU 
into  confusion.     In  most  of  the  cases  where  particular  tunea 
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l^ear,'  «  With  all  my  powers  of  heart  and  tongue ;'  it  is  perhaps 
thLs  very  peculiarity  which  has  been  the  cause  of  such  special 
conjunctions.  There  is  some  noisy  passage  to  be  answered  in 
succession  by  the  diiferent  parts,  and  the  congregation  execute 
them  with  great  promptitude  and  energy.  The  basses  are  boldly 
daring  when  they  have  it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  counter- 
tenors pleasingly  venturous  on  the  verge  of  the  impossible  at  those 
junctures  of  the  strain  that  are  contrived  to  display  them.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  this  fervor  results  so  much  from 
an  exaltation  of  emotion,  as  from  the  run  of  the  music  admitting 
and  inviting  a  loud  and  exhilarating  uplifting  of  the  voice  The 
tune  itself,  and  not  any  feeling  the  tune  expresses,  is  the  thing 
thought  of. 

Many  ideas,  beautiful  in  themselves  when  sung  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  solo  singer^  varying  from  the  declamatory  to  that  of 
intense  feeling  or  peaceful  repose,  become  impracticable  to  a 
congregation.  ^  Hotham'  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  good 
melody,  bat  too  delicate  in  its  character  for  general  use.  But  if 
a  tune  so  beautiful  as  ^Hotham'  is  on  this  account  scarcely 
manageable  by  an  assembly,  what  shall  be  urged  in  favor  of  many 
in  which  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  of  structural  unfitness  foi^ 
congregational  use  is  not  compensated  by  excellency  of  a  different 
kind ;  as  Calcutta^  Leach,  Condescension,  with  their  quirks  and 
quaver  passages — or,  Eaton,  Eythorn,  Knaresboro',  &c.,  where 
the  like  faults  are  committed  by  semi-quavers  ? 

The  true  corale  is  to  exercise  the  vocal  powers  of  a  multitude, 
its  music  must  therefore  move  in  masses.  It  must  be  simple  in 
its  conception  and  structure,  and  broadly  expressive  of  a  devo- 
tional feeling.  It  is  then  among  its  properties  to  have  its  efiect 
increased  the  greater  the  number  of  voices  engaged  in  singing 
it — to  be  adapted,  either  in  itself  or  by  alteration  of  its  time  or 
*  expression,'  to  a  great  variety  of  sentiments;  though  not  often. 
to  any  two  that  are  in  strong  opposition.  Its  cadences,  or  the 
musical  periods  which  terminate  each  line,  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expressiveness  of  the  composition,  while  they  pre- 
vent tedium  by  delighting  the  ear  with  their  harmony.  The 
Collection  whose  title  heads  our  remarks,  contains  multitudes  of 
beautiful  specimens.  We  may  instance  St.  Mary's,  Windsor 
(119),  Burford  (44),  Tirzah  (204),  8cc.,  as  corales  expressing  the 
emotions  which  awe  and  subdue.  They  are  characterized  by  a 
progression  of  the  melody  from  one  note  to  its  next,  and  by  a 
solemn  and  pathetic  fall  in  their  cadences.  On  the  contrary, 
ideas  of  praise,  joy,  expectation,  when  musically  expressed,  are 
marked  by  a  bold  outline,  the  melody  proceeding  by  thirds  and 
fourths,  with  strongly  marked  changes  of  harmony— affording  un- 
expected resting  j)laces  in  the  ciulence — as  in  Chichester,  Jerusa- 
K*nv  Darwclls,   Eisenach,  Warwick,  Westminster  New,  York, 
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Clifton,  Montgomery,  and  many  others ;  while  love,  veneradimy 
and  the  feelings  of  a  tender  or  plaintive  character  call  for  smoiA 
flowing  equable  melody,  undisturbed  by  bold  and  nnexpeded 
contnists.  Of  this  kind.  Abridge,  St.  Stephens,  Suiibury,  Met 
combe,  Tiverton,  Ha^'annah,  Patmos,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  an 
unexceptionable  examples. 

It  is  the  old  corale,  bold,  dignified,  and  simple  in  its  outline, 
that  more  evidently  possesses  the  comprehensiveness  which  fits  it 
for  great  latitude  of  application.     It  has,  what  has  been  teduu- 
cally  called  an  apathetic  character,  devoid  of  the  sensuous  fonni 
of  modern  melody.     Analogous  to  a  general  term,  it  expresses  a 
class  of  feelings,  but  not  their  specific  differences.     There  it 
nothing   in  its  melody  to   forbid   the  alteration    of  ^dme'  and 
*  expression,'  as  the  feeling  of  the  words  sung  to  it  may  require. 
The   modem  corale,   perliaps  deriving  its  mvention  from  the 
serious   glee  or   verse  movements  of  the  cathedral  anthem,  is 
marked  by  the  elegant  flow  of  its  parts  and  the  expressivieness  of 
its  melody ;  approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  ballady.whott 
nature  it  is  to  express  more  closely  tlie  feeling  of  the  stanias  it  is 
set  to  than  that  of  any  others.     We  are  thus  offered  the  meaiH  of 
forming  a  permanent  union  between  hymns  of  particular  shades 
of  sentiment,  and  the  tunes  which  are  best  adapted  to  expreoB 
them.     And  provided  the  selected  tunes  are  calculated  for  con- 
gregational use,  both  tunes  and  hymns  will  increase  in  force  of 
impression  by  such  appropriations.      Let  the   principle   which 
should  dictate  the  conjunction  be  duly  recognized,  and  all  the 
rest  may  be  left  to  the  operation  of  public  taste.     We  abstain 
from  specifying  what  conjunctions  of  hymns  and  tunes  are  in  our 
opinion  most  suitable,  lest  the  bans  should  be  forbidden.     But  to 
name  a  few  tunes  which  appear  to  contain  facilities  for  what  we 
recommend: — Wirksworth  is  penitential;  Antwerp  tells  of  oor 
mortality,  and  is  full  of  the  memory  of  human  woe;  Mouat 
Ephraim  denotes  confidence,  but  it  is  the  confidence  of  hope,  not 
of  possession— mingling  anticipations  of  escape  with  the  recoDeo- 
tiou  that  suflering  is  not  yet  over ;  St.  George's  expresses  cheer- 
ful reliance,  and  Gary's,  grateful  praise,  but  both  are  rather  tender 
than  bold ;  Gloucester,  on  the  contrary,  declares  the  trust  that 
exults,   and  counts  the   promise  already  won.      We   offer  our 
opinions  with  unaffected  deference  to  better  judges.     As  it  is 
we  have  often  to  lament  that  the  tune  counteracts  the  effect  of 
tlie  words.     We  were  lately  required  to  sing  Watts's  beuutifiil 
paniphrase  of  the  I39th  Psalm,  which  calls  upon  us  to  stand  in 
awe  because  God  is  around  us,  to  ^  Horsley' — a  tune  which  li* 
most  obliges  us  to  show  tliat  we  however  have  no  becoovng 
siMisc  of  the  overwhelming  fiict.     This  is  perluqis  the  most  per- 
fect way  of  dcfiniting  the  end  of  psalmody. 

In  animadverting  on  the  tunes  which  enjoy  a  tmditioiial  pofM- 
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Urity,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  complete  index  expiirgatoriusi. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  simialised  the  greatest  criminals.  Let^very 
body  turn  informer  for  himself,  and  they  will  soon  be  denounced.  Let 
him  see  how  often  whining  insipidity  has  been  mistaken  for  pathos — 
pertness  and  familiarity  for  gracefulness — and  bombast  for  majesty 
— while  sometimes  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  a  fortuitous  con-* 
course  of  notes  will  account  for  the  tunes  in  which  they  occur.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  no  discrimination  exer^ 
cised  if  the  attention  is  still  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
same  tunes.  It  must  be  by  familiarity  with  those  not  ordinarily 
heard  in  our  chapels,  that  a  taste  can  be  created  for  them;  and 
tliis  may  come  to  have  an  expulsive  power  &tal  to  the  popularity 
of  many  of  our  present  favourites. 

We  have  said  that  the  principal  effect  of  psalmody  depends  on 
the  belief  entertained  by  those  who  engage  in  it  of  their  common 
sincerity.     The  liability  to  impression  in  each  member  being  in 

froportion  to  the  mass  he  believes  to  be  sympathising  with  him. 
t  might  safely  be  said  that  psalmody  can  have  no  faults  except 
tliose  which  impair  this  community  of  feeling  or  prevent  its  rec(^ 
nition.  All  that  we  have  instanced  do  one  or  both  of  these,  as  a 
little  reflection  will  make  evident.  The  harsh  predominance  of 
one  voice  straining  itself,  often  in  a  vain  effort  to  Keep  a  congrega- 
tion to  the  tune  is  likely  to  operate  both  ways.  The  censurable 
attempts  of  many  persons  to  sustain  a  part,  for  which  they  have 
not  the  requisite  musical  skill,  nor  perhaps  the  right  quality  of 
voice,  must  mar  the  effect  of  the  wnole  on  all  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  within  their  range.  Countertenors  uncer- 
tainly flickering  over  the  scale,  till  a  happy  accident  confirms 
their  confidence  by  bringing  them  in  tune — basses  jarring  the  ear. 
by  unallowable  discords — and  tlie  well-meant  but  not  benevolent 
attempts  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  neither  voice  nor  ear 
for  music,  are  all  disturbing  causes  to  every  body  but  those  who 
present  them. 

We  judge  of  a  man's  earnestness,  in  great  part,  by  the  *  expres- 
sion '  he  gives  to  his  enunciation.  A  friend  professing  his  regard, 
witli  as  httle  emphasis,  as  if  he  were  giving  his  opinion  of  the 
weather  or  asking  the  time  of  day — a  multitude  testifying  their 
loyalty  to  a  present  sovereign  by  lisped  and  heartless  tokens  of 
welcome ;  would  be  ludicrous  hypocrisies.  We  may  make  our- 
selves certain,  that  devotion  is  dying  when  hosannas  languish  on 
our  tongues.  But  beyond  vigorous  shouting,  or  occasionally  an 
almost  inaudible  monotony,  what  ^  expression  '  do  the  generality 
of  our  choral  efforts  exhibit  ?  And  what  is  expressed  by  these  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  congregation  does  or  does  not  enjoy  the 
tune  ?  It  would  be  credulous  to  think  emotion  of  any  kind  w&s 
manifested.  '  Expression  *  is  resolvable  into  degrees  of  quick- 
ness or  slowness,  loudness  or  softness.      The  two  first,  must  of 
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course,  he  maintained  uniformly  through  the  whole  tune  :  thou^b 
it  nia}'  1)0  altered  to  accommodate  the  sense  of  tlie  next  verse  if 
necossiiry,  according  as  that  may  be  calculated  to  animate  us  or  to 
soothe  the  voice  into  a  slow  and  pensive  cadence. 

We  may  distribute  the  force  of  our  voice  as  we  please  over  the 
whole  melody — throwing  it  into  whatever  bars  or  even  notes 
we  chose ;  as  best  suits  the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed.  But  we 
are  writing  as  though  people  required  to  be  taught  all  this.  As  if 
mothers  depended  on  the  instruction  of  professors  for  the  mode  in 
which  they  might  best  indicate  their  love  for  their  children — as  if 
no  man  knew  when  to  speak  fast  or  loud,  or  on  what  words  to  lay 
stress,  until  he  had  qualified  himself  by  pains-taking  and  toidoiL 
As  in  reading  or  speaking,  let  us  know  what  we  mean,  speak  dis- 
tinctly and  be  in  earnest,  and  we  may  trust  to  nature  for  all  be* 
sides.  These  things  are  not  artifices,  or  elocutionists  and  rhetori- 
cians would  do  something  more  than  name  their  tools — they  would 
earn  the  credit  of  making  them.  How  is  it,  then,  that  our  piao 
ticc  does  not  exemplify  the  same  great  instincts  which  oonceni 
both  singing  and  speech  ?  It  would  be  indecent  and  numifesdy 
false,  to  explain  this  by  the  absence  of  sincerity.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  sing  in  our  congregations  may  fJEdrly  be 
supposed  to  adopt,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  sentiments  they  utter* 
and,  therefore,  might  be  expected  to  evince  the  ardw  and 
de])th  of  their  feelings  by  their  manner  of  declaring  them.  The 
deficiency  in  our  opinion  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  obstacles  whieh 
nidically  bad  tunes  oppose.  They  express  no  feeling,  and,  there- 
fore, need  no  '  expression.'  The  cure  then  is  to  be  found  in  the 
substitution  of  the  good  for  the  bad.  By  the  use  of  those  which 
admit  and  invite  expression,  the  taste  and  skill  will  unconscioiisiy 
develope  themselves.  Nevertheless,  until  that  time  arrive,  there 
will  be  a  great  advantage  in  pursuing  the  means  we  have  to  recom- 
mend. 

We  believe  the  ancient  objection  to  the  use  of  organs  is 
wearing  away  in  our  denominations.  They  are  felt  to  be  not 
only  appropriate  from  the  very  quality  of  their  tones,  but  a  great 
assistance  to  the  psalmody  of  congregations  too  lai^e  to  aliow 
their  voices  to  be  drowned  by  the  volume  of  tlieir  sound.  Tkey 
lead  great  numbers  more  effectually  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  one  man.  We  think  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  their  use — tliey  would  operate  beneficially  on  the  tasle  of 
those  who  employed  them.  Tunes  which  we  are  content  to  nagy 
M'ould  become  intolerable  when  their  jingling  passages  tfid 
meagre  harmonies  were  heard  from  an  instrument  that  would  lo 
plainly  reveal  their  real  character.  Athough,  it  must  be  co»- 
fessed,  tiiat  bad  taste  has  often  continued  to  preside  in  defiance  cf 
them. 

Reformations  rarely  if  ever  begin  in  the  multitude.     DefeeH 
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however  enormous  are  submitted  to  for  ages  without  suspicion 
until  perceived  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  influencing  the 
mass.  In  no  other  way  we  conceive  can  our  psalmody  undergo  a 
complete  reform.  It  is,  therefore,  to  those  whose  character  and 
position  give  them  weight  in  our  congregations,  that  we  address 
ourselves.  The  few  bright  examples  of  what  may  be  done  to 
rescue  our  psalmody  from  the  censures  passed  upon  it  by  idl 
qualified  judges  out  of  our  pale,  have  been  thus  cveated.  It 
might  be  invidious  to  name  them.  The  practicability  and  apt- 
ness of  the  means  we  have  to  recommend  have  been  proved  in  the 
instances  we  allude  to,  where  success  in  the  next  degree  to  per- 
fect has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  few. 

The  principal  features  of  the  plans  adopted  in  these  cases  have 
been,  the  banishment  of  the  volumes  which  have  so  long  main- 
tained an  injurious  supremacy — the  employment  of  the  collection 
under  review — and  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  the  practice 
of  psalmody  during  the  week.  A  sufficient  number  of  people 
have  thus  been  rendered  familiar  with  the  new  tunes,  and  capable 
of  singing  all  with  accuracy.  The  gentlemen  who  have  assumed 
the  direction  of  these  meetings  have  proceeded  gradually.  Cor- 
rectness in  time  and  tune  were  the  first  points  insisted  on  and 
secured.  ^  Expression '  was  afterwards  attended  to,  and  in 
a  great  measure  attained.  If  in  any  thing  they  have  &iled  it  19 
owing  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  to  a  prevailing  insensibility  to  the 
claims  this  duty  of  praising  God  has  upon  our  best  efforts  to  render 
it  not  unworthy  of  the  Being  who  must  condescend  even  to  listen 
to  the  anthems  of  heaven.  Praise  is  graciously  accepted,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe — but  only  when  it  is  *  comely.'  We  have 
been  content  to  bring  the  lame  and  the  sickly  for  offerings.  We 
have  seemed  to  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while,  much  less  an 
obvious  duty,  for  the  people  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  only 
part  that  falls  upon  them  in  the  worship  of  God.  They  may  do 
this  as  well  as  they  can,  or  not  all ;  if  they  so  choose.  This  case 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  *  no  voice  can  be  improved 
«  by  cultivation — every  body  reads  music  by  the  light  of  nature, 
*  and  forms  an  harmonious  bass  or  tenor  by  the  spontaneous  sug- 
'  gestion  of  his  untutored  ear.'  We  should  not  tolerate  the  same 
marks  of  want  of  care  and  study  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit.  The  heart  and  understanding  we  know  are  chiefly  to  be 
looked  to,  for  it  is  these  alone  that  God  regards.  The  harshest 
whooping  that  could  be  heard  from  a  hut-full  of  converted  Hotr 
ten  tots — if  it  proceeded  from  no  spurious  feeling,  is  of  higher 
account  than  the  most  finished  performances  of  the  vain  and  self- 
respecting.  But  is  it  evidence  of  a  right  state  of  the  heart,  or  in- 
deed of  the  understanding,  to  leave  imperfect  what  might  be  im- 
proved ?  Neglect  in  this  matter,  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, closely  resembles  presumption  and  profanity. 
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There  is  a  point  in  the  progref^  of  such  attempts  as  we  afe  ad- 
vocating, when  the  psalmody  may  possibly  exhibit  somewhat  of 
a  cold  and  artificial  character.  It  may  be  expected  to  occur  jiBt 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  people  liave  qualified  themselves  to 
hear  a  part  in  the  new  and  better  mode  of  performing  the  duty, 
before  the  mass  of  the  congregation  is  accustomed  to  the  wide 
transition  and  familiar  with  the  newly  introduced  melodies.  But 
time  will  cure  this — and  there  will  be  the  less  to  cure,  the  more 
zealously  the  congregation  co-operate  in  whatever  methods  cf 
reform  may  be  pursued.  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  we 
desire  a  degree  of  perfection  in  tLe  singing  of  our  congregations 
which  is  not  attainable,  nor  if  it  were,  desirable — that  we  wish  to 
render  it  a  musical  performance  which  may  gratify  the  ear  and 
taste  of  the  fastidious.  The  tenour  of  our  observations  ought  to 
repel  this  charge.  It  is  the  perfection  of  psalmody  which  we 
would  promote,  not  that  which  belongs  to  the  concert-roouL 
Could  we,  by  one  stroke  of  our  pen,  realize  all  we  desire — in- 
stead of  a  smaller  number  of  singers,  there  would  be  many 
more  than  at  present.  For  almost  every  body  might  use 
his  voice  at  some  pitch  or  other  with  addition  to  the  general 
effect,  as  well  as  profit  to  himself.  It  is  not  travelling  out 
of  our  record,  to  refer  to  the  great  advantage  which  the  rite 
would  receive,  were  the  announcement  of  the  hymn  and  tune, 
and  the  recitation  of  the  former  which  is  customary  amongst 
us,  committed  to  those  who  would  not  shock  us  by  a  style 
of  delivery  either  formal  or  flippant,  irreverent  or  pompons. 
M'^c  could  instjmce  congregations  that  have  been  great  gainers 
by  relinquishing  the  services  of  those  whose  only  qualifications 
are,  ))erhaps,  loudness  of  voice  and  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
music,  for  the  unpaid  superintendence  of  men  of  education,  taste, 
skill  in  music,  and  best  of  all  for  our  purpose,  piety.  In  most  of 
our  chapels  one  or  two  uniting  these  attributes  might  surely  be 
found ;  arc  they  sishamed  to  use  them  in  such  service? 

It  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  future  perfection  of 
psalmody,  were  facilities  afforded  in  our  colleges  for  instruction 
in  the  science  of  music,  and  those  principles  of  taste  whidi  have 
respect  to  it.  "^rhis  would  secure  at  least  one  man  of  influence  in 
each  congregation,  competent  to  repair  the  defects  we  at  present 
deplore.  We  say  repair,  because  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it 
was  not  always  lis  it  is  now ;  psalmody  had  a  brighter  era,  and  to 
tiiat  standard  we  desire  to  return. 

The  laudable  and  successful  attempt  which  is  being  made  in  a 
suburban  hamlet  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  music  and  a  lore 
of  its  pleasures,  into  classes  of  society  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  leave  a  prey  to  debasing  appetites  and  sordid  engage- 
ineiits  albeit  ready  enough  to  exasperate  the  evils  by  legistaanf 
against  them,  should  it  provoke  imitation,  will  tell  fiivotttblv  ott 
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psalmody  itself.  In  the  instance  we  refer  to,  this  forms  a  promi-'' 
nent  part  of  their  choral  performances,  which  considering  the 
short  time  since  the  experiment  was  begun,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
public  is  principally  indebted,  for  practically  bringing  this  means 
of  civilization  before  its  notice. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  very  able  preface  of  the  Psalmist 
for  a  summary  of  the  sacred  history  of  music,  with  a  copious  citar 
rtion  of  authorities  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to  justify  its 
religious  use ;  if  that  can  be  thought  nec3ssary.  It  also  contains 
a  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  psalmody.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  is  perspicuously  declared,  and  renects  the 
highest  credit  on  those  who  devised  it.  The  principles  which 
have  guided  the  compilers  in  the  choice  of  tunes  are  plain,  and 
will  approve  themselves  to  every  one  who  allows  himself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  their  preface.  The  result  is  a  collection  uor 
rivalled  in  the  number  of  unexceptionable  tunes  it  contains,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  their  arrangements,  in  which  the  harmonies  are  rich 
and  full,  without  being  abstruse  or  intricate.  This  of  itself  is  a  very 
^reat  improvement  on  the  popular  collections,  which  are  noto** 
riously  poor  and  deficient  in  arrangement ;  no  slight  fault  when 
it  is  recollected  that  chords  or  simultaneous  sounds  affect  us  pre- 
cisely as  sounds  in  succession  do.  Harmony  is  a  power  of  ex«- 
pression,  often  equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  melody.  It 
gratifies  more  than  the  appetite  of  the  ear.  It  can  be  made  to 
excite  the  imagination  and  stir  the  heart. 

The  ease  of  performers  of  ordinary  skill  has  been  consulted  by 
every  simplification  consistent  with  musical  propriety.  The 
tenor  and  alto  cleffs,  which  few  are  acquainted  with,  are  discarded. 
A  few  of  the  arrangements,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  are  in  a  style  altogether  too  chromatic.  The  basses  have 
more  of  the  florid  and  instrumental  character  than  should  be 
found  in  compositions  for  popular  use,  and  that  on  occasions  when 
devotion  and  not  display  is  regarded.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  tunes  are  not  open  to  this  objection. 

The  collection  is  enriched  by  many  beautiful  adaptations  from 
the  greatest  masters,  made  on  principles  to  which  nothing  can 
be  objected.  The  subjects  are  unknown  to  the  generality,  and 
therefore,  although  some  of  them  were  not  designed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  religion  by  their  authors,  they  are  not  likely  to  suggest 
ideas  of  a  contrary  tendency.  The  evil  of  many  of  our  adapta** 
tions  L«?,  that  the  tunes  were  popular  before  they  were  consecrated. 
We  have  made  priests  of  the  meanest  of  the  people.  But  the 
better  and  more  deservedly  popular  any  secular  tune  is,  the  more 
strongly  will  it  be  surrounded  by  associations  foreign  to  and  by 
contrast  repellent  of  devotional  feelings.  Forgetfulness  of  this 
facl  made  tne  great  religious  leader  ask, '  why  the  devil  should  be 
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< suffered  to  keep  all  the  fjfood  tunes  to  himself?  strai^tmiy 
enriching  the  psalmody  of  his  ehapel  by  the  abduction  of  *  Rule 
*  Brittania,'  '  Away  with  Melancholy,'  and  a  few  others.  He 
should  have  been  cautious  -we  have  plenty  of  tunes  that  inigiit 
tempt  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Let  our  subjects  be 
taken  from  the  untravelled  depths  of  musical  literature,  and  we 
may  adapt  as  largely  as  we  choose  witliout  offence. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  fill  the  three  num- 
bers already  issued,  includes  tlie  most  classical  composers  of  all 
ages.  Nor  is  there  a  name  of  eminence  in  the  present  musical 
world  that  is  not  creditably  represented  by  one  or  more  tuneSi 
some  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  compositions  of  Uie  late  Samuel  Wesley,  who  liad  no 
superior  among  tlie  moderns  in  the  facility  with  which  he  tlirew 
off  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  corale,  have  enriched  the 
Images  of  the  psalmist,  especially  the  third  number,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Among  so  much  excellence  it  would  be  difficult  as  well 
as  invidious  to  particularize.  Nor  would  our  limits  permit  it 
The  work,  when  completed  (a  fourth  number  is  promised)  will  be 
a  splendid,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  voluntary  offering  from  the 
highest  genius  to  the  service  of  religion — rich  beyond  any  prece- 
dent in  ^ultless  beauty  of  melody,  and  the  most  finished  resources 
of  harmony — a  volume  full  of  tlie  loftiest  style  of  music — tiiat  of 
the  passions. 

In  one  point,  we  think,  the  compilers  have  avowedly  erred. 
^  Conscious  of  the  diiSeuIty  of  direct  innovations  on  established 
^customs  and  prejudices,  tliey  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  yield 
^  so  far  to  the  present  taste  in  psalmody,  as  to  include  in  their 
^selection  some  of  those  tunes,  whose  principal  claim  to  insertion 
^will  be  found  in  their  existing  popularity.'  Is  it  a  likely  way  to 
win  a  man  to  virtue  by  allowing  him  to  retain  a  few  of  his  &vorite 
vices.  Tiie  motto  of  a  reformer  should  be  ^  less  tlian  thoroueh 
'  will  not  do  it'  The  false  principles  of  taste,  or  the  culpable 
supineness  under  the  absence  of  any  principles  whatever,  which 
tlic  patronage  of  meagre  and  vulgar  tunes  implies,  are  not  onl? 
tolerated  by  the  introduction  of  specimens  into  a  selection  of  such 
just  pretensions  as  the  present;  but  the  people  who  thus  recrivie 
indulgencies  for  these  sins  against  taste,  will  in  time  quale  the 
authority  of  the  Psalmist,  to  prove  that  neither  these  nor  any  like 
them  arc  sins  at  all.  But  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point.  Regarding  the  I'salmist  as  a  standard,  whidi  we 
predict  it  Mill  be,  our  remarks  are  just — as  it  is  an  instrument  of 
practical  reformation,  which  must  unfortunately  be  ^as  the  people 
Svill  bear  it,'  perhaps  they  have  not  complied  with  tlie  fondness  of 
old  partialities  to  a  suiheient  extent.  But  at  a  time  when  an 
atfein])t  has  just  been  made,  which  from  the  sanction  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Sunday- School- L'nion,  must  be  too  succetafbli  (0 


prolong  the  reign  of  Tulgarily  and  oonunen»pkee  over  our  medeed 
musicy  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  a  work  which  caniiol&fitt»- 
be  the  opponent,  as  it  is  the  Tery  opposite  of  Uie^^Unioii  Tuio 
'  Book,'  should  occupy  no  neutral  pontian*  These  two  can  never 
enjoy  a  divided  empure  in  any  oongpr^iation,  for  the  one  exaa^ 
plifies  with  curious  care,  both  in  the  tunes  selected  and  'in  theiv 
arrangements,  all  the  fiiults  which  the  other  has  avoided.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  exertions  of  a  few  public  spirited  and  disiiiT 
terestra  persons  in  the  cause  of  psalmody,  the  first  fruits  of  whicb 
have  been  a  long  time  before  the  public^  have  met  with  no  mei^ 
respect  from  the  directors  of  that  useful  society.  They  mighty 
at  least,  have  forbore  to  employ  their  widely-extended  agency  in 
oounteractuig  a  very  laudable  effort. 

■  t 

.   ,  ■  I  t  JUJ.' 

-I 

Art.  VIII.  Ihxvels  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  By  Oeorgis  RoBn^toM; 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  In  2  vols.  13md.  Vol.  i., 
Palestine;  voL  ii.^  Syria.    London:  Henry  Colbum. 

XXOWEVER  ludicrous  the  idleness  which,  under  pretence  of 
^^  curiosity,  urges  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to  the  ends  o^ 
the  earth ;  and  wl^tever  may  be  the  worthlessness  of  the  '  knaw^ 
^  ledge  gained  in  foreign  partSy  which  idle  people  publish  ^.of 
<  request  qf  friends ;'  none  will  deny  to  us  the  praise  of  contri- 
buting largely  to  the  accumulation  of  fiusts  concerning  the  habit& 
and  manners  that  belong  to  conditions  of  society  tottuly  diQerent 
from  our  own. 

In  the  shoals  that  migrate  from  the  British  Isles  every 
summer^  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  tolerable  proportion 
have  either  the  preparatory  knowledge  that  teaches  what  to 
observe,  or  the  discnmination  and  industry  that  fit  them  for 
giving  to  others  any  valuable  detail  of  their  remarks.  Henqef . 
the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  other  countries  often  smile  ajt 
our  countrymen  scampering  through  regions  which  they  visit 
merely  to  say,  ^  /  have  travelled  ^Aere,  and  gazing  at  objects  qf 
which  they  mistake  the  nature.  We,  also,  who  stay  at  home  ar^ 
disposed  to  mirth  or  severity,  according  to  the  predominant  feeling 
of  the  moment,  when  '  Personal  adventures,^  or  f  Renuxrks  made  im 
a  Umf  beguile  us  of  money  and  time ;- giving  nought  in  exchange 
but  £Eicts  as  interesting  as  that  the  intrepid  authors  were,  on  some 
particular  spot  of  the  earth's  surface  compelled  to  drink  bad  wine 
and  sleep  on  uncomfortable  beds;  and  adding  to  the  common 
stock  of  human  knowledge  no  ideas  more  novel  than  what  Johnson 
said  would  be  contributed  by  Goldsmith  on  his  return  from  his 
projected  eastern  travels.  ^  Goldy^  said  the  moralist,  '  would 
'bring  home  a  wheelbarrow  and  exhibit  itas  a  curiosity?* 
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But,  while  we  have  just  causes  to  allege  for  contempt  of  Ae 
qualification  and  acquisitions  of  many  a  traveUed  author,  we  vt 
not  backii-ard  to  admit  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  worid  fnm  ikt 
accumulation  of  narratives  by  obser\'ers  who,  carrying  out  a  mf' 
ficient  stock  of  pre])aratory  knowledge  and  allowing  themiclwti 
sufficient  time  for  observation,  liave  at  last  had  the  moiWtf  II 
content  themselves  with  accurate  statements  unincumbered  widi 
distractinir  details  of  travellers  ^  petite  pertOHme '  or  the  yet  mat 
wearisome  annoyance  of  interminable  discussion  on  mattem  of 
which  readers  know  but  little,  and  cursory  observers  probably 
less. 

The  public  has  now  some  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  the 
prepared  for  its  taste.  A  book  is  no  longer  thought 
simply,  because  it  contains  ^  news  from  a  far  cotadrym  We  mk 
for  accuracy  and  discrimination.  We  are  more  tolicitoai  H 
know  what  the  author  saw  witli  his  eyes  and  heard  with  Lis  cab 
than  to  be  infonned  how  he  fared,  or  what  he  conjectored. 

This  demand  for  exact  information  is  preciseiy  wbat  is  aal 
by  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Robinson.  Even  in  those  pacta  oC  lb 
work  which  bring  us  nothing  absolutely  new,  we  feel  the  i 
tajre  of  havinjr  in  small  compass,  the  matter  hitherto 
throuo^h  many  volumes  of  \'arious  degrees  of  merit,  some  of 
oxpon>ive  in  form  and  inconvenient  in  arraugemenL  YcC  thii 
work  is  not  a  dry  compression  of  tlie  results  of  other  mots 
labour :  on  the  contniry,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  interesting  fideii^f 
and  carries  alonsr  with  it  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

Tlie  maps  and  plans  essential  to  a  work  of  the  kind 
in  so  unostentatious  a  form«  that  genend  readers  may  poanhly 
at  first  siu:ht  suspect  their  merit.  But,  when  thev  have  beea 
tt»sted  by  use,  their  value  will  be  acknowledged  !  The 
which  Mr.  Robinson *s  volumes  bring  under  our  notice,  have 
visited,  indeed,  by  men  whose  works  nill  ever  command 
for  the  leiirniu&r.  the  imai^ination,  or  the  piety  ^ith  wfaidi  liwy 
:u*e  imbued.  But  the  re<ider  of  Chateaubriand  and  of  La  Mv* 
tine  feels  a  perpetual  need  of  some  sober  guide  to  take  him  fay  ihi 
hand  and  aid  him  to  realize  as  matter  of  fact  the  soeoai  whUi 
suiTirested  their  excitin^^  aspirations.  With  the  tact  that  b^ 
loMvTs  only  to  the  experienced  traveller.  Mr.  Robinson 
in  his  maps  and  plans  answers  to  the  very  questions  _ 
by  a  piTusal  of  the  text.  Knowing  that  the  txaveUer\ 
of  iiii\»rniatioii  is  most  provokin^ly  tantalized,  on  hearing  ihtt 
s<>nu'  lariro  lihrarv  ciin:ain<  nianv  most  excellent  works  in  whick 
lies  sv.'itrtLTod  the  knowled^^e  that  he  can  use  only  when  stowed  in 
l.is  v;Lli>o.  the  author  has  provided  for  others  the  matter,  the  pos^ 
Nossion  of  which  at  the  ctimmencoment  of  his  own  trarrifi  vooU 
havo  spared  him  much  fatigue,  and  saved  him  from  many 
of  anxious  uncertaintv. 
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The  value  of  Mr.  Robinson's  habit  of  exact  narrative,  is 
peculiarly  evident  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  ^details  his 
t^xcursion  in  *  the  cminiry  beyond  Jordan.^  There  few  have  ven- 
tured ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  personal  safety,  none  could  return 
thence  with  any  intelligence  to  the  public,  unless  they  had  first, 
like  this  traveller,  femiliarised  themselves  with  the  language  and 
been  able  to  assume  the  habit  of  the  roving  Bedouin.  Only  they 
who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  making  their  way  into  an  unex- 
plored district  will  be  able  to  anticipate  the  obligation  which 
future  visitors  of  the  land,  where  *  the  two  tribes  and  a  half^  found 
their  promised  rest,  will  acknowledge  to  the  author  of  these 
volumes. 

In  the  acknowledgments  of  those  who  follow  his  footsteps  the 
author  will  ultimately  find  his  chief  reward.  A  lively  emotion  thrills 
through  the  hearts  of  those  who '  have  known  the  Holy  Scripturesfrom 

•  their  youth,'  as  often  as  they  hear  of  spots  *  which  their  earliest 
^dreams have  dwelt  upon,'  and  which  bear  names  hallowed  alike 
by  perpetual  connexion  with  their  purest  studies,  and  by  being 
the  sources  of  their  most  spiritualising  meditations.  This  interest 
will  never  fail  to  produce  a  supply  of  readers  for  works  like  that 
before  us.  And  the  intellectual  character  of  our  age  will  readily 
bestow  attention  upon  a  work,  that  not  only  interests  warmly  by 
its  subject,  but  instructs  accurately  by  its  matter. 

That  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  pass  through  Syria  and  Palestine 
with  the  eye  and  heart  of  a  mere  biographer,  we  have  evidence 
in  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  sublimity  of  natural  scenery,  and 
in  the  commiseration  with  which  he  depicts  recollections  of  fallen 
greatness.  As  'brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,*  a  single  word  from  a 
reeling  heart  is  often  more  forcible  than  a  lengthened  description 
to  indicate  sympathy  ;  especially,  when  real  faith,  scorning  obtru- 
sion upon  the  world,  is  the  source  of  the  tear  that  must  spring 

*  where  sad  Judfea  weeps  beneath  her  palm,'  These  affecting 
touches,  often  conveyed  in  half  a  sentence,  are  so  interspersed 
with  the  topographical  information  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
shown  by  mere  extracts.  Our  readers  will  admire  with  us  ex- 
pressions of  taste,  sympathy,  and  piety  blended  with  exact  infor- 
mation. We  may  illustrate  our  meanino^  by  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  scenes  described  would  indeed 
enforce  a  pensive  thought  upon  any  mind  not  hardened  by  world- 
liness  to  callous  indifference. 

The  ap})roacli  to  Jerusalem  claims  our  first  notice. 

'  As  we  ap])r(>ach  Jerusalem,  the  road  becomes  more  and  more 
rugged,  and  all  appearance  of  vegetation  ceases.  The  rocks  are  scantily 
covered  with  soil,  and  what  little  verdure  might  have  existed  in  the 
spring  is  now,  in  the  autumn,  entirely  burnt  up.  There  is  a  like 
absence  of  animal  life ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  *  here  man 
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dtveUeih  not ;  the  beast  wanderctk  not,  and  the  hirdjlieth  not,'  ludeeJ, 
nothing  indicates  the  immediate  approach  to  the  ancient  metroiwlis 
of  Judica,  unless  it  be  the  apparent  evidences  uf  a  curse  upon  its  soil, 
impressed  in  the  dreadful  characters  just  mentioned,  whilst  '  the  inia- 
hitants  thereof  are  scattered  abroad.'  Oftentimes  on  the  road  was  I 
tempted  to  exclaim,  *  \ikc\t lie  stranger  that  sfiall  couiefrmn  afarlanit 

*  Wlierefure  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  the  land  ?  What  xneanetfa 
the  heat  of  this  groat  anger  ?* 

As  wc  read  this  we  can  participate  in  the  awe  with  ^iiich  the 
author  subjoins,  in  a  foot-note,  the  response,  *  Because  they  hate 
Uransg?'cssed  the  iaws^   changed  the  ordinance^  and  broken  tie 

*  ererlasfhu/  covenant,^ 

The  description  of  tlio  approach  proceeds. 

*  Impatient  to  catch  the  iirst  glimpse  of  (he  city,  I  had  rode  cm  it 
tlie  head  of  the  party^  Avhen  upon  reaching  an  eminence,  which  6r 
sum?  time  past  we  had  seen  before  us,  a  line  of  embattled  walls,  absie 
which,  a  few  cupolas  and  minarets  raised  their  heads,  suddenly  DreKnted 
itself  to  my  anxious  view.  I  did  not  I'sqyuB.^  if  this  wasJenualem, 
Indeed,  I  could  not  have  satisfied  my  inquiry  had  I  wishedj  fivMi* 
living  creature  was  moving  without  the  city  walls.  I  fei^t,  ]io«cm« 
that  it  was  the  Holy  City  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  was  disappointed  ia  its 
general  appearance,  and  in  the  impressions  I  was  prepared  to  reoriil^ 
upon  viewing  for  tlie  first  time,  the  place  that  had  so  long  enjoyed  the 
special  favours  of  heaven,  and  which  at  a  later  and  ever-memofsUf 
period,  was  fixed  ujwn  by  our  Lord  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  safferiip 
for  our  redemption.  This  surprise  originated,  not  so  much  on  aooooBt 
of  the  as])ect  of  the  t(»wn  (for  as  yet  we  had  seen  but  little  of  it) » 
from  the  singularity  <>f  its  ])osition ;  being  surrounded  by  mouBtaim 
without  any  cultivated  land  within  tlie  range  of  yiaion,  destitute  if 
Avater,  and  not  apparently  on  any  high-road.'  As  my  companions  n0- 
cessively  came  up,  they  evidently  piurticipated  in  this  feeling  of  dia^ 
pointment.  We  rem.ained  silent  a  few  minutes,  each  one  dedinii^tf 
comnunucate  his  sensations  to  the  other  ;  or,  perhaps,  unable  to  dbtt 
from  the  novelty  of  our  situation.' — vol.  i.,  j)p.  35  — 37- 

Could  wo  give  space  for  the  entire  Fiftli  Chapter  of  theSeeiB' 
Volume,  our  readers  would  join  us  in  envyinv  the  Author's 
feelings  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  yet  upright  co}umnf  of 
Halbcc  stood  before  his  sight.  That  the  forest  is  reduced  tot 
grove,  and  the  temple's  ruins  lie  at  the  base  of  six  remaiiuiC 
columns,  add  to  the  melancholy  interest  inseparable  from  sibvt 
ration  of  these  magnificent  relics  of  man's  greatness  and  rf 
nature's  vastness. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  like  \fair  Melrose^*  should  be  fiewed 

*  by  sweet  moanJight* 

*  As  I  entered  the  grand  court,  in  which  are  contained  the  princf*! 
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nkihft^  a  ^nei^  silence  prevailed  tlmm|^h(Mit,  ^rai  the  s&etiherd's  pipie^ 
ivv^db  bat  a  few  minhtes  liefore  had  cau^t  ikiy  ear  in  the  plafai^  had 
luyif  eeased  to  be  he^d.  Bai  it  waft  the  sdenee  of  death  and  of  Vddoir* 
cpi  greatness,  for  here  man  once  dwelt— *here»  ispaoe^  material,  and  arlL 
wim  all  made  stubservient  to  hid  views  of  grandeur  and  Ma^^uficende. 
Froth  thence  I  directed  my  stejkB  to  the  more  perfect  temple^  standing 
iit  the  area  below;  but  the  mas»es  of  prostrate  cblnmns^  and  chisell^ 
marbles,  which  obstructed  its  entrance,  seemed  almost  to  interdict  alli 
approach.  After  slipping  and  fidling  repeatedly,  I  gained  the  interior; 
Il«fe  my  presence  occasioned  a  panic  amongst  a  host  of  birds^  appa- 
retitly  wild  pigeons,  whidi  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  temple ; 
snd  I  was  not  a  little  startled  myself  by  the  fluttering  and  bustle  that 
ensued,  in  consequence  of  my  intrusion. 

'  One  half  of  the  building,  which  la  roofless,  lay  buried  in  gloomy 
shadow ;  whilst  the  moonlight  rested  with  complacency  upon  the  upper 
story  of  the  remainder,  and  gave  a  fenciftil  emDellishment  to  the  &a^ 
biorate^^  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Viewed  by  day,  these 
beautiful  sb^ctures,  though  replete  with  iiiterest  and  delight,  cany 
wiliii'  tllcnl  attiin^ed  feeling  of  humiliation  and  r^ret :  humiliation  at 
the  reflection  of  tiie  tran»tory  greatness  of  all  human  conceptions ;  and 
lASgt^t,  that  such  proud  relics  of  man's  genius,  should  be  held  by  a 

Eple  incapable  of  appreciating  their  merits,  and  consequently  heed. 
\  of  their  further  and  complete  destruction ;  whereas,  by  the  unoer. 
iutfa  light  which  reigns  at  this  hour,  the  greater  part  of  the  deflcienciet 
it^e- supplied  by  fancy,  and  the  mind  is  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the 
{n^od  of  its  perfect  state,  when  incense  burnt  on  its  altars,  and  these 
walls  resounaed  with  the  chants  of  a  people,  sacriflcing  to  the  great 
Itittlinary  which  enlightens  the  world  and  sheds  its  blessed  influence  on 
file  earth.  Emerging  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sanctuary,  my  at* 
tentfon  was  suddenly  called  to  the  six  noble  detached  columns,  standing 
tipoii  the  upper  platform,  and  shooting  high  up  into  the  air ;  the  efl'ect 
or  which  at  this  moment,  was  heightened  to  sublimity  by  the  moon^ 
heasls  reflecting  on  their  shafts,  and  by  the  solemn  stillness  that 
flagged  around  them.  Seated  upon  a  fallen  fragment  of  this  august 
pile,  and  riveted  to  the  spot  by  a  melancholy  yet  pleasurable  feelings 
I  remained,  I  dare  not  say  how  long,  absorbed  in  reflection  and  eino. 
tions,  which  the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  serenity  of  the  night,  were  all 
8Q  wdl  calculated  to  inspire.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  103 — 106. 

The  beauty  of  natural  scenery  is  not  lost  upon  our  author. 
After  describing  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  general  as^ 
pect  of  the  cultivated  spots  on  its  banks,  he  thus  pictures  his 
aeilsations : 

*  But  Nature  is  more  apparent  than  Art  in  this  picturesque  valley; 
and  no  where,  indeed,  in  my  long  course  of  travel,  have  I  seen  her 
beauties  lavished  with  so  bountiful  a  hand.  It  is  hardly  within  the 
xeach  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  luxuriant  variety 
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uf  foliuge  which  presents  itself  on  every  side.  Besidefl  the  rich  gnsea 
myrtle  and  hinrel^  mixed  up  with  the  wild  vino;  the  bay.tree,  arbutus, 
plaoe-treo,  and  sycamore^  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  Bat  it 
was  not  the  eye  alune  that  was  charmed.  The  fruit-treea,  which  are 
here  ver}^  abundant^  were  noAv  in  full  blossom^  and  sent  forth  an  agree- 
able frai^rance  a^s  we  passed  along ;  and  to  complete  the  gratification  of 
the  seiL^cSy  tlie  occasional  shallows  of  the  river  kept  up  a  perpetual 
murmur,  wliich  sootheil  the  ear,  and  more  than  once  invited  us  to  re- 
pose.* '  One  single  regret  mingled  itself  with  our  pleasure,  viz.  that, 
owing  to  its  distance  from  our  homes,  we  could  not  hope  to  make  it 
the  object  of  our  frequent  pilgrimage.' — ib.,  pp.  301—302. 

That  one  who  could,  as  these  extracts  show,  feel  and  describe 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  grandeur  of  antiquity^  the  ravages  if 
time,  and  the  judicial  sentences  of  Providence,  should  l>e  99 
s]mring^  in  digressions  of  these  kinds,  if  digressions  they  cm  be 
called,  is  a  fault  for  which  we  only  find  an  apology  in  die  piinh 
monnt  duty  which  the  author  had  imposed  on  himself  of  mddn^ 
a  book  wherein  the  principal  characteristic  should  be  utility.  As^ 
however^  none  knows  better  than  he  the  ennobling  worth,  the  real 
utiiity,  of  whatever  calls  off  man  from  the  near  to  the  distant;  we 
suggest  to  him  the  claim  which  the  public  has  upon  him  for  infor- 
mution^ — (as  to  accuracy  we  need  not  doubt  him,)  enlivened  to 
the  utmost  by  all  his  varied  power  of  intellect  and  feeling.  Be 
lived  with  the  Bedouin,  speaking  his  language  and  wearuig  his 
dress.  In  l^g}'pt  he  had  much  intercourse  with  the  ^-arious  rac 
Of  the  Levant  he  tells  us  that  very  few  travellers  have  made 
complete  and  extensive  a  tour  as  himself*  In  Greece  he  has 
tlie  glorious  monuments  of  Hellas,  the  devastations  of  barbaiisn^ 
and  the  commingled  chicanery  and  patriotism  of  regeneration. 
Surely  the  same  journals  and  recollections  as  have  furnished  these 
two  volumes  contain  stores  of  matter  that,  by  virtue  of  his  om 
motto,  we  say  the  author  owks  to  us. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  of  Mr.  Robinson'8  woilc  withoat 
calling  attention  to  the  thanks  which  those  who  love  the  best  of 
all  truths  will  cheerfully  render  to  an  author  whose  own  fiudi  vai 
evidently  confirmed  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  scene  of  God^ 
manifestation  of  himself,  and  who  returns  with  evidenoe  to 
^strengthen  his  brethren.* 

That  men  go  to  Palestine  believers  and  return  sceptics^  is  often 
asserted ;  but  it  is  only  true  of  the  ill-informed  portion  of  be- 
lievers, (too  numerous  we  admit,)  who  know  not  how  to  distUH 
^uisli  between  the  obvious  and  palpable  falsehood  of  pretences  to 
ivrtaiiity  in  identifying  minute  localities,  and  the  equally  obvious 
and  palpable  truth  that  the  soil  of  Judaea  is  the  land  given  ti^^ 
peculiar  people,  hallowed  for  all  nations  by  the  footsteps  of  Hna 
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who  ^ave  himself  for  the  light  of  the  world,  and  baptized  with 
bis  blood  by  the  name  of  Holy.  A  well-informed  Christian  tra- 
veller cannot  there  lose  his  faith,  nor  will  even  the  conviction  that 
every  spot  is  incapable  of  being  proved  to  be  the  precise  scene  of 
the  event  from  wnich  it  claims  celebrity,  be  a  valid  reason  for 
doubting  the  event  itself,  recorded  upon  perfectly  independent 
testimony,  or  even  for  checking  the  sympathies  aroused  by  the 
mere  name. 

These  diverse  operations  of  true  and  false  philosophy  we  may 
well  illustrate  by  a  beautiful  extract  from  our  Author's  remarks  at 
the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah. 

'  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  an  ancient  quarry,  the  entrance 
to  which,  now  walled  up,  faces  the  south.  This  is  shown  as  the  cave, 
or  grotto,  to  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  retired,  to  pour  forth  his 
l^imentations.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  the  guardianship 
of  it  is  confided  to  a  dervish,  who  lives  in  a  small  hut  contiguous  to  it. 
phristians  are  not  admitted.  Opening  the  sacred  volume  at  this  spot, 
l^e  surest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  instructive  guide  in  these 
parts^  and  referring  to  those  sublime  inspirations  of  the  prophet,  I 
began  reading,  '  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  peo- 
ple !  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow  !  She  that  was  great  among 
the  nations^  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tri- 
butary V  '  Her  gates  are  desolate.'  '  All  her  beauty  is  departed.* 
•  Her  filthiness  is  in  her  skirts/ 

'  Unconscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  I  looked  around  me  to  see  him 
whose  voice  I  thought  I  heard.  Not  a  human  creature  was  within 
Bight.  A  thrilling  trembling  seized  me^  at  the  consciousness  that  an 
omnipotent,  though  invisible  Being  stood  by,  whose  prescient  powers 
had  enabled  one  who  was  despised  by  all,  to  picture  thus  faithfully, 
and  to  the  very  letter,  the  future  state  of  a  city,  that  at  the  moment 
the  prophecy  was  delivered,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
worldly  prosperity.' 

The  readers  of  Volney  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  sublime 
ppening  of  *  Les  Ruines.*  Happier  beyond  all  comparison  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  philosophy  which  calls  not  up  an  unsubstantial 
^aae  to  resolve  its  doubts,  but  hears,  with  our  Author,  the  sure 
word  which  declares  that  *  by  God  nations  rise  and  fall.' 


Tke  ChrittiaH'$  Daily  Treamre:  a  Beli^pous  Exerdse  far  cuajAy 

in  tlie  year.     liy   Ebenez«r  Temple.      Second   fiiiition,   rariw 

London  :  Ward  &  Co.     1838.  ' 

A  sort  of  Imitation  of  Jay's  Morning  and  Ereniiie  Exerdsn.    IM 

so  original  or  striking — but  Tery  useful,  plain,  Bnd  pions.     1^  lif! 

DiaTlu  on  thb  passages  of  Scripture  selected  for  tach  day,   vre  fa  ikf 

foim   of  short  sketches  of  sermonB,    and   are    written    with    n^ 

simplicity.  As  i^npplying  materials  for  profitable  ttumgltt  ta  pl»t«  pNi 

peuple — as  affording  suitable  liL-lp  to  occasional  preacfaera  in  our  liL 

lages — we  caii  cordially  roconimeua  the  volume.    We  CDI^rstllhtt  A 

Temple  on  his  success,  and  we  hope  hia  desire  to  be  lutfyl  ■"»■■*■ 

realized. 


The  Imagery  of  Foreign  Travel ;  or,  Daeriptive  ExtniOt  Jim 
Scenes  and  Impreuiottii  in  Egypt,  India,  ^.  S^n.  Selected  ifl 
Te-puliliF!licd  by  the  Author.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  Ifa% 
18311. 

Few  nritera  possess,  in  so  happy  a  degree  as  Major  Shacr,  tk 
Tjculty  of  putting  the  scenes  they  describe  before  their  readen.  1^ 
tills  up  what  others  leave  in  outline,  and  fbmitiariscs  us,  consequoit^ 
witli  the  emotions  awakened  as  well  as  with  the  objects  seen.     "IW 

5 resent  volume,  consisting  of  extracts  from  several  of  hi*  norb 
escriptive  of  scenes  in  India,  Arabia,  Italy,  Germany,  Sicily,  fte. 
is  (luv  of  the  most  interesting  companions  which  a  traveller  at 
desire,  .'Uid  wilt  do  much  more  than  books  ordinaiily  accomplish,  H 
supersede  the  necessity  fiir  leaving  home. 


Sennniis  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomat  Scott,  M.A^  Rector^  fVtmtetlmK, 
yorlltatiiptuiu/iire,  and  fiirmerly  IncKmbeul  of  Gawcot,  Bwett. 
Witli  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  fiaii* 
King,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Latimer,  Bucks.  London :  Seeley  id 
Bumside.     1837. 


Mr.  Scott  was  the  second  and  last  surviving  son  of  the    ...„. 

commentator.  In  early  life  he  was  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,- i^ 
while  suffering  from  this  j>atnful  malady,  appears  to  have  lecxnd 
deep  religions  impressions,  which,  in  after  life  brought  tattk  bA 
fruits.  Having  dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  wm 
tircNented  as  tlie  tirst  incumbent,  to  a  chapel  at  Oawcott,  near  But 
ingliani.  Here  Mr.  Scott  resided  twenty-seven  years.  The  eiAf^ 
ment  was  i'lfHt  per  annum  ;  and  tbis  was  to  include  all 
rfi>airs  of  the  chapel,  and  clerk's  salary !  The  cfauitel  i  _  _  _ 
built  as  soon  to  becoiiio  ruinous.  A  new  one  v—-  h-'Jt,  He.  Sq* 
being  hi&  own  architect,   at   a  cost   of  <l?]700,  <  -finHBoni 

source:),     lie  also  added,  cliiedy  from  his  own  :  a%'4lMtl'| 
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jC30  per  annum  to  the  endowment.  He  had  before  built  a  parsonage 
house  at  more  than  five  years  income  of  his  benefice !  and  this  with  an 
increasing  family,  and  no  resources  except  those  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
therefore^,  and  none  need  be  surprised,  as  his  biographer  observes,  to 
struggle  with  poverty.  At  last  he  had  a  rectory ;  but  he  died  shortly 
after  he  entered  upon  it.  All  we  need  say  is,  if  the  Church  of 
ESngland  was^  in  any  st^tise,  what  it  is  so  loudly  asserted  to  be,  such  a  man 
would  not  have  had  to  endure  Mr.  Scott's  hard  lot.  There,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  the  drones  are  rewarded,  the  labourer  starves.  la 
reference  to  the  sermons  forming  this  posthumous  volume,  all  thai  is 
required  is  soon  said — thf»y  are  worthy  of  the  man  whose  self-denying 
character  is  here  exhibited. 


7%e  Bible  and  Spade  ;  or  Captain  Brenlon's  Account  of  the  Rise  and 

Progress  of '  The  Children's  Friend  Society  ;*  showing  its  tendency 

to  prevent  Crime  and  Poverty y   and  eventually  to  dispense  witm 

Capital  Punishment  and  Impressment.     London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  singular  title  of  this  little  book,  will  awaken  the  attention,  of 

the  curious.    It  is  intended  to  show  that  the  promotion  of  religion  and 

industry  is  the  great  object  contemplated  by  *  The  Children's  Friend 

Society.'     It  contains  many  interesting  details  of  the  operations  of 

that  Institution.     Thirteen  hundred  children  have  been  rescued  from 

min  by  its  agency.     We  hope  this  little  book  may  be  extensively  read, 

as  it  cannot  fail  to  impart  pleasure  to  the  Christian  philanthropist^ 

and  must  secure  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  public  to  the  cause 

it  advocates. 


In  the  r  res  ft. 

On  tlic  Law  of  Christ,  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  tlie  Payment 
of  Tribute,  witli  an  Appendix  of  Documents  and  Notes,  to  which  arc  addc4 
two  Addresses  on  the  Voluntary  Church  Question.  By  John  Brown,  D.P., 
Professor  of  Exeq^etical  Theology  to  the  United  Secession  Clmrch.  The 
Third  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

Op(?rations  carried  on  at  Gi7,eh,  in  18f37 ;  also  an  Account  o^  a  Voyage  into 
Upper  E^\'j)t.  Ilhistrated  witli  Drawings  and  numerous  Wood-cuts.  liy 
Colonel  Iloward  Vyse. 

The  Pyramids  of  (Jizeh,  from  actual  Survey  and  Admeasurement.  Illus- 
trated with  Notes  and  Keferences  to  the  several  Plans.  By  ,T.  E.  Perringf, 
Esq.,  Civil  Enirineer.  With  Sketches  t^iken  on  the  spot  by  E.  I.  Andrews, 
Esq.     The  First  Part,  containing  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Hierogh  i)liies  on  the  Coffin  of  Mycerinus,  found  in  the  third  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh.     With  Letter-press  description. 

Just  Pnblishfid. 

Speeches  of  Henry  Lord  Brougliam,  upon  questions  relating  to  Puhlic 
Rlglits,  Duties,  and  Interests;  with  Historical  Introductions,  and  a  Critical 
Dl*«sertation  upon  the  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients.     4  vols.  8vo» 

History  of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  &c.  By  J.  H,  Merle  D'Atibign^,  President  of  the  TheologieaF 
School  of  Geneva.    Vol.  I. 
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Christian  Beneficence  contrasted  with  Covetousness ;  iUustrating  i\ic 
means  by  which  the  world  may  be  regenerated.     By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

Celestial  Scenery ;  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Planetary  System  displayed ; 
illustrating  the  Perfections  of  the  Deity  and  a  PluraUty  of  Worlds.  By  T. 
Dick,  LL.D.     Third  Edition,  revised. 

The  Parochial  System;  an  Appeal  to  English  Churchmen.  By  Henry  W. 
Wilberforce,  M.A. 

A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  Thomas  Rymer  Jones, 
F.Z.S.     Parti. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Great  Britain. 
Vol.  IIL     (Lardner's  Cyclopajdia,  Vol.  CVI.}  # 

Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Lord  Lindsay.  Two 
volumes. 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures^  and  Mines ;  containing  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  their  principles  and  practice.  By  Andrew  lire,  M.D.  Part  L  To 
be  completed  m  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  with  upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on 
Wood. 

The  Claims  of  Episcopacy  Refuted,  in  a  Review  of  the  Essays  of  the  Ri^t 
Reverend  Bishop  Jiobart,  and  other  Advocates  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy.  By 
the  late  Rev.  John  Mason,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  With  an  Introduction  aad 
Appendix  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn. 

Tlie  History,  Antiquities,  Topography,  and  Statistics  of  Eastern  India.  By 
Montgomery  Martin.    Vol.  III.     Furaniya,  Ron^gopoor,  and  Assam. 

Facts,  Suggestions,  and  Brief  Inductions  in  Geology.  By  Biblicas 
Delvinus. 

Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Evidences  of 
his  glorious  Gospel.     By  Philip  Doddridge. 

Letters  from  the  West  Indies,  during  a  Visit  in  the  Autumn  of  1836  and 
of  the  Spring  of  1837.     By  William  Lloyd,  M.D. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Stockport  Sunday-school.  With  Thoughts  on  the 
Extension  and  Improvement  of  Sunday-schools  in  General,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Rural  Districts.    By  J.  M.'  Morgan. 

A  History  of  British  Birds.  By  William  YarreU,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S.  Part 
VIIL 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Braidwood.  Now 
first  collected  into  a  volume.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  Ministry,  and 
Writings.    By  W.  Jones,  A.M. 

A  Complete  English-Latin  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.     8vo. 

Memoirs  of  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  From  the  French  of  M. 
Guizot.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Bf 
the  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  Translated 
from  the  German.     2nd  Edition.    2  vols. 

History  of  the  English  Revolution,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  TrM^ 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  by  Louise  H.  R.  Coutier.    2  vols. 

The  Peace  of  Rome :  whereto  is  prefixed  a  Serious  Dissuasive  from  Poperr. 
By  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.    A  New  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  from  Locke,  Butler,  Eeid, 
Brown,  and  other  Writers.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jones,  M.A. 

Reminiscences  of  South  America,  from  two  and  a-half  years'  residence  in 
Venezuela.  By  John  Ilawkshaw,  F.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  CSril 
Engineers. 

The  New  Excitement;  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to  Read:  fof 
1839. 

Reflections  on  Clerical  and  Lay  Attendance  in  the  Ball  Room.  By  Clcricus 
Felix.     18mo.  cloth. 
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Art.  I.     Memoirs  of  General  Washington*     By  GEOttGB  Bancroft. 
*Bo8ton^  United  States. 

"Vr  AVIGATORS  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentli  centuries,  when 
-**^  they  first  descried  the  shores  of  a  new  world,  had  few  or  no 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  real  importance  of  their  discovery.  Their 
dreams  were  all  golden  ones,  in  the  basest  sense  of  the  expression. 
India,  or  the  realms  of  Cathay ;  an  El  Dorado  or  the  Zipangu  of 
Marco  Polo;  a  land  of  diamonds,  painted  birds,  and  pretty 
women  in  a  state  of  nature;  the  paradise  of  Mussulmen  to  be  ren- 
dered part  and  parcel  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; — these,  and 
similar  hallucinations  left  little  space  for  sober  truth,  and  the 
realities  of  life.  Could  they  but  have  been  informed  that  America 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  trial,  on  which  social  and  political  problems 
would  be  solved  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe ; — that  repub- 
lics would  one  day  cover  nearly  the  whole  continent;  that 
despotic  princes,  aristocracies,  and  hierarchies  would  there  have 
their  inutility  demonstrated  ; — it  may  well  be  conceived  that  popes 
would  never  have  blessed  transatlantic  enterprises,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Isabella  would  have  sent  Christopher  Columbus  about 
his  business. 

A  fresh  volume  of  knowledge  was,  however,  put  into  the  hands 
of  mankind ;  and  every  speculator,  whether  sophist,  soldier,  or 
Fortune-hunter,  turned  over  some  new  leaf  of  it.  The  pages 
were  all  so  full  of  moving  pictures,  that  Europe  read  and  ran. 
Selfishness  started  up  into  a  Colossus  striding  across  the  seas ;  at 
Mice  the  idol  and  wonder-working  monument  of  the  age.  Such 
m  influx  of  the  precious  metals  occurred  as  to  affect  values  in 
every  civilized  region.  Silver  seemed  in  the  way  of  becoming 
sommon  as  stones,  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem  during  the  days  of 
Solomon.     Adventurers  founded  kingdoms,  overturned  dynasties, 
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supplanted  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  die  Moon,  sent  hoar 
shiploads  of  ingots  and  plate,  and  put  oM  fabuUsts  to  the  blush,  in 
the  blazonry  of  their  transcendent  exploits.  But  the  grealnt 
marvels  remained  behind ;  as  yet  unseen  and  untold.  Oat  of  a 
chaos  of  cruelty  and  confusion,  order  without  tyranny,  prosperity 
without  taxes,  states  without  crowns,  eoronets,  or  standiiifC 
armies,  were  to  arise;  and  stranger  than  aU,  reHj^oa  ww  to 
flourish,  without  either  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  or  any 
other  establishment  Credat  Jud/eus  Apella^  wouM  BartoloiiMa 
Las  Casas  have  exclaimed,  when  he  was  countenancing  a  d^S*^ 
slave-trade  to  spare  the  Indians  \  Meanwhile,  onward  flowed  the 
years  of  many  generations.  Mammon,  ambition,  and  cnriositr 
worked  their  way ;  surpassed  for  the  most  part  by  ecelesiMtioii 
persecution.  That  famous  verity,  *  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  and 
*  heterodoxy  is  another  person's  doxy,'  was  acted  out  by  those  in 
power,  long  before  Bishop  Warburton's  definition  conld  lui\'e 
dare<l  to  pass  current.  James  and  Chailes  Stuart  kiiew  them- 
selves to  be  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  as  indeed  did  then* 
children  after  them;  and  their  behaviour  was  consistent  with  their 
creed.  The  emigrants,  who  disembarked  upon  the  rode  of  Ply- 
mouth, were  puritans  in  faith,  and  republicans  in  poliey ;  flying 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  Laud,  Stranord,  and  tlie  Star  Chamber. 
Here  lay  the  mind,  which  afterxi^ards  leavened  the  whole  haul 
from  Penobscot  to  Pensacola.  Their  charter,  singular  to  fltVy 
empowered  tliem  to  select  whatever  form  of  government  sbookl 
be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  pro\4ded  only  that  its  laws  weie 
not  repugnant  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  How  such  a  gisal 
ever  could  have  emanated  from  the  despots  and  dunces  at  home, 
has  always  been  matter  of  surprise.  Virginia  was  settled  rather 
earlier,  in  the  former  and  more  peaceful  period  of  James's  reipi- 
Hence,  as  religion  had  less  to  do  with  this  colony,  it  maDifinim 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  royalism  at  home* 
being  the  last  to  acknowledge  the  protectorate,  and  the  foremost 
in  hailing  the  Restoration.  The  Church  of  England  was  regu- 
larly established.  So  unbroken  was  its  uniformity,  that  when 
Washington  was  a  young  man,  not  a  single  place  of  worshb 
either  for  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters  existed.  A 
portion  of  the  country,  however,  liad  been  severed  under  Charles 
the  First  to  form  Maryland,  which  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Romaairtp 
gladly  accepted  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those,  who  like  hia»el( 
were  expatriated  by  soi  disant  Protestants  in  England ;  apprs- 
priate  prototypes  and  progenitors  to  tlie  Exeter  HaU  and  Orange- 
men in  our  own  day.  No  less  than  2(>0  Catholic  fwailies  aeooia- 
panied  his  lordship  to  this  asylum  about  the  year  1635:  and  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  neither  the  loyalty  of  Vii]ginia,  nor  the 
i)opery  of  Baltimore,  could  remain  proof  against  the  dianns  sf 
liberty.     The  mighty  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man  fined  thM 
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all  down  into  one  mass ;  without  excepting  any  pacific  or  pecii- 
liarly  passive  propensities,  which  Penn  mmi  have  been  supposed 
to  have  stamped  upon  Pennsylvania;  or  Berkeley,  and  Carterati 
or  the  ancestors  of  Rip  Van  Winkel,  upon  Nqw  YcMrk,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware.  North  and  South  Carolina  remembered 
and  applied  to  themselves  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  long  after  liis 
constitution  of  Caziques  had  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
vanities.  Georgia  had  witnessed  with  riight  emotion  the  entho* 
elastic  zeal  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  It  was  the  weakest  and 
least  healthy  of  all  the  provinces ;  formine^  a  strong  contrast  Is 
New  England,  the  head  and  hand  of  the  Union,  divided  into  foor 
sections,  and  subsequently  branching  into  the  pvosperoos  states  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts^ 
and  Rhode  Island. 

The  connexion  between  these  colonies  and  the  Mother  country 
ivas  of  a  simple  and  general  nature.     They  had  amongst  them» 
in  considerable  force,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Br itirii 
constitution,  strengthened  and  based  upon  tne  industry,  haidi*- 
bood,  and  free  habits  of  thought,  entertained  by  English,  Irish^ 
Scotch,  Swedish,   Dutch,  and  German  settlers.     A  mixture  'of 
sects,  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  threw  off  in  the  pro» 
cesB  of  wholesome  fermentation,  much  of  the  illiberality  and 
fEuiaticism,  which  for  some  generations  disgraced  their  Northern 
neighbours.  These  again,  in  their  turn,  grew  wiser,  as  prosperity 
warmed  them  into  more  intercourse  with  others;  and  enabled 
itbem  to  circulate  their  political  opinions  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.     They  were  all  far  enough 
from  Great  Britain,  to  be  £ree  from  many  of  those  drawbacks  and 
tilsadvantages,  which  an  antiquated  and  corrupt  aristocracy  had 
engrained  into  her  government  and  society.     It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that,  while  the  representative  system  prevailed  as  the 
basis  of  all  equitable  legislation,  and  commercial  greatness,  there 
nvas  not  a  borough-proprietor  in  the  colonies,  nor  an  opportunity 
<with   one  exception)  for  public  oppression  and  subserviency. 
^Slavery  was  that  anomalous  exception ;  and  it  affected  indeed  the 
whdie  country,  wherever  it  prevailed.     Slaves  raised  the  tobacco, 
rice^  and  indigo,  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export,  and  the 
products  of  me  middle  and  southern  regions.     North  of  New 
York  there  were  few  negroes.     But  this  painful  part  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  again  forced  upon  the  reader  s  attention,  before  the 
close  of  tlie  present  article.     The  hero  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tioD  was  himself  a  slave-holder. 

George  Washington  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732; 
«t  Bridges  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  province 
of  Virginia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Augustine  Washington, 
by  his  second  wife  Mary  BalL  His  father  had  been  married 
before  to  Jane  Butler,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter ; 
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and  by  his  second  lady,  he  had  four  boys  and  two  girls.    Tie 

great  grandfather  of  Uiis  gentleman,  John  Washing^ton,  was  tie 

original  emigrant  in  1657.    We  are  informed  that  ms  wealth  and 

innuence  were  extensive  in  his  own  country ;  nor  is  it  deairly  ai- 

certained,  what  induced  him  to  leave  it  His  illustrious  descendant 

rather  prided  himself  upon  the  gentility  of  his  origin  ;  and  had 

his  coat-of-arms  carefully  engraven  even  upon  his  two  gcddeo- 

headed  canes  mentioned  in  his  last  will  and  testament.     Fev 

authentic  notices  have  been  preserved  of  his  early  boyhood ;  yet 

it  is  evident  that  from  its  commencement,  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety 

of  mind,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  closeness  of  observatioBi 

formed  the  staple  materials  of  his  character.     He   was  fond  ejf 

arithmetic  and  geometry :  and  it  was  at  one  period  doubtfiil,  iHie- 

ther  he  should  go  to  sea,  or  become  a  land-surveyor.    His  ftther'i 

death,  when  George  had  just  touched  the  eleventh  year  of  Ui 

age,  left  him  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  decided  his  choice 

she  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a  naval  life  for  her  son  ;  and  the 

lad  proved  too  dutiful  to  thwart  her  inclinations.     At  sixteen,  ke 

therefore  engaged  in  business  as  a  practical  surveyor:  iriieSi 

you  til  as  he  was,  his  pen  was  often  m  his  hand  to  record  tiie 

events  of  every  day  in  a  roi^h  diary  kept  for  his  own  use ;  as 

also  to  compile  vanous  treatises  apparently  for  future  publieatioo. 

Such  were  liis  ^  Rules  of  Civility  and  decent  Behaviour  in  Cobd- 

*  pany  and  Conversation.'     His  occupation  seems  to  have  bees 

not  unsuitable   to  his   future  career;   since,   besides   impoonr 

habits  of  strict  attention  to  the  surface  of  the  soil}  and  geneiu 

localities,  on  a  large  range  and  scale,  it  led  him  out  on  eztenshre 

tours  through   the  Alleghany  Mountains,  accustoming  him  t» 

hardships  and  privations. 

At  eighteen,  Washington  made  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  witk 
his  elder  half-brother,  Lawrence,  who  bad  been  attadked  by  t 
pulmonary  disorder,  which  terminated  his  existence  in  175S,  after 
lie  had  just  lived  to  return  to  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  on  die 
Potomac.  By  his  death,  it  became  the  property  and  seat  of  the 
future  liberator  of  America:  and  such  was  the  opinion  enter* 
tained  of  the  young  proprietor's  ability,  that  although  no  more 
than  nineteen,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Adjutants-general  of 
Virginia  with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  a  fourth  part  of  Uke  eolaaj 
for  his  district  Private  papers  show  tliat  for  some  time  before 
receiving  this  appointment  his  propensities  had  taken  a  strong 
military  turn  ;  and  that  during  his  excursion  to  the  West  Indies* 
no  opportunity  was  lost  of  attending  to  whatever  might  prumole 
and  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Scenes,  ushering  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  soon  afforded  abundance  of  employmoit; 
as  would  be  seen,  had  we  room  for  details.  But  now  it  was,  that 
i\s  colonel  in  command,  he  entered  upon  a  training  for  another 
and  more  important  contest     His  service  from  AugnsTlTSS  to 
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the  close  of  1758,  when  at  last  his  object  of  taking  Fort  Duquesne 
was  attained,  and  he  claimed  permission  to  retire,  procured  for 
him  nothing  in  the  way  of  compensation,  beyond  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  a  thorough  command  over  himself.  During 
this  period,  he  learned  to  follow  the  dictates  of  duty,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  military  renown.  His  patience,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
disinterestedness,  were  all  refined  and  hardened  in  a  furnace  of 
the  severest  trial,  tie  was  taught  to  be  greater  in  defeat  and 
disappointment^  than  others  have  been  in  a  career  of  triumphs. 
He  had  to  wage  war,  with  slender  means,  with  slight  success,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  reversionary  fame.  His  health  and  strength 
were  consumed  in  seeing  his  plans  fail  through  the  ignorance  and 
blunders  of  other  men.  He  was  compelled  to  witness  train  after 
train  of  evils,  without  the  smallest  resources  for  their  alleviation. 
He  lived  amidst  the  perils  of  battle,  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  event  to  strike  upon  the  public  mind,  anymore  than  during 
the  monotony  of  profoundest  peace.  There  was  neither  disci-* 
pline,  nor  order,  nor  the  proper  payment  of  taxes,  nor  regular 
recruiting,  nor  a  commissariat.  He  had  to  defend  a  frontier  of 
300  miles  with  1500  men.  If  he  made  a  stand,  he  lost  every 
thing  but  his  honour.  If  he  marched,  he  gained  nothing  but  the 
curses  of  those  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  were  thus  abandoned 
to  the  enemy.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  amidst  all  these  com- 
plications of  disaster,  the  mass  of  the  people  sincerely  admired 
his  conduct ;  and  his  soldiers  were  enthusiastic  in  their  personal 
attachment  to  him.  Every  body  saw  and  knew  that  he  did  his 
best;  that  his  motives  were  pure,  his  virtues  unsullied,  his  inten- 
tions excellent,  his  plans  comprehensive.  He  waded  through 
dangers,  where  none  beside  would  have  ventured  into  the  current 
at  all.  He  learned  to  create  resources  within  himself;  to  gather 
an  opportunity  whilst  or  whenever  it  happened  to  be  in  flower ; 
to  make  a  series  of  small  successes  answer  in  the  place  of  larger 
and  more  splendid  ones ;  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  the  equipoise 
of  his  mind,  and  render  defeat  itself  the  very  means  of  achieving 
victory.  Before  the  termination  of  1758,  the  British  having 
taken  possession  of  Fort  Duquesne,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands, 
the  Birmingham  of  America,  he  devoted  himself  for  fifteen  years 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

Indeed,  his  favorite  title,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
was  *  The  Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon.'  His  ample  estate  lay 
along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  comprising  9,000  acres  under 
his  own  management,  besides  other  tracts  oi  immense  extent  and 
value.  Soon  after  the  resignation  of  his  commission,  he  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  rich  and  amiable  widow,  with  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  had  a  fortune  of  £20,000  sterling,  besides  her  dower 
in  one  of  the  principal  properties  of  Virginia.     He  lived  like  one 
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of  the  old  kings  of  pastoral  antiquity,  in  the  midst  of  his  labourers 
and  dependents; 

Every  branch  of  his  business  was  eonducted  upon  system ;  and 
with  the  most  exact  economy.  He  personally  inspected  the 
accounts  of  his  overseers  at  certain  intervals.  His  mrms  were 
separated  into  sections,  which  were  all  numbered ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  each  being  registered,  he  could  always  ascertain  at  one 
view  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  particular  lands  or  their  crops,  and 
compare  the  relative  advantages  of  his  various  modes  of  husbandry. 
Tlie  Mount  Vernon  estate  produced  him  one  year  no  less  than 
7,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  10,000  of  Indian  com ;  an  extraor- 
dinary return  for  that  time  of  day,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
proud.  His  establishments  contained  1,000  persons,  includmg 
slaves.  He  obtained  the  greater  part  of  his  fiEurming  utensils  and  im- 
plements from  London,  but  manufactured  at  home  coarse  woollens 
and  linens  for  the  use  of  his  family,  or  at  least  of  his  negroes. 
Cyrus  Edmonds,  his  English  biographer,  has  properly  remarked 
tliat,  'It  must  appear  to  be  a  monstrous  anomaly  that  the  successful 
champion  of  tlie  freedom  of  the  New  World,  brave,  generous, 
and  humane  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  should  himself  have  been 
the  possessor  of  a  multitude  of  slaves ;  tliat  they  constituted  no 
small  proportion  of  his  property;  and  that  their  dearest  interests 
were  hela  at  his  disposal,  or  by  him  delegated  to  the  disposal  of 
others.  Perhaps  this  is  the  one  blemish  upon  the  history  of 
George  Washington,  which  no  palliation  can  mitigate  or  conceal. 
It  is  futile  to  allege  the  custom  of  a  nation  and  an  ago,  which 
he  so  far  transcended ;  and  it  is  equally  futile  to  allege  the  plea 
of  necessity  arising  out  of  the  state  of  society,  since  no  man 
knew  better  than  he,  how  null  and  void  are  all  the  claims  of 
expediency  when  opposed  to  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice,  while  we  lament  this  strange  inconsistency  in  his 
character,  our  only  consolation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
in  after  life  reprobated  by  his  example  the  detestable  principles 
and  practice,  with  which  he  had  previously  been  chargeable. 
And  it  should  be  added,  that  all  who  knew  him  bore  uniform 
testimony  to  the  justice  and  humanity  with  which  he  lightened 
those  burdens,  which  at  the  best  are  scarcely  tolerable.  It  is 
only  to  be  lamented,  that  in  this  solitary  instance,  he  evinced  a 
want  of  moral  susceptibility  and  uprightness,  for  which  in  other 
respects  he  stood  pre-eminent.* 

The  following  extract  from  his  will  may  here  be  given,  as 
llustradng  what  has  just  been  observed :  *  Upon  the  decease  of 
my  wife,  it  is  my  wiU  and  desire  that  all  the  slaves  which  I  bold 
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*^  m  my  own  right  sliall  receiire  their  freedom.  To  emaaoipate 
^  them  during  her  life,  would,  though  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be 
^  attended  with  such  insuperable  diiSculties^  on  account  of  their 
"•  intermixture  by  marriage  with  the  dower  negroes,  as  to  excite 
^tbe  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  consequences 

*  from  the  latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy  of 
^  the  same  proprietor ;  it  not  being  in  my  power^  tmder  the  tenure 

*  by  which,  the  dower  negroes  are  heldj  to  manumit  them.     And 

*  wliereas,  among  those  who  will  receive  freedom  according  to 
**  this  devise,  there  may  be  some,  who  from  old  age  or  bodily  in*« 

*  firmities,  and  others,  who  on  account  of  their  infancy,  will  be 

*  unable  to  support  themselves,  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  aH 

<  who  come  under  the  first  and  second  description,  shall  be  c<mi- 

*  fortably  clothed  and  fed  by  my  heirs,  while  they  live ;  and  that 
^  such  of  tlie  latter  description,  as  have  no  parents  living,  or  if 
^  living,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them,  snail  be 

*  bound  by  the  court  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
*five  years;  and  in  cases  where  no  record  can  be  produced, 
'^  whereby  tlieir  ages  can  be  ascertained,  the  judgment  of  the 

*  court  upon  its  own  view  of  the  subject,  shall  be  absolute  and 

*  final.     The  negroes  thus  bound  are  (by  their  masters  and  mis- 

*  tresses)  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  brought  up  to 

*  some  useful  occupation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  common- 

*  wealth  of  Virginia,  providing  for  the  support  of  orphan  and 

*  other  poor  children.     And  I  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  sale 

*  or  transportation  out  of  the  said  commonwealth  of  any  slave  I 

*  may  die  possessed  of,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.     And  I 

*  do  moreover  most  pointedly  and  most  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon 

*  my  exec'itors  hereinafter  named,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  to  see 
'  that  this  clause  respecting  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  re- 

*  H^iously  fulfilled  at  the  epoch  at  which  it  is  directed   to  take 

*  place,  without  evasion,  neg;lect,  or  delay,  after  the  crops  which 

*  may  llien   be  in  the  ground  are  harvested,  particularly  as  it 

*  respects  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  seeing  that  a  regular  and  perma- 

<  iient  fund  be  established  for  tlieir  support,  as  long  as  there  are 
'  subjects  requiring  it;  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  provision  to 
^  bo  made  by  individuals.'  This  instrument  bears  date  the  9tli  of 
July,  ITOO. 

'lliere  arc  some  amusing  stories  told  with  reference  to  his 
habits  of  exactness,  which  were  occasionally  carried  out  to  a 
whimsical  excess:  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  parsimonious  neigh- 
bour. He  would  assist  any  one  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power, 
when  it  was  manifestly  a  case  of  need.  He  kept  an  open  house, 
and  a  noble  table.  His  duties  as  judge  of  the  county-court  were 
fulfilled  without  remuneration ;  and  upon  the  same  principles  he 
served  as  representative  of  his  district  m  the  Virginian  House  of 
Burgesses.       Although  no  orator,  he  frequently  spoke  upon 
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practical  subjects,  commanding  attention  through  the  soundnes 
of  his  sense,  and  its  application  to  the  daily  details  of  life.  As 
the  important  period  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  anproached. 
his  mind  expanded  to  the  emergency,  and  by  few  was  it  surveyed 
with  deeper  or  more  searcliing  sagacity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  war,  a  meeting  of  die  govei^ 
nors  and  leading  persons  in  the  provinces  had  been  held  ic 
Albany.  They  resoned,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  a  generd 
Council  should  be  formed  of  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial Assemblies ;  which  council,  together  with  a  governor,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  should  be  authorized  to  make  geoeni 
laws,  and  also  to  raise  money  from  all  the  colonies  for  their  common 
defence.  The  British  cabinet  started  at  this  apparition  of  an 
union,  which  was  to  meet  their  successors  on  another  day,  and 
realize  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  A  controversy  now  began,  which 
lasted  for  twenty  years ;  until  wager  of  battle  decided  what  the 
pen  had  long  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  sensible  men  in 
Europe.  But  it  caimot  be  denied  that  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763,  tliere  had  existed  for  nearly  a  century  some  small  revenue 
collected  in  the  American  Colonies  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
the  parliament  of  the  Mother  country.  See  the  12th  and  23dL 
Charles  II.,  6  George  II.,  and  the  Act  of  Navigation.  Tobacco 
and  indigo,  the  prodiice  of  the  middle  and  soutliern  districts,  were 
restrained  from  being  carried  thence  to  any  other  place  than  the 
sister  plantations,  or  Great  Britain,  without  certain  duties  bein^ 
levied,  before  the  {j;oo(Is  went  on  board  any  vessel  for  exporta- 
tion. Foreign  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  also  paid  small  imposts 
on  their  importation  into  the  colonies.  Yet,  without  going  into 
the  distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxes,  or  those  nused 
for  revenue  as  being  different  from  those  levied  for  the  mere 
regulation  of  trade,  it  formed  no  valid  argument  agsiinst  colonial 
claims,  that  they  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  during  the  period 
of  their  nonage,  when  there  happened  to  be  no  ability  to  suDStan- 
tiate  them.  The  right  assumed  by  the  first  Congress  at  Albany 
was  just  this ; — That  the  entire  system  of  taxiatiou  which  it 
developed  should  be  founded  upon  a  full  and  free  representation 
of  those  who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  impost,  but  such  an 
idea  wiis  death  to  the  usurpations  of  a  proud  peerage,  who  looked 
upon  the  plantations  as  the  fat  pastures  of  patronage;  as  of  no 
further  use  than  to  mend  broken  fortunes ;  as  rich  though  distant 
mines  of  wealth  to  be  worked  by  the  natives,  cost  what  it  might, 
for  the  exclu^ive  benefit  of  those  who  condescended  to  go  out  to 
tiiom,  investod  with  the  robes  of  office.  Here  lay  Uie  whole 
nucleus  of  the  dis|)ute  within  the  compass  of  a  nut-shelL  The 
two  antagonist  principles  of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  gathering 
their  forces  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  firmament^  were  about 
to  meet  in  fierce  collision.    The  real  origin  of  that  ooUiaion 
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to  be  sought  for  far  back  in  some  primseval  period  of  society  :  its 
result  will  be  ever  recognized,  until  the  globe  shall  be  no  more. 
.This  is  what  made  Sir  James  Mackintosh  call  the  establishment  of 
American  independence  the  principal  event  of  civil  history. 

Several  subsidiary  causes  assisted  in  bringing  on  the  main 
catastrophe.  One  of  them  was  smuggling.  Senators  legislated 
with  laughable  gravity.  Custom-houses  and  revenue-cutters  were 
multiplied.  Orders  in  council  thundered  unutterable  things 
against  illicit  practices :  yet  all  the  while,  nothing  increased  but 
the  vast  fungus  of  corruption.  The  returns  to  the  treasury  were 
in  a  galloping  consumption.  The  legal  and  contraband  trades 
flowed  in  marvellous  contrast  to  each  other.  The  West  India 
interest,  as  it  was  called,  now  caught  the  alarm;  and  fresh  mea- 
.sures  were  set  in  motion  to  suppress,  what  can  never  be  safely 
suppressed, — the  natural  tendencies  of  mankind.  Many  American 
merchants  had  embarked  large  capitals  in  the  prohibited  com- 
merce, simply  because  it  was  profitable.  The  new  plans  of 
government  could  not  annihilate  the  system  so  long  as  it  held  out 
hopes  of  a  tempting  harvest ;  but  like  Samson's  loxes,  tliey  de- 
stroyed property  and  profit  to  an  immense  extent,  and  scattered 
the  fire-brands  of  discontent  and  mischief  far  and  wide.  They 
hurt,  moreover,  both  friends  and  foes.  Spain  had  long  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  prevent  the  clandestine  interchange  of  commo- 
dities between  her  settlements  and  British  ports,  so  advantageous 
to  the  latter:  this  was  done  for  her,  by  the  sages  of  Gotham,  then 
constituting  the  cabinet  in  London.  Their  instructions  given  to 
the  naval  officers  employed  made  no  distinctions.  The  coasting 
and  foreign  trades,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  Charleston,  and  thence  to  Lisbon  and  the  Straits, 
suffered  severely.  A  succession  of  seizures  opened  innumerable 
sources  of  ill -humour.  Abuse  and  contempt  were  poured  upon 
the  ordinances  of  the  mother  country,  and  those  who  felt  bound 
to  execute  them.  In  other  words  the  relations  of  America  to 
Great  Britain  underwent  a  gradual  but  decisive  change.  One 
side  was  assuming  an  attitude  of  resistance  rather  than  submission; 
the  other  had  long  continued  a  course  of  domination  rather  than 
protection.  At  length  an  Act  passed,  in  the  Autumn  of  1764,  of 
heinous  absurdity  and  injustice.  It  autliorised  the  once  lucrative 
intercourse  between  the  North  Americans  and  the  French  and 
Spanish  harbours,  inconsistent  as  that  was  with  the  letter  of 
colonial  charters ;  yet  at  the  same  moment,  such  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  sugars,  indigo,  coifce,  East  India  silks  and  calicoes, 
fbrei*(n  cambrics  and  lawns,  as  amounted  to  a  prohibition ;  and 
all  offenders  against  the  law  were  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  deprived  of  trial  by  jury.  The  minister  gave  out 
that  he  had  a  two-fold  object  in  view, — to  regulate  colonial  com- 
merce, and  raise  a  revenue  on  port,  sherry,  and  Madeira  wines. 
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and  on  coffee  and  pimento,  {^rown  in  the  British  West  Indiei 
'IMic  latter  intention  w^as  recited  in  a  preamble,  with  most  oool 
effrontery.  Another  Bill  also  went  through  bodi  houses^  and  le- 
ceivod  tlic  royal  assent,  tampering  witn  the  paper  carrencjr. 
Next  year  followed  the  Stamp  Act;  which  had  indeed  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  session,  as  if  to  afford  due  notice  at  whit 
time  the  cup  of  iniquity  would  be  full  to  overflowing.  New 
England  loudly  declared  that  the  conduct  of  parliament  broke  ii 
upon  her  peculiar  privileges,  as  well  as  on  the  Magna  Charta  of 
mankind.  Old  England  declared  it  was  not  so ;  or  at  least,  her 
aristocracy,  paramount  in  the  House  of  Commons,  put  that  doiial 
into  her  moutli ;  chipping  their  left  hands  upon  tlieir  pockets,  and 
the  right  upon  their  swords.  George  the  Third  tlirew  his  persooil 
feelings  into  the  scale  of  war  and  oppression.  He  was  a  bsmxxj 
like  Washington,  but  as  dull  and  obstinate  as  one  of  his  own  oxca 
at  Windsor.  Lord  Bute  and  the  bishops  had  filled  his  pericn- 
nium  with  notions  of  passive  obedience ;  and  having  once  yoked 
him  to  their  plough,  the  colonics  were  to  be  the  Aceldama  of  kk 
<loniinions, — the  everkisting  reproach  of  his  reign. 

Virginia  and  the  middle   States  took  up  the  hue   and  cry; 
tnuismitting  it  from  the  Delaware  to  Georgia.      Combinations 
grew  out  of  the  ground,  sown  as  it  was  with  the  seeds  of  freedom 
and  intelligence.  In  the  mother  country,  a  powerful  parliamentary 
opposition  unveiled  all  the  folly  of  the  crown ;  although  amicU 
the  immortal  efforts  of  the  first  William   Pitt,   Mr.    Fox,  Mr. 
Hurke,  and  Colonel  Barrc,  justice  was  eloquent  in  vain.     Doctor 
Johnson    fulminated    his    celebrated    pamphlet,    ^  Taxation  no 
Tyranny ;'  his  pension  affording  him  300  reasons  per  annum  for 
the  opinion  he  entertained.     Philosophers  of  another  and  nobler 
grade  also  discussed  the  subject,  and  hel})ed  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind   through  a  free   press, — that  battering-ram  of  the 
middle  classes^  which  is  to  level  every  abuse  under  the  cope  of 
heaven.     Merchants,  whose  business  had  wasted  amiy  from  the 
non-importation  agreements,  lifted  up  their  voice  in  loud  remon- 
strances.    Yet  ten  years  more  of  preliminary  logomachy  ensued, 
during  which  interval,  the  (irenvilles  wont  out  of  power,  to  make 
room  for  the  Rockingham  Whigs ;  who,  in  their  turn  rave  way 
to    Lord  Chatham  and  his  gout,  tlie  infamy  of  the    Dnke  of 
(inifton,  and  the  good-natured,  but  presumptuous  ignorance  of 
Lord  North.     Where,   through  this  momentous  decade  of  yean 
were  the  vaunted  advantages  of  the  matchless  constitution  ?    An 
arrogant  nobility  upheld  their  stolid  sovereign  against  what  they 
termed  the  dan^rerous  doctrines  of  their  day:  while  botii  cheered 
(in  an  uneducated  people  to  their  ruin,  amidst  the  blessings  of  an 
opulent   church,   and  the    votes  of  an   unrefonned   |Nirliament 
Menaces  and  insolence  roitred  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  very 
crisis^  when  reason  alone  could  be  listened  to ;  and  on  tbe 
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Irary,  concession  without  conciliation^  or  conciliation  without  con- 
c^ession,  was  always  certain  to  be  manifested,  just  when  firmness 
and  singleness  of  purpose  were  most  required.  Statesmen  in 
England  oscillated  between  their  hopes  ana  their  fears ;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  emanating  all  the  time  from  the  profoundest 
selfishness.  The  point  rapidly  arrived,  when  it  would  have  been 
a  solecism  in  politics  for  Great  Britain  any  longer  to  have  lorded 
it  over  America:  and  so  after  declarations  to  cover  the  loss  of 
national  dignity,  and  resolutions  to  lull  and  soothe,  while  bullets 
were  casting,  ships  being  builded,  and  cannon  loaded ; — after  ad- 
dresses to  Lord  Shelbum  and  his  majesty,  riots  in  Massachusetts, 
a  convention  from  the  provincial  towns,  the  arrival  of  military 
forces  in  New  England,  disputes  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers, 
remonstrances  and  partial  redress  of  grievances,  tJbe  loss  of  the 
East  India  Company's  tea,  followed  up  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
and  its  consequences ; — the  seizure  and  destruction  of  some  public 
stores  at  Concord,  at  length  led  to  an  avowed  commencement  of 
hostilities  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

The  eye  of  Washington  had  watched  the  cloud  from  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  On  the  previous 
18th  of  July,  1774,  he  had  presided  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  in  his  county  of  Fairfax.  He  there 
opened  his  whole  [mind,  and  moulded  the  fluctuating  sentiments 
of  Virginia  into  a  consistency  of  form,  suitable  to  its  situation  and 
circumstances.  Resolutions  carried  by  acclamation  on  that  occa- 
sion, expressed  an  unequivocal  denial  of  England's  claim  to  tax 
the  colonies,  coupled  witn  a  determination  to  suspend  all  commer^ 
cial  intercourse,  as  well  with  her  until  she  should  abandon  her 
pretensions,  as  with  ail  parties  in  America  itself,  who  should  re- 
i'lLse  to  enter  into  similar  agreements.  A  luminous  statement  was 
then  given  of  the  entire  question  at  issue ;  and  after  sixteen  mo- 
tions had  been  passed  unanimously,  the  chairman  was  gratified 
with  the  seventeenth,  which  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  copied 
verbatim :   *  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this, assembly  that 

*  during  our  present  diflSculty  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought  to  be 
'  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent ;  and 
••  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  our  most  earnest  wishes 

*  to  see  an  entire  stop  for  ever  put  to  such  a  wicked,  cruel,  and 
« unnatural  trade.'  Shame  to  the  United  States,  that  tliis  profes- 
sion of  lionesty  wrung  from  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  should  have 
been  forgotten  when  the  storm  had  swept  by,  and  left  the  sun  of 
their  prosperity  unclouded.  Washington  personally  meant  well ; 
aiul  at  all  events  was  wishing  to  embark  in  the  mighty  contest 
before  him  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  wrote  to  Bryan  Fairfax 
not  many  weeks  afterwards,  that  *the  crisis  was  arrived,  when  his 

*  countrymen  must  assert  their  rights,  or  submit  to  every  imposi- 
<  tion  that  could  be  heaped  upon  them,  until  custom  and  use 
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*  should  make  them  tame  and  abject  slaves :'  and  he  for  one,  was 
anxious  from  his  heart,  that  no  man,  of  whatever  caste  or  colour, 
should  be  thus  degraded.  Perhaps  his  impression  was  a  correct 
one,  that  at  such  a  juncture  notning  else  could  safely  be  done 
than  pointing  to  prospective  emancipation.  Virginia  then  held 
in  bondage  nearly  300,000  negroes,  as  she  does  now  upwards  of 
450,000;  and  not  an  iota  of  public  attention  could  be  spared  from 
the  approaching  conflict.  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  until 
some  time  later,  Washington,  in  common  with  other  leading  men 
in  America,  did  not  believe  it  the  interest  of  his  own  province, 
or  any  other  upon  the  continent,  separately  or  collectively,  to 
set  up  for  independence.  It  required  more  provocations,  burn- 
ings, and  bloodshed,  to  screw  up  their  moral  courage  to  the  ne- 
cessary pitchi  It  was  in  slowly  ascending  the  hill  Difficulty  that 
their  horizon  enlarged ;  and  wonderful  it  must  then  have  appeared, 
that  their  previous  aspirations  had  remained  so  limited.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1759  between  Mr. 
Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  and  Dr.  Franklin :  *  For  all  that 

*  you  Americans  say  of  your  loyalty,*  observed  Mr.  Pratt,  *  I  know 
*you  will  one  day  throw  off  your  dependence  upon  this  country; 
'  and  notwithstanding  your  boasted  affection  to  it,  will  set  up  for 

*  yourselves.'  Franklin  answered,  *  No  such  idea  is  entertained 
^  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans :  and  no  such  idea  will  ever 

*  enter  into  tlieir  heads,  unless  you  grossly  abuse  thein!     *  Very 

*  true,'  replied  Mr.  Pratt,  *  but  that  is  one  of  the  main   causes, 

*  which  I  see  willhappen^  afid  will  produce  the  evetitJ  Washington 
declares  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Robert  Mackenzie,  from  Philadel- 
phia, 9th  of  October,  1774,  that  he  was  well  satisfied  *no  such 

*  thing  was  desired  by  any  thinking  men  in  all  North  America.* 
Necessity  was  the  schoolmistress  who  led  tliem  on,  from  the 
alphabet  to  the  syntax,  in  the  grammar  of  politics.  Meanwhile, 
Mount  Vernon  had  been  exchanged  by  its  proprietor  for  a  seat 
in  congress,  where  his  assistance  proved  of  first-rate  importance 
in  drawing  up  a  series  of  able  papers,  which  convinced  all  Europe 
that  the  revolution  had  been  undertaken  by  those  who  at  least 
knew  how  to  decline  the  verb — to  govern;  and  that  there  were 
heads  to  guide,  and  hearts  to  maintain  a  just  application  of  its 
principles.  After  the  sanguinary  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
Washington  was  unanimously  elected  general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  United  Colonies  and  their  forces. 

On  arriving  at  Cambridge,  he  was  received  by  an  army  of 
14,500  men  with  enthusiastic  joy.  His  plan  was  to  keep  up  their 
spirits,  prepare  them  for  the  real  hardships  of  warfare,  and  com- 
pel the  British  to  evacuate  Boston.  This  last  matter  he  saw  at 
once  could  be  of  no  easy  attainment.  His  soldiers  were  poorly 
provided  with  fire-arms,  had  very  few  bayonets,  and  only  about 
nine  rounds  of  powder  and  ball  to  each  man.     He  promptly 
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pressed  upon  congress  the  appointment  of  a  proper  commissariat^ 
the  establishment  of  a  marine,  the  formation  of  magazines,  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  term  of  enlistment.     But  now  began  his 
fiery  trials.     His  men  in  arms  had  volunteered,  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  recent  events,  for  twelve  months  only,  without  any 
ideas  of  military  discipline ;  while  every  one  in  the  minuteness 
of  bis  individuality,  fimcied  himself  a  hero.     Congress  itself  had 
every  thing  yet  to  learn,  as  well  as  every  thing  to  do.     It  was 
deemed  patnotic,  moreover,  to  be  cautious  in  the  extent  of  power 
i¥hich  they  entrusted  even  to  their  general !     Never  could  a  ser- 
vice have  been  conceived,  offering  so  few  attractions  to  a  noble 
and  magnanimous  spirit.     He  had  determined  from  the  first  to 
take  no  remuneration ;  which  left  him  at  least  his  disinterested- 
ness to  fall  back  upon  in  those  moments,  when  nothing  less  could 
liave  sustained  him  amidst  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen.     As  winter  approached,  his  troops 
simered  all  the  bitterness  of  the  season,  through  want  of  clothes, 
fuel,  and  provisions.     On  the  21st  of  September,   1775,  he  in- 
formed congress,  that  the  military  chest  was  totally  exhausted; 
that  the  commissary-general  had  strained  his  credit  m  procuring 
assistance  to  the  utmost;  that  the  quarter-master-general  stood  in 
precisely  similar  circumstances ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
privates  were  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  necessary  de- 
ductions being  made  from  their  usual  allowances.     Nevertheless, 
on  the  4th  of  March,    1776,  he  pushed  forward  a  working-party 
of  1,200  men,  under  a  guard  of  800  more,  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  Heights,  whicli  commanded  Boston  harbour.     In  this 
they  succeeded.     By  day-break,  they  had  thrown  up  respectable 
lines  of  defence.     Though  the  British  had  twenty  regiments  in 
Boston,  contempt  for  their  antagonists  procured  a  few  hours 
respite  for  the  latter.    These  handled  spade  and  pick-axe  for  their 
liberties  and  lives.     Sir  William  Howe  wasted  two  days  before 
his  arrangements  could  be  completed  for  an  attack  to  dislodge 
them ;  and  a  storm  then  dispersed  his  transports.     The  golden 
moment  in  fact  went  by ;  so  that  on  the  17th  instant,  the  fleet 
was  under  full  sail  for  Halifax,  bearing  away  for  ever,  from  the 
capital  of  New  England,  the  last  vestiges  of  its  former  masters. 
Such  were  the  first-fruits  of  Washington's  energy,  skill,  and  per- 
severance. 

Congress  had  meanwhile  projected  an  expedition  against 
Canada,  which  failed,  as  is  well  known ;  with  the  loss  moreover, 
of  the  gallant  General  Montgomery.  Washington  moved  to 
New  York  in  April,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  Hudson  would 
be  the  scene  of  tlie  next  campaign.  His  greatest  talents  are 
supposed  to  have  been  shown  in  fortifying  the  Highlands  on  that 
river.  On  the  4.th  of  July,  came  out  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  will  ever  prove  to  the  civilized  world,  what  the 
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Charta  Chartarum  has  been  to  the  three  kingdoms ; — a  standard  of 
reference,  whereby  the  uprightness  of  naUons  may  be  measarei 
The  day  before  this  memorable  document  was  published,  Hovi^ 
who  had  refreshed  his  forces  at  Halifax,  haying  returned  aootb- 
wards,  landed  on  Staten  Island  with  about  9,000  men.  His  bro- 
ther, Lord  II owe,  soon  joined  him,  bringing  out  reinforcementi 
to  the  amount  of  21,000  more.  Yet  no  active  aggression  seen 
to  have  been  attempted^  until  towards  the  end  of  August,  after 
General  Clinton  had  arrived ;  when,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of 
4,000  men,  that  officer  disembarked  without  serious  opposition  in 
Gravesend  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  the  possession  of  which  mut 
always  be  essential  to  die  attack  or  defence  of  New  York.  The 
battle  of  Brooklyn  ensued  on  the  27tli.  During  the  heat  of  it* 
Washhigton  is  said  for  an  instant  to  have  lost  his  equanimity, 
moved  by  the  slaughter  of  his  best  troops,  at  which  lie  burst  out 
into  violent  exclamations  of  grief.  His  losses  were  indeed  ii^ 
mense,  but  utterly  unavoidable.  He  did  well  the  only  thing  tint 
could  then  be  done.  The  wreck  of  his  army,  without  any  furtiier 
loss  of  cannon,  stores,  ammunition,  or  men,  than  had  occurred  in 
the  action*  was  removed  in  such  admirable  silence'  and  order,  that 
although  tlie  sound  of  tlie  British  entrenching  tools  could  be  iis^ 
tinctly  heard  by  the  Americans,  their  escape  favoured  by  a  mitt 
remained  unperceived,  until  their  rear  \vas  out  of  the  reach  of 
fire.  He  wiis  lianlly  off  his  horse,  and  never  once  closed  his  eyes 
for  forty-eight  hours.  All  acknowledged  the  retreat  to  have  been 
a  master-piece. 

As  matter  of  course  New  York  now  fell  into  the  liands  of  Sir 
William  Howe.  One-third  of  the  city  became  a  prey  to  Uif 
flames,  kindled  by  some  of  the  citizens  themselves  oerare  thej 
left  it.  From  Paul's  Hook  a  strong  detachment  of  patriots  wit- 
nessed the  conflagration,  and  gave  three  significant  cheers,  wfaco 
the  steeple  of  the  old  English  church  sank  down  in  the  fire- 
Washington  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Haarlem,  and  foiwht  the 
bsittle  of  the  White  Plains  on  the  28tli  of  October.  His  nw 
levies  experienced  another  defeat ;  which  led  to  no  re8alls»  ei- 
cept  such  as  might  ciisily  have  been  avoided,  namely,  the  acri- 
flee  of  two  garrisons,  witli  their  artiller>',  at  forts  Lee  and  Wash- 
ington. These  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn,  and  would  have 
boon  so,  liad  it  not  been  for  Generals  Green  and  Putnam,  in 
fiivour  of  whose  united  opinion,  the  commander-in-chief  hid 
wsiivod  his  own  hotter  judipnent.  He  showed,  however^  his  gr«8t 
mind,  in  appropriating  to  liimself  the  whole  blame  of  these,  and 
stMuo  similar  miscarriages.  His  troops,  thoroughly  disheartened, 
now  boiran  to  ilosort  by  fifties  at  a  time.  His  regulars  were  bodly 
iirnuMi,  uorso  wlad.  and  nlmi^t  without  tents,  blankets,  or  the 
nu\ni>  of  Crossing  thoir  provisions.  All  were  in  full  flight  before 
a  viw'torious  and  rudilcss  too.     Having  no  shoes,  their  lacefaied 
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&t  left  every  where  traces  of  blood  upon  the  groimd.  Deeem- 
r  had  set  in  unusually  cold.  The  two  Howes  proclaimed  peace 
d  pardon  to  all  who  would  secede  from  an  apparently  desperate 
use ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  such  appeals  to  loyal^  and 
udence  would  be  without  effect  Had  the  liberator  of  America 
m  quailed,  the  germ  of  his  country's  independence  would  un- 
>obtedly  have  died.  But  on  the  contrary^  he  continually  soothed 
id  cheered  his  dejected  followers.  His  countenance  was  serene, 
acid,  and  unembarrassed.  He  committed  every  disaster  to 
emory  in  its  most  minute  details,  that  he  might  be  wiser  in 
ture ;  and  though  such  troubles  dropped  into  the  very  depths  of 
3  heart,  they  never  emerged  above  the  surface.  None  would 
ye  guessed  at  the  agony  within,  from  the  majesty  and  compo- 
re  of  his  external  demeanor.  Having  conveyed  the  remains  of 
B  baggage  to  the  south  of  the  Delaware^  he  sent  out  1,200  men 

re-animate  the  people  of  Jersey  by  some  appearances  of 
;gression:  and  the  first  moments  of  repose  were  devoted  to 
ipostulations  with  congress.  He  told  them  that  he  was  thwarted 

every  turn  through  their  mismanagement,  and  his  want  of 
fficient  authority  to  improve  favourable  opportunities :  *  I  have 
lo  lust  after  power,'  he  observes  in  a  letter,  <  but  wish  with  as 
auch  fervency  as  any  man  to  turn  the  sword  into  a  plough-«hare. 
3ut  my  feelings  as  an  officer  and  a  man  have  been  such  as  to 
orce  me  to  say,  that  no  person  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of 
lifficulties  to  contend  with  than  I  have.  It  may  be  thought  I 
m  going  beyond  the  line  of  my  duty  to  speak  thus.  A  charao- 
?r  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
iberty,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  apology.'  He  had  relied 
iich  upon  the  counsels  and  conduct  ot  General  Lee ;  when  thai 
mmander  was  unfortunately  captured  at  a  house  where  he  was 
eakfasting  without  sufficient  precautions,  whilst  on  an  expedi- 
m  in  Morris  county.  Chagrined  as  Washington  was,  at  so  un« 
pected  a  stroke,  it  threw  him  in  upon  his  own  resources.  Some- 
ing  like  a  brilliant  effort  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
ep  downright  despair  from  his  doors.  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
errun  the  Jerseys ;  but  hampered  with  strict  orders,  from  Sir 
illiam  Howe,  not  to  pursue  the  Americans  beyond  Brunswick, 

had  paused  there ;  while  the  British,  instead  of  being  so  dis- 
sed  as  to  preserve  their  extensive  conquests  by  keeping  in 
isses,  were  cantoned  out  in  small  detachments,  of  which  the  four 
mtier  posts  were  Trenton,  Bordenton,  White  Horse,  and  Bur- 
igton.  General  Washington  lay  just  opposite  the  first  of  tliese 
ices :  of  which  he  formed  the  happy  idea  of  attempting  a  sur- 
ise.  While  several  ingenious  manoeuvres  amused  a  body  of 
'eigners  stationed  at  Bordenton,  Washington  crossed  the  river 
sla't^'are  at  dead  of  nigh,t  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  stole 
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unawares  upon  Colonel  Rhalle,  at  Trenton,  He  and  his  soUien 
were  Hessians,  and  excessively  dreaded  by  the  provindah.  Bnt 
the  latter,  now  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire  from  a  few  field-piecei 
they  had  brought  with  them.  The  colonel  felt  mortally  wounded. 
His  troops  attempted  to  file  away  towards  Princeton,  but  were  in- 
tercepted through  the  prompt  foresight  of  their  assailant:  and  the 
entire  battalion  was  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisonen; 
1000  men,  with  six  large  cannons,  1000  stand  of  arms,  besides 
other  very  valuable  stores. 

So  bright  a  flash  of  success  electrified  the  middle  states. 
Cornwallis  and  Howe  seemed  either  bewildered  or  paralyzed.  The 
bare  loss  of  the  Hessians  was  after  all  to  them  but  a  flea-bite. 
They  might  have  joined  their  forces,  amounting  together  to  30,000 
men,  ana  have  swept  their  opponents  from  the  country.  Yetsudi 
is  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  a  bad  cause,  as  opposed  to  the  monl 
strength  of  a  good  one,  that  within  eight  days,  Washiiu;toii 
had  obtained  reinforcements,  and  at  tlie  head  of  5000  militb 
recovered  East  and  West  Jersey,  revived  a  spirit  of  patriotisa 
along  the  liariton,  penetrated  into  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  coast  opposite  Staten  Island.  He 
seized  Newark,  Elizabeth-Town,  and  Woodbridge ;  finally  fixing 
his  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  a  strong  position,  with  noble 
districts  for  affording  supplies  in  his  rear,  and  through  which  Ike 
could  at  any  moment  secure  an  easy  transit  over  the  Delaware. 
This  was  in  January  1777.  He  had  turned  the  tables  upon  his 
antagonists  with  wonderful  address ;  for  of  their  recent  possessions 
in  the  Jerseys,  nothing  now  remained  to  tliem  except  Brunswick 
and  Amboy.  He  now,  therefore,  asserted  the  digrnity  of  his 
government  and  office.  Proclamations  were  publishea  in  his 
name  absolving  all  persons  from  their  lately  tendered  allegianee  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  promising  them  that  protection,  which  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  from  their  foreign  masters.  In  feet,  Howe^ 
army  had  plundered  them  like  wolves.  The  people  rallied  at 
once,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  under  the  banners  ot  the  republie. 
Wiishington  never  wanted  correct  information;  and  from  hu 
fortresses  in  the  mounted ns,  down  he  came  upon  every  ezcarnon 
which  the  garrison  at  Brtmswick  made  tor  forage.  By  tiMse 
efforts  he  established  his  f^inie,  and  laid  up  a  stock  of  good  spiiiti 
against  darker  days.  Enlistments  indeed  proceeded  slowly;  yeC 
tlicy  were  for  three  years  instead  of  one;  with  an  additional 
bounty  of  an  hundred  acres  of  land  for  such  as  would  serve  fat  the 
whole  war.  About  the  same  time  20,000  muskets,  and  1000 
barrels  of  powder  arrived  from  France  and  Holland,  through  the 
agency  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  Carrou  de  Beaumarchais.  Tbt 
commander-in-chief  took  an  opportunity  of  inaction  to  l»Te  ail 
his  men  inoculated;  to  clear  off  all  wagons,  horses,  and  cattle,  fima 
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"Ae  enemy's  lines;  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  aogmeBt  his 
'Corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers;  and  endeiivour  to  raise  ^8000 
^cavalry.  '■':•   '".■'. 

These  last,  however,  were  as  yet  only,  among  the  Pleasnees  of 
'Hope :  the  actual  state  of  the  i>atriotic  forces  was  wretched  in'  tbe 
^extreme.  Sir  William  Howe,  from  the  Yigonr  of  their  freqoeiK 
sallies,  never  would  nor  could  have  conceived  an  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  things  in  their  camp  They  themselves  looked  for  8ao»> 
cess,  almost  mainly  from  tne  concealment  of  their  oompanttive 
iweakness.  Their  regiments  would  every  now  and  ih&i  dwiiidfe 
to  skeletons,  such  as  Falstaff  might  have  claimed  for;  his  owm 
•Yet  again  they  would  suddenly  revive,  from  the  force  of  public 
^opinion — some  transient  gleam  of  prosperity-^-some  ftesh  appcai 
iirom  Congress— and  above  all  from  sincere  affection-  ibr.tMt 

Seat  commander.  He,  as  well  as  his  couhtrymeB^  never  foivok 
at  they  had  to  fight  pro  arts  et  Jbcia.  This  single  convieboii 
•was  .a  source  of  wonderfril  power :  and  another  was  a  citciunstanca 
already  alluded  to ;  the  quality  and  quantity  <Mf  local  informbtHNi 
within  reach  of  the  respective  partiei^  The  one  appeared  to 
faiow  every  thing;  the  otner  to  know  nothing.  One  side  seemed 
never  to  lose  its  way ;  the  other  always  md  so  more  or  less^ 
'There  was  something  like  a  guiding  intelligence  ever  moviiiif 
between  the  rival  hosts :  but  miile  it  proved  cloud  and  darkncfi 
Xo  those,  it  was  a  light  and  leader  by  night  and  day  to  thescL 
£reneral  Washington  always  made  the  most  of  so  peculiar  an  ad*- 
:vantage ;  and  it  was  well  he  did.  As  the  spring  opened,  immenso 
veinforcements  were  expected  from  England,  n>r  winter-^ipfei 
liad  been  put  into  commission ;  Lord  NorUi  was  strengthening  his 
tmajorities ;  and  the  heads  of  the  church  had  ordainea  a  &st*dayt 
:BiUs  were,  moreover,  passed  for  securing  and  trying  persons 
t^arged  with  high  treason.  Letters  of  marque  had  some  time 
•been  issued;  yet  hitherto  American  privateers  had  taken  most 
prizes.  In  March,  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Bird  destroyed 
•a  depot  at  Peek's  Kill ;  and  another  in  April,  under  Governor 
Tryon  from  New  York,  committed  Danbury,  in  C<»mecticut,  to 
•the  flames.  In  May,  the  provincials  retaliated  at  Saggy  Harboor 
on  Long  island,  where  a  dozen  English  brigs  and  sloops  were  burnt, 
A  quantity  of  provisions  consumed,  and  some  pnsoners  taken. 
Such  enterprises  only  deepened  the  horrors  of  the  contest  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  Washington  established  himself  at 
Middlebrook,  north  of  the  road  through  Brunswick  to  Philadelphia^ 
whereby  he  could  succour  either  that  town  by  crossing  the  JJela^ 
ware,  or  reinforce  Ticonderoga  against  Bui^oyne.  Neither  feint 
.nor  menace  induced  him  to  hazard  an  open  engagement:  so  that 
after  several  smart  skirmishes,  Sir  William  Howe  proceeded  to 
.the  Chesapeak,  where  he  landed  with  the  flower  of  lus  armament 
at  Elk  Ferry,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1777.    Washington  was 
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there  before  him ;  for  Congress  had  laid  strict  injonotioiis  upon  their 
general,  that  at  all  events  Philadelphia  must  not  be  suffered  to 
rail)  widiout  a  strenuous  effort  being  made  on  its  behalf.  He  eoD- 
sequently  felt  obliged,  in  this  instance,  to  depart  from  his 
Fsubian  tactics,  and  came  to  a  direct  halt  on  the  Brandywine.  Its 
results,  however,  he  had  too  accurately  predicted.  His  efiectiTe 
men  were  about  7000.  Comwallis,  by  a  circuit  of  some  nukii 
crossed  the  forks  of  the  river,  and  turned  his  right.  Yet  im- 
mense spirit  and  gallantry  were  manifested  in  the  action  on  the 
llth  of  September:  so  much  so,  that  neither  the  complete  vicCorj 
of  the  royalists,  nor  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Wayne,  prodaced 
the  despondency  amongst  the  provincials,  which  had  been  antici- 
pated. They  Imd  even  disposed  themselves  for  another  batde  on 
the  15th;  when  a  tremendous  storm  separated  the  combatuUi» 
On  the  27th,  LfOrd  Comwallis  took  peaceable  pooseorion  ft 
Philadelphia.  Sir  William  Howe  with  the  Hessian  dBassenn^ 
some  light  in&ntry,  the  queen's  rangers,  and  the  fortieth  rcsi- 
ment,  lay  some  time  at  German  Town  about  seven  miles  from  m 
Pennsylvanian  capital. 

The  autumn  and  winter  tested  both  parties.  By  many  inge* 
nious  contrivances,  Doctor  Franklin  and  others  had  rendered  the 
Dehiware  inaccessible  to  the  British  squadron.  Three  rows  of 
ehevaux-de-frize,  composed  of  large  beams  bolted  toffether,  and 
bristled  all  over  with  iron  spikes.  Being  sunk  across  the  chuinel, 
were  protected  by  forts,  wooden  piers,  and  a  flotilla  of  gallieii 
and  several  floating  batteries.  The  main  American  anny  was  it 
Skippack-Creek  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill :  when  to 
the  astonishment  of  their  enemy,  it  all  at  once  rushed  npsa 
German-Town.  A  thick  foff  at  first  favoured  this  eneig^ 
assault  The  picquets  were  driven  in,  and  the  fortieth  regiment 
was  actually  retreating  with  loss,  when  Colonel  Musgrare,  navinff 
kept  five  companies  in  order,  threw  them  into  a  strong  stOB^ 
house,  which  he  bravely  maintained  against  four  pieces  of  canaon, 
until  the  rest  of  the  English  could  oe  rallied.  They  soon  re- 
turned to  the  spot,  for  very  shame,  and  beat  back  their  assailantt^ 
after  somefeartul  fighting.  The  provincials  from  henceforth  eli- 
minated fast  as  to  their  military  cimracter :  and  Congress  votod 
tlianks  to  their  commander-in-chief  and  his  indefatiffabfe  army,  al- 
though here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  imsuccessful.  ll'i^ishii^rtoii  hdl 
received  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men  from  the  north,  and 
encamped  himself  within  strong  lines  at  Whitemarshy  wUck 
Howe  reconnoitred,  but  declined  attacking.  After  six  weeks  if 
incessant  labour  and  loss,  the  latter  had  opened  the  navigatiott  if 
the  Delaware,  fished  up  the  sunken  frames,  and  thus  secured  Us 
head  quarters  at  Philadelphia.  It  proved  however  little  less  tfcaa 
a  Capua  to  die  invaders.  According  to  the  confirmed  states 
of  an  officer,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates^  tfaecitii 
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4iad  reason  to  curse  their  guests,  and  those  guests  to  curse  the  city. 
Indolence,  luxury,  and  dissoluteness  reigned  paramount.  The 
members  of  a  religious  sect,  remarkable  for  morality  and  decorum, 
recoiled  with  disgust  from  profligates  dallying  with  their  mis- 
tresses, or  swearing  over  tne  fapo-table.  Houses  were  fre- 
quently metamorphosed  into  barracks,  without  compensation  to 
the  owners :  and  while  riot  ruled  through  their  once  tranquil 
streets,  a  comparison  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  between  the  inso- 
lence of  royaiism,  and  the  decent  simplicity  of  a  republic. 

How  widely  diiferent  were  the  circumstances  of  their  country- 
men in  arms.  Washington  had  withdrawn  from  Whitemarsh,  and 
taken  post  at  Valley  Forge,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  so  situated,  as  to  cut  off  that  large  and  fertile  dis- 
trict, which  would  otherwise  have  been  left  open  for  the  British  to 
forage  in  at  pleasure.  The  value  of  his  sacrifice  in  adhering  to  this 
plan,  instead  of  enjoying  comfortable  accommodation  at  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Carlisle,  could  only  be  known  by  its  results.  It  was 
such  magnanimity  that  saved  America.  With  immense  diffi- 
culty he  raised  wooden  huts,  covered  with  earth  and  straw,  miser- 
able shelters  as  tliey  proved  against  the  inclemency  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  winter.  His  ascendency  over  the  soldiers  had  no  parallel. 
They  were  often  unable  to  stir  through  want  of  provisions :  and 
WL8  it  is  hard  to  make  an  empty  bag  stand  upright,  die  murmurs  of 
mutiny  would  every  now  and  then  burst  forth  in  the  camp. 
W^ashington  on  one  of  these  occasions  summoned  before  him  the 
single  purchasing  commissary  he  had,  and  received  from  him  the 
meiancnoly  truth,  that  he  had  not  an  animal  of  any  sort  to 
slaughter,  nor  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour !  Soap,  salt, 
vinegar,  and  other  similar  necessaries  had  never  been  seen  since 
the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  *  Indeed,'  as  the  general  facetiously 
observed,  *  the  first  article  was  no  longer  requisite,  since  few  pos- 

•  sessed  more  than  one  shirt ;  many  only  the  moiety  of  one ;  and 

*  some  none  at  all.'  Out  of  8200  men  reported  as  fit  for  duty,  one 
fourth  were  disabled  by  five  days'  bad  weather,  from  being  bare- 
footed, and  as  usual  without  blankets.  As  winter  advanced  tiie 
numbers  in  hospital  doubled.  For  more  than  a  week,  the  whole 
army  was  once  without  fresh  or  salt  meat  at  all.  They  worked 
at  the  trenches,  or  otherwise,  to  keep  themselves  warm  until  they 
fainted;  and  then  there  were  no  medicines  for  the  sick,  any 
more  than  food  for  the  healthy.  Nothing  but  the  entire  ignorance, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  kept,  can  account  for  that  delay  of  hostile 
measures,  by  which  the  continentals,  as  they  were  now  called, 
were  saved  from  utter  destruction.  Tidings,  at  length,  cheered 
them  from  the  north,  where  Burgoyne  had  surrendered  to  General 
Gates,  who  had  consulted  Washington,  and  adopted  his  views,  as 
to  the  outline  of  those  measures,  which  led  to  the  convention  at 
Saratoga.     The  latter,  indeed,  Mnith  customary  disinterestedness 

o  o2 
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bud  stitl  further  cramped  his  own  operations  to  secure  the  success 
of  another ;  although  Grates,  a  very  inferior  man  to  himself,  iw 
afterwards  mean  enough  to  permit  the  mention  of  his  name  and 
services  in  rivalry  with  those  of  the  commander-in-chief.  General 
Conway  and  others  went  so  far  as  to  become  parties  to  a  conspi- 
racy, which  had  for  its  object  a  substitution  of  Gates  for  Wash- 
ington. Slander  and  insinuation  did  their  worst,  and  completely 
failed.  The  real  deliverer  of  his  country,  simply  remarkea  in  bis 
address  to  Congress,  ^My  domestic  enemies  take  an  ungenerous 

*  advantage  of  me.     They  know  I  cannot  combat  their  chafes 

*  however  insidious  and  injurious,  without  disclosing^  secrets  it  is 
<of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal.*  They  had  reported  his 
design  of  resignation ;  to  which  he  replied,  *  A  report  of  this  kijul 

<  is  among  the  arts  by  which  those,  who  are  endeavouring  to  effect! 

*  change,  are  practising  to  bring  it  about  I  have  said  and  still  do 
^say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 

*  States,  tliat  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  with 

*  more   heartfelt  joy  than  I  should.     But  while  the  public  are 

*  satisfied  with  my  endeavours,  I  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the 

*  cause :    the  moment  her  voice  and  not  that  of  &ction,  calls  apoo 

*  me  to  resign,  I  shall  do  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  the 
^  weary  traveller  retired  to  rest'  Public  indignation  roused 
itself  at  so  simple  and  single-minded  an  appeaL  Even  the  troops 
victorious  at  Saratoga  denounced  all  detraction  from  the  merits  of 
tlie  foremost  among  American  heroes.  Conway  was  compeUed  to 
throw  up  his  commission ;  and  having  fought  a  duel  with  Genenl 
Cadwaller,  in  which  he  imagined  himself  mortally  wounded,  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Washington  :  <  I  find  myself  jvK 
*able  to  hold  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportttoitj 

*  to  express  my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any 

<  thing  disagreeable  to  your  Excellency.     My  career  will  soon  be 

*  over ;  therefore,  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  hft 

<  sentiments.     You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man.    Idov 

*  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  those  sfettUO 

*  whose  liberties  you  have  assisted  by  your  virtues.* 

Grand  changes  were  meanwhile  occurring  in  European  poliutt 
Britain,  pierced  to  the  heart  with  mortification  at  the  mismtaiMi 
and  disgrace  of  the  Canadian  expedition,  began  to  respond  to  Lot' 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  clamour  for  vengeance  against  their 
imbecile  governors.  The  Ministry,  in  February  1788,  ahracd 
for  their  situations,  came  down  to  Parliament  with  two  bills. 


ceding  every  point  in  dispute,  exposing  their  own  in&my  lo  iht 
whole  world,  and  calling  upon  both  houses  to  pass  these  luniiifn 
with  all  possible  speed,  for  tliat  France  was  about  to  enter  iht 
field.  That  she  would  do  so,  at  the  first  suitable  opportunitTi  hii 
been  all  along  foreseen  and  predicted  by  the  opposition.  A 
was  now  run,  between  the  commissioners  for  concdiatory 
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k  nnd  tidings  of  the   treaties  entered  into  between  the  cabinet'  of 

it  Versailles  and  the  United  States.     Philadelphia  was,  also^  in  con^ 

b  sequence  to  be  evacnated ;   since  it  lay  100  mSes  inhiid,  and 

'i  there  was  no  saying  where  the  French  might  strike  their  first 

*  blow;  whether  in   the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  continent     S^ 

i  William  Howe  had  requested  leave  to  return  home,  and  was  SQO* 

\$  ceeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  together  with  his  appointment 

i  received  orders  to  withdraw  from  the  Delaware.     While  the  con--* 

M  ciliatory  commissioners,  from  the  hour  of  their  arrival,  formed 

»  a  laughing-stock  for  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  Washington 

0  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  retreating*  army,  encum- 
tf  berm  as  it  was  with  loyalists  and  baggage,  working  and  fightinfi^ 
p  their  painful  way,  through  New  Jersey  to  New  Yoik,  by  the  road 
|i  of  Sandy  Hook.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1778^  in  opposition  to  htif 
i  council  of  war,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  them  up  at  the  Freehold 
li  Court  House,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  would  have  pro- 
i  bably  succeeded,  had  General  Lee  no  longer  a  British  prisoner,' 
f  obeyed  his  orders:  but  that  officer,  for  some  reason,  thought 
|i  proper  not  to  do  so,  and  was  placed  under  arrest,  when  the  action 

1  terminated.  The  loss  appears  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sidesy 
^  inth  a  clear  victory  upon  neither.  Yet  to  have  engaged  a  regular 
I  force  upon  equal  terms,  without  experiencing  a  dereat,  sufficiently 
I  exhilarated  the  continentals,  with  wnom  Washington  now  marched 
ji  away  to  North  River.  Clinton  reached  New  York  on  the  5th 
I  of  July.  In  the  same  month  Count  D'Estaign,  came  off  the 
;  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  six 
I  fri^tes,  bearing  on  board  a  respectable  military  force.  An  ex- 
V  pedition  against  Rhode  Island  was  frustrated  by  the  weather, 
t  lyEstaign,  on  working  out  of  Newport  Harbour  to  fight  Lord 

Howe  was  driven  into  Boston  to  refit  Once  again,  toerefore^ 
the  Americans,  under  General  Sullivan,  had  to  retreat ;  and  that 
officer,  considering  himself  abandoned  by  his  foreign  allies,  remon- 
strated so  warmly,  that  notliing  short  of  the  influence,  discretion^ 
and  mildness  of  Washington,  could  have  restored  harmony.  About 
ilbe  same  time,  Congress  had  again  turned  their  longing  gaze 
upon  Canada;  and  it  required  all  his  foresight  and  firmness  to 
avert  certain  mischief,  by  dispersing  the  hallucination.  Spain  had 
now  engaged  with  France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain; 
although  nothing  during  the  summer  of  1779  was  done  at  all* 
worthy  of  these  mighty  allies.  The  commander-in-chief  hutted 
his  army  on  the  approach  of  winter;  dividing  it  between  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  and  Morristown  in  New  Jersey,  at  which 
llitter  place  were  his  head-quarters. 

As  yet   the   issue  was  far  from  being  decided.      The  spirit' 
of  England  rose  as  her  enemies  multiplied.      Her  rulers  assured 
tfie  nation,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  whatever  might' 
^  first  have  been  the  case,  it  was  how  manifest,  tJiatr  they  imult 
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eontend  not  for  party-purposeS)  but  for  the  domiDioa  of  tliG  seas, 
and  the  maintenanoe  of  their  European  character.  The  oligarchy, 
which  bad  brought  on  the  crisis,  contrived  to  merge  their  own 
obliquities  amidst  the  general  alarm*  Hence,  fresh  loans,  fleets, 
and  armies*  were  forthcoming  at  the  call  of  Lord  North  and 
his  colleagues.  Meanwhile,  Holland  and  the  Baltic  powers 
buckled  on  their  harness  to  harass  their  maritime  rivab,  and 
assert  the  doctrines  to  be  laid  down  in  the  ensuing  year»  by  the 
Armed  Neutrality ; — that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods.  Washing- 
ton had,  indeed,  already  derived  nine-tenths  of  his  means  from 
foreign  sources.  Had  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  Hague 
confined  themselves  to  the  assertion  of  abstract  rights,  and  kept  to 
the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  their  treaties  with  luigland,  America 
must  have  been  starved  into  submission.  Her  great  leader  thus 
addressed  his  friend  General  Schuyler  at  the  close  of  1779: 
^  Since  the  date  of  my  last,  we  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience 
<  of  the  army  put  to  the  severest  trial ;  sometimes,  it  has  been  five 

*  or  six  days  without  bread,  at  other  times,  as  many  days  without 

*  meat,  and  once  or  twice,  two  or  three  days  tvithout  either.  At 
^one  time,  the  soldiers  ate  every  kind  of  horse-food  but  hay; 

*  buck-wheat»  common-wheat,  rve,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the 

*  meal,  which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army  they  bore  it  with 
^  the  most  heroic  patience ;  yet  sufferings,  like  tliese,  will  produce 

*  frequent  desertion  in  all  armies;  and  so  it  happens  with  us, 

*  though  it  has  not  here  excited  a  single  mutiny.'  But  all  seemed 
going  wrong  in  the  southern  provinces.  Yates  and  Lincoln  had 
peen  defeated.  Charleston  and  South  Carolina  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  invaders  in  the  following  year.  General  Gates  was 
doomed  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  seeing  his  laurels  of  Sara- 
toga blighted  by  his  disasters  at  Camden ;  and  to  crown  all,  the 
treachery  of  Arnold  had  nearly  transferred  the  key  of  the  High- 
lands on  the  Hudson  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  There  is  no  space 
left  us,  nor  is  it  now  necessary,  to  descant  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
Andre.  The  conduct  of  Washington  in  the  affair  turned  alto* 
gether  upon  a  resolution  to  assert  the  independence  of  his  country; 
by  demonstrating,  that  he  would  treat  a  spy  just  as  the  proudeit 
sovereign  in  Europe  must  have  done,  without  regard  to  the  mere 
feelings  of  an  enemy,  or  the  amiable  character  and  personal  ac- 
complishments of  the  delinquent. 

It  was  as  the  year  1780  wore  away,  that  American  prospects 
began  slowly  and  permanently  to  brighten.  A  second  French 
armament  had  arrived  on  the  coast,  with  6000  troops  under  Count 
de  Rochambeaiu  It  brought  over  a  commission,  moreover,  for  the 
continental  commander-in-chief,  appointing  him  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  France,  which,  of  course,  placed  the  count  under  his 
orders.  His  warm  friend  and  adherent,  General  Green,  Iiad  also 
superseded  Gates,  and  early  in  1781,  restored  the  fortunes  of  the 
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republic  in  the  Carolinas,  by  the  memoftble  defeat  of  Colonel 
Tarlton  at  the  Cowpens.  In  February  of  the  same  year)  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  upon,  which  gave  the 
government  of  the  United  States  something  like  a  patpame  form : 
and,  although,  their  financial embarrasmnents  had  become  so  into- 
lerable, that  every  issue  of  paper  only  augmented  the  mischief^ 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  nad,  at  length,  induced  his  cabinet  at 
Versailles  to  advance  6,000,000  of  livres,  partly  in  stores  and 
arms,  and  the  remainder  in  solid  coin.  Tarlton's  ruin  deprived 
Cornwallis  of  his  staff  and  stay.  In  vain  followed  the  brilliant 
passage  of  the  Catawba  by  the  iBritish,  the  sanguinary  yet  useless 
successes  at  Guildford  and  Hobkirks'-Htil,  or  the  losses  of  the 
Americans  by  sea  and  land.  I^ord  Rawdon  in  vain  relieved  an 
important  fortress  called  Ninety-Six,  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
before  he  returned  to  England;  in  vain  the  distresses  of  the  con- 
tinentals continued  through  want  of  pay,  accoutrements,  and  an 
efficient  commissariat,  insomuch  that  Washington  declared  in 
writing  on  the  10th  of  May,  1781,  that  he  did  not  believe  ^from 
<  the  posts  of  Saratoga  to  Dobb's  Ferry  inclusive,  there  was  on 
*liand  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for  his  troops;' — there  were 
better  things  in  store.  An  attack  upon  New- York  was  planned ; 
and  only  abandoned  for  a  more  important  object  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  concentrated  his  power  at  York  and  Gloucester  in 
Virginia,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  York  falling  into  the 
Chesapeake.  The  Americans  and  French,  having  joined  each 
other  at  the  White  Plains,  amused  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  though 
New- York  were  still  to  be  the  point  of  attack,  and  then  suddemy 
marched  across  the  Jerseys  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  30th  of  August.  That  very  day  the  Count  de  Grasse  arrived 
in  the  Chesapeak,  with  an  immense  squadron;  and  measures 
were  immediately  taken  for  blocking  up  York  River.  It  was 
now  too  manifest  that  Cornwallis  would  have  no  way  of  escape. 
Clinton,  to  divert  Washington  from  his  able  plan  of  operations, 
despatched  the  traitor  Arnold  to  destroy  New  London ;  a  service 
which  he  executed,  like  a  fiend.  But  neither  massacre  nor  con- 
flagration could  now  avail.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  with 
3000  men,  sailed  up  James  River  and  met  De  la  Fayette ;  while 
tlie  continental  commander-in-chief  went  on  board  the  *  Ville  de 
*  Paris*  to  arrange  matters  with  de  Grasse.  The  British  were 
thus  hemmed  in  upon  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  surrounded  indeed 
with  the  strongest  fortifications,  but  evidently  taken  in  their  own 
snare.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  allied  forces  advanced 
towards  them,  driving  in  their  skirmishers.  The  main  body 
menaced  York,  while  2000  passed  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
to  watch  and  blockade  Gloucester.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
October,  ground  was  broken  within  600  yards  of  the  English 
lines;  guns  were  mounted  on  tlie  9th  and  10th;  on  the  II tb  and 
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12th,  the  shells  and  red-hot  balls  of  the  beseigers  reached  tbe 
British  shipping  in  the  river,  and  set  on  lire  a  lai^e  frigate,  with 
several  transports ;  two  advanced  redoubts  were  stormed,  and  i 
sortie  repulsed  on  the  1 4th  and  15th ;  an  effort  to  cross  the  water 
and  retreat  by  Gloucester  was  frustrated  by  a  storm  on  the  16th; 
and  before  the  evening  of  the  I8th  of  October,  1781,  Lord  Cora- 
wallis  surrendered,  l^his  brilliant  affair  in  effect  closed  the  war, 
so  fisur  as  regarded  General  Washington  and  America.  New-YoH^ 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  with  some  dependent  ports,  were  all 
that  now  remained  to  Great  Britain.  Her  noblest  army,  in  the 
completeness  of  its  equipment,  and  under  one  of  her  best  geneiak 
had  been  captured  entire.  People  and  parliament  at  home  began 
to  open  their  eyes.  In  March,  1782,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Nwtk 
was  exchanged  for  that  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and 
after  an  intricate  negotiation,  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782. 

The  losses  on  both  sides,  during  the  whole  struggle.  Lave  been 
summed  up  <is  follows.  Great  Britain  expended  in  moneT, 
£115,654,9H;  and  the  augmentation  of  her  national  deit 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £4,500,000  per  annum  as  a  permanent 
additional  burden.  The  numbers  slain  in  her  service,  accordim^ 
to  the  returns  at  New- York,  amounted  to  43,633.  America  » 
said  to  have  lost  by  the  sword  and  natural  deaths  in  the  army  and 
navy,  from  January  1775  to  the  peace  in  1783,  not  less  than 
100,000  men.  Her  foreign  debt  incurred  by  the  war,  amounted 
to  7,885,085  dollars,  and  her  domestic  debt  to  34,115,290  dollars; 
equal  to  £9,450,084  sterling,  taking  the  dollar  at  four  shillings 
and  six-pence.  But  she  gained  her  liberty,  and  a  rank  amonjr 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Great  Britain  lost  her  colonies,  and 
retained  her  aristocracy;  without  as  yet  learning  the  iuestimaUe 
lesson  of  appreciating  it  at  its  real  value.  The  dull  and  silent 
nominees  of  that  aristocracy  still  kept  their  seats  among  the 
Commons,  as  the  ostensible  representatives  of  decayed  toima» 
^  whose  streets  could  only  be  traced  by  the  colour  of  tlie  corn,  and 
^  whose  sole  manufacture  was  in  members  of  parliament.'  If  tbeir 
votes  at  all  receded,  they  did  so  like  the  ass  m  Homer,  amidst  tke 
kicks  and  cuffs,  the  staves  and  stones  of  a  multitude  one  degree 
more  accessible  than  themselves  to  the  results  of  deai^boight 
experience.  It  is  curious  to  observe  tlie  gpradually  decreaflnf 
majorities,  which  supported  Lord  North*s  administration,  throng^ 
out  the  eiglit  melancholy  years,  crowded  with  the  calamities  of  the 
American  war.  Nor  can  it  be  denie<l  by  any  candid  mind,  thtf 
throughout  this  struggle,  Creneral  Washington  was  all  in  all  ta 
his  country.  Without  him,  so  iiir  as  fallible  man  can  pe^ 
ceive,  Great  Britain  would  have  prevailed ;  and  thereby  kw* 
retarded  the  progress  of  civilization,  perhaps  for  more  thai  » 
century.     The  United  States  have  produced  no  single  indintet 
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since  the  pacification  of  Paris,  wbo  could  have  performed  the  part 
of  Washington  in  the  stupendous  drama.  Nor  when  War  was 
hushed,  and  victory  achieved,  were  his  merits  less  conspicuous,  a^ 
to  the  unaffected  dignity,  with  which  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  withdrew  to  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  well  for  Congress,  that 
he  continued  to  be  the  idol  of  his  army ;  for  nought  beside  pre* 
vented  that  army  from  running  riot,  through  the  whole  harvest  of 
freedom  and  renown  which  had  been  obtained.  The  subdivisioi? 
of  culpability  amongst  a  number,  will  sometimes  permit  tha^ 
number  to  act  upon  principles  deprecated  by  every  one  com- 
posing it,  in  his  mere  personal  capacity.  Hence  base  attempts 
were  made  by  the  house  of  national  representatives,  to  keep  back. 

*  the  hire  of  those  who  had  reaped  down  their  fields '  in  the  day  of 
danger :  and  these,  on  the  other  hand,  most  justly  exasperated, 
>vould  have  set  up  some  godly  commonwealth  upon  a  military. 
basis,  had  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  instead  of  the  modern  Cincinnatus 
been  their  leader.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  such 
fermentations  and  animosities  were  allayed.  The  halcyon  that 
calmed  them  was  the  influence  of  Washington :  and  under  provi- 
dence, it  was  that  alone.  Now  appeared  his  celebrated  circular 
addressed  to  the  thirteen  states  constituting  the  union.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  able  production  of  his  pen.  It  presses  four  essential 
elements  of  national  prosperity  upon  the  attention  of  his  corre- 
spondents ;  namely,  an  indissoluble  combination  under  one  federal 
bead;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper 
peace  establishment;  and  an  oblivion  of  all  local  prejudices. 
These,  to  use  his  own  glowing  language,  he  considered  '  the 
^  pillars,  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of  independency  and 
\  national  character  must  be  supported.  Liberty  is  the  basis, 
^and  wlioever  would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the 

•  superstructure,  under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt 
^it,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration,  and  the  severest  punish- 
'.ment,  which  can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country.* 

.  In  retirement,  he  divided  his  time  between  agriculture  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  extensive  correspondence.  His  delight,  at 
being  released  from  the  splendid  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
power,  was  frequently  expressed  with  exquisite  beauty,  to  his 
distant  friends.  He  often  remarked, '  he  would  move  gently  down 
f  the  stream  of  life  until  he  slept  with  his  fathers.'  Not  that  he 
had  become,  in  the  smallest  degree,  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  Nothing  more  demonstrated  his  real  foresight  and 
penetration,  as  a  patriotic  statesman,  tlian  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation.  He  made  exten- 
sive tours  through  the  union  to  collect  and  diffuse  correct  ideas 
upon  this  subject.  He  developed  a  scheme  to  Governor  Har- 
rison of  Virginia  for  securing  the  trade  of  the  west  to  tlieir  own 
>tate,   as  well. as  that. of  Maryland,  by  embankments  along  the 
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the  rrrere  James  and  Potomac^  Writing  to  another  influential 
friend,  lie  obserres,  ^  extend  tlie  inland  navigation  of  the  eastern 

<  waters,  communicate  tliem  as  near  as  possible  with  those  which 

*  run  westward)  open  these  to  the  Ohio,  open  all  such  as  extend 
^  from  the  Ohio  towards  Lake  Erie,  and  we  shall  not  only  draw 
^the  produce  of  the  western  settlers,  but  the  peltry  and  far 

<  trades  of  the  lakes  also  to  our  ports,  thus  adding  an  immense 
^  increase  to  our  exports,  and  binding  those  people  to  us  by  a 
^  chain,  which  never  can  be  broken.' 

Every  suggestion  of  this  sort  only  tended  to  convince  his 
friends,  that  his  services  must  ere  long  be  demanded  in  a  civic 
capacity,  to  foster  the  infancy  of  the  young  republic*  In  dis- 
tinct contradiction  to  his  own  wishes,  he  wns  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787.  His  views  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  had  been  expressed  to  Mr.  Jay  the  year  before, 
when  he  said,  ^  Experience  has  taught  ^us  that  men  will  not  adopt, 
*and  carry  into  effect  executive  measures,  the  best  calculated  for  their 
^own  good,  without  the  intervention  of  coercive  power.     I  do  not 

<  conceive  that  we  can  exist  long,  as  a  nation,  without  lodging 

*  somewhere  a  power,  which  will  pervade  the  whole  union,  m  as 

*  energetic  a  manner,  as  the  authority  of  the  state  government 

<  extends  over  the  several  states.'  Disturbimces  of  a  serioos 
nature  in  Massachusetts  seemed  to  convince  almost  all  reflecting 
persons  that  such  opinions  were  correct  Washingtcm,  therefore, 
found  less  difficulty  than  had  been  anticipated  in  revising  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  fMresenting  to  America  that  oonstkn- 
tion,  which  exists  with  slight  modifications  at  the  present  moment. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  president,  6th  of  April,  1787,  and  set 
out  for  New- York ;  arriving  there  in  triumph  on  the  28th  instant 
Addresses  of  enthnsiastic  congratulation  awaited  him  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives :  and  never  since  that  time 
was  encouragement  better  deserved,  or  more  necessary.  The 
nation  was  destitute  alike  of  funds,  revenue,  and  public  credit 
The  novelty  of  the  federal  form  of  government  occasioned  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  its  primary  operations.  Party  spirit,  more- 
over, ran  high  throi^ont  the  union.  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina  had  not  as  yet  acceded  to  the  constitution  :  although,  they 
did  so  afterwards.  The  most  disinterested  administration  would 
be  sure  of  having  to  encounter  immense  unp<^ularity.  Hence, 
the  prospect  was  dreary  enough  :  yet  although  Washington  well 
foreboded  what  lay  before  him,  he  was  not  the  man  eitiier  to  ran 
away,  or  despair.  The  first  session  of  Conmress  continued  until 
the  close  of  September,  during  which  period,  ^  the  new  political 

*  machine  was  pushed  into  motion,  and  worked  with  as  little  fric- 
^  tion,  as  could  be  expected.'  In  October,  the  president  made  a 
tour  through  the  eastern  states.  His  appointments  to  offices  gave 
general  satisfaction.      The  country  rose  rapidly  in  prosperity. 
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Such  had  been  the  state  of  the  currenoy  a  few  yewra  before,  thai 
<he  vaiue  of  one  silver  dollar  was  equal  to  that  ot/brty  paper  ones. 
From  this  almost  incredible  abyss  of  difficulty,  Washington's 
irst  cabinet,  consisting  of  JefferaK>n,  Hamilton,  Kuox,  and  Ran* 
lolph,  had  to  elevate  America;  and  they  suooeeded.  They  <»:- 
l^ised  a  system  of  revenue,  and  established  such  a  judMature  as 
proved  generally  acceptable.  The  public  recognition  by  the  pre* 
iident  in  his  messag^e  of  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  that  ^  knowledge 
is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  universal  happiness,' 
vorked  wonders.  Severe  illness  compelled  him  during  the  sum* 
xier  to  withdraw  to  Mount  Vernon;  but  before  autumn  termiiH 
ited,  he  had  recovered,  and  was  again  at  his  post.  The  legislature 
lad  adjourned  to  Philadelphia;  and  one  of  the  most  nHHnentoua 
patters  now  brought  forward,  was  the  establishment  of  a  national 
>ank.  Public  feeling  was  strongly  divided.  Messrs.  Jefferson 
uid  Randolph  conceived  it  an  unconstitutional  measure;  whilst 
;beir  colleagues  advocated  the  opposite  opinion.  Washington 
tided  with  the  latter ;  and  from  his  ratification  of  the  bank 
charter,  originated  the  form  and  language  adopted  by  the  two 
parties,  describing  themselves  as  democrats  and  federalists.  The 
ipirit  of  jealousy  and  collision  between  the  local  sovereignties  and 
rjederal  union  broke  out  most  vehemently  among  the  southern 
ttates.  Yet  so  complete  was  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  that 
Jhe  subscriptions  to  the  bank  were  filled  up  within  two  hours  from 
lie  books  for  that  purpose  being  opened :  besides  4000  more 
shares  being  applied  for,  than  the  institution  allowed* 

Washington,  however,  found  the  greatest  obstacles  to  keeping 
lis  cabinet  together.  The  French  revolution  had  agitated  the 
ivbole  civilised  world ;  whilst  America  could  not  help  feeling  a 
«ind  of  parental  regard  towards  that  new  order  of  things,  which 
seemed  to  derive  its  origin  and  principles,  more  or  less,  from  her 
rwn  example.  The  democrats,  as  a  party,  therefore,  soon  out- 
lumbered  their  opponents.  The  constitution  of  the  senate  had 
become  obnoxious.  There  appeared  some  features  in  it  approxi- 
nating  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  those  European  anuses, 
irhicli  the  sentence  of  millions  had  devoted  to  deserved  destruc- 
ion.  Amidst  the  throes  of  such  a  political  earthquake,  the  first 
presidential  term  of  four  years  expired.  Washington's  declared 
•esolutioii  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  strife  was  once  more  overruled, 
riie  critical  state  of  atFairs  rendered  it  a  point  of  honour,  that  he 
ibould  continue  to  sacrifice  his  personal  ease  to  his  patriotism  : 
ind  lie,  therefore,  undertook  the  duties  of  the  executive  a  second 
iine  ;  awarded  to  him  as  they  were  by  unanimous  suifrage.  *  At 
the  commencement  of  April,  1793,  while  transacting  some  im- 
portant business  at  Mount  Vernon,  intelligence  was  brought  him 
of  the  declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  trance:* 
ipoii  which,  hastening  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  called  hi* 
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councillors  together,  and  resolved  after  deep  deliberation  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  perfect  neutrality.  M.  Genet  had  arrived  at 
Cliarleston  on  the  8th  of  April,  as  the  minister  of  republican 
France,  and  had  authorised  several  privateers  to  cruise  against  the 
English  flag.  The  president  had  his  moderation  and  moral 
courage  put  to  tremendous  trial  through  the  intemperance  of  the 
French  envoy.  M.  Genet  evidently  meditated  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  their  government.  Clubs 
were  formed  on  the  most  approved  Jacobin  model,  and  by  a  web- 
work  of  correspondence  and  affiliations,  quivered  with  every  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  from  New  England  to  Georgia.  They 
instigated  and  supported  the  press  in  demanding  an  abolition  of 
the  neutrality,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  alliance  with  the  soi-^isant 
'friends  of  mankind'  at  Paris.  Grand  dinners,  toasts,  speeches, 
and  illuminations  supplied  inexhaustible  fuel  for  the  fire;  and 
even  Washington  himself,  stern  republican  as  he  was,  fell  under 
no  little  suspicion  of  having  apostatised  from  the  cause  of  liberty. 
His  remarks  on  this  painful  period  are  thus  recorded  :  '  For  the 
'  result  as  regards  myself,  I  care  not.     I  have  a  consolation  within 

*  of  which  no  earthly  effort  can  deprive  me;  and  that  is,  that 

*  neither  ambition  nor  interested  motives  have  influenced  ray  con- 

*  duct.  The  arrows  of  malevolence  however  barbed  and  pointed, 
•can  never  reach  my  most  valuable  part;  although,  whilst  I  am 
^  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  continually  pointed  at  me.'  The  con- 
duct of  Genet,  at  last, grew  so  outrageous,  that  had  not  intelligence 
reached  Philadelphia  of  his  recall,  he  would  have  been  taken  into 
custody,  Washington,  meanwhile,  maintained  his  point  with  an 
even  hand.  Towards  the  close  of  1793,  Lord  Grenville  had 
directed  all  vessels  to  be  seized,  carrying  provisions  to  any  colony 
of  France;  and  to  be  brought  into  British  ports.  The  President 
instantly  remonstrated  on  the  part  of  America ;  and  while  remon- 
strating, passed  a  bill  through  congress  for  making  warlike  pre- 
parations, besides  laying  down  several  frigates  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  navy.     Lord  Grenville  then  yielded  the  point,  and  ex- 

Eressed  his  wishes  for  a  settled  peace  with  the  United  States;  as 
e  had  good  reason  to  do.  Upon  this,  Washington  dispatched 
John  Jay,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  to  London  for  the  negociation  of 
a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  con- 
cluded on  the  fairest  terms  at  that  time  possible  to  be  obtained; 
yet  no  greater  clamour  could  have  been  excited,  had  the  fruits  of 
tlie  late  war  been  actually  bartered  away.  Faction  raged  and 
stormed.  The  character  of  the  Executive  vi'as  overwhelmed  with 
opprobrium.  Wretches  emerged  from  holes  and  corners,  who 
dared  to  charge  it  with  embezzlement  as  to  public  accounts,  and 
with  violating  the  constitution  as  to  the  treaty.  The  more  fiery- 
zealots  even  threatened  an  impeachment:  yet  nothing  coulJ 
move  the  magnanimity  of  Washington.    He  observed  to  a  friend, 
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^ There  is  but  one  straig^ht  course;  i^nd  that  is  to  seek  truth  and 
'pursue  it  steadily/  To  the  <^rIinioal  charges,  no  violence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  supported  them,  could  ever  induce  him  to 
vouchsafe  a  reply.  But  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  came  for- 
ward, and  proved  by  detailed  accounts,  that  the  President  had 
never  touched  the  smallest  fraction  even  of  the  salary  annexed 
to  his  own  ofRce :  whilst  the  general  funds  of  the  public  had  been 
administered  under  his  auspices  with  the  most  exact  frugality. 
The  calumny  thus  being  at  once  exploded,  every  honest  sympathy 
awoke  to  do  justice  to  its  venerable  victim.  It  was  in  the  same 
year  he  was  called  upon  to  suppress  the  Pennsylvanian  insurrec- 
tion, which  had  arisen  through  the  imposition  of  spirit-duties;  andse 
to  the  very  end  of  his  administration,  ne  kept  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
bis  way,  illustrating  the  eloquence  of  one  of  his  greatest  admirers^ 
the  late  Robert  Hall,  who  observes,  that '  distinguished  merit  will 
'ever  rise  superior  to  oppression,  and  will  draw  lustre  from 
'  reproach.  The  vapours,  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
'  follow  him  in  his  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a 

*  magnificent  theatre  for  his  reception,  and  to  invest  with  variegated 
^  tints,  and  with  a  softened  effulgence,  the  luminary  which  they 
^  cannot  hide.' 

Having  published  an  invaluable  valedictory  address,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Adams;  and  not  long  after  his  final  retirement 
to  IVlount  Vernon,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  justice  done 
to  his  views  of  foreign  policy  by  the  whole  American  people.  Threat- 
enings  of  hostility  with  France  were  nearly  calling  him  once  more 
into  active  life  ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  second  time  lieutenant- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States'  forces,  in 
1799,  the  very  year  in  which  he  died.  This  event  took  place  at 
half- past  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, through  a  severe  cold,  terminating  in  inflammation  of  the 
windpipe.  A  few  hours  before  his  decease,  he  informed  his  at- 
tendants Hhat  his  affairs  were  in  good  order;  that  he  had  made 
<liis  will;  and  that  his  public  business  was  but  two  days  in 
arrear.'  Fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm  in 
vain.  Extreme  diflBculty  of  articulation  soon  prevented  him  from 
saying  much ;  but  turning  to  his  physician,  he  gently  ob- 
served, '  Doctor,  I  am  dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time ; 

*  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die  !'  The  mere  illness  had  lasted  scarcely 
more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  he  had  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  for  his  latter  end,  so  that  he  closed  his  eyes 
ainidst  tlie  tears  and  prayers  of  all  present,  with  *a  peace  which 
*passeth  understanding.' 

His  character  has  been  considered  most  difficult  to  delineate; 
since  it  may  truly  be  described  as  a  harmony  of  virtues,  incom- 
parable when  taken  altogether,  but  without  those  prominent 
features,  which  absorb  superficial  attention.  It  was  like  light  in 
its  matchless  beauty — its  unclouded  clearness — its  pervading  in- 
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to  any  definite  or  satisfketory  issue,  are  not  more  inconsistent 
in  limiting  their  reasonings  to  material  causation,  than  tliose 
theologians  who  simplify  the  whole  business  of  salvation  down  Id 
a  metaphysical  proi)osition,  and  reduce  tliat  faith  which  is  tk 
gift  of  God,  and  which  is  to  command  and  renovate  the  whok 
man,  into  a  cold,  unimpassionod  credence  of  a  testimony.  Sud 
definitions  will  no  more  include  all  that  the  Scriptures  mean  br 
iaith,  than  an  anatomical  demonstration,  or  a  system  of  animJ 
chemistry,  will  include  all  that  is  involved  in  the  term  man.  Sua 
generalizations  in  science  seem  designed,  and  certainly  are  veD 
enough  fitted,  to  generalize  us  out  of  our  belief  in  a  First  Cause, 
and  the  presence  of  his  inscrutable  efficiency  through  all  natnn; 
and  such  generalizations  in  theology  only  nullify  the  eridence 
and  neutralize  the  vivifying  power  of  our  divine  Christianit}'. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  afforded  our  readers  some  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  extraffl^ 
dinary  man  whose  works  are  before  us.     He  says  : 

'  I  have  lately  met,  and  looked  at,  some  passages  of  a  piece  writtfii 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  entitled,  'Strictures  on  Sandemanianisin.' 
That  gentleman  seems  to  take  a  lead  in  the  work  of  perplexing  aad 
corrupting  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  seems  to  l)e  well  fitted  for  it,  b 
knowing  how  to  entangle  truth  with  error.  One  of  the  most  oliriwB 
remarks  which  may  strike  a  simple  reader  of  his  production,  is  thi»". 
if  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gospel)  involved  such  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties^ as  his  book  abounds  with,  how  little  fitted  would  it  be  lor  the 
poor  and  i^rnorant  bales !  IMinisters,  as  Avise  and  prudent  as  llr. 
Fuller,  might  understand  it,  and  might  bewilder  their  plain  heaws 
with  statements  of  it.  But  indeed  their  plain  hearers  could  not,  is 
the  end,  be  much  the  wiser  for  their  instructions. 

'I  observe,  however,  that  JMr.  Fuller,  amidst  much  put  forvnardt» 
prove  his  soundness  of  faith,  avows,  pretty  early  in  his  work,  that  he 
means  by  justifying  faith,  an  act  of  the  mind.  Now,  I  say  that  tke 
reader,  whose  senses  are  exercised  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  niT 
safely  clofje  j\lr.  Fuller's  book  at  that  point,  and  conclude  that  tte 
writer  is  contending  for  a  sentiment  directly  opposed  to  the  Aptftolic 
doctrine. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  taught  by  the  Apostle  than  this :  tkt 
to  him  that  workktii  the  reward  is  not  reckoned  of  grace,  M  <f 
debt ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  hw  QUU% 
Rom.  iv.  4  and  16.  Now,  if  faith  be  an  act  of  the  mind,  or^wtrk 
(for  I  suppose  I\Ir.  Fuller  can  scarcely  distinguish  betw^een  an  od  ti' 
a  work,)  then  the  contrast,  which  the  .\postle  states  between  himtkK 
worketh  and  him  that  bdievcfh,  must  ])e  given  up  ;  and  the  joatifc*- 
tion,  which  is  assured  to  him  that'^e/zVt'c/A,  or  doeth  this  meHlJwtrk 
can  he  no  longer  reckoned  of  grack.  For  as  to  any  doctrine  M 
would  blind  and  confound  the  two,  the  Apostle  tells  us  again  (R 
xi.  6,)  if  l)y  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ;  otherwise 
more  grace  ;  but  if  it  l)e  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more 
work  is  no  more  work. 
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Art.  II.  E^saw  and  CbfTei^iQfiib^<4 iM^b' on , Sariaiural  SubkeU, 
^ , .  By  this  late  John  WALKstt,  someiitiieB  f^MM^^rinHy  Omege, 
f  '  Dublin  ;  a  Clergyman  of  tH^  Est^blMhed'^Ohtirdi.  '  Cifflected  anA 
C     prepared  for  the  press,  by  WitljtAkBkitik.  2N^]s.  Svtf.  LoAdcm: 

f    Xongman  &  Co.  -r      i 

^  A  LTHOU6H  many  of  our  readers  who  may  nerer  have 
J^^  heard  of  the  sect  of  Sandeiiiaiiiaii8»  wd  others  irlu^.li0ve 
%eard  but  a  little  of  them,  may  both  be  indined  to.  ask  whether 'it 
iVere  not  qoite  as  well  to  leave  them  to  enjoy  andistorbed  repose 
in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  as  to  hmg  diem  thus  before  tJbe 
^^qUic  ;  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  oonsideiaUe  interest 
Tmachee  to  their  history,  and  we  feel  confident  thai  their  reUqmm 
^we  well  worth  preservation,  both  as  theological  curiosittest  and  as 
^baaoons  to  the  churches  md  die  pnstois  of  the  present  am. 
j^Omrch  History,  as  well  as  Nataml  History,  may  have  its 
fjnipaeums  for  the  conservation  of  moral  petrifections  and  speoH 
^ipi^ns  of  extinct  races. 

^'•■.,  The  iessona  which  may  be  derived  from  the  witberiaginfliieiiee 
f  ^  Sandemanian  qiecuhtion,  seem  to  derive  «>ecial  weight  and 
^IppiportaAoe  at  the  present  time,  from  the  rise  ofa  sect  within  tbe 
'llp^  fbw  years,  who  are  endeavouring  to  combine  a  considerable 
fjMjrt'Ofthe  Sandemanian  theory  witii  the  extravagancies  of  the 
^"MUIenarian  and  prophetical  school    This  ktter  amnixtum  gives 
^  an  air  of  novelty  and  life  to  the  cold  and  repulsive  theology  of 
^  itssiiandemanians,  and  seems  to  be  likely  to  bring  at  least  its 
'  •odenastical  system  into  some  degree  of  renewed  lire*    The  new 
'•Mb  of  ^breihrtn'  who  have  appeared  principally^,  though  not 
'  <gclnsively,  in  the  West,  and  who  are  ramifying  in  other  direc* 
'  iionSf  seem  to  symbolize  in  their  views  of  the  church  pretty 
fldoBely  with  the  extinct,  or  nearly  extinct  societies  of  the  &u:ide« 
nuinians.    They  do  so  in  their  restriction  of  pmver  and  praise,  in 
'tbetr  scornful  and  condemnatory  aspect  to  all  other  Christiaii 
societies,  in  their  discountenance  of  Missionary  exertions,  their 
degradation  of  tbe  pastoral  o£Bce,  and  punctiliousness  in  the  reoep* 
tkm  of  contributions,  and  in  their  general  views  of  divine  infia** 
ence  and  the  use  of  means ;  as  if  a  oelief  in  tiie  former  required 
MB  to  abjiure  the  latter ;  or  the  use  of  the  latter  dishonoured  or 
annulled  the  former.     We  do  not,  however,  desi^  in  this  article 
fbrther  to  point  out  the  new  combination  in  which  tbe  views  of 
t]ie  Sandemanians  have  been  revived.    And  we  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  predict  or  guess  how  the  few  remaining  ^disdpUs*  mav 
regard  the  amalgamation  of  many  of  their  favounte  doctrines  with 
die  remnants  of  Irvingism ;   but  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Walker 
woald  have  been  horror-struck  at  tiie  crudities  of  the  new  school 
tqpon  the  subject  of  prophecy ;  equally  so  at  the  junction  of 
Armini^ns  and  Calvinista ;  and  supremely  as  at  their  scheme  of 
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to  any  definite  or  satisfactory  issue,  are  not  more  inconsistent 
in  limiting  their  reasonings  to  material  causation,  than  thott 
theologians  who  simplify  the  whole  business  of  salvation  down  lo 
a  metaphysical  proposition,  and  reduce  that  faith  which  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  which  is  to  command  and  renovate  the  whole 
man,  into  a  cold,  unimpassioned  credence  of  a  testimony.  Sud 
definitions  will  no  more  include  all  that  the  Scriptures  mean  br 
iaith,  than  an  anatomical  demonstration,  or  a  system  of  animil 
chemistry,  will  include  all  that  is  involved  in  the  term  man,  Sudi 
generalizations  in  science  seem  designed,  and  certainly  are  weB 
enough  fitted,  to  generalize  us  out  of  our  belief  in  a  Fu^t  Cause, 
and  the  presence  of  his  inscrutable  efficiency  through  all  natore; 
and  such  generalizations  in  theology  only  nullify  the  evidence 
and  neutralize  the  vivifying  power  of  our  divine  Christianit}'. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  afforded  our  readers  some  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  principles  and  spirit  ot  the  extnKH^ 
dinary  man  whose  works  are  before  us.     He  says  : 

'  I  have  lately  met,  and  looked  at,  some  passages  of  a  piece  wnttn 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  entitled,  'Strictures  on  Sandemanianisii.' 
That  gentleman  seems  to  take  a  lead  in  the  work  of  perplexing  tA 
corrupting  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  seems  to  be  well  fitted  for  it,  bf 
knowing  how  to  entangle  truth  with  error.  One  of  the  most  ohriuB 
remarks  which  may  strike  a  simple  reader  of  his  production,  is  ths: 
if  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gospel)  involved  such  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties, as  his  book  abounds  with,  how  little  fitted  would  it  be  for  the 
poor  and  i^^norant  bales!  IMinisters,  as  wise  and  prudent  as  Mr. 
Fuller,  might  understand  it,  and  might  beuilder  their  plain  heai«n 
with  statements  of  it.  But  indeed  their  plain  hearers  could  not,  ib 
tlie  end,  be  nmch  the  wiser  for  their  instructions. 

*I  observe,  however,  that  ]Mr.  Fuller,  amidst  much  put  fonraril^ 
prove  his  soundness  of  faith,  avows,  pretty  early  in  his  work,  that  he 
means  by  justifying  faith,  an  act  of  the  mind.  Now,  I  say  that  the 
reader^  whose  senses  are  exercised  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  ndnr 
safely  close  Mr.  Fuller's  book  at  that  pointy  and  conclude  that  die 
writer  is  contending  for  a  sentiment  directly  opposed  to  the  Apostofr 
doctrine. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  taught  by  the  Apostle  than  this :  thiK 
to  him  that  workktii  tlie  reward  is  not  reckoiked  of  grace,  M<f 
debt ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  bw  GBitt 
Rom.  iv.  4  and  1().  Now^  if  faith  be  an  act  of  the  mind  or^wtrk 
(for  I  sup])ose  Mr.  Fuller  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  an  od  ti' 
a  work,)  then  the  contrast,  wliich  the  .Apostle  states  between  him  thiK 
worketh  and  him  that  bclicvethj  must  be  given  up  ;  and  the  jiutifo> 
tion,  which  is  assured  to  him  that  beliitcth,  or  doeth  this  meMtmlwifk 
can  l)e  no  longer  reckoned  of  grace.  For  as  to  any  doctrine  U 
would  blind  and  confound  the  two,  the  Apostle  tells  us  again  (Bm 
xi.  6,)  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ;  otherwise  Knee  it 
more  grace  ;  but  if  it  l>e  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more 
work  is  no  more  work. 
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ilbhn  Walker  was  evidently  a  man  ^without  a  hearty  or  it  was 
Apozen  to  an  icicle  in  the  fngid  Bone.>Qf 'hii  theology.  •  The  grand 
|doe  of  all  his  controversial  writings- nav  be 'described  bjra'^corre- 
i  expression  which  our  readers  will  ^ioigive  us  for  cnnploying--- 
laboured  to  disembowel  the  gospel  of  «1  its  tenderness,  and  to 
terize  the  feelings  of  his  followers  by  the  nitrate  of  bis  inialli- 
interpretadons.  Theology  in  his  huids  became  a  mere  arena 
dry  metaphysics,  in  which  the  conflict  was  for  the  forms  of 
ijrath,  and  not  for  its  spirit;  for  the  accuracy  of  an  intellective 
Wfception,  rather  than  for  the  transformii^  virtue  which 
^^  -intees  the  divinity  of  the  truth,  and  ^ves  it  all  its  Worth,  at 
.  to  our  guilty  and  suffering  nature.  Mr.  Walker  had  esta- 
hed  in  his  own  mind  an  intellectual  standard  of  &ith,  divesting 
of  every  attribute  and  quality,  save  bare  cold  assent,  or  rather 
berception  of  the  truth,  in  which,  he  even  affirmed  that  the  mind 
tfd'  not  act  at  all.  This  was  his  theological  crucible,  before 
irliich  he  sat  like  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  authoritatively 
liefiouncing  and  condemning,  or  even  consuming  with  the  fire  of 
Imb  wrath,  whatever  doctrines  or  principles  did  not  aeeoi4  with 
biiBi  test  In  his  attempts  to  analyse  the  pure  essence  kX  &ith,  and 
Induce  it  to  its  primitive  element,  the  spirit  of  it  eluded  his  test, 
liDdthe  thing  itself  appeared  to  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
ifigimdman  which  his  analytical  crucible  presentee^  when  the  pro- 
iles»  was  completed :  thus  saving  &ith  was  reduced  t6'  a  mere 
Sntellectual  reception  of  the  truth  and  nothing  more — and  as  to 
einbtion  or  holy  feeling,  or  approbation,  or  obedience,  it  was  all 
'jelnsion  and  nonsense — faith  he  decided  to  mean  assent  or  cre- 
dience,  and  nothing  more  nor  less.    He  resembled  those  physiolo- 

S*  ts  who  with  persevering  and  penetrating  skill  examine  the 
res  of  every  muscle,  and  divide  every  thread  of  every  nerve,  to 
£nd  the  vis  vitcs^  and  resolve  at  last  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
eort  in  nature,  because  their  knives  and  microscopes  cannot  detect 
it ;  organization  and  chemistry  must  include  all. .  The  analysis 
can  go  no  further,  and  their  philosophy  is  impatient  of  mysteries 
-and  incredulous  of  secrets.  Every  candid  and  sober-minded 
philosopher,  however,  still  believes  that  there  is  something  in 
animal  life  which  no  anatomy  however  minute  can  detect,  and 
which  no  animal  chemistry  however  perfect  can  explain.  And 
every  sound  theologian  will,  we  suspect,  in  like  manner  repudiate 
the  Sandemanian  divinity  as  unphilosophical,  though  pretending 
to  superior  simplicity  and  accuracy,  because  it  is  the  religion  of 
the  mere  intellect  and  not  of  the  heart,  therefore  not  of  human 
'nature,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  mere  conceptive  and  per- 
ceptive reason.  Those  semi-inductive  philosophers,  whom  we 
^name  materialists,  and  who  are  generally  remarlcable  for  detesting 
the>  doctrine  of  final  causes,  and  for  commencing  their  inductions 
in-  the  middle  'without  tracing  them  either  forward  or  backward 

VOL.  IV.  F   p 
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to  any  definite  or  satis&ctory  issue,  are  not  more  inconnsM 
ill  limiting  their  reasonings  to  material  causation,  than  tfaov 
theologians  who  simplify  the  whole  business  of  salvation  down  li 
a  metaphysical  proposition,  and  reduce  that  faith  which  is  tk 
gift  of  God,  and  which  is  to  command  and  renovate  the  wliok 
man,  into  a  cold,  unimpassioned  credence  of  a  testimony.  Sick 
definitions  will  no  more  include  all  tliat  the  Scriptures  mean  br 
iaith,  than  an  anatomical  demonstration,  or  a  system  of  animii 
chemistry,  will  include  all  that  is  involved  in  the  term  man.  Siicb 
generalizations  in  science  seem  designed,  and  certainlv  are  wcfl 
enough  fitted,  to  generalize  us  out  of  our  belief  in  a  First  Cmm^ 
and  the  preseiice  of  his  inscrutable  efficiency  through  all  natwe; 
and  such  generalizations  in  theology  only  nullify  the  evidence 
and  neutralize  the  vivifying  power  of  our  divine  Christianity. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  afforded  our  readers  some  opportunity  of 
judging  for  tliemselves  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  extnM^ 
dinary  man  whose  works  are  before  us.     He  says  : 

'  I  have  lately  met,  and  looked  at,  some  passages  of  a  piece  writta 
hy  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  entitled,  'Strictures  on  SandemanianiiB.' 
That  gentleman  seems  to  take  a  lead  in  the  work  of  perplexing  ni 
corrupting  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  seems  t<»  l>e  well  fitted  ibr  it,  bv 
ki:owin<r  how  to  entangle  truth  with  error.  One  of  the  most  obriiv 
remarks  wliich  may  strike  a  simple  reader  of  his  production,  is  tbii: 
if  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gospel)  involved  such  metaphysical  lob- 
tleties,  as  his  book  abounds  with,  how  little  fitted  would  it  be  for  tbe 
poor  and  i<rii()rant  babes!  IVIinisters,  as  wise  and  prudent  as  Mr. 
Fuller,  might  understand  it,  and  might  bewilder  their  plain  hearen 
with  statements  of  it.  Rut  indeed  their  plain  hearers  could  not,  ia 
the  end,  be  much  the  wiser  for  their  instructions. 

*I  observe,  however,  that  Mr,  Fuller,  amidst  much  put  forward  t» 
prove  his  soundness  of  faith,  avows,  ])retty  early  in  his  work,  that  he 
means  by  justifying  faith,  an  act  of  the  mimL  Now,  I  say  that  the 
reader,  whose  senses  are  exercised  to  distinguish  good  and  eviU  niar 
safely  close  Mr.  Fuller's  book  at  that  ])ointy  and  conclude  that  the 
wnriter  is  contending  for  a  sentiment  directly  opposed  to  the  Apostolic 
doctrine. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  taught  by  the  Apostle  than  this :  that 
to  him  that  wokkktii  the  reward  is  not  reckoned  of  grace,  bui  </ 
debt ;  and  theuefore  it  is  of  faith  that  ii  might  be  by  oiucft 
Kom.  iv.  4  and  16.  Now,  if  faith  he  an  act  of  the  mind,  or  a  wvk 
(for  I  sup])ose  j\lr.  Fuller  can  scarcely  distinguish  between  an  od  simI 
a  work,)  then  the  contrast,  which  the  Apostle  states  between  himthit 
irorketh  and  him  that  believcth,  must  be  given  up  ;  and  the  justito- 
ti(m,  which  is  assured  to  him  Xh^t  believeth,  or  doeth  this  mental mrk, 
can  1)0  no  longer  reckoned  of  orack.  For  as  to  any  doctrine  that 
would  l)lind  and  cfmfound  the  two,  the  Apostle  tells  us  again  (RflV- 
xi.  0,)  if  by  graco,  tlu*n  is  it  no  more  of  works ;  othenviae 
more  grace  ;  but  if  it  l>e  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more 
work  is  no  more  work. 
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'  The  same  Apostle  teaches  us^  that  the  righteonsness  rMch  h  9/ 
the  law  speaketh  on  this  wise, — the  man  which  doeth  these  thmgs  shall 
live  by  them,  (Rom.  x.  5,)  and  contrasts  with  that  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  faith.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Fuller,  that  faith  is 
an  act  or  work,  then  there  is  no  essential  contrast  between  the  two. 
For,  when  it  is  said — he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  we  must  un- 

^      derstand  him  that  doeth  this  mental  work. 

'■  '  Mr.  Fuller  has  very  respectable  company  in  thinking,  that  the 

great  difference  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel  lies  in  the  difference 

'  of  the  work,  which  the  sinner  must  do  that  he  may  live :  and  it  is  no 
-wonder,  while  he  is  of  this  mind,  that  he  views  the  opposite  doctrine 

f     vnih  abhorrence,  as  subversive  of  love  and  all  good  works.     The  un- 

-  adulterated  Gospel  ever  has  been  viewed  so  by  those,  who  were  not 
convinced  of  its  truth.     And  those  who  are  convinced  of  its  truth  will 

B    scarcely  contend,  that  their  being  convinced  of  it  (or  believing  it)  was 
^    a  mental  act,  which  their  minds  performed. 

^  •  Mr.  Fuller  refers  to  a  former  pamphlet  of  his,  entitled,  *  The  Great 

Question  Answered;^  written  on  the   reply  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  the 

question  of  the  Philippian  jailer —  What  must  I  do  to  he  saved  ?    Acts 

^    xvi.  3(),  31.     The  attentive  reader  of  that  tract  might  perceive,  that 

■^  the  writer  of  it  understood  the  Apostolic  answer,  Believe  on  the  Lord 

^   Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  be  saved,  and  thy  house — as  telling  the 

^     inquirer  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.    But  if  his  meaning  were  am- 

^  biguous  before,  it  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained.     One  who  should 

^     treat  that  subject  with  juster  views,  would  be  apt  to  entitle  his  piece — 

*  The  foolish  and  ungodly  question  answered.* — Vol.  I.,  p.  331,  332. 

:r         The  perverseness  and  misrepresentation  of  this  whole  extract 

:^     will  scarcely  escape  any  of  our  readers.     The  attempt  to  set  Mr. 

">     Fuller's  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  Apostles,  upon  the  question 

of  works  and  faith,  is  either  a  quibble  upon  the  meaning  of  an 

-  ^ct  of  the  mind,  or  it  resolves  itself  into  a  total  denial  of  human 
'   agency,  and  is  an  absolute  reduction  of  men  into  mere  passive 

-^xiachines,  in  the  business  of  their  salvation ;  and  consequently 
joresents  a  complete  denial  of  any  moral  system  in  human  nature 
^o  \vhich  the  Gospel  could  be  adapted.  And  we  suppose  this  was 
tJie  real  truth  of  Mr.  Walker's  theory.  But  the  latter  part  of 
yli^  extract  relating  to  the  jailer  and  the  answer  of  the  Apostles, 
?**^istrates  the  daring  dogmatism  and  the  gross  antinomianism  of 
^"^  writer,  in  the  clearest  light.  If  it  was  a  foolish  and  ungodly 
'Ql'i^stion  to  put,  it  was  scarcely  less  foolish  or  less  ungodly  to 


'^^ver  it  in  the  way  they  did.  But  his  word  do  was  met  by 
^**^ir  word  believe,  without  that  explanation  or  reproof  which  our 
^  thor  would  undoubtedly  have  given,  had  his  more  refined  wis- 
?^*^  been  appealed  to  on  the  occasion.     Poor  ignorant  Apostles ! 


strange  that  ye  did  not  see  what  a  gross  and  pernicious  error 
were  countenancing  in  the  awakened  mind  of  the  sinner ; 
how  was  it  that  ye  did  not  start  with  horror  at  the  word  do, 
^^^  explain  to  him  that  to  believe  was  to  do  nothing — no  act  of 

p  p  2 
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his  mind  at  all — though  required  of  him  as  diat  witliout  which  be 
might  entertain  no  hope  of  salvation  ! 

But  let  us  proceed  a  little  further  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  hoir 
Gospel  truths  may  be  distorted  and  per\'erted  even  under  a  show 
of  special  zeal  for  their  purity  and  glory.  Addressing  Mr. 
Haldane,  he  says : 

'  Indeed  I  have  long  considered  the  situation  of  a  popular  evangeli- 
cal teacher  as  one  not  only  very  a^vful,  bnt  peculiarly  pitiable.  Evm 
circumstance  in  it  concurs  to  strengthen  in  his  own  mind  the  delnsioof 
of  false  religion  ;  and  to  blind  him  to  the  real  character  of  the  spirit  in 
which  he  walks.  His  very  office^  with  all  its  engagements  and  occu- 
pations, is  of  a  religious  description  ;  that  is,  of  a  description  whidi  sD 
men  naturally  regard  with  veneration,  and  consider  as  good.  He  i> 
commonly  kept  in  a  regular  routine  of  devout  exercises  of  prayers  and 
preaching,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  larger  or  smaller,  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  collect  \vithin  it  whatever  is  most  excellent.  His  diciim 
decides  to  his  people  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  ii 
looked  up  to  as  the  oracle  of  divine  wisdom,  froxa  which  they  seek 
responses.  And  shall  he  not  be  zealous  to  put  down  every  suggestion, 
which  might  intimate  that  he  is  blind  ?  Shall  he,  all  whose  life  is  a 
life  of  religion,  admit  the  supposition  that  all  this  religion  may  be 
stark  unfrodliness  ?  And  this,  when  he  sees  it  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  with  what  has  l)een,  and  is  taught  and  sanctioned  by  men  of 
names  the  most  eminent  in  the  religious  world, — men  in  a  manner 
canonized  by  their  admiring  followers.  Every  thing  contributing  to 
sear  his  conscience,  to  putf  up  his  mind,  to  harden  him  in  the  strong 
delusion  in  which  he  lives;  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  'it  is  easier  ibr  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,'  than  for  such  a  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  The  person  who  poisons  a   spring, — that  spring  from  which  man 
and  beast  imbibe  draughts  which  they  expect  to  be  salubrious, — the 
person  who  makes  its  waters  the  vehicle  of  death  by  the  introduction 
of  poison  into  them — that  person  even  in  ^var  is  reckoned  a  monster. 
Yet  this  guilt  is  but  a  faint  image  of  yotrrs,     (We  put   these  words 
in  italics  that  the  reader  may  note  tliem  as  a  specimen  of  the  moit 
ferocious  censoriousness  which  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  and  disgraced 
theological  controversy.     The  malignity  which  could  confound  the  ttn 
cases,  even  supposing  the  preacher  to  be  as  palpably  and  dangeronslr 
wrong  as  Mr.  Walker  would  aihrm,  is  absolutely  enormous.     HappOy 
for  mistaken  and  erring  mortals  they  have  not  to  stand  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  any  snch  a  Draco,  nor  to  fear  any  such  an  indiscriminfltii^ 
judgment.     Paul  teaches  that  though  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubUe  witli 
which  th(»y  may  build  up  the  church   should  be  destroyed,  yet  they 
themselves  may  be  saved,  though  it  may  be  as  by  fire.)  *  The  Scripture 
contains  the  words  of  eternal  life:  and  he  who  perverts  them  from  their 
real  im])ort,   and  gives  them  a  currency  in  a  corrupted  meaning,  at- 
tempts to  poison  tlie  reri/  waters  of  life, — ^that  very  word  which  'diowa 
unto  men  the  way  of  salvation/  he  makes  the  guide  to  eternal  death. 
This  is  the  wicked  business  of  your  life ;  and  that  you  greedily  driak 
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yourself  of  the  same  poison  which  you  administer  to  others,  lessens  not 

the  wickedness/ 

*  *  *  * 

*  Sir,  turn  not  upon  your  heel  in  indignation.  It  is  a  charge,  of 
great  wickedness  which  I  have  established  against  you.  For  what 
wickedness  can  be  greater  than  that  of  not  only  rejecting  the  truth  of 
God  yourself,  but  spending  your  life  in  adulterating  and  falsifying 
the  divine  word  which  declares  it  to  others.  The  same  thing  whidi 
has  been  shown  in  the  one  instance  which  I  selected,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  in  numberless  others, — in  all  that  you  have  been  teaching  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  faith,  of  repentance,  of  sanctifi cation,  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit, — in  the  deceitful  manner  in  which  you  have 
handled  every  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 

'  The  same  wickedness,'by  which  you  spend  your  life  in  corrupting  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  extends  to  the  invasion  of 
all  its  ^QcnW'AT  precepts ;  to  show  that  you  systematically  labour  to  make 
them  all  void  by  your  tradition ;  to  show  indeed  that  every  so  called 
minister  or  pastor  of  a  popular  evangelical  congregation  (whether  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment  or  with  the  Dissenters,)  is — and  must 
be  in  order  to  iill  his  situation — a  ringleader  in  the  anti-christian  con- 
spiracy against  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Zion.' — ib.,  p.  481. 

The  assumption  in  this  whole  passage,  that  all  evangelical 
ministers  are  wilful  perverters  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  as  glaringly 
unjust  as  the  arrogance  which  pronounces  their  condemnation. 
Supposing  their  deficiencies  and  their  errors  were  as  gross  as  this 
impeachment  sets  forth,  and  had  been  proved  by  indubitable 
authority  of  Scripture,  still  the  smallest  grain  of  Christian  charity, 
or  ordinary  candor,  might  have  turned  the  scale  of  justice  against 
the  fulmination  of  this  fierce  anathema,  and  saved  them  from  the 
crimination  of  bein^  engaged  in  an  anti-christian  conspiracy 
against  the  King  of  Zion.  But  what  right  had  a  fellow-servant, 
who  could  show  no  signs  of  an  infallible  judgment  in  the  matter, 
and  whose  former  subjection  to  similar  errors,  and  subsequent 
changes  of  opinion,  might  have  afforded  some  proof  even  to  him- 
self of  human  fallibility,  what  right  had  he  thus  to  take  his  bro- 
ther by  the  throat  and  denounce  him  as  a  traitor  ?  This  passage 
affords  indeed  but  a  slight  specimen  of  the  rancorous,  condemna- 
tory spirit  which  pervaded  all  Mr.  Walker's  controversial  writings. 
We  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  that  charity  and  for- 
bearance which  his  brethren  had  a  right  to  expect  from  one 
assuming  to  liavc  attained  a  much  clearer  vision  of  the  mind  of 
the  S[)irit,  and  stepping  forward  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
wliole  j)rofes.sing  cliurch.  Sometimes  indeed  he  affects  to  pity 
those  wlioni  he  condemns,  but  it  never  assumes  the  aspect  or  the 
tone  of  tliat  charity  which  'hopeth  all  things,'  and  is  utterly 
counteracted  by  that  Sardonic  scorn  with  which  the  whole  mass 
of  his  opponents  are  delivered  over  to  certain  perdition.     Again, 
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in  another  passage  of  similar  acrimony  and  assumption,  alludiiig 

to  Mr.  Sandeman,  he  says : 

'  He  indulges  indeed,  more  than  I  liave  ever  done^  in  mentioning  tht 
names  of  individual  ^Titers  and  preachers  who  oppose  the  truth.  Let 
me  here  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  what  is  here  reckoned  his  word 
spirit,  I  recollect  few  passages^  whicli  I  believe  ndsed  a 
outcry  than  that  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  attention  of  any 
desire  to  know  'a  devout  path  to  hell — '  Marshall's  Mystery  of  Sane- 
tification,  and  Boston's  Fourfold  State.  Now,  I  am  not  deeply  read 
in  those  books  ;  but  I  have  looked  at  them  sufficiently  to  concur  decu 
sively  in  ]Mr,  Sandeman's  recommendation ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  a 
third  very  popular  work  to  the  catalogue — the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge*! 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  Mr.  Haldane  probably  will 
feel  indebted  to  me  for  giving  such  an  unequivocal  instance  of  the  had 
spirit  of  Sandeman  nud  his  supposed  disciple.  He  may  call  tqgedur 
his  religious  friends^  to  join  him  in  looking  with  pious  horror  at  the 
spirit  which  stigmatizes  the  \vritiiigs  of  such  holy  and  excellent  meOi 
as  pointing  out  a  devout  path  to  helL  But  assume  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Haldane,  a  little  of  that  coolness  t^hich  you  attribute  to  me ;  and  I 
will  suggest  to  you  a  more  effectual  way  for  putting  down  or  expoaing 
these  odious  Sandemanians,  than  by  mere  gratuitous  assertions  of  their 
bad  spirit,  their  keenness,  severittj,  and  contempt  of  all  who  differ  froa 
thoni.     And  for  once  I  beseech  you  to  hear  nie  patiently. 

'  That  the  paths  pointed  out  in  the  works  above  alluded  to,  ii  a 
devout  path^  no  one  can  deny ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  ready  to 
admit.  It  is  certain  also  that  they  are^  or  have  been^  studied  by  mul- 
titudes of  devout  persons,  as  pointing  out  a  sure  path  to  heaven  'r- 
without  any  doubt  but  that,  if  they  only  walk  in  the  path  there  marked 
for  them,  tlicy  will  go  to  heavon.  Now  I  am  persuaded,  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  any  person  who  does  really  go  on  to  the  end  in  the 
path  recommended  in  those  writings,  will  perish  in  his  sins  for  ever; 
or,  in  plain  language,  will  be  cast  into  hell.  And  this  I  am  readr 
(with  the  hcl])  of  God)  publicly  to  maintain,  by  an  examination  of 
those  popular  works^  and  a  comparison  of  their  devout  path  with  the 
one  w\iy  marked  in  the  Scriptures  as  leading  to  eternal  life.' 

— ib.  p.  471. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  amply  convinced  that  the  descrip- 
tion we  have  given  of  Mr.  Walker's  temper  and  spirit  is  borie 
out  by  his  writings.  They  will  also  have  gained  smne  insight 
into  several  peculiarities  of  his  theological  system.  We  shall 
now  proceed,  with  all  due  rcfi^rd  to  brevitj',  to  lay  before  then 
several  other  dogmas  of  this  pugnacious  sect.  Before  doing  KS 
it  is  only  necessary  to  promise  that  they  appear  to  attach  eqoal 
importance  to  every  one  of  their  doctrinal  views,  whether  relatiDg 
to  faith,  justification,  sanctification,  election,  or  any  thing  ebe; 
we  might  even  state  that  they  hold  their  theory  of  chureh  gorero* 
meni  with  the  sam«  tenacity  as  their  creen  of  docCriiMt»  aMi 
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countenance  as  little  forbearance  in  matters  of  discipline  and  th« 
treatment  of  weak  brethren,  as  in  the  fundamentals  of  truth. 
The  following  citation  relates  to  the  important  subject  of  sancti- 
iication,  and  will  adequately  display  Mr.  Walker's  views  of  that 
point. 

*  You,  Sir,  know  that  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  opposed  the 
popular  notion  of  sanctificationy  as  a  progressive  amendment  wrought 
in  our  hearts, — an  improvement  into  something  good  of  that  which 
w^as  naturally  evil.  And  I  must  say  that  those  who  think  they  have 
attained  any  such  sanctifi cation  as  this,  cannot  consistently  or  seriously 
pray,  *  lead  us  not  into  trial.'  They  might  rather  wish  for  a  trial  of 
themselves,  to  manifest  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  own  character.  But  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
attainment,  or  in  the  contemplation  of  its  supposed  existence,  they  are 
vainly  puffed  up  in  their  fleshly  minds  ;  and  (as  I  have  shown  in  my 
remarks  on  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican)  they  differ 
nothing  from  the  Pharisee  in  modestly  attributing  its  production  to 
ivhat  they  call  the  grace  of  God ;  the  Pharisee  also  thanking  God  that 
he  was  not  as  other  men. 

*  My  views  of  the  perfect  sameness  of  evil  character  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  and  unbelievers, — in  their  own  hearts, — may  be  ferther  illus. 
trated  and  confirmed  by  a  few  observations  on  the  Apostle  Peter  and 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  latter  is  commonly  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
monster  of  wickedness;  and  an  awful  exhibition  indeed  of  human 
wickedness  he  afforded.  But  when  his  history  is  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  truth,  it  will  be  seen  that,  ^as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face/ 
so  his  heart  was  but  a  counterpart  of  Peter's — of  believing  Peter's — 
of  Peter  after  he  was  pronounced  by  his  divine  master  blessed  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  flesh  and  blood  could  not  reveal. 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  views  for  which  I  contend,  of  the  utterly  evil 
character  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  all  alike j  and  at  all  times,  must  appear 
to  the  mass  of  religious  professors,  not  only  subversive  of  what  they 
call  sanctification,  but  also  subversive  of  their  confidence  and  joy. 
Those  who  know  of  no  gospel  to  a  sinful  creature  as  such,  but  hold 
under  the  name  of  gospel  something  which  they  speak  of  in  high  terms 
as  joyful  to  those  who  have  somehow  thrown  off  that  character,  must 
naturally  be  shocked  at  the  view,  which  exhibits  believing  Peter  as 
himself  exactly  the  same  utterly  wicked  creature  with  Judas  Iscariot: 
for  they  cannot  conceive  what  peace  or  confidence  in  drawing  nigh  to 
God  sack  a  creature  can  derive  from  the  Gospel.' — ib.,  pp.  447,  449. 

Thus  Mr.  Walker  gets  rid  altogether  of  sanctifi  cation.  There 
neitlier  is  nor  can  be  any  such  thing,  and  all  who  have  ever  written 
upon  it,  or  expected  to  attain  to  it,  in  conformity  witli  the 
Saviour's  petition,  'Sanctify  them  through  the  truth — thy  word 
is  truth  !'  have  been  sunk  in  error  and  delusion.  The  defenders 
of  this  theory  entertain  a  sort  of  metaphysical  personification  of 
the  mw  man — iis  though  that  expression  denoted  as  distinct  and 
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separate  a  mind  as  the  former  old  aiid  evil  one — and  tlien  they 
realize  the  delusive  notion  of  two  minds  as  of  two  thinking  spirits 
in  the  regenerated;  and  in  consequence  maintain  that  the  old 
nature,  meaning  the  old  mind,  is  never  changed  ;  but  a  new  one 
is  imparted  to  constitute  the  regenerated  character.  But  surely 
if  the  grace  of  God  is  designed  to  counteract  the  evil  which  was 
introduced  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  then  it  consists  not  in  producing 
a  literally  new  creature,  but  in  restoring  or  renovating  the  old 
spirit — by  bringing  it  back  to  its  moral  harmony  with  the  \iill 
and  holiness  of  the  Creator.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Walker's 
error  upon  this  point  tends  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  great 
design  of  the  Gospel — the  triumph  of  moral  excellence  through 
the  grace  of  God  given  unto  us,  m  the  destruction  of  the  works 
of  the  devil  in  us,  and  the  recovery  of  believers  in  their  o\n) 
proper  persons,  mind  and  hearts,  to  that  very  perfection  which, 
m  the  first  of  the  race,  the  Creator  beheld  with  complacency.  If 
there  is,  moreover,  any  great  and  leading  idea  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel  as  the  end,  subsidiary  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  which  God 
gave  his  Son,  and  Christ  gave  himself;  it  was  that  he  might  pre- 
sent that  church  which  the  Father  gave  him,  without  MTinkle  or 
blemish  or  spot,  in  their  own  proper  nature  restored  by  his 
grace  to  righteousness  and  happiness,  before  the  throne  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy  :  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  palpable 
perversion  of  the  revelation  of  this  great  design  than  to  represent 
It  as  consisting  in  the  literal  creation  of  a  new  mind.  This  is 
not  only  an  abuse  of  the  figurative  terms  of  Scripture,  but 
amounts  to  an  absolute  nullification  of  all  the  evidences  of  recre- 
ncration,  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  signs  of  a  vital  union 
with  Christ.  It  is  a  reduction  of  the  Christian  character  to  tlie 
mere  point  of  credence  of  the  truth — and  is  literally  making  that 
credence  the  evidence  of  itself. 

We  will  present  another  passage  or  two  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, which  will  enable  all  to  judge  of  the  extreme  issue  to 
wdiich  Mr.  Walker  pushed  his  notions,  under  the  profession  too 
of  more  entire  subjection  to  the  current  language  of  Scripture 
than  he  was  ever  willing  to  concede  to  his  opponents. 

'  All  the  disturbances  of  the  sinner's  natural  conscience, — all  his 
frettings  and  stnigglings  against  some  forms  of  his  iniquities, — proceed 
upon  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  Grod,  and  ignorance  of  what  it  is  for 
a  creature  to  liave  departed  from  him.  If  I  were  to  suppose  this 
ignorance  removed  at  present  from  the  mind  of  any  sinner,  but  without 
the  discovery  of  the  glorious  Gospel  to  liis  mind,  the  effect  would  be 
nothing  good,  and  nothing  short  of  that  blackness  of  despair  which 
reigns  where  hope  never  comes.  But  on  the  divine  testimony  of  Him 
who  *  came  into  this  world  to  save  sinners,'  even  the  chief,  by  giving 
his  own  life  a  ransom  for  many,  there  is  a  discovery  made  of  the  divine 
glory,  such  as  no  man  ever  thought  of  or  could  conceive ;  such  as  no 
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man,  clearly  as  the  report  of  it  is  given  in  the  Scriptures,  will  believe, 
till  he  is  convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  same  power  which  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness.  When  any  sinner  is  convinced  of 
it,  the  mind  of  faith,  which  credits  the  divine  declaration — '  this  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,' — is  a  mind  not  his  own,  but 
opposite  to  and  opposed  by  every  thing  that  issues  from  himself:  he  is 
*  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God.'  That  mind  sees  the  foundation  which  God  hath  laid  in 
Zion,  and  rests  upon  it ;  the  way  which  is  opened  unto  the  holiest  for 
sinners,  and  draws  nigh  by  it ; — the  salvation  which  belongeth  unto 
Jehovah,  and  rejoices  in  it ;  the  rich  provision  of  his  house,  and  is 
satisfied  with  it.  He  is  a  new  creation,  which  God  has  wrought ;  and 
which  in  his  faithfulness  he  upholds  by  the  same  power.  But  it  is  not 
any  alteration  or  improvement  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the  sinner's  own 
heart  and  nature.  He  possesses  in  himself,  and  in  his  own  heart,  but 
one  unmixed  and  unalterable  character  of  evil,  and  contrariety  to  God. 
His  flesh  was  depicted  under  the  Levitical  law  by  that  house  infected 
with  the  plague  of  leprosy,  (Lev.  xiv.  45,)  for  which  there  was  no 
cleansing ;  but  the  stones  of  it  were  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  tim- 
ber thereof,  and  all  the  mortar  of  the  house,  and  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  city  to  an  unclean  place.' — ib.,  p.  443. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  license  to  continue  in  sin  which  such 
notions  furnish,  and  upon  which  we  might  justly  enlarge,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  entire 
scope  of  the  Saviour's  doctrine;  and,  among  numerous  other  pas- 
sages of  the  most  argumentative  and  abstract  of  the  Apostles, 
with  that  memorable  admonition,  '  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.'  Rom.  xii.  2.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  this  point  any  further; 
indeed,  we  fear  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Sandemanian  theology,  and  that  our  readers  will 
be  happy  to  be  relieved  from  any  further  attention  to  the  subject. 
AVe,  therefore,  hasten  to  sum  uj)  our  opinion  of  these  volumes. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Walker  has  placed  some 
fundamental  truths  in  a  clear  light,  and  displayed  their  force  in 
a  manner  that  can  scarcely  fail  of  securing  the  assent  of  all  who 
are  humble  and  obedient  students  of  the  sacred  Word.  We  refer 
particularly  to  one  article,  entitled,  '  The  Faith  and  Hope  of  the 
Go.spel  Vindicated,'  coiitiiiiiing  strictures  on  Dr.  Chalmers's  address 
to  liis  parishioners  on  quitting  Kilmany.  The  great  object  of  the 
article  is  to  expose  tiie  unsoundness  of  those  views  which  foster 
the  notion  in  the  minds  of  awakened  sinners,  that  they  are  in  a 
hopeful  condition,  and  really  passing  through  a  sort  of  transition- 
state,  prior  to  their  actual  reception  by  faith  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  Son  of  God  for  their  justification.     Mr.  Walker  has  un- 
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doubtedly  shown,  that  any  treatment  of  such  a  class  of  persons, 
which  induces  them  to  regfard  mere  convictions  and  awakenings 
with  complacency,  and  inclines  them  to  rest  in  their  present  state 
of  mind,  as  one  of  hope,  is  both  injurious  to  the  interest  of  im- 
mortal souls  and  directly  opposed  to  Apostolic  doctrine.  We 
perfectly  ag^ee  with  him  in  this,  that  all  sinners  are  to  be  ur^ed 
directly  and  at  once  to  believe  in  Christ,  that  no  flattering  unction 
is  to  be  laid  to  tlie  soul  till  this  is  its  state,  and  that  as  soon  as 
this  is  ascertained,  not  indeed  by  the  fallacious  standard  of  a 
logical  definition,  or  a  bare  consciousness,  but  by  its  eflfects,  be  is 
to  be  encouraged  to  believe  he  is  justified,  and  to  be  strong  in  the 
grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  though  we  approve  of  the 
general  argument  maintained  against  Dr.  Clialmers's  doctrine  of  a 
*  grand  renewing  process/  and  the  hopeful  efforis  of  sinners  to 
put  themselves  into  *a  state  of  preparation  for  the  Saviour,'  we 
must  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Walker 
has  treated  Dr.  Chalmers  himself.     Thus  he  says  : 

*  If  even  Dr.  Chalmers  be  himself  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
truth  which  he  now  opposes,  he  will  see  that  he  has  been  hitherto  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind;  and  that  all  those  supposed  earnest  desires 
after  the  Saviour,  which  he  thinks  so  hopeful  symptoms  in  himself  and 
others  like  him,  have  been  but  earnest  desires  after  the  vain  imagina- 
tions  of  their  outi  ungodly  minds,  and  not  after  the  Christ  of  God.* 

'  Here  we  have  in  a  small  compass  the  quintessence  of  all  the  anti- 
christian  doctrine,  by  which  the  popular  teachers  have  for  ages  beguiled 
the  religious  world.  Grand  words  about  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  as  the  only  foundation  for  a  sinner ;  but  something  re- 
maining to  be  done  by  the  sinner  to  get  fit  it.  And  in  this  unrighte- 
ous labor  the  Reverend  Doctors  of  Divinity  are  ready  at  hand,  as 
guides  and  assisjtants  to  the  exercised  souls,  whom  they  can  prevail  on 
*to  be  up  and  doing,' ' — ib.,  p.  349. 

The  malignant  and  censorious  spirit  which  marked  this,  as  well 
as  all  Mr.  Walker's  attempts  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  and  the  popular  preachers,  must  have  contributed 
to  obscure  the  arguments  he  employed,  and  tended  to  defeat  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed.  We  are  not  without  hope,  however, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  modified  some  of  his  views  of  this  pre- 
paratory process  for  the  reception  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  he  has 
attained  to  clearer  notions  of  the  evangelical  scheme  than  he  had 
when  he  published  his  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Kilmany. 
We  believe  that  he  would  not  now  reiterate  sentiments  so  obvi- 
ously calculated  to  lead  men  to  trust  in  mere  human  emotions, 
and  rest  in  something  short  of  a  cordial  reception  by  faith  of  the 
atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ. 
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Although  we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  fpeak  in  terms  of  condem- 
nation concerning  many  doctrines  defended  in  these  volumes,  and 
of  the  entire  spirit  which  vitiates  the  whole  of  the  controversial 
pieces,  yet  we  are  far  from  wishing  either  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Walker's  character  as  a  critic  and  theologian,  or  to  discountenance 
the  perusal  of  his  works.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  they  can 
scarcely  be  read  by  any  established  Christian  or  minister  without 
considerable  clarification  of  his  views  of  divine  truth — if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  a  term.  There  is  in  the  second  volume  a  con-r 
siderable  number  of  critical  observations  on  passages  of  Scripture 
distinguished  by  acuteness  and  discrimination ; — many  of  them 
highly  valuable,  and  all  interesting.  Had  the  volumes  been  both 
filied  with  such  remarks,  they  would  have  been  a  treasure  to 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  with  due  caution  against  the  nostrums  of  the  Sandemanian 
school,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  of  Mr.  Walker  in  particidar, 
that  the  perusal  of  a  large  portion  of  these  volumes  would  prove 
of  essential  service  to  many  in  the  present  day — especially  in 
reference  to  critical  views  of  Scriptural  ^ruth  ; — but  we  forewarn 
every  one  that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  any  excitement  to  his 
devotional  feelings,  or  any  stimulants  to  practical  godliness.  The 
Author  treated  Scriptural  theology  just  as  he  treated  logic, 
mathematics,  and  the  classical  languages,  with  admirable  skill  and 
great  acuteness ;  but  with  the  cold  indifference  of  the  anatomist 
or  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  gladiator.  We  can  only  add,  by 
way  of  final  commendation,  that  no  purchaser  of  these  volumes 
will  have  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of  matter,  or  of  the  common 
bin  of  book-making.  There  are  materials  enough  for  at  least  five 
respectable  octavos.  Though  the  type  is  small,  and  the  reading 
in  one  sense  heavy  and  wearisome, — though  the  discussions  are 
frequently  minute,  and  to  some  readers  may  seem  to  be  trivial 
and  microscopic,  yet  we  confess  we  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  their  perusal,  and  not  uninstructed  by  the  closer  inspection 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  of  the  Author's  peculiar  senti- 
ments. 
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Art.  III.  Truths  from  the  West  Indies.  Including  a  sketch  •( 
Madiira  in  183:).  By  Captain  Studuolme  Hodgson,  of  Hff 
iMajosty*s  I9tli  Regiment  of  Foot.     London:  William  BalL    I83& 

'^FlIE  crisis  at  which  we  are  arrived  in  the  history  of  Nmi 
-■-    KinaiKij)ation  calls  for  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Auuor 
of  all  mercies.  Our  fathers  labored,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
hihors,    but  instead   of  gathering  from  past  success  inccntivci 
to  self-con«(ratulation  and  indolence,    we  must  feel  pledged,— 
solemnly  pledged,  to  a  continuance  in  well-doing.     Tuere  is  M 
concealing  the  fact  that  our  triumph  lias  exceeded  our  hopes,-' 
lot  us  take  heed  that  we  are  not  thrown  off  our  guard,  and  ren- 
dered criminally  neglectful  of  the  measures  which  our  adversariei 
may  adopt.     The  hour  of  unexpected  triumph  is  always  a  seam 
of  danger.     The  mind  seeks  repose  from  the  excitement  to  whick 
it  has  been  subjected;  and  relaxes  its  efforts  at  the  very  moment 
those  efforts  are  most  needed,  and  when  they  would  prove  most 
])rodiictive.  This  has  been  the  case  in  past  times,  and  it  will  be  so 
in  our  own  day,  unless  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  alive  t» 
the  danger,  and  supply  to  their  constituents  early,  precise,  and 
full  information.     The  experiment  now  made  in   our  colonies  ii 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  species.     Servile  classes  have 
previously  emerged  from  slavery,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  transition  has  been  effected  liave  differed  vastly  from 
those  characterising  the  recent  change  in  our  colonies.     \\Tial- 
evor  those  circumstances  the  revolution  is  cheering^.     To  seeanj 
of  our  fellow  men, — part^ikers  of  our  common  nature,  and  sharen 
in  our  blis.sful  hopes,  forcing  themselves  upw*ards  in  the  scale  of 
rational  existence,  wrenching  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyranny  its 
long  abused  power,  and  arraying  themselves  anew  in  the  attri- 
butes and  rights  of  inunortal  beings,  is  a  spectacle  ever  gratefiilt 
however  calamitous  the  evils  by  which  it  may  be  momentariljr 
accompanied,     ^^'e  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  freedom  a 
our  now  entninchised  bondsmen  would  have  been  cheamly  pnr- 
cliaNcd   by   civil   convulsions,   at   which   our    ears    would  have 
tiii^loil.     Hapjuly,  however,  it  has  been  wTought  by  tlie  force  of 
n)i»ral   {^rincijUe,  guided  anil  signally  blessed  by  that  beneficent 
luniiiT  who  is  known  in  every  age  a"«  the  Father  of  the  fiitherlesiti 
autl  tlie  refu^^e  o(  the  o|^pre>sod.   It  st;inds  on  record  a  proof  to  all 
*«ua\-Oiliu:;  times  of  the  tunnipotence  of  truth,  tlie  certain  triufflpb 
of  hua\ani:y.  however  formidable  the  forces  arrayed  against  tbes, 
a  Mil  nro;i;u*ietl  the  stru^-irl^  ro  which  thev  mav  Be  summoned. 

It  can  no  r>n::vr  be  matter  of  doubt  that  a  slave  populationf  de- 
cr.ulevl  :i:ul  oppres>oil  tor  centuries  ^^  population  wludi  every  effort 
li.tN  Ik  (Ml  inaile  to  brur.ili/e«  to  whom  kindness  has  been  a  stranger 
and  cruelty  a  ct>n^rant  gucM.   who  have  been  deprived  alike  of 
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home,  of  kindred,  and  of  religion,  may  yet  retain  enougli  of  our 
common  nature  to  estimate  aright  the  boon  of  freedom,  and  to 
apply  its  benefactions  to  their  own  improvement.  The  contro- 
versy of  centuries  has  been  terminated ;  the  inhuman  creed  of  slave 
dealers  and  of  slavery  advocates  has  been  practically  refuted  ;  the 
impious  dogmas  of  self-styled  Christians  and  of  Christian  ministers, 
who  have  insulted  the  God  of  revelation  by  claiming  his  sanction 
for  a  system  which  revels  in  impurity,  man-stealing,  and  murder, 
have  been  rebuted  by  facts  which  no  sophistry  can  evade,  and 
from  the  force  of  which  no  honest  mind  ean  escape.  An  ad- 
vanced position  has  been  gained  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  the 
importance  of  which  will  speedily  be  seen  and  felt.  The 
American  slave  dealers  must  tremble  when  they  look  to  our 
colonies,  and  woe  be  to  those  among  them,  who  have  hitherto 

E leaded  the  danger  of  emancipation  as  the  reason  of  their  up- 
olding  the  existing  system,  if  they  do  not  instantly  separate 
themselves  from  the  impious  and  fiendish  traffickers  in  human 
flesh.  They  can  no  longer  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls,  but  must  be  content  if  they  persist  in  their  course  to  be 
branded  as  hypocrites  or  unbelievers.  As  such  we  proclaim 
them,  whoever  or  whatever  they  may  be.  Bishops,  ministers, 
elders,  deacons,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  must 
all  be  content  to  have  heaped  upon  them  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  Christian  world,  if  they  do  not  promptly 
'  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.'  But  we  are  forgetting 
our  immediate  object,  which  was  to  introduce  to  our  readers  one 
of  the  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  volumes  to  which 
the  West  Indian  controversy  has  given  rise.  Its  appearance  at 
this  precise  moment  is  most  opportune,  and  should  it  obtain,  as  it 
richly  deserves,  extensive  circulation,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  produc- 
tive of  consequences  highly  beneficial.  Captain  Hodgson  is  an 
ofiicer  in  her  majesty's  service,  of  high  connexions,  and  of  un- 
blemished fame.  Nearly  related  to  more  than  one  member  of 
the  Upper  House,  he  had  every  inducement  to  conceal  the  enor- 
mities of  our  colonial  system,  but  much  to  his  own  honor  he  has 
drawn  aside  the  veil  behind  which  the  dark  deeds  of  colonial 
functionaries  have  been  long  concealed.  In  October,  1833,  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 
till  near  the  close  of  1836,  thus  having  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  state  of  feeling  which  preceded  the  1st  of  August,  1834, 
and  the  measures  subsequently  adopted  in  contravention  of  the 
Abolition  Act.  The  period  of  his  residence  was  precisely  that 
respecting  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  that  we  should  have  the  explicit  and  well  considered 
report  of  an  impartial  and  intelligent  bystander.  Such  a  report  is 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us ;  and  the  object  of  its  publica- 
tion is  to  caution  *  the  people  of  England  that  they  will  be  de- 
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•ceived,  if  ihey  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  coIonistSy  in 
'  emancipating  their  apprentices,  have  other  objects  in  view  than 

*  to  lull  the  attention  of  the  public  in  this  country,  and  then,  by  a 

*  series  of  local  enactments,  to  bring  back  our  free  negro  brethren 

*  to  a  condition  scarcely  one  degree  removed  from  absolute  per- 
*sonal  slavery.' 

The  necessity  for  such  a  caution  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who 
patiently  examme  our  Author's  statements.  The  great  value  of 
nis  book, — and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  incalculable, — consists 
in  its  exposure  of  West  India  society,  throughout  its  several 
grades.  Governors,  and  lieutenant-governors,  bishops,  judges, 
attorney-generals,  and  magistrates  are  passed  successively  under 
review,  and  the  difficulty  felt  on  closing  the  book  is  to  say  which 
is  the  greatest  criminal  among  them.  A  lively  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion is  afforded  of  the  habits  and  bearing  of  the  different  classes 
into  which  the  white  population  is  divided,  and  it  is  an  appalling 
revelation  which  is  made.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  reason 
on  the  injurious  influence  of  absolute  power  on  its  possessor,  but 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  dis- 
closures which  Captain  Hodgson  makes.  Bad  as  We  believed 
West  Indian  society  to  be,  we  did  not  fully  realize  the  fact  of  its 
all  pervading  depravity.  But  our  Author  shall  speak  for  himself. 
Referring  to  the  arts  which  were  employed  to  mislead  the  English 

Eublic  respecting  the  intentions  and  character  of  the  negroes, 
e  remarks  : 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  arts  practised  to  deceive  the  Engb'sh 
public  into  a  belief  that  the  moment  freedom  was  accorded  to  the 
slave,  rebellion  would  display  her  standard  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  our  West  India  possessions. 

'  New  colonial  journals  were  called  into  existence,  whose  editors 
were  commanded  to  dedicate  their  columns  to  fearful  descriptions  of 
the  well-grounded  panic  existing  among  the  European  population, 
with  dark  and  mysterious  hints  as  to  conspiracies  existing  on  many  of 
the  estates,  the  object  of  which  was  the  murder  of  the  various  pro- 
prietors. Government  was  called  upon  to  be  prepared  with  martial 
law ;  an  opposition  was  organized  against  every  governor  who  might 
be  disposed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  humanity  ;  anonymous  letters  were 
at  night  scattered  about  the  public  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  individuals,  containing  warnings  at  which  any  man  might  have  been 
moved  without  the  charge  of  weakness.*     All  this,  it  is  true,  en- 

*  'Such  was  the  alarm  among'  the  uninitiated,  that  on  Christmas  Eve,  in 
1833,  it  was  deemed  requisite  at  Barbadoes  to  have  a  regiment  ready  (o  tnm 
out  at  a  moment's  notice  during-  the  night !  it  being  cireulated  that  the 
negroes  purposed  commencing  the  work  of  death  when  the  wliites  should 
have  assembled  at  the  bidl  given  at  Government  House.  I  subsequently  saw, 
m  one  of  the  London  opposition  papers,  a  moving  description  of  the  conster- 
nation prevailing  among  the  respectable  classes  on  the  occasion  alhided  to !' 
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venonied  still  more  deeply  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  against  their 
slaves^  but  signally  failed  in  goading  these  poor  people  into  a  display 
of  impatience  or  irritation,  (the  great  wish  of  the  planters^)  and  which 
"W'ould  have  afforded  a  corroboration  of  their  assertions  as  to  the  awful 
position  in  which  the  mad  scheme  of  freeing  the  blacks  had  placed 
them.  Repeatedly  at  night,  flames  were  seen  ascending  from  ditiferent 
estates  ;  the  bell  of  alarm  resounded  from  a  thousand  quarters,  and  the 
military  were  called  out  to  afford  their  aid ;  but  on  arriving  at  the 
spot,  it  was  generally  discovered  that  the  terrific  act  of  incendiarism 
consisted  in  the  simple  burning  of  some  untenanted  shed  or  useless 
roots,  effected  by  the  planters'  emissaries,  with  the  view  of  fixing  the 
odium  of  the  act  upon  the  negro ;  or  if  any  damage  were  really  done, 
it  could  generally  be  traced  to  some  inebriated  overseer  having  allowed 
his  lighted  cigar  to  fall  among  the  canes. 

'  This  was  perfectly  well  known  upon  the  spot ;  but  those  who  had 
courage  to  expose  the  scheme  were  by  far  too  few  to  withstand  the 
powerful  majority,  whose  ends  were  gained  when  these  burnings  were 
trumpeted  forth  in  their  newspapers,  and  subsequently  re-echoed  by 
their  organs  in  England. 

'  A  stranger  to  West  India  local  politics  might,  with  good  reason, 
inquire  whether  the  injury  which  must  infallibly  accrue  to  the  planta- 
tions in  the  event  of  a  rebellion,  (to  which  all  these  arts  would  seem 
to  propel  the  negroes,)  would  not  more  than  counterbalance  any  distant 
advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  the  awakened  sympathy  or 
timidity  of  the  government  in  England. 

'  This  forcibly  struck  me,  and  it  was  only  by  a  residence  upon  the 
spot,  and  by  a  careful  observation  of  passing  circumstances,  that  I  was 
enabled  to  unravel  the  secret  springs  of  action.  The  contrivances  re- 
sorted to  shall  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  my  countrymen. 

*  The  colonists  were  perfectly  aware,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
innate  mildness  and  submission  of  their  unfortunate  slaves;  and  in  the 
second,  that  government  could  crush  instantaneously  the  most  powerful 
rising  among  them,  should  they  be  goaded  to  that  extremity;  while 
the  English  public  being  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  their  newspapers 
teeming  with  descriptions  of  the  insurrection  at  Barbadoes,  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  in  Trinidad,  the  execution  of  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors in  Demerara,  the  consequence  would  be  a  large  augmentation  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  and  probably  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  fol- 
lowing up  a  bill  which  appeared  fraught  with  such  calamities.  There 
was  also  another  important  reason  for  inducing  in  England  a  belief 
that  the  West  Indies  were  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  It*  was  hoped 
that  many  absentees,  owners  of  large  estates,  would  immediately  take 
the  alarm  ;  and  fancying  beggary  before  them,  command  their  agents 
to  dispose  of  the  same  at  any  sacrifice.  This  was  eagerly  anticipated 
by  a  band  of  harpies  upon  the  spot,  and  numerous  were  the  splendid 
properties  purchased  at  an  almost  nominal  sum.  Surely  these  advan- 
tages fully  counterbalanced  the  burning  of  a  few  plantations,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  some  dozen  useless  negro  lives.' — pp.  30-— 34. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  policy  of  the  colonists  we  must 
know  something  of  their  general  character, — their  standard  of 
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morals, — and  the  official  integrity  of  their  functionaries*  Let  our 
readers  study  the  following  pictures,  and  they  will  no  longer  be 
surprized  at  the  atrocities  which  constitute  the  every  4ay  |)er- 
formances  of  these  gentlemen. 

'  The  clergy  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  existence  on  the  different 
Houses  of  Assembly  ;  their  incomes  C4n  at  any  moment  be  r^dttced  w 
augmented  ;  let  them  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  any  propositi^«  ftob- 
mitted  by  the  planters,  and  they  are  exposed  to  beggary,  to  worse  thaB 
beggary  ;  since  the  press,  controlled  by  the  same  planters,  \wll  Inflfct 
wounds  upon  their  reputation  which  no  time  cau  cure.  It  is  there- 
fore scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  encounter  the  danger 
which  an  open  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  slave  would  drag  upon  their 
heads.* 

'  These  remarks  will,  of  course,  apply  with  more  or  less  force,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  prelate  who  may  be  nominated  to-  pre- 
side over  the  Church  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  if  government 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  make  an  indiscreet  selection,  the  wide- 
spreading  evil  is  shocking  to  contemplate.  The  bishop  has,  at  least, 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls  under  his  care.  What  an  awful  respon- 
sibility, and,  for  a  good  man,  what  a  god-like  office!  But  if  he  should 
be  one  with  attainments  far  beneath  mediocrity,  buoyed  up  with 
vanity,  whose  airs  of  presumption,  at  once  m'erbearing  and  undigni^^d, 
render  him  the  object  of  universal  ridicule,  what  moral  influence  can 
he  exert  over  the  community  at  larjje  ?  What  benefit  can  his  nnmerons 
flock  derive  ?  Can  any  good  or  wise  measure  be  hoped  f roni  one  whose 
miserable  littleness  of  soul  leads  him  to  regard  as  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  the  pinnacle,  indeed,  of  earthly  happiness,  the 
being  received  with  the  roar  of  cannon  at  every  island  he  may  visit  ? 

^  Imagine  the  dignified  position  of  a  bishop,  seated  in  the  barge  of  a 
nian-of-wiir,  reckoning  with  feverish  excitement  the  number  of  salvoes 
iired  in  his  honor,  and  then  complaining,  with  childish  pettirfiness, 
that  there  had  been  one  t  discharge  too  few  ! 

'  Do  we  not  almost  wee])  for  poor  human  nature,  when  we  hear  that 
a  bishop  arriving  in  a  port,  and  discovering  that  it  was  after  the  hour 
when  military  regulations  sanctioned  the  firing  of  a  salute,  preferred 
to  remain  until  the  following  morning  on  board,  so  that  then  (and  tlial 
too  on  the  Sabbath)  his  presence  might  be  duly  announced  by  tltf 
thunder  of  artillery ;  interrupting  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
assembling  together  all  the  idle  of  the  station,  and  needlessly  aiul 
cruelly  harassing  the  troops,  who  are  compelled  to  march  several  railf> 
under  a  tropical  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  guard  of  honor? 
But  do  we  not  more  tlian  weep^  if  upou  its  pleasing  Providence  to 

*   ■  '  ',:•••■•■  I  ■»  • 

*  *  The  Kev.  Mr.  Hartc,  a  clcrpryman  at  Bnrbadoes,  noted  ior.  ^i^..b^ffW?>>* 
k>nce,  afUT  being  persecuted  in  -evttry-  possible  fonn,  for  ei>doavo4jurinff  tonn- 
struct  the  negroes,  \Tas  finally  arraigned  on,  if  1  remember  coroict^yaachmg* 
of  high  treason.*  .  *       ,  ■ 

t  'A  literal fiicc.*  ■  •.  j- 
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inflict  an  awful  hurricane  upon  a  portion  of  the  diocese,  casting 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  naked  and  beggars  upon  the  public 
streets, — do  we  not,  I  repeat^  more  than  weep,  if  we  find  a  bishop^  so 
far  from  endeavouring  to  stay  the  effects  of  the  mighty  calamity^  in- 

-  creasing  them  a  hundred-fold  by  his  insane  and  dangerous  measures  ? 
^   If  appointed  a  distributor  of  the  funds  so  generously  accorded  by  the 

.  British  public  in  aid  of  the  suffering  thousands^  does  he  correctly  dis- 

.  charge  his  sacred  duty  in  granting  large  sums  to  planters*  in  absolute 

^  affluence,  in  insisting  that  other  large  sums  should  be  expended  in 

.  beautifying  his  churches,  or  in  other  words^  feeding  his  vanity^  at  the 

^  very  moment  so  many  hapless  blacks  were  rotting  in  the  highways^ 

'  without  one  hand  being  stretched  out  to  relieve  their  misery,  or  any 

'^  prospect  of  receiving  one  farthing  of  what  the  people  of  England  chiefly 

V  intended  for  them^  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  helpless  ?     And 
when  checked  in  these  proceedings  by  the  head  of  the  government, 

^,  what  words  are  sufficiently  strong  to  apply  to  the  man  who  could  cir- 

^  culate  pamphlets  upon  the  subject,  thereby  compelling  the  governor  to 

f'  publish  a  reply  in  the  newspapers,  to  counteract  the  perilous  intent  of 

ft'  the  episcopal  attack  ? 

^  ^  What  a  spectacle  !    What  an  example  to  the  community !     The 

^'  king's  representative  and  a  bishop  in  public  collision,  and  in  collision 

i*  on  such  a  subject ! 

^  '  With  an  example  like  this,  little  can  be  expected  from  the  inferior 

i'  clergy,  save  neglect  of  their  spiritual  functions,  and  indecent  inter- 

i  ference  in  worldly  matters.     It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  eagerness 

i;  with  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  they  enter  the  arena  of  angry  discus- 

'  sion,  and  how  constantly  the  colonial  journals  are  filled  with  effusions 

>'  penned  by  clerical  gentlemen,  breathing  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of 

f  what  should  be  expected  from  teachers  of  Christianity,  while  at  the 

'/  same  time  they  convey  no  very  elevated  idea  of  the  literary  attainments 

^  of  West  India  clergymen. 

>  'I  am  not  desirous  of  pursuing  this  subject ;  the  reader's  own  feel- 

i'  ings  M-ill  determine  how  far  instruction  to  their  flocks  can  be  expected 
from  characters  like  these.'  t — pp.  35 — 40. 

Of  the  members  of  the  bar  generally,  an  equally  unfavorable 
'    sketch  is  given ;  and  the  scenes  tliat  take  place  m  their  misnamed 

-  courts  of  justice  are  represented  as  beggaring  all  description. 


•  '  A  singular  reason  was  advanced  by  the  colonists  for  aiding  the  planter 
in  preference  to  the  slave,  viz.  that  the  latter  being  the  former's  property,  the 
more  he  was  maimed  or  reduced  by  sickness,  the  greater  the  former  s  lofii, 
and  ergo,  that  the  planter  should  receive  accordingly  ! !  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  energetic  measures  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  this  abominable  doctrine  would 
have  been  carried  into  effect.' 

f  *U  the  reader  can  obtain  a  few  Demerara  papers,  it  will  be  worth  his 
'while  to  pemse  some  productions  therein,  signea  '  W.  W.  Harman,*  rector  of 
St.  Swithin's  parish,  in  which  is  comprised  that  portion  of  district  D.  from 
Plantation  Best  to  La  Grange,  inclusive.' 

VOL.   rv.  Q   Q 
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'  I  confess/  says  our  Author^  '  I  could  not  witness  without  sunaxek 
ment  the  extraordinary  scenes  occasionally  exhibited  in  their  courts  of 
justice — scenes  to  which,  in  comparison,  those  at  our  own  Middlesex 
Sessions,  or  even  those  at  the  Recorder's  Court  at  Cork,  shine  resplen. 
dent  with  dignity.  The  lie  is  frequently  given  from  the  ilench  to  the 
Bar,  and  of  course  retorted  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench  ;  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  frequent  appeals  from  the  mutual  recriminaftors 
and  the  Governor-General  of  the  islands  is  occasionally  called  upon  to 
suspend  a  judge. 

*  All,  therefore,  is  anarchy,  violence,  and  vulgarity,  in  the  higher 
courts  ;  and  increased  anarchy,  violence,  and  vulgarity,  in  the  minor. 
Sometimes  one  magistrate  orders  the  constables  to  conduct  a  farother 
magistrate  to  the  jail ;  while  he  that  is  thus  sentenced  seizes  the  oob- 
stable  by  the  throat,  and  defies  his  enemy  to  fulfil  the  threat.  All  Uiis 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  gangs  of  slaves,  whom  the  party  to  which 
these  well-conducted  gentlemen  belong  represent  as  inaccessible  to 
reason,  and  to  whom  subordination  or  obedience  to  the  laws  cannot  he 
taught.  The  following  extract  from  a  journal,  detailing  one  of  these 
occurrences,  will  amply  corroborate  what  I  have  advanced  : — 

'  'Mr.  Daniel  Hart  appeared  before  Dr.  Madden  this  day,  charging 
an  apprentice  with  a  robbery  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings. 

*  *  Dr.  Madden. — There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  against  the  accused, 
and  I  shall  at  once  discharge  him. 

*  'Mr.  Hart. — I  am  a  magistrate,  and — 

'  'Dr.  Madden. — I  cannot  permit  you,  nor  any  one  else,  to  cem^  into 
my  court  and  attempt  to  browbeat  me  by  violence.  You  must  eonduet 
yourself  with  propriety,  or  I  shall  insist  on  your  leaving  the  office. 

*  'Mr.  Hart. — I  wiVL  not  le^ve  the  office  until  I  please.  .  I  am  a  ua- 
oiSTRATE  AS  WELL  AS  YOU,  and  wiU  remain  until  I  choose  to  ga 

*  '  Dr.  Madden. — You  shall  not,  if  you  conduct  yourself  improperly. 
Constables,  put  Mr.  Hart  out  of  the  office. 

'  *  Mr.  Hart  (to  the  constables). — Put  me  out,  if  you  dare.  Recol- 
lect I  am  one  of  your  employers.     I  am  as  good  as  Dr.  Madden.. 

*  *  Dr.  Madden — Constables,  I  call,  upon  you,  and  upon  all  present 
who  are  special  constables,  to  put  Mr.  Hart  out. 

' '  The  constables  stared  and  stood  motionless.  Dr.  Madden  colled 
upon  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  reporter  for  the  Despatch,  and  who  is  a  special 
constable,  to  put  Mr.  Hart  out.  Upon  Mr.  M.  going  up  to  Mr. 
Hart)  Mr.  H.  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  gave  him  in  eharere  to 
the  constables,  with  orders  to  take  him  to  the  cage  ;  and  they  would 
certainly  have  done  so>  had  not  Dr.  Madden  gone  out  into  the  piazza 
and  rescued  him.' 

'  Before  the  reader  has  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  this  trtW 
West  Indian  forensic  scene,  I  will  plunge  him  into  still  gpeirter  W 
introducing  to  his  acquaiutance  a  celebrated  judge  of  one  of  the 
colonies. 

'  Through  what  channel  he  obtained  tlie  appointmeat,  I  will  not '«tof 
to  inquire  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  an  Irishman ,  fuqned  hivself 
upon  his  Hibernian  humor  and  accent,  and  burned  to  rival  in  toelkn*. 
Bess  the  renowned  Lord  Norbury  of  punning  fame*     This  might  kwrt 
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been  tolerably  harmless ;  but  lie  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  characters  iu  existence ;  living  publicly  with  a  harlot ;  -dnink 
at  all  periods ;  night  after  night  found  insensibly  from  liquor  in  the 
public  streets ;  and  in  the  morning  bearing  even  on  the'  judgmeat-«eat 
the  marks  of  recent  and  beastly  debauchery.  Can  the  mind  of  man 
imagine  a  more  degrading  spectacle  than  that  of  such  a  person  pro- 
nouncing the  stern  sentence  of  the  law  ?* — pp,  42 — 46, 

The  inveterate  prejudices  to  which  the  slave  system  has  given 

rise  are  familiar  to  our  readers.     They  pervade  colonial  society, 

and  operate  with  deadly  force  against  its  improvement.     In  other 

quarters  of  the  globe  the  manumission  of  a  slave  has  been  followed, 

gradually  it  may  be,  but  still  certainly,  by  his  identification  with 

the  superior  and  governing  body.     His  personal  qualities  have 

J   been  allowed  fair  play,  and  if  they  were  such  as  to  merit  esteem 

V  and  confidence,  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  best  circles  and  has 

;  attained  his  proper  influence  among  his  brother  freemen.     This 

.   was  signally  the  case  in  Rome,  as  every  school-l)oy  knows.     But 

r   it  has   been   different  in   the    West   Indies.     The  manumitted 

■  African  slave  carries  about  with  him  the  badge  of  his  former  ser- 
^*   vitude.     The  color  of  his  skin  is  a  standing  witness  against  him, 

which  perpetuates  injustice  after  the  legal  sanction  claimed. for  it 
has  long  been  withdrawn.  No  matter  how  affluent,  polished j  and 
virtuous  he  may  be, — character  has  not  the  weight  of  a  feather 
'  against  the  fiitaJ  mark  which  his  Creator  has  stamped  on  his  brow. 
This  feeling  is  carried  to  the  most  absurd,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  thing,  we  should  say  the  most  laughable  extent, 
as  the  following  extract  will  show : 

*  A  short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  witnessed  an  exemplification  of  this 

■  feeling,  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner  ;  and  for  the  amusement  and 
'    edification  of  the  reader,  I  will  describe  the  circumstances  in  detail. 

'  One  night  at  a  ball,  I  perceived  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  seated, 
in  n  melancholy  manner,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  the  generality  of  the 
*  ladies  passing  her  with  a  sneer,  or  with  averted  head.  She  looked  ^^ 
innocent,  aiici,  at  the  same  time,  so  unhappy  and  forlorn,  that  I  sym- 
pathized with  her  evident  suffering,  and  to  remove  her  embarrassment, 
led  her  to  the  dance. 

'  1  soon  saw  that  I  had  committed  a  solecism  against  fashionable 
manners.  There  was  such  whispering  among  the  ladies,  such  flaurtting 
of  fans,  such  marked  personal  nideness  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
me  and  my  partner,  that  I  was  beyond  measure  relieved  when  the  set 
ivas  concluded.  1  was  now  shunned  by  the  ladies,  and  pointed  at  as  a 
species  of  monster.  i 

'  Totally  at  a  loss  to  divine  why  I  was  thus  cast  out  of  the  pale  of 
society,  I  availed  myself  of  the  favour  with  which  I  flattered  myself  to 
be  regarded  by  a  certain  'Lady. Patroness'  of  the  assembly,  and  im- 
plored from  her  a  solution  of  the  mystery*  At  first  she  scorned  reply ; 
but  moved  afterwards  bv  my  evident  contrition  and  mortification,  she 

2  Q  2 
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at  length  exclaimed,  *  What  could  induce  you  to  insult  the  ladies  in 
such  a  manner?  what  put  it  in  your  head  to  dance  with  a  CotHe?* 

'  I  was  now  more  puzzled  than  erer.  I  was  well  aware  that  frae 
ladies  in  all  coteries  have  little  pet  words  to  describe  Tarioas  objects, 
and  that  occasionally  something  very  naughty  may  be  wrapped  up  in 
something  apparently  very  simple ;  but  this  appeared  to  me  so  far- 
fetched, that  1  at  once  displayed  my  ignorance,  and  confessed,  wkh  a 
blush,  that  I  had  never  before  heard  the  term  *  Cosiie.*  My  peace  was 
made,  my  fair  protectress  assured  the  society  that  I  had  merely  snmed 
from  error,  and  prepared  to  instruct  me  in  colonial  etiquette. 

' '  You  must  know,  then,'  she  said,  (I  repeat  her  expressions  word 
for  word,)  'that  there  are  different  castes  in  the  West  Indies.  For 
example : 

'  *  A  Mulatto  is  the  offspring  of  a  black  and  white. 

* '  A  Mustie  is  the  offspring  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto. 

* '  A  Fustie  is  the  offspring  of  a  mustie  and  white. 

' '  And  a  Costie,  you  wicked  man,  is  the  offspring  of  a  ftislie  sad  s 
white.  You  have  therefore  committed  a  crime  to-night  almost  at 
heinous  as  if  you  had  selected  for  a  partner  a  Sambo,  whidi  all  the 
world  knows  is  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  blade.'  '—pp.  60—^2. 

Those  who  have  perused  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  Mre. 
Carmichael,    and  entitled,    *  Domestic    Manners  in   the   West 
Indies/  must  be  aware  of  the  glowing  descriptions  she  has  fur- 
nished of  the  social  habits  and  moral  worth  of  the  colonists.   How 
this  lady  could  permit  her  name  to  be  attached  to  a  publication 
drawn  up  by  others^  and  which  sets  truth  at  defiance  in  every 
page,  it  IS  not  for  us  to  say.    It  is  enough  to  remark,  and  truth 
compels  the  declaration,  diat  a  more  immoral  and  vicious  state  of 
society  does  not  exist  on  earth.     It  is  corrupt  at  the  very  heart, 
outwardly  fascinating  to  the  casual  observer,  but  loathsome  and 
defiling  within*     The  every  day  practices  of  tlie  coknusts  are  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  common 
morality,  that  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  friends 
of  the  negro  in  making  them  known  to  the  English  public.  There 
has  been  a  felse  delicacy  on  this  point,  but  the  time  is  come  when 
it  must  be  laid  aside.     iThe  interests  of  the  enfranchised  pppolA- 
tion  are  at  stake,  and  the  truth  must  therefore  be  told.     Captain 
Hodgson  treats  this  part  of  the  case  with  all  the  instinctire  lieii- 
cacy  of  an  English  gentleman;  yet  he  discloses  enough  to  awaken 
our  loathing  and  disgust     Several  examples  are  given,  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  The  following  extract,  in  refii- 
tation  of  Mrs.  Carmichael's  representation,  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose. 

'  Without  longer  preamble,  1  fearlessly  assert^  that  this  descriptioB 
of  the  state  of  morality  in  the  West  Indies  is  not  only  incorrect  in 
every  point,  but  that  it  is  almost  out  of  human  possibility  that  diastitj 
em  exist  among  the  female  population  of  the  whites^  owing  to  tht 
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licentious  examples  which  are  presented  to  them  from  their  very  child- 
hood. Now  to  facts — facts  notorious  to  all  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
of  residing  in  these  colonies.  Ahnost  every  unmarried  man  on  his  first 
arrival,  whether  a  stripling  from  school,  or  one  whose  appearance  and  grey 
hairs  denote  a  speedy  gathering  to  his  fathers^  forms  a  connexion  with 
a  negro  or  coloured  girl,  who^  £)r  the  time  (for  he  is  constantly  chang- 
ing) bears  his  name,  is  openly  seen  at  the  windows  of  his  residence^  and 
resides  with  him  until  it  suits  his  riews  to  marry.  Hence»  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  scarcely  an  European  is  without  relatives,  the  offspring  of 
these  connexions.  A  young  lady,  on  becoming  a  wife^  finds  herself  at 
once  the  step.mother  of  a  large  family  of  mulattoes ;  and  a  married 
woman,  arriving  from  England  unexpectedly,  sees  her  husband  sur- 
rounded by  harlots,  many  of  them  evincing  proo^  of  approaching 
maternity.  The  mother  is  introduced  in  like  manner  to  the  prostitute 
of  her  son,  and  the  sister  to  that  of  her  brother.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  female  mind  can  remain  long  uncontaminated  amidst 
scenes  like  these  ?  Farther  even  than  this ;  so  little  in  this  corrupted 
clime  is  chastity  regarded,  that  passing  unnoticed  the  disgusting  shame- 
le»sness  with  which  adultery  is  perpetrated  and  applauded,  I  have 
k^o^vn  fathers  —  yes,  fathers — compel  their  daughters  to  associate 
familiarly  with  their  mistresses,  and  allow  these  strumpets^  enfamille^ 
to  claim  precedency  over  their  legitimate  European  offspring.  I  am 
not  harsh  enough  to  deny  that  these  unhappy  girls  may  continue  vir- 
tuous, »iAY  remain  unpolluted  in  the  veriest  stews  of  corruption  ;  still 
tlie  probability  is,  I  should  imagine,  that  mind  and  body  must  be  irre- 
trievably lost !  That  I  may  not  be  considered  as  drawing  on  my  imagin- 
ation for  these  frightful  pictures,  I  \vill  ask  the  organ  of  the  colonists, 
already  alluded  to,  whether  she  can  dispute  in  the  minutest  points  these 
details,  and  whether  she  be  not  acquainted,  and  that  intimately,  with 
many  to  whom  my  remarks  \vill  apply  ?'— pp.  6J — 69. 

I'he  following  scene,  which  occurred  at  a  levee,  in  Trinidad, 
is  thoroughly  colonial,  and  would  move  our  laughter  were  not 
the  happiness  of  thousands  in  the  hands  of  the  men  described. 

'  Notunthstanding  this  coarseness  of  manners  among  the  colonists, 
they  pant  with  extraordinary  anxiety  for  the  distinction  of  military 
rank,  and  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  a  tinselled  jacket.  They  have, 
therefore,  formed  a  large  force  of  militia,  with  an  enormous  list  of 
colonels  and  generals.  They  seize  every  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
costume;  and  to  see  them  caparisimed  in  comicid  fancy  trappings, 
smelling  of  treacle  and  stinking  of  rum,  ushered  into  an  apartment  with 
pomp,  and  responding  to  brilliant  titles,  beggars  any  caricature  ever 
produced  by  tlie  inimitable  Cruiksbank. 

*  Hearin;;  one  day  at  Trinidad  that  a  levee  was  to  be  held,  and 
never  having  been  presented,  1  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  it.  On 
the  morning  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  a  constant  discharge  'of  ordnance 
was  kept  up  from  gun-fire  until  twelve  o'clock ;  a  line  of  soldiers  was 
formed  in  every  street,  and  a  guard  of  honour  over  each  store  which 
had  the  good  fortune  of  calling  a  militia-chief,  master.     Making  my 
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way  with  some  difficulty  through  fcnrtnidnble  bands,  and  liearinf£  masy 
witty  remarks  a»  to  how  much  finer  their  uniforms  were  than  tbos^ef 
the  king's  troops,  I,  at  lengthy  succeeded  in  reaching  the' goVenuMi 
house.  Bein^  rather  before  the  time,  I  amused  myself  by  surt^yisf 
the  scene.  The  first  conspicuous  object  was  a  pasteboarcl  fipupdtdt 
man,  the  size  of  life,  pierced  with  innumerable  bullet-licJeSA  ■  Utti 
I  believe,  was  intended  as  an  illustration  oCthe  perfection  to  which' the 
colonists  had  arrived  in  pistol-shooting,  at  which  they  doily  pTsfdie 
with  the  view  of  becoming  proficients  in  the  noble  science  of  duelling; 
or  it  might  have  been  a  hint  ns  to  what  a  satirist  of  their  proceedkfp 
might  expect.  In  different  parts  of  the  chamber  stood  huge  Uliifii 
covered  with  tumblers  and  cases  containing  brandy,  mtn,  imd  shnih. 
While  I  was  puzzling  my  imagination  as  to  what  could  be  the  appMr- 
ance  of  people,  whose  throats  were  capable  in  this  scorching  dine  of 
swallowing  such  fiery  ingredients,  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  spa, 
and  in  rushed  tumultuously,  not  exactly  a  herd  of  swine,  bet  aioie- 
thing  not  unlike — the  magnates  of  the  island! — cenerala^  eoloMk, 
majors,  hussars,  lancers,  and  dragoons,  artillery  and  infontij^  with  s 
staff  that  defies  enumeration. 

'  Never,  never  can  be  erased  from  my  memory  the  first  imjimnaB 
made  by  tlie  motley  gang.  At  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  sintcd 
back  with  alarm,  apprehending  that  I  had  fullen  among  maniacs,  W|  si 
all  events,  a  crew  of  mebriated  masqueraders :  being,  however,  'seriondr 
assured  that  tliev  were  officers,  I  screwed  my  muscles  to  rieiditTj  sad 
prepared  to  mark  tlie  result.  They  were  arrayed  in  nniforms,  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  say  which  n\':is  the  most  fantastic :  the  stsslliBg 
phiyers  of  the  colony  mi^ht  well  be  suspected  of  having  let  outUinr 
theatrical  wardrobes  for  the  occasion. 

There  wore  guerilla  dresses,  Hungarian  pelisses,  and  improved '(*^ 
cording  to  the  wearers'  taste)  British  uniforms.  Grey-headed  sU 
nuMi  wcTo  liabited  as  dashing  hnicers,  and  boys  4)f  sixteen  $ippteitA  ia 
the  garb  of  generals.  The  chief*  barrister  of  the  settlement^  in  pttsoa 
the  very  counterpart  of  tlie  lowest  description  of  bum-bailifT^  with  a  fit, 
unmeaning  countenance  :md  bloated  features,  Ymre  a  sort  of  gfilta 
armour,  with  an  aiguillette  and  epaulette  of  enormous  diitfiensions  so 
each  shoulder  ;  while  on  his  breast  glittered  a  bauble^  meant  to  rcfre- 
sent  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  His  clerk  followed  him  at  an 
humble  distance  as  squire,  or  aide-de-camp,  modestly  caparisoned  M  s 
colonel  of  hussars.  There  was  a  linen-draper  as  quarter-master-gra^fsif 
and  an  auctioneer  as  adjutant-general.  Six  store-keepen,  or  mi- 
sellers  appeared  as  brigadiers,  attended  Inr  a  suite  of 'prentice  bsys. 
dressed  as  king's  aides-de-cani]),  'llie  exact  nature  of  th^  ranailriiu 
uniforms  I  could  not  deline,  so  plastered  were  they  mth  gsM  sad 
iilver.     I  shall,  therefore,  merely  observe,  thatthet  were  ait-  QqMtty 


•  *  I  have  unconsciously  fallen  info  an  error  in  describing  this  person  MMthe 
*  r/i/V/harrislcr  ;'  I  should  have  said  a  iendinii  u\\i\  Tlie  merit  of  heiD|gr  (be 
chu'fia  on  all  sides  conceded  to  Mr.  Cliarles  Warr.cr,  who,  beiiigagtatiaDaB 
by  birth,  does  not  mix  in  thcfc  npst;«rl  follicB.' 
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magniliceiit,   and    the   wearers  thereof  of  rauk    equally  illustrious. 
During  name  tiine>  they  in  solemn  majesty  paced  the  apartment, 
jingling:  their  spurs  in  a  manner  truly  warlil^e,  and  striking  with  awe 
and  envy  us  poor  soldiers  of  his  majesty's  line.     At  length,  '  impatient 
for  the  fray/  Uiey  commenced  an  attack  on  the  delicate  refreshments, 
with  which  I  have  described  the  tables  to  be  garnished.     Demi-jean* 
after  demi-jean  vanished  before  these  heroes.     I  had  before  heard  of 
fire-eatera,  but   never  until  this   moment  could  I   have   believed  it 
possible  for  mortal  man  to  swallow  the  liquid  fire,  quaffed  with  such 
eagerness  by  these    generals  and  colonels.      And  now  voices  were 
given  to  them  ;    they  talked,  *  heavens  how  they  talked  !'     They  had 
lately,  be  it  understood,  been  employed  in  the  field  of  Mars,  for  which 
they  shall  receive  due  honour  in  a  future  chapter.     By  their  account, 
the  army  in  the  peninsula  underwent  less  hardships  than  those  encoun- 
tered by   them    in  the  marshes  of  Naparima ;    and  the   troops  under 
Sir  Johui\I<K)re  retreated  with  less  order  at  Corunna,  before  the  French, 
than  did  they  before  a  concourse  of  old  women  and  cliildren  at  Cocorite. 
And  they  contradicted  each  other:  one  general  swore  by  his  pun- 
clifons,  that  his  division  had  done  the  work — while  another,  in  frantic 
language,  claimed  the  palm  for  his.     The  chiefs  were  joined  in  the 
cii.seus«ion  by  their  respective  staffs,  and  assuredly  there  was  less  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel.     Angry  scowls  overshadowed 
the  countenances  of  all  parties,  and  I,  every  moment,  expected  to  witness 
a    ^anguinary   combat,    when   fortunately  the  door   of  the  presence- 
cliuniber  was  unclosed,  and  in  rp:elbd  these  worthies  to  offer  their 
homage  to  that  dignitied  representative  of  majesty,  better  knowTi  by  the 
liONoiuiABLE  appellation  of  the  *  immaculate  vice-treasurer,' 

'  .Vfter  the  levee,  with  the  hope  of  burying  all  angry  feelings,  the 
militia  otticers  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  where  a  collation  was  prepared,  at 
which  presided  the  '  immaculate  vice-treasurer ;'  enlivening  the  scene 
by  the  exhibition  of  several  acts  of  tomfoolery,  and  aiding  in  keeping 
up  the  disgusting  revel  by  the  spouting  of  his  usual  maudling  orations. 
Here  swords  were  actually  unsheathed  by  the  warriors,  and  nothing  but 
the  magic  word  arrest,  could  have  prevented  their  blades  from  being 
stained  witli  bUwd.  Peace  being,  however, once  more  restored,  the  officers 
remained  at  table  until  nigiit-fall,  wheu  they  quitted  for  the  theatre, 
where  was  to  be  a  performance,  as  the  play-bills  had  it,  *  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  militia,  who  would  on  the  occasion  appear 
in  full  uniform/  Tliey  were,  of  course,  headed  by  the  same  *  immacu- 
late vice-treasurer,'  under  whose  eye  again  occurred  scenes,  which  I  will 
luit  sully  the  paper  by  recording.  It  is  enough  to  tell,  that  after  noise, 
oaths,  and  blows  among  the  men,  shrieks  and  fainting  among  the 
women,  many  members  of  the  party  hurried  to  the  neighbouring  fields 
with  pistols,  and  the  miserable  farce  was  terminated  by  more  than  one 
fearful  tragedy.'. — pp.  HO — 87. 

We    have    recently   witnessed   to    the   astonishment   of    the 


•#  I 


A  bottle  containing  about  four-gallons-and-a-hali* 
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empire  an  insidious  and  base  attMipt-toipRnride  &'Ml»tit8iefcr 
African  slaves  in  the  pereon  of  the  Coolies  of  InAin.  Tb«  »■ 
tempt  lias  been  made— alas  !  that  such  should  be  the  ftict — otkht 
the  sanction  of  her  majesty's  present  ministers;  but  thantisV 
Lord  Brougham  the  daring  widteilness  has  been  rfrasg^ed  to  li^C 
and  its  progress  has  been  stayed.  The  attempt  was  biit  a  repfA' 
tion  of  what  had  been  tried  on  a  smaller  &ce\e  with, um 
peasantry  of  Madeira  and  Fayal,  two  islands  siibject  to  the  crqn 
of  Portugal.  No  sooner  had  the  British  legislature  4ocreed.M 
annihilation  of  slavery,  than  vessels  were  despatched  from  4M 
colonies  with  speed  and  secresy  to  these  ii>ian<ls,  where  ti 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  fortunes  t^  be  realized  in  ^' 
Indies  Iiad  previouslv  been  circulated  among  the. ' 
Tlie  result  was  just  what  Lord  Brougham  and  auier  • 
the  East  India  slave  trade  affirmed  to  be  inevitable,  i 
lege  of  it  only  increases  our  satis&ction,  atthesaoceMfifMl'll»d> 
ship's  meritorious  etForts.  ■■  m-- 

Once  arrived  in  the  coloniea,  they  fonnd  thnmelve«  bej>lnd  rtdom; 
tion  at  the  inurev  nf  thone  hj  whom  they  bad  been  dduded,  aliil  n» 
anw  thn)wittf;  off  the  mask,  sold  the  astounded  crestnrea  to  the  IngltHt 
bidden),  by  ivhuni  they  were  distributed  over  the  country,  wittM)ut,Ml 
hiivebeeii  informed, inni^nyinstanceH.theleast regard tothetiesoffijliilly. 
In  every  conceirnble  point  of  view  their  lot  was  infinitely  more  nilB'- 
a\>\e  (han  even  that  of  the  negroes  ;  for  althouji^h  exposed,  like  tbAf, 
to  the  same  treiitmeiit  as  to  the  d^ree  of  toil  and  coercion,  they  ntn 
f)ir  fnim  being  sburera  witli  them  in  the  advantages  intended  tb  be 
secured  by  the  '  Abolition  Act.'  The  black  slaves  had  tbe  rij>lK,'tt 
nny  period,  of  purchusing  their  immediate  freedom  ;  not  ao  wiA  du 
white  stnvm).  '  Seven  years,'  said  the  bond ;  and  well  reaidred  IM 
each  Shylofk  to  iiuist  to  the  lust  on  the  pound  of  flesh. 

'  But  even  had  the  Portiif;uese,  like  the  negroes,  pnnry  laiii]  the  i^rirt 
of  oifertiig  redemption -money,  it  would  have  avsiled  them  noChii^. 
Fur  from  their  country,  with  which  no  communicution  was  carried  A, 
save  throufth  the  circuitous  route  of  England,  it  wonld  have  beta  iM- 
puHsilde  fur  them  to  quit  the  pluce  to  which  they  had  been  begniM; 
they  must  hnve  betaken  themselves  to  the  troodi,  and  then,  coSOpdU 
by  Witiit  of  fiNid  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  plaillslJWI. 
they  wiiuld  have  bet'n  seized  and  condemned  as  vagtlntB;'  in  qAtf 
ivords,  their  former  state  us  slaves  on  the  sugar  estates  to  tiie'plaUlttf, 
ivouhl  huve  lie  en  changed  for  that  uf  slaves  un  the  pnUic  nMnt'tedte 

'  The  circuinttance  of  the  Portnguese  and  their  maff  i  iliWHininie 
riiut  ofeadi  other's  tongue  would  huve  been  attendedat  Atttfi^mWm 
dogree  of  iucouvL'nienoe  and  embamissment,  even  had  the  NWiltli-ili' 
the  >c»re  of  humanity  and  generuns  feeling,  been  tetpUf '<mMit*4a 
what  they  are ;  but  it  wiu  now  found  fraught  with  ■erfnoi.^jli  h^ 
violent  andimjiatient  manner  (in  the  absence  of  the  pomtflf-etetHfr 
tion  by  words),  with  which  tbemanagerteuleavouiedtopointoattediW 
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1>>rqiffeff  .what  ,wm.  n^;vatdifmidJ1iiaaif.kai^mtni^htSi^i»xai^ 
CW'iK^atioa  ,W>-^  wliIcJi  tlie  (liBcoveiy  of  tJie  deceptions  used  bad 
ajfeatly  iilW  ihem. 

. '  Cunwi^'^'K  t^lti^t:  sufficient  lias  been  »ud  to  convey  an  socnrate  idea 
of  I  tUe  imineaiate  position  of  tbe  Portugiiew  on  thf  ir  reachiug  tLe 
estntes  of  peTBiins  by  whom  they  had  l>een  purchastd,  I  ivill  present  an 
otitTine  i)f  their  subsequent  lot. 

'*■  W^lhijut  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  they  were  indiscriminately  jitixed 
^Hft'the  negroes;  the  robust  man,  the  delicate  female,  the  tender.  tJiild, 
«^te  alike  compelled  to  toil  in  the  cane-fields,  under  a  tropical  sun, 
airf  thfeaame  qunntnm  of  hbmir  waa  demanded  from  them  as  from  tlieir 
ftllow-fllaVes— the  nepMes. 

.'.W^'va; after  B  Awt  tinte*  dU'tM^  b^tittf^ittpUM'sKymdjiij-, 
tlHli  Bt  «U  evenlB,  iEilmw  tlh7  mtirt  t«mib:  tb(7  In^t-bH  «iil(Eto  UtJA^ 
a«atBit<  D^MTB,  under  the  ■haaesduy'AettUifatfc  wttboMlrfJngd^rtltl 
t^vUDBiedWM  death.  U  vam,  on  tkekfrwfeibtiafntamS,&i  Hhof 
ejf^^Tiuir  t^^Jwi'^e  luunro  their  eonditien  to  t]» pi^lM  iBtiwritilM  '■» 
imierpreter  oi  their  language  could  they  find  ;  «■!  i»  oofl  illaaA  ma  i^ 
terpretei  wasaHouifd.  In  vein  did  they  strive  to  escape  to  the  townt,  . 
vifii  the  hope  that  their  ghastly  appearance,  and  bodlei  nao^d  bf 
qt:^peB,  tni^t  attract  the  attention  of  the  hniaam;  th^iMrS'qlicklj 
sapped  bj  the  guards  statiooedat  all  pobUa,  and  lodged  in  i3a*  fHaona 
L,the  estates,  where  lome.  expired  6can  the  aoffcniiH  HkvfW — 
ivaaamtt  toe  n' 


d  to  undergo ;  or  if ,  hy '  chance,  (ae  did  onrflBaBe  the  ngilaoea 
of,^^  w^tchnum,  and  make  hiawmr  tewardatha  gffwetnmuit'home,  he 
■%^^B^te^  and  shipped  off  to  the  coaetj^^edctaial  «»y,  tralyfOt  pre- 

cjawig  Ute  possibility  of  his  obtaining  a  hearing.  "  "' 

„' ^f;,  ooaatitution  of  these  white  aUves  soon  began  ts ' break  nadn 
tijis  /treatment.  Disease  in  hideous  fonna  waa. Jwt -slow  in  exhibiting 
iiH^ti  and  it  was  shown  beyond  a  doobt,  in  this  instance,  tfaa^  the 

±u|',  which  ia  so  fotal  to  negroes,  can  uerer  be  perfwrned-  b^  men 
se  bones  and  pinewe  are  covered  with  a  white  skm. 
.  ,',]W  hple  fiuniljes,  and  theirs  was  t^e  happiest  lot,  were  swept  frtmf  the 
faf;e.9£  the  earth;  while  those  who  had  the  misfortune  partially' tft 
rej^.qyer,  were,  if  unable  to  pursue  their  labour,  tonied  off  bMM^leaa 
and  ^iendless  by  the  vampirea  who  had  banqact«d  to  the  iagt  dMp-aa 
their  hearts'  blood.  Their  oonditiou  became  so  tnilj  plteotta  M-  to 
utpje  the  very  blacks  to  compassion.  Sobrokenin  i|)tne  tvMfrtbeae 
fr^e-bttm  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  that  they  weib'tD  be  tees 
siijjagoa  thdr  knee  the  charity  of  the  Briti^  West  India  ^el^^rce; 
a[i4  th^  charity  sued  for  was  never  refused  bj  the  kind.hearWdJ  batttn- 
ni^^lack.'— pp. 216-221.  .•..■     .,.■■.■:■■•■■'.  U\.. 

,A.i)^t4tiDn  waa  presented  by. tks 'apprenticed 'P<Mrt^ne^  of 
XfWWiHl.to-tbe  gDternor  wfaicL ^)tekB  for  Jtw)^'  tUid'Wtililf  a 

„W-c  regret  Sialoor  l)tnitBdo"tiat'p4^it  tiy'^thnting^eao- 
coantgiTelT  )^  06rAtitbor«f  ttief4h^U^';'a4(yptl^d1m  Tnnidad, 
uadet  the  immediate  aanctidn '  of  Sir  George  Hill,  in  August 
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1834,  to  drive  tlie  negroes  to  rebellion.  We  know  no  tenss  %x&' 
ciently  strong  to  express  our  sense  of  the  culpability  of  tk 
governor.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  his  conduct  was  vortky 
of  himself.  Having  embezzled  tlie  public  money  to  a  considei^ 
able  amount,  while  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland,  he  obtained  from  hii 
Tory  patrons  a  colonial  appointment,  in  which  he  has  been 
madly  continued  by  their  Whig  successors.  For  such  a  man  to 
forget  what  wiis  due  to  the  sovereign  he  represented  was  only 
natural,  but  that  thanks  should  have  been  rendered  him  fior  tke 
prevention  of  an  insurrection  whicii  was  never  dreamt  of,  and 
which  he  did  his  utmost  to  excite^  and  that,  too,  by  men  pntfettm^ 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  negro,  is  one  of  the  most  singrular  and  dis- 
graceful facts  in  the  history  of  our  colonial  ofRce. 

We  must  close  with  the  following  extract,  in  which,  referrinf 
to  the  future,  Captiiin  Hodgson  enforces  on  tlie  Abolitionists  tM 
necessity  of  persevering  in  the  course  they  have  hitherto  pursued. 
We  concur  in  his  a  ((vice,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 

'  It  lA  to  the  peo])le  then  that  we  must  look  in  this  instance,  and  more 
]rarticiilarly  to  that  portion  or  party  among  them,  if  we  may  ikirlr  call 
by  iliat  name  those  whose  objects  are  so  far  above  the  orcBnary  objects 
of  i)iirtv, — it  is  to  them  I  sav  who  have  virtuallv  done  all  that  vet  btt 
been  done,  that  we  must  look  f(»r  the  accomplishment  of  all,  (which  is 
the  i^reater  part)  that  yet  remains  to  be  done.     To  that  party  then  I 
would  say  in  conclusion,  Let  tliem  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  and  the 
siamc  success  that  has  attended  their  past  endeavours,  will  also  wait 
upon  their  future  labors.     Let  them  amtinue,  as  they  have  pieced 
themselves  to  do,  and  as  they  have  done  in  one  memorable  instanoe,* 
in  a  sj)irit  more  pure  than  patriotism,  more  holy  than  mere  human 
benevolence,  to  make  this  the  ])aramount  object  of  their  public  endiA- 
vours,  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  political  confidence,  and  it 
cannot  be  but  that  nicely  balanced  as  the  two  great  portiea  of  the  statt 
now  are,  whichever  is  for  the  time  at  the  helm,  willingly  or  perfipna 
must  fall  into  their  views.     Let  them  only  not  fear  to  use  their  poww 
so  lately  tried,  let  them  only  not  shrink  from  their  new  responsibilities, 
nor  dniw  back  from  the  performance  of  their  increased,  though  altend 
<lutiL»s,  and  that  j^reat  experiment  which  we  said  before  was  to  be  tried, 
and  which  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  this  country  has  undertaken 
to  try,  shall  be  made  under  their  auspices,  and  to  their  honor  ;  the  ex- 
T>eriment  I  mean  of  civilizing  and  raising  the  black  to  the  level  eren 
«»f  the  white. 

*  What  uuiy  be  the  issue  of  this  mighty  attempt  is  khown  elily  to 
Ilim  who  has  created  both,  and  who  scans  with  an  unerring  ere  the 
capabilities  of  each  ;  but  to  them,  that  is,  to  tlie  Emancipotinusfeiof 


'*  ''{'lie  Into  Glouccstcrsliirc  ractioii,  where  the  Candidate  tM  i«jttl*tfi 
because  lie  would  nol  pledge  himself  to  immediate  abolition/ 
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Gre-at  Britain,  will  belong  the  praise  of  having  made  the  trial ;  and 
when  thiit  trial  has  been  made,  but  not  tiH  thra,  they  will  have  done 
what  man  could  do,  to  vindicate,  in  the  person  of  the  d^raded  African, 
tjie  dignity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  more  glorious  equality  «f  the 
Christian  brotherhood.*— -pp.  349 — 351. 

We  need  scarcely  add  our  warm  recommendation  of  Captain 
Hodgson's  volume.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  evince  our 
opinion  on  its  value,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not 
obtain  an  extensive  and  commanding  circulation.  Independently 
of  the  views  which  are  broached,  and  the  information  communi- 
cated, on  the  long  agitated  question  of  slavery,  it  does  more  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  genuine  character  of  West  India  society 
than  any  other  publication  which  has  appeared  for  years* 


Art.  IV.  1.  An  Essay  on  Apostolical  Succession,  being  a  Defence  of 
a  Genuine  Protestant  Ministry  against  the  Exclusive  and  Intolerant 
Schemes  of  Papists  and  High  Churchmen*  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining a  Review  of  Dr,  \V.  F.  Hook's  Sermon  on  '  Hear  the 
Church*  preached  before  the  Queen,  By  Thomas  Powell,  Wes- 
leyan  Minister. 

3.  The  Revival  of  Popery,  A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Sunday^  May  20,  I83B.  By 
Godfrey  Faussett,  D.D.,  of  Magdalen  College,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet's Professor  of  Divinity. 

'"I'^O  begin  with  the  last,  which  will  show  that  the  Author  of  the 
-■-  first  of  these  publications  may  say,  with  David,  *  What  have 
I  done?  is  there  not  a  cause ?'  we  beg  our  readers  to  observe, 
that  whatever  we  may  affirm  of  the  popery  that  is  cherished  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  they  must  not  ascribe  it  to  dissenting 
prejudices ;  for  it  has  been  all  proclaimed  at  St.  Mary's,  by  the 
JProfessor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Faussett's  Sermon  commences 
ominously  with  these  words,  'To  the  sincere  and  reflecting  mem- 

*  bers  of  our  reformed  and  apostolical  church ;'  and  in  this  strain 
the  j)rcachcr  advances,  inveighing  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
till  lie  observes,  that  'one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  revival 

*  of  the  contest  between  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome 

*  Las  become  inevitable,  or  rather  that  it  has  actually  commenced, 
^  and  that  inasmuch  as  it  lias  fallen  on  us  almost  by  surprise,  it 

*  has  found  us  very  imperfectly  prepared  for  our  defence.'  '  Now, 
there  are  notoriously  existing  among  us  a  large  and  influential 
body  of  Christians,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dissenting  sects,  which 
icll  into  schism,  at  or  near  tlie  period  of  the  Reformation;  of 
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those  other  denominations  wliieh  have  more  reoeotly 
from  the  church ;  and  unhappily  we  may  add,  of  those  abo,  iHm 
though  nominally  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  liave  in 
some  measure  adopted  Sectarian  views.  All  these  per^n^  Jiaii^ 
ever  widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other  on  many  pwitlb 
naturally  constitute  but  one  class,  as  jEeut  as  concerns  the  ma)^ 
now  betore  us ;  viz.  that  of  those  who  despise,  or  lightly  reflKi 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  Christian  unitjf,  the  daimg  cf^iB 
Apostolical  episcopacy,  the  divine  commission  of  the  Cbnstiaa 
priesthood;  who  neglect  the  guidance  of  their  appointecl  pastiWh 
put  no  faith  in  their  exclusive  importance  as  the  ministen  aad 
stewards  of  God's  holy  mysteries,  and,  by  a  chain  of.  oone- 
quences,  as  necessary  as  it  is  deplorable,  degrade  the  sacramenti 
tliemselves  to  a  corresponding  level ;  either  regarding  them  iieailj 
as  initiatory  and  commemorative  rites,  or,  at  the  best,  losing  man 
or  less  of  their  implicit  reliance  on  them  as  the  seals  of  the  Cbnt- 
tian  covenant — the  efficacious  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  ..Op 
the  other  hand,  while  they  thus  undervalue  the  authority  and  iai* 
portance  of  the  church,  they  as  proudly  exalt  their  own,  claiiniif 
the  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretptipik 
of  Scripture,  and  maintaining  the  undoubted  capacity  ibr  sodi 
judgment  in  all  ordinary  Christians.' 

Now,  though  Dr.  Faussctt  asks,  '  How  could  the  advocate  of 
^such  views  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  the  subtle 
^  Romanist  ?  an  acute  Jesuit  would  say,  ^  Defend  me  from  thf 
^advocate  of  such  views,  and  I  will  defend  myself  from  Jhm 
^  Faussctt.'  It  is  a  fact  that  the  shrewd  Romanist  will  not  enter 
the  lists  against  thorough  Protestants,  who  are  in  principle  Di|» 
senters,  wliatcver  they  may  be  in  practice ;  while  he  show%  on 
all  occasions,  the  greatest  readiness  to  break  a  spear  with  ^ 
Church  of  England.  Such  a  man  would  exult  over  Dr.  Fannetfi 
Sermon,  and  say,  ^  Go  on,  Oxford  Professors  of  Divinity,  in  tlM 
'  csireer,  and  our  triumph  is  sure.'  For  there  is  not  a  suable  priiH 
ciple  laid  down  in  this  discourse,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  jnnior 
students  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  can  preserve  then 
from  popery :  on  the  contrary,  the  Professor  expressly  waivM  tha 
consideration  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  as  an  authori^  difr* 
tinctfrom  Holy  Scripture;  because  it  was  to  be  the  snbjeet  if 
one  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  delivered  that  day;  hutadUhs 
maintains  that  Hue  principle  of  tradition  was  not  only  lisefidyrbaC 
^  necessary,  being  dangerous  only  by  excess,  or  abuse.'  Akwb.ior 
poor  Protestantism,  when  its  defence  is  committed  is.  smch.banfjsl 
The  (question  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  also^  is  slarred4>|ni|Piv 
a  similar  manner,  with  an  evident  leaning  to  that  jwpr^V^ 
dogma;  but,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  tis.  tr^qy^frftin- 
tiation  has  most  improperly  been  called,  and  on  the  vynfllWB  ^ 
saints  and  images,  Dr.  Faussett  takes  his  stand.     Yet,  stnage  te 
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tell,  after  admitting  the  authority  of  traditions,  as  *a  oecesiary 
principle,'  he  labours  to  shbW  imi^\M(Mlff9.  tiib  letulhu^^  chanMv 
t^stic  of  religious  apo8ta6yi;  yii»  f^Mildy  prbV&lenia4'«^ 
sixth  and  seventh  centimes ;  'ami,'  ii^'  tli^  (^fli,  Ht^iOUm^^m 
opjyositioii  of  the  Ea8teT^  EjA)^e^  (^ 
KiiddntroUed  dominion/    Tbu«^' ft^tfidi^  ii('.ti6iui^e2>^^^ 
"  V  df  v^rf  high  antiquity,  in  fird^,  of  ^  rittlitfie^VWfildh  iiwTSxK 
^  pron^nces  idolatry,  but  wb}di  tf  RoinaniBt  tMuTfi^k<(^(^nd 
tikver  could  taye  ^quirea  uneoiitroOed  Acnninidn^it  hald'dji^tetTed 


^'tincOntrdlled  dominion  of  idttbitry,  the  leading  cluuracftetistic  of 
'  r^Rlgious  apostacy  ? ' 

On  this  question,  apostofical  succession,  it  is  time  tiiat  tibetmbi!- 
Hc  should  be  well  informed.  Hiere  are  three  periods '  or  onr 
tSitc^  to  which  these  apostolicals  may  appeal-^that  of ;  the  first 
ittthMiuction  of  Christianity  into  our  ide — ^tibat  of  Ae' vidt  of 
AWin  under  the  pontificate  of  OregKifry — and  thit  Of  the 
No)mlan  conquest,  it  would  naturally  occur  to  most  mo^tbIical% 
fiiat  the  first  was  the  preferable  era;  for  the  nearer'  toe  fbdntaiii 

3ie  purer  the  stream ;  and  to  men  boasting  of  apostoliddf  sUcceSi- 
on,  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  ascend  up  to  tne.  apdstbli^'age. 
Accordingly,  we  find  some  rhtt^  itl  this  ifchool  cfontefid  'V^e- 
iftently  for  tiie  apostolic  age  as  the  period  of  tii'e  iatrOiAuctiOn  ci 
Christianity,  and  call  the  visit  of  Austin,  tho'''intf|tfdu<itiob  of 
Popery.  But  unfortunately  no  ilAortal  knows  who  introduced 
ch^ristianity  into  Britain.  That  many  difierent  persons  have  been 
ibentioned  is  a  proof  that  it  is  all  utter  uncertainty.  Lucius,  a 
British  kins^,  has  been  called  our  apostle ;  Glastonbury  points  to 
its  sacred  thorn  flowering  at  christmas,  as  a  broof  that  Josejih  of 
Ahnathea  was  the  apostie  of  our  isle ;  and  u»t,  not  least^  came 
^e  apostle  PauL  This  of  course  is  the  favourite  legend  of  the 
Ktpostolicals,  but  all  that  they  can  do  is  to  show  that  this  mity  be 
true,  which  may  be  said  of  many  another.  Woe  to' the  tqa^  wlio 
dould  bring  no  better  proof  of  his  title  to  the  estate.  Or  (ti^  p^rago^ 
trfaich  he  claims.  But  as  it  is  utterly  unknown  w£o  was  Ae  &n 
that  first  preached  Christianity  in  Britain,  he  may  Imve  bein^ivtrhat 
is  called  a  layman,  without  any  ministerial  ordinJKtiiM  at  alL 
"We  are  aware  that  some,  horrified  at  the  supposition  6f^'  li^yinan 


than  the  wholesome  words  of  our  i^!^ '  Je^us,  ]ff  the  Iij(ta  of  the 
tespited  writers,  we  appeal  to  A<^'riii.  IJ  ktid  xfc  19,  to]prove, 
that  when    <the  whole  chutch  was  icattil^;^^  J^llhulSalem, 


^i^tiejathe  apostUs'\  <theV'who4^rii'd!bers^- ii^ 
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Or  the  first  preacher  to  the  Britons  may  have  been  one  oFthosili 
who,  influenced  by  the  various  causes  of  dissension  recorded' in 
the  New  Testament,  withdrew  from  the  congregadmi  oF  wiiich 
he  was  a  member,  cut  himself  oflF  from  the  onitv  of  the  cbar^ 
and  yet,  believing  Christianity  true,  brought  with  him,  not  only 
that  knowledge  which  he  orally  conununicated  to  us,  but  stfibe 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  would  correct  aifr 
errors  of  his  own.  A  parallel  to  this  is  well  known  to  have  occokra 
in  the  case  of  the  Nestorians,  who  separated  from  what  vr^  tellea 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  became  active  missionaries  in  ft'i 
East.  What  madness  has  seized  men,  that  they  delight  to  hang'dkei^ 
souls  upon  a  hair?  For  what  else  arc  tney  doing  who 'make 
their  salvation  depend  on  certain  rites,  whose  validity  deppri^xxl 
certain  men,  who  trace  their  priesthood  to  the  Apostles,  out  Whqi 
when  put  to  the  proof,  are  at  fault  at  the  very  first  step? 

But  Austin,  being  well  known  in  historj^,  is  preferred  by  son* 
to  the  anonymous  Apostle  of  an  earlier  era.  Do  they  ti^kL 
then,  to  give  up  all  the  British  Christians  who  lived  and  dieili 
before  the  monk  set  his  foot  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  to  the  un^i- 
nanted  mercies  of  God?  Or  do  they  assert  that  Austin  aiiiliil^ 
monks  re-ordained  all  the  British  Clergy,  or  at  least '  all  die 
bishops?  We  know  that,  while  Rome  pushed  her  mission  to  the 
pagan  Saxons^  the  Britons  resisted  her  proud  claims,  and  receded 
from  hor  contact ;  and  where  is  the  pnest  who  can  tell  wbeth^ 
his  orders  have  come  to  him  pure  from  the  Vatican,  or  have  9le^' 
cended  from  the  possibly  schismatic  or  laic,  and  certainly'tm^ 
known  source  that  preceded  the  visit  of  Austin?  He  that  lan 
solve  this  riddle  shall  be,  not  merely  our  QCdippu^,  but  our 
great  Apollo. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  era  which  deimnd^  Ae 
anxious  attention  of  our  apostolicals — that  of  the  Nonhhh'C^aH 
quest.  To  our  shame  it  may  be  proved,  that  none  of  our  histo- 
rians have  so  ably  developed  this  event  in  our  history  &s  ihA 
French  writer  Thierry.  But  we  all  know  that  William  delugert 
the  church  as  well  as  the  state  with  his  Normans.  "  Voe  vicOT** 
was  his  cry.  The  most  atrocious  means  were  employed  to 
substitute  a  French  for  a  British,  or  rather  a  Norman  for  t 
Saxon  hierarchy.  In  this  conflict,  a  shepherd  was  ofteh  oustec! 
by  a  wolf,  and  the  bishop  dejnre  was  superseded  by  thebhflafe 
dejacto.  With  whom  then  did  the  succession  rest'/  Did  nn|^t 
constitute  right  ?  But  the  whole  tribe  of  the  contineht&l  iMoits 
in  communion  with  Rome,  are  smitten  by  Dr.  Fau8sett,'|i^tllfittip 
anathema  pronounced  on  idolatry,  that  *  they  shall  not  ehter.l 
'  kina^dom  of  heaven.'  For  he  traces  up  *  the  un6ote(rdl 
'  doiniiiiori  of  Idolatry'  to  a  period  prior  to  that  in  Whidh  *t'Witt 
inundated  by  priests  and  bishops  from  France.  As  thl^'^i^^hi' 
last  importation,  and  the  article  was  forced  upon  the  market  by 
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the  iron  hand  of  a  conqueror,  the  Established  Clergy  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  event,  as  vitally  aJBfecting  their  succession..         * 

We  pass  over  the  ricketty  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  befsause 
tlie  breach  in  the  succession  may  be  supposed  by  Mr.  Froude  to 
have  been  healed,  when  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
reconciled  the  nation  to  the  See  of  Rome.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  apostacy  under  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  subsequent 
changes  down  to  the  deprivation  of  the  Non-juring  bishops? 
Never  was  there  a  more  entangled  web  than  this  boasted  apos- 
tolic succession.  Well  might  Mr.  Froude  fly  to  the  infallibility 
of  Rome;  for  nothing  short  of  this  could  quiet  the  conscience 
that  seeks  repose  in  sacraments  administered  by  this  boasted 
apostolical  priesthood. 

But  Dr.  Faussett  protests  against  this  section  of  his  own 
church,  as  well  as  against  the  evangelicals  and  the  schismatic 
dissenters,  regarding  as  true  churchmen  none  but  those  who  are 
nearer  to  Rome,  than  the  evangelicals,  and  farther  from  it  than 
the  Froudeites,  or  Puseyites.  Are  these  alone  the  church  of 
England  ?  What  a  minute  fraction  of  Christendom !  You  may 
put  tlieir  church  in  a  nut-shell.  The  greater  part  of  the  laity  do 
not  know  whether  they  belong  to  it  or  not. 

It  will,  however,  be  said  by  some,  tliat  though  these  Faussettiteg 
are  the  eiite^  the  Church  of  England  is  a  genus,  consisting  of  all 
who  are  neitlier  protestant  nor  catholic  dissenters,  and  iucludine 
several  species.  I'hese  are,  beginning  at  one  extreme,  and  end- 
ing at  the  opposite,  the  following : — 

I.  The  dissenting  or  mcthodistic  churchmen. 

This  was  formerly  a  much  larger  class  than  it  is  at  present ; 
but,  though  now  diminished,  it  is  not  yet  extinct.  They  are  lovers 
of  good  men  under  every  name,  rejoicing  in  activity  and  useful- 
ness, meeting  cordially  with  the  Dissenters  and  Methodists,  no 
longer  as  formerly,  indeed,  preaching  for  them,  but  lamenting 
with  Baptist  Noel,  that  this  fraternal  interchange  of  service  i» 
forbidden  by  episcopal  authority.  A  few  of  the  clergy  of  this 
class  would  much  rather  see  in  their  pulpits,  some  iMssenters, 
than  many  of  their  own  church,  and  think  tlie  dissenting  sacra^ 
ment  as  valid  as  their  own  ;  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  others, 
at  the  opposite  extreme,  hate  and  despise  this  portion  of  their  own 
brethren,  more  than  Dissenters  or  Methodists.  There  lately 
were,  if  there  are  not  now,  lay  preachers  in  tliis  section,  who 
without  scruple  officiate  in  the  villages  for  those  who  are  not 
within  the  established  pale. 

II.  The  evangelical  churchmen.    • 

This  and  tlie  preceding  sect,  were  originally  identified,  but  are 
now  very  distinctly  and  rather  widely  separated ;  for  while  the 
foriper  party  have   no   fondness  for  the  trammels  of  their  own 
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church,  many  who  agree  with  theiil  ia  .dpetiiiia  aiid  .i|tl%M 
spirit,  strive  to  be  as  hkh  Chunshmen  as  ea— doiif c, will  ftoaiifc 
and  indulge  in  a  kind  orpreaching which  ahodfli  tkair ^owtetpiaHi 
hearers  as  very  little  better  tlian  that  of  tbe'WiOffldl]^/  ~ 
But  even  witLin  this  circle,  there  is  anytUilg  iHUliidifi 
for  some  have  so  much  fire  as  expands  their  heartaand 
to  burst  the  shackle ;  while  others  have  so  nocfa'  «icy 
and  policy  as  to  damjp  tlieir  zeal,  if  not  to  quench  tbeir'Tilalfirak 

IIL  The  Calvinistic  Churchmen.  ■   •-    ii  .f^if,!<<; 

These  are  not  only  satisfied  that' the  articles  of  tbe'EiliUHt 
ment  are  Calvinistic,  but  tliey  say,  'if  they  are  notp*  iheif  oil^t 

<  to  be  ;  for  thb  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  we  cot^d  Mitbt 

<  Churchmen  at  all,  if  we  did  not  I>elieve  that  the  17Ui  Afftiole  «bs 
intended  to  teach  election/  This  party  agree  with  thielilMblDgy 
of  the  spreat  mass  of  the  Evangelical  Dissenters ;  thougli^Jar  w£it 
of  a  Geological  education,  Calvinism  is  aeldwa  judicidtfy 
preached  in  the  Church  of  England.  Lady  Huntingdon  •^heasW 
and  increased  this  band  of  Churchmen.  ,  r.,'-ui' 

IV.  Antinomian  Churchmen.  >'   .1/ 
Dr.  Hawker,  of  Plymouth,  may  be  rmrded  aa  Aeir  tfpt\ 

and  when  the  coal-heaver  of  Gray's-Inn-uine  waS'  called  Mthk* 
great  account,  many  of  his  disciples  took  refuge  in  ikiM  eactiJurf 
the  Ej»tablished  Church.  Mr»  Vaughan,  of  Leioeatei^)  WRiiiiihP 
ther  in  this  course  than  almost  any  other  man;  bitti^iaaMiB^ 
Antinomian  Churchman  makes  his  bearens  antiniMtiiiiBii^  wMlfeit 
being  compellcni  to  eat  the  bitter  fniitinfhin  nHffii'lnBnininMi 
Disiienting  pastor  must  expect  to  do^  if  he  Hinnrininateii  thoat 
principles.  :  d^;  /i  ••;  a  ^ 

V.  'i'he  Arminian  Churchmen.  .  'i   vl  v!!-' 
The  Calvinistic  class  look  towards  WhitefieldandtlieiTdMivii^ 

de ;  but  the  Arminians  turn  to  Wesley  and  the  FoUndayim  Sh 
differences  between  these  two  distinguished  men»  nade  tea  '  ~~ 
abroad,  where  they  formed  two  dissenting  parties;  bittn 
tion  as  real,  within  the  endowed  pale,  escaped  pofalie 
The  Christian  Oi>server  has,  at  one  time,  been  onder  the 
ence  of  one  of  tliesc  parties,  and  at  another,  under  tlMH  ef .tha 
opposite.  ..  1  », 

VI.  The  Orthodox  Churchmen.  ■   i    .  ..'    i*. 
Orthodoxy  among  Dissenters  means  evangelical  tnrili;  I  bfeKia 

the  Establishment,  it  means  almost  anything  bnicelmgdiid 
truth.  Here,  however,  we  might  make  aaulPdiviaai^iflrMiit 
go  so  near  to  the  Evangelical  clergy  as  to  be  miatalnii  fynlhiin 
while  others  go  as  Air  to  the  opposite  extreme  at  }ttfl6titi^(^ 
generation,  and  the  o;9auc;yierateiii  efpopeiy.  .-^i:!-!   Am*]v' 

VII.  Milienarian Churchmen.  *    -T.iit  iiu{i  ^I'vn'^ 
These  are  at  present  borne  upon  a  spring.  tiJejaad art  aatf 
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I  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  Christ  to  reign  bodily  on  the  earth, 
i  or  in  the  air,  we  know  not  which,  that  Mm  is,  with  them,  *the 
f  *  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,*  with  which  they  threaten  to  preach 
»    themselves  and  their  hearers  mad. 

VI I L  Irvingite  Churchmen. 
I  When  the  tongues  prevailed  at  Newman  Street,  they  began  to 
I  speak  witliin  the  estiiblished  pale ;  but,  being  silenced  by  autho- 
I  rity,  this  claRS  was  kept  low.  Now,  however,  that  Irvingism  is  not 
identified  with  strange  voices,  it  is  more  freely  cherished  iii  the 
I    EstabliMhed  Church. 

'IX.  Swedenborgian  Churchmen. 

A  clergyman  of  Manchester  was  the  chief  propi^tor  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  which  still  boasts  of  many  disciples  in 
tke  Church  of  England. 

X.  Southcotian  Churchman. 

We  have  ourselves  been  called  to  combat  with  such  anomalies, 
and,  in  other  instances,  we  know  that  episcopal  orders  have  been 
employed  to  give  weight  to  the  pitiable  revelations  of  Joanna. 

XI.  Socinian  churchmen. 

It  is  well-known  that  a  grand  effort  was  made  by  this  party  to 
obtain  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  swearing  to  Trinitarian 
creeds  and  articles;  but,  though  they  failed,  few  were  honest 
enough  to  quit  their  livings ;  and  in  high  places,  even  in  cathedrals,' 
Sociiiianism  has  been  the  favorite  creed. 
XIL  Worldly  churchmen. 

Many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  care  nothing  about  the  dis- 
tinctions wc  have  mentioned ;    but  look  upon  the  State  Church 
as  a  very  good  way  of  keeping  men  in  order,  of  providing  gen- 
teelly for  the  younger  sons  of  good  fiamilies,  and  thus  making 
religion  respectable.     The   clergy  of  this  class  would  say,  wich 
^  OTeat  nonchalance^    *  I  never  trouble  myself,  or  my  hearers,  aboat 
[  doctrines ;  but  endeavour  to  make  my  parishioners  good  husbands 
'  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  neighbours 
'  and  subjects,  and  then  tell  them,  God  is  very  merciful,  and  M 
■^  doubt  they  will  be  saved.'     These  preachers  purchase  at  a  book- 
'  stall,  sermons  which  they  never  read  till  they  enter  the  pulpit ; 
-'  and  think  that  hunting  and  horse-racing,  theatres  and  cards,  are 
very  good  Christian  amusements. 
XIII.  Popish  churchmen. 
^       In  our  haste  to  reach  these,  we  have  passed  by  some  parties, 
-  rather  than  strive  to  bring  up  the  number  of  sects  to  a  hundred 
f  and  -  one,  as   some  have    done  with  regard  to   the  Dissenters* 
I  Tke  *  Oxford  Tracts '  may  be  regarded  as  Uie  manifesto  of  the 
I  Popish   class.     The  mere  tyro  in  British  ecclesiastical  history 
knows,  that  there  was  a  large  and  influential  body,  of  iHir  clergy 
whose  first  wish  was  to  have  no  refonmation  at  all;  and  their 
second,  to  have  as  little  as  possible.      These  took  a  midway  station 
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under  Henry  VIII. ;  reluctantly  went  fsrtlier  with  Edward  VI.i 
returned  readily  to  Rome  under  Mary ;  and  went  bock  sulkily  t» 
the  Iialf-way  house,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Tbe  *  iMOff 
'and  CatecliiHm'  of  the  Kstablishment  show  the  inStieace  of  tim 
party,  which  has  always  struftgled  a^inst  tlie  Protestant  tendeiwe* 
of  the  better  portion  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  accu^atNU 
of  the  Puritans  have  been  repelled  as  calumnies ;  but  a  mon 
honest  spirit  is  sprinf^ng  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  papi&tiL-sl  putft 
which  justifies  all  that  uas  been  Baid  and  done  by  those  who  re- 
garded the  Chureh  of  England  as  not  sufficiently  reformed  b>b« 
thoroughly  Protestant.  The  extracts  which  Dr.  FausseU  he 
given  in  an  appendix,  show  that  it  was  not  witliout  reason,  tiai 
he  preached  at  Oxford,  a.  sermon,  '  OU  the  revival  of  popeiv/ 
witliin  his  own  church.  We  have  not  room  for  these,  bnt  (^ 
following  from  the  <  Kemains '  of  Mt.  Froude  may  suffice  to  pu 
our  readers  in  poasesuon  of  the  secret. 


'  You  will  be  shocked  at  my  avoivnl,  that  I  am  every  day  beoomii^ ' 
less  and  less  loyal  son  of  the  reformation.  It  appears  to  nii-  pkb.  Ili. 
in  all  matters  which  seem  to  us  indifTerent,  or  even  doubtful,  rr 
should  cimfurm  our  practices  to  those  of  the  church  ^v1uc'h  has  jiW^nrd 
its  triiditionary  practices  unbroken.  We  cannot  knnw  abnui  nr 
seemingly  indifferent  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  tbnt  it  it  it'll  t 
dcTeli>pmrnt  of  the  npostolic  »|Sof,  andit  is  to  no  purpose  to  uy,  that  *> 
con  find  no  priMif  of  it  in  the  witness  of  the  six  first  eenturie«— the*  mn* 
find  a  disproof  if  tliey  would  do  anything' — 'i  think  paiple  ate  i^Mi*- 
cious  n-ho  talk  against  the  Roman  Catholics  for  wonhippinir  saiw**^ 
honouring  the  virgin  and  images,  &c.  These  thing»,inayi  iwtiMC.'* 
idolatrous  :  1  cannot  make  up  my  mind  about  it/ — '  P.  caJlud  at  ^ 
papal  Fnitestaiit  Church,  in  which  he  proved  a  dODlilie  igaanac^* 
we  are  Catholics  H'ithout  the  popery,  and  Church  of  Engkiol  W 
without  the  protestantism.' — 'The  more  I  think  over  iJui  iic  "' 
yours  ubuut  ri^rdiiig  our  present  communhm  service,  ;> . 
mcut  OH  till-  dmrcb,  and  taking  it  us  the  crumbs  fron 


table,  thu  more  I  an)  struck  with  itii  fitni'ss  to  be  dwelt  i 


to  check  the  intrusion  of  irreverent  thoughts,  without  lu  l; 
terfcriiig  with  one's  just  indignation.' — 'Your  tramptTT  j.rjarpi' 
alwut  scripture  being  the  sole  rule  of  fiiith  in  fundameatnh  (1  w««* 
the  word)  is  but  a  mutilated  edition  without  the  breadth  otfd  aniMB 
character  of  the  original.  '  Really,  I  hate  the  refiormatiMi  lai  *■ 
reformers'more  and  more,  and  havonlmmt  made  up  ny  ntiMd.  Aati^ 
mtionalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  in  the  -4"''^**^':r^caf  tberersh*!^' 
'  Why  do  you  praise  Itidley  ?  Do  yo[i  know  sutficieBft  ^wml  Jlm^^ 
to  counterbalance  the  fiict,  that  hi-  » as  the  nwuainb.-  aJ  C<««**- 
Peter  Martyr,  and  B«7*  ?'— '  1  wi.ii  vi.n  could  gel  to  Itouw  «ui«»to< 

of  S,  Olid   W.  (Snuthey  and  Wordsworth)  and  u ^uiiuitnW 

Hn.Mihoniae  tli^m-    Jlowia  it  we  are  so  much  in  mi;       Ktlaurolf 
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autbofS  in  which  h«  pwgogqa  ife  Tr^cnrirrthi  matiSi^iim  ^mdn  ^ 
#|}M8te  the  Dissenters*      ■'  *    :t,  t» ■,')'..;-..•*  .-,,.  .>-.>•♦'/>;■'/- titwf  >• 

But  while  the  Professor  sbows^  by  4  passage  firoib^^FrtaHsh 
leoilc,  that  Rome  is  exulting  m  ihe  xnareli  of  affiuiis  atiOxBowlf 
what  are  our  Protestant  bishops  about?  '  Their  saperintciid^iice 
atfd'  authority  are  Taunted  as  essential  to  the  prescrvatikin  ef 'the 
iA^vgy  from  erratic  movements;  but  these  are  -  demnmeed .  and 
OTiposed  from  various  quarters^  before  we  hear  any  thungifirom 
ttoae  who  are  placed  on  high,  and  supported  at' an  tnunbacf^ 
expense,  to  see  that  the  madineryof  tne  church  shall  \iMitt<g^ 
wrong- 
Such  is  the  efficacy  of  actoof  aniforttity^  litui^caforartjiclal 
eMaUished  by  law,  diocesan  biehope  and  eecletiastical  oMM&i 
Smch  schisms  there  are  within  that  ehuteh,  which  daDODOCWi 
all  without  as  schismatic.    Dr.  Fansset  exposes  Mk  -FMiidaVi 
schemes  for  introducing  monks,  in  order  to  dieck  die  progress  of 
dissent;  and  there  are  churchmen  who,  shodced  with  miatpro* 
jMts^,  say,   'if  it  must  come  to  this,  git^  itte  dissbht*^' '  It i% 
l^jleedp  surprising  that  the  parly  which  denOiin<^  n^^ 'WdrttL 
—^oycinents,  as  an  imitation  of  the  long  parliamefat,'  di&ys'tictt'lse)^ 

lAuds  axj^'Cc^ins  of  that  d^^ 


^t,.  w  imitating  the  ^,        ...  ^tnnrun     -^ 

.,  -  I'V/ery  thing  that  formerly  vx4te4  .tlje  i^Bple  .iiatjflfi"f[g^ 
SiBtabiished  Church.  It  (b9>  JF^oud^...p^.,f.^lieyiJ^^^ 
j^rerail,)tbey  would  drive  the  more  Protent»9t;,f:I|^6kff^^f)^  jl;^ 
TimiMof  dissent,  and  would  still  fell  torecQmA9:tlx^v^9\y^,.tli^ 
fllome,  *  which  would  never  be  driven  frcMU  its  loity  nmxim,.fdiit 
^^^tiaiemtome  over  to  us :  we  shall  never  go  over  to  tbenife'  =  t  .•:. 
'-'Already  the  less  papistical  party  whira  Dn  Fausiettespoasas 
Kas'^'smhra  against  itself  the  Wesleyaa  polemic,  andsboti^iit^ 
ilir^'tvbo  thought  to  cajole  the  methoditts  into  the  •bss<to>of  tfaa 
^t^blishnlent  md  not  know  them.  The  Work  aHhich  gtitidknl^^tle 
]^d  of  this  article  is  written  neither  on  tU«  piitici)^«^  oT'tte 
l^eoters,  who  think  that  the  polity  dfi  well  as  ''tii^"  M 
*pgy  of  the  Christian  church  is  prescribed  in  the  •Ne^^^'Trel 
l^nt;'  nor  on  the  principles  of  the  establishment,  {»  i^^/^  ,i^^ 
l^piscopal  church.  It  is  moderate  enou^^h  for  a  midwa2y;,^'an|'%]^] 
afyere  enough  for  one  who  was  expected  to  throw  las  wfe^4  HI ' 
idbe  scale  of  the  church  when  it  threatened  to  kii^  th^  ]>es^»^^. 
I^owel  shows  that  the  inspired  writers  giv^  nq  ^uppi^rl^^tifi^,^  _ 
diureh  daims,  and  that  the  earliest  fiuhers  prove  tbeT^-inm.no 
•wig^al  difFerenoe  between  bisbopa  and  presbytersi  Hsiiexpdsea 
tfM^;  Ability  of  the  Popish  ordinations- of  Eiiglisk^biHihapaVAnd 
jtflMiicittstrates  the  true  apostolieri  tsttccOsriob,' whia]|'>ia'tlHKtj'af 
Ak^triiie  and  spirit.  As  a  Weslfeyati;'  b»<fia«liratly  Uladeft  to 
Ki/cimHiip  U6bef*s  idek  ^  a  Mshbij^  tti'^j^'mtA^fM^^'j^  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  superintendent  m^ffldllSli^pri^tth&r,  who*  was 
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originally  called  the  assistant  preacher,  because  he  assisted  John 
Wesley.  Such  a  diocesan  episcopacy,  Mr.  Powel,  oFcoarBe,  thinks 
lawful,  provided  it  can  be  guarded  against  the  assumption  of  a 
divine  right 

^  Scriptural  episcopacy  is  strictly  the  feeding  and  governing  of  the 
flock  ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  governing  ministers.  Every  true 
minister  i^  a  Scriptural  Bishop. 

'  Scriptural  Church  polity,  as  appears  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  by  the  duty  of  doing  all  to  edifi- 
cation, a  ^ivs  of  and  countensinces  such  prudential  arrangements  amongst 
the  ministers,  as  that  some  should  have  more  eminenity  the  office  of 
governing  in  the  church,  presiding  in  the  councils  of  ministers,  fitc. 
and  that  others  should  more  particularly  labor  as  evangeHstSjas  vagton, 
as  doctors,  or  teachers ;  others  as  apostles,  or  missionaries.  This  ar- 
rangement must  never  interfere  with  the  principle,  that  the  act  of 
every  true  minister,  in  preaching,  baptizing,  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  ordaining  to  the  ministry,  or  governing  the  church,  is^ 
by  divine  right,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  minister.  A  suptrm^ 
tendency  thus  restricted  and  guarded,  is  not  anti-scriptural.  It  yiolfttea 
no  law  laid  down  there.  It  is  recommended  by  the  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  scriptural  tyranny  can  be  exerdaed  :by  it. 
It  promotes  order,  union,  strength,  and  the  edification  of  the  whole^ 
Call  it  episcopacy  if  you  please.  The  name  is  not  very  important,  oolj 
define  the  things  I  think  the  name  episcopacy  is  not  to  be  commeniled, 
because  by  episcopus  or.  bishop,  the  Scriptures  never  mean  a  superin- 
tendent of  ministers,  h\xi  only  o£  the  Jiock  ;  and,  because,  the  useoT^ihe 
word  in  ecclesiastical  writers  has  become  ambiguous ;  and  will'  al^Aravs 
leave  room  for  cavilling,  and  pretences  to  Ecclesiastical  tyranjiy.  '  It  is 
against  the  strictest  rules  of  right  reason  designedly  to  put  an  mrMgne^s 
word  into  a  definition ;  the  man  that  does  it  is  a  knave. 

'Episcopacy  in  the  Church  of  England,  viewed  as  the  reformers vien^d 
it,  was  in  other  words,  a  superintendency,  of  nomore  than  human  amhoritr, 
designed  for  the  order,  edification,  and  goodgovemment  of  the  ektirch; 
iklahlished  on  principle,  that  all  ministers  by  divine  right  are  equal.  Ail 
her  ministers,  who  are  qualified  by  piety,  talents,  and  divine  knowled^; 
by  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  moving  them  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry ;  and  who  are  solemnly  set  apart  to  it,  according  to  the  usages 
of  that  church,  are  true  ministers  of  Christ.  But  every  wicked  man,  in 
this  or  any  other  church,  every  unconverted  man,  however  set  apart,  is 

a  wolf,  is  a  hireling,  a  thief,  and  a  robber  in  the  church. The 

attempt  to  claim  authority  for  bishops,  as  an  order,  by  divine  rigilt^ 
above  that  of  other  ministers,  either  in  that  church,  or  out  of  that  churcbt 
is  to  declare  war  against  the  drnine  right  of  all  tnte  mitiisters  sjnA 
against  the  peace  and  security  of  every  Christian  Church.  The  advt- 
cates  of  these  claims  aore  the  sc^inmntics,  or  causers  of  division.  Thej 
should  be  marked  and  shunned  by  every  friend  to  the  peace  of  the 
ehuifeh.  The  man  who  aids  them,  or  who  wishes  them  God's  speed 
becomes  a  partaker  of  their  sin,  and  an  enemy  to  the  peace  oTtBe 
diureh.' 
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The  following  passage  is  very  significant,  as  coming  from  one 
who  recognises  superintendent  ministers  in  his  own  communion. 

'  Antichrist  came  into  the  church  by  an  unguarded  use  of  minis- 
teriiil  superiutendency.  The  common  appellation  of  bishops,  says 
Beza,  was  that  of  minister,  till,  for  the  sake  of  government,  one 
minister  was  placed  over  others,  and  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
uame  of  bishop.  Justin  Martyr  calls  him  the  president.  From  this, 
the  devil  ])laccd,  first,  the  foundation  of  tyranny  in  the  church, 
bringing  in  the  notion  that  the  whole  government  of  the  church  was, 
together  with  the  name,  given  into  the  hands  of  one  person.  The  scheme 
went  on,  from  the  bisliop  to  the  metropolitan — from  metropolitans  to 
patriarchs.  Lastly  the  l?ope  claims  to  be  universal  bishop,  Lord  over 
the  whole  church,  and  to  sit  a^  God  in  the  temple  of  God.' 

In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Powel  attacks  Dr.  Hook's  &mous 
sermon,  before  the  queen.  It  is  entitled,  *  Hear  the  church,' 
which  is  a  counterpart  to  a  text  that  has  been  imputed  to 
a  fenatic;  *top  not  come  down.'  This  latter  perversion  of 
scripture,  though  more  gross,  is  formed  on  the  same  model  as 
Dr.  Hook's  text.  Favorite  as  it  is  witli  the  church  of  Rome,  it 
shows  the  trutli  of  the  remark,  that  the  catholics  quota  ■  the 
scriptures  like  men  who  know  their  hearers  are  not  allowed  to 
tean  and  judge  of  them  for  themselves.  Dr.  Hook's  hearers 
pnMght  suppose  that  his  text  stood  fn  the  *T<ew  Teirtainent '  in  the 
form  of  a  command ;  but  our  readers  know  that  he  has  violated 
good  taste,  by  taking  the  words  out  of  their  connexion,  which  is, 

*  if  the  offending  brother    refuse  to    hear  tlie  church  to  whom 

*  you  tell  the  offence  he  has  committed ;  let  him  be  to  you 
^  )M  a  heathen.'  With  this  affront  to  his  distinguished  audience, 
contained  in  his  very  text,  the  Dr.  has  associated  another,  in  the 
flippant^  vulgsir  sort  of  argument  by  illustration,  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, to  show,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  tlie  same  as  the. old 
Church  of  Home  in  England,  ^just  as  a  man  remains  the  same,  after 

*  he  has  washed  his  face,  as  he  was  before.' 

I>  not  this  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  a  queen  ? 

Who  can  wonder  that  it  should  be  presumed  he  was  told  never 
to  ])reaeli  before  the  Queen  again?  But  as  tliat  is  now  contra- 
dicted ;  wo  must  give  our  virgin  queen  credit  for  more  forbearance 
than  wa*i  shown  by  another  virgin  Queen,  who  cried  out  from  her 
p^w  to  the  preacher,  *  desist  from;that  ungodly  digression,  and  go 
f  on  with  your  text.'  Mr.  Powell  attacks  this  elegant  simile  of 
W^ishing  the  face,  and  shows  that  the  washing  must  Iiave  been 
with  dirty  water,  if  the  churches  remain  the  same.  But  he  clearly 
proves,  that  such  is  the  '  contradiction  between  the  two,  that  the 
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*  Ur.'s  position  is  a  mere  fallacy,  involving  the  real  absurdity  that 

*  two  religious  societies,  whose  peculiar  doctrines  and  discipline  con- 

*  tradict  each  other,  are  one  and  the  same ;  so  that  black  is  wliite." 
Mr.  Powel  concludes,  that  '  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Eng-landto 

*  those  church  endowments  which  existed  before  the  reforwiation  is 

*  merely  statute  right.  The  parliament  has  as  much  power  to  alien- 

*  iate  as  to  appropriate.  If  the  church  of  England  has  a  righteous 

*  claim  to  those  endowments,  any  other  church  might,  by  another 

*  statute,  have  an  equally  righteous  claim  to  them.* 

All  this  from  one  of  those  whom  bishops  have  lately  been  court- 
ing, and  coaxing,  and  claiming  as  their  own  dear  children  !  It  ii 
mauifest,  indeed,  that  the  author  belongs  not  to  the  class  whieb 
opposes  to  the  divine  right  of  prelacy,  the  divine  right  of  congre- 
gational episcopacy ;  but  he  would  be  thought  by  this  latter  party 
to  be  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  the  former  is  very 
likely  to  be  called  '  a  political  Dissenter.*  To  call  him  by  this 
odious  name,  would  be  more  easy  than  to  answer  his  book,  which 
the  apostolicals  are  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  attempt 
To  grapple  fairly  with  his  arguments,  would  take  tlie  whole 
coterie,  seven  years.  But  they  are  more  likely  to  pass  it  by  un- 
noticed, or  despatch  it  with  a  dignified  sneer;  *for  the  children  of 

*  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 

*  light.'  They  who  have  nothing  but  the  Bible  to  rest  upon, 
may  feel  themselves  obliged  to  grapple  with  texts  ;  but  they  who 
trace  their  succession  through  those  monsters  of  wickedness,  the 
popes,  up  to  the  apostles,  disclaim  the  vulgar  mctliodisticai  road  of 
proofs  from  holy  writ,  whose  insufficiency  they  prudently  main- 
tain. 

We,  however,  sliould  have  preferred  a  more  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  scriptural  argument,  than  Mr.  Powel  has  adopted.  It 
would,  be  profitable  for  the  church  of  God,  and  safe  for  the  souls 
of  men,  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  conviction — that  a 
Christian  might  have  studied  the  *  New  Testament,*  through  a 
long  life,  committed  every  text  to  memory,  and  examined  the 
import  and  connexion  of  every  word ;  and,  yet,  never  once  have 
thought  of  this  figment  of  jipostoHcal  succession  by  diocesan 
bishops.  In  fact,  if  his  religious  notions  had  been  derived 
eolely  from  the  scriptures,  he  never  would  have  thought  of  that 
which  some  men  make  essential  to  salvation.  Shade  of  Chilfinjr- 
worth  !  whither  has  fled  thy  maxim,  *  The  Bible  alone  is  the  refi- 
'  gion  of  Protestants  T 

If  the  Oxford  writers  of  tracts  deny  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, Dr,  Faiissett  joins  them  in  contending  for  the  iiecessitv  of 
tradition,  by  whicli  they  deliver  themselves  over,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  Pope,  who  solemnly  deprived  of  her  throne,  and 
cursed  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  author  and  hojiti  f)f  that  church  to 
which  th^  belong.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  party  to  de- 
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nounce  Dissenters,  as  in  league  with  infidels,  though,  when  a 
clergyman  became  the  ^deviVs  chaplain,'  it  was  not  one  of  his 
partners  in  episcopal  ordination,  but  a  Dissenter  who  met  him  in 
single  combat,  and  put  his  party  down ;  and,  now,  there  is  no  body 
of  people  that  is  so  notoriously  giving  up  Christianity  to  the 
8corn  of  the  infidel,  as  that  which  is  contending  for  the  exclusive 
validity  of  Christian  orders  and  sacraments,  derived  through 
the  Church  of  Rome.  If  we  could  suppose  that  this  alone, 
is  genuine  Christian  religion,  this  which  recognises  the  popes  and 
bishops  of  the  corrupt  ages,  as  the  authorised  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  channels  of  mercy  to  mankind — a  rational  man  has  a  right 
to  deny  tliat  this  religion  could  come  from  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world.  Miracles  could  not  prove  it.  God  himself  taught  his 
ancient  church,  that  the  moral  was  above  the  physical  evidence. 
If  a  man  wrought  signs  and  wonders  to  induce  others  to  worship 
idols,  they  were  to  stone  him  to  death.  The  moral  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  gives  him  a  higher  claim  on  our  reception  than  all  the 
splendour  of  his  miracles.  For  the  whole  force  of  the  miracles 
rests  on  a  moral  principle — that  the  holy  God,  who  is  truth  and 
no  lie,  would  not  employ  his  power  to  bear  witness  to  an  impostor 
and  palm  on  us  a  delusion.  But  the  apostolical  succession  tlirough 
the  Roman  monsters,  gives  the  lie  to  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and  renders  the  highest  evidence  of  Christianity  null  and  void. 

Jesus  Christ,  however,  declares,  that  he  will,  at  the  last  day, 
say  to  the  workers  of  iniquity,  *  I  never  knew  you  !'  What ! 
never  knew  the  men  who  were  his  only  genuine  ministers !  Never 
knew  the  true  shepherds  and  bishops  of  souls  !  Never  knew  the 
only  moil  whom  he  empowered  to  give  the  true  sacraments  on 
which  tlie  salvation  of  his  people  depended  !  He  must  have  known 
and  acknowledged  them,  if  he  owned  any  of  his  flock;  for  the 
acceptiuice  of  the  poor  sheep  depended  upon  the  recognition  of 
these  as  the  true  shepherds !  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  the 
judge  will  not  own  the  workers  of  iniquity  in  that  day  ;  for  he  will 
<lechire,  '  I  never  knew  you.'  With  all  those  who  regard  the 
word  of  Christ  as  firmer  than  the  pillars  of  heaven,  this  sentence 
is  quite  enough  to  shiver  to  atoms  the  boasted  chain  of  suoces- 
sion  through  monsters  of  iniquity,  to  grind  it  to  powder  and 
scatter  it  to  the  winds. 

The  creation  of  an  order  of  priests  between  bishops  and  deacons,  is 
another  brand  of  infamy  on  the  whole  anti-christian  confederacy. 
It  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  epistle  to  the  '  Hebrews,' and  is  without  a 
shadow  of  support  from  the  *  New  Testament,'  which  knows  no 
priests  among  Christians,  (who  are  themselves  a  royal  priesthood,) 
but  Jesus  Christ  the  apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  prdfelSsion, 
tlirough  whom  we  all  equally  draw  nigh  to  God.  If  by  priest, 
they  mean  nothing  but  presbyter,  why  do  they  not  say  so  ?    Do 
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tbey  not  know,  that  pri«8t  iftno  real  tftntelatidA'bf  imwi  Ir/ic^ 
/3ur£poc?  By  peraUting in  this  fatue  iree^f  t)ertuB»  ^i^ltfe^^rt^ 
tising  an  imposition  on  xnankind*  fiiit  the  |Mi|>i8h  'pavty  % 
claim  to  priestly  orders,  and  most  consistently  pveCend  to'  oJBer  w 
sacrifice  of  Christ  over  again,  by  which  they  identify  the  L*Ri% 
Supper  with  the  mass,  and  deny  that  "  Christ  has  by  one  offering 
for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified.'*  The. whole  bcbeme 
tliat  converts  Christ's  ministers  into  priests,  is  the  most  impudent 
imposture  ever  practised  upon  a  credulous  world. 

ITie  effrontery  that  would  pretend  to  supjport  these  priestly 
claims  by  an  appeal   to  Scripture,  might  provoke   to  wrath  a 
^  Moses,  the  meekest  man  upon  the  face  of  thd  earth  ;•  bm^the 
policy  of  those  who  fly  from  the  sufficiency  of  th^  ScripturesHo 
the  necessity  for  tradition,  betrays  the  fatal  secret,  that  theirptfty 
is  dearer  to  them  than  the  l^ible.     For  what  is  this  but  the  puis 
ciple  of  infidelity  ^     And  what  but  a  synagogue  of  Satim'k.ln 
church  which  is  not  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophet^  isA 
apostles,   *Jesus    Christ  himself  being  the  chief  coriler4tiim^?. 
It  is  *out  of  this  church  that  there  is  no  saU'adon/    Wheii,  tii^ 
fore,  we  see  the  efforts  of  some  men,  whether  apostojiicAtSr,  ^ 
Puseyites,  or  Jesuits,  to  draw  men  off  from  the  foundatibti  of  tfrih 
phets  and  apostles  to  traditions  and  fathers,  our  consolatiCAi.  Heslf 
the  hope  of  their  failure.   Many  who  listen  to  the  perverting  il^| 
trine  do  not  believe  it;  but  go  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  as  n  tfafj* 
had  never  been  told  that  these  alone  cannot  make  them  ^f^  &- 
salvation.  :/         ;''' ^^'^ 

Hut  no  thanks  to  the  men  who  would  pervert  souls;  iff  Iflrfy 
could;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  tendency  of  mankind  tp.tn^ 
to  rites  and  forms,  and  think  of  the  declaration  of  S^iptwf^ 
that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  r^lifejq!|i8lD|ef) 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;'  and  ^tliat  In  Ci^i^|an 
neitlier  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  unGireun)ci^9l)»i:iinl^ 
a  new  creature' — ^the  faith  thatworketh  by  love;'  we«rej4s^rmA 
for  many  of  those  who  are  led  away  by  such  as  cry  up  ourrii|M 
tolical  church  ;  they  are  likely  to  go  into  eternity  with  a  lieJB 
their  right  hand,  trusting  to  a  succession  that  is  itself  a  Ue;>  aadj} 
if  it  were  true,  has  no  power  to  save. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  desolations  of  popery,  and  see  iMnf' 
this  master-piece  of  Satan  has  done  the  work  of  ApoUydn; '  iW 
l^ostroyer,  we  cannot  read  of  its  Meadly  wound  being  hede^ 
witiiout  feeling  intensely  interested  in  Puseyism.     No'Sall^ittkp 


latiog 
popery  which  is  ready  to  offer  itself  for  adoption  at  the  present 

^•risis.  , 
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We  are  glad,  tliati  within  the  Establiahneut,  some  are  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  the  abominatioa.  that  maketh  desolate;  but  they 
who  would  do  this  successfully,  must  go  back  to  the  better  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  were:  taught  by  the  fires  of  Smithfield  to 
hate  the  Man  of  Sid. 


Art.  V.  1.  Antlquitales  Americancet  sive  Scriptores  SeptentiQuqles 
rerum  Ante^Columhianarum  in  America.     Hafnice^  4to.     1837^ 

2.  livilory  of  the  United  States,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Ameriean 
Continent.  By  Gkokgis  Bancuuft.  Third  Edition.  Boston : 
1838. 

TN  these  two  Works,  published  in  Copenhagen  and  Masaa- 
^  chusetts^  are  discussed  both  sides  of  the  curious,  and  not  unin- 
teresting questions,  whether  America  was  discovered  by  the 
Northmen  before  Columbus?  and  whether  Christians  formed 
settlemeiiis  in  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

The  American  historian  seems  to  dispose  of  these  quentioas 
spmewhat  too  summarily  in  the  negative ;  and  although  lus  work 
generally  is  written  both  with  candour,  and  with  an  ability,  that 
fully  justifies  its  success;  and  although  it  always  pliiocs  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats  in  a  clear  and  striking  light,  there  are 
grounds,  on  this  particular  point  for  doubting  the  correctness  of 
the  writer's  judgment,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  passage: 

'  The  national  pride  of  an  Icelandic  historian/  says  Mr.  Bancrpft, 
'has  claimed  for  his  ancestors  the  glory  of  having  discovered  Uie 
Western  hemisphere.  It  is  said  that  they  passed  from  their  own 
island  to  Greenland,  and  were  driven  by  adverse  winds  from  Greenland 
to  the  shores  of  Labrador  ;  that  the  voyage  was  often  repeated  ;  that 
the  cbasts  of  America  were  extensively  explored ;  and  colonies  esta- 
blished on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  N  ewf\)undland.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  these  early  adventurers  anchored  near  the  harbot'  of 
Boston,  or  in  the  bays  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  Danish  antiquaries  believe 
that  Northmen  entered  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island^  inscribed  their  ad* 
ventures  on  the  rocks  of  Taunton  Kiver,  gave  the  name  of  Viiiland  to 
the  south-east  coasts  of  New  Eii<;iand,  and  explored  the  inlets  of  eur 
country  as  ^nr  as  Carolina.  But  the  story  of  the  culonisiation  of 
America  by  Northmen,  rests  on  narratives,  mythological  in  form,  and 
obscure  in  meaning  ;  ancient,  yet  not  contemporary.  The  chief  dx)cu* 
ment  is  an  interpolation  in  the  history  of  Stnrleson,  whose  zealous 
curiosity  could  hardly  have  neglected  the  discovery  of  a  continent.* 


k4*i*W^ 


*  *  Antifjiiit.'iU's  Americanaj,  Hafniaj,  1837.     The  cliief  work.    Schoniiig's 
cd.  <A' Stiirlcson,  i.,  30^ — 325.     ThorfoDus,  Winlandia  Antiqua.    A  dc  Hum- 
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The  geographical  details  are  too  vague  to  sustain  a  conjecture ;  the 
accounts  of  the  mild  winter  and  fertile  soil^  are,  on  any  modem  hjpo- 
thesiB^  fictitious  or  exaggerated ;  the  description  of  the  native  applies 
only  to  the  Esquimaux,  inhabitants  of  the  hyperborean  regions  j  the 
remark  which  should  define  the  length  of  the  shortest  winter's  day,  \m 
received  interpretations,  adapted  to  every  latitude  from  New  York  to 
Cape  Farewell ;  and  Vinland  has  been  sought  in  all  directions,  from 
Greenland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Africa.!  The  nation  of  intrepid 
mariners^  whose  voyages  extended  beyond  Iceland,  and  beyond  Sicily, 
could  easily  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to  Labrador ;  no  clear  historic 
evidence  establishes  the  natural  probability  that  they  accomplished  the 
passage/ — Bancroft,  i.,  p.  5. 

In  dissenting  from  this  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  a  very 
high  estimation  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is  taken.  The 
two  published  volumes  of  this  Third  Edition,  of  perhaps  the  ablest 
of  the  numerous  histories  of  the  United  States,  whether  English* 
or  American,  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  But  if 
finished  as  begun,  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  valuable  of 
them  all ;  and  where  so  much  has  already  been  done  so  w^ell^  error 
upon  a  point  hitherto  obscure,  does  not  call  for  severe  criticisms. 
The  accomplished  American  biographer  of  Columbus  too  lias  ex- 
pressed die  same  opinion  ;  or  ratlier,  having  neglected  to  consult 
some  sources  of  information  upon  it,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  Wl 
into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  measuring  probabilities  by  bis  owp 
limited  information.  He  accordingly  substituted  a  well  turned 
period  for  logical  deductions,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  no 
communication  of  Europeans  with  the  Western  continent,  rea- 
sonably to  be  called  colonization,  had  ever  taken  place  before  the 
days  of  Columbus. 

*  As  far  as  authenticated  history  extends,'  says  he,  ^  liothmg  was 
known  of  terra  firma,  and  the  islands  of  the  Western  hemisptere, 
until  their  discovery  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  A  wan- 
dering bark  may  occasionally  have  lost  sight  of  the  land-marks'  of  Ae 
old  continents^  and  been  driven  by  tempests  across  the  wilderness  of 
waters^  long  before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  but  none  ever  retmrmd 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  ocean;  and  though,  from  time  to  tirne^  toaitt 
document  has  floated  to  the  old  world,  giving  to  its  wondering  inhabi- 
tants indications  of  land  far  beyond  their  watery  horizon,  yefc  mo  em 


lioldt,  £xamen  Critique,  ii.,  124,  &c.  Of  American  writers,  Wlica^onVs 
Northmen,  22 — 28;  Belknap's  Amer.  Bio"^.  i..  47 — 58;  Moulton's  New 
York,  i.,  lia— 125  ;  Owing's  Columbus,  iii.,  292— 300;  E.  Everett,  ih  N.  A. 
Keview,  xlvi.,  161— 20.* J. 

•"  Antiq.  Amcriciina%  289,201,200. 

t  The  Knfjrlish  i>ress  ha«  witliin  a  few  years  produced  two  lii^toriei;  of  th<* 
United  J:>tates,  of  varioiLS  and  great  mtJrit,  from  the  peas  of  the  Bcv.  Howard 
H  in  ton,  and  the  Grahamcs. 
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9enfui*€d  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek  that  land,  enyelopedin  mystery  and 
»eril.  Or,  if  the  legends  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct,  and 
iieir  mysterious  Vinland  were  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shore  of 
Meu'foundland,  they  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  the  New  World, 
.eading  to  no  permanent  knowledge,  and  in  a  little  time  lost  again  to 
nankind'* — Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  fame  of  Columbus,  that  so  far  from 
facts  bearing  out  this  statement,  the  daring  navigators  of  the 
North,  500  years  before  his  time,  had  not  only  sought  the  New 
World,  but  even  colonized  it ;  and  not  only  did  the  adventurers 
soon  return  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  ocean^  but  intercourse  was 
still  occasionally  kept  up  with  the  mysteriotis  Ffw/a/Mf  during  three 
centuries  after  its  discovery.  These  unquestionable  facts  seem 
indeed  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  searching  understanding  of 
Columbus.  His  inquiries  into  Nortliern  and  Western  navigation 
before  his  own  time,  have  been  too  lightly  passed  over  by  all  his 
biographers.  He  certainly  visited  Iceland;  and  it  is  iar  from 
improbable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  westward  voyages 
from  that  country  and  from  Greenland.  Mr.  Irving  should  have 
afforded  us  the  advantiige  of  his  industry  upon  this  topic.  He  is 
(he  less  excusable  as  he  professedly  examines  the  subject  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Northmen  in  the  West;  and  Dr.  Forster's  History 
of  those  voyages  was  a  book  to  be  found  in  every  good  library. 
Xhc  Manuscripts  now  published  in  Copenhagen  contain  a  most 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  Forster's  opinions,  and  dd  honor  to 
bis  sagacity. 

Crantz,  the  pious  old  historian  of  Greenland,  liad  learnedly 
opened  the  way  to  a  portion  of  the  truth  almost  a  century  ago. 
*Tlie  first  discovery  of  North  America,'  says  he,  *is  ascribed  to 

*  the  Greenland-Norwegians;  and  tliis  piece  of  history  is  too  sin- 
*gular,  authtoo  little  known  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.     It  is 

*  related  at  length  by  Mallet,*  and  Pontoppidan,t  from  Amgrim, 

*  Jonas,  and  'J'orfoeus,  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Adam 
f  Bremensis.  who  wrote  about  tlie  time  of  the  discovery •'}!  To 
which  list  he  might  have  added  the  English  writer,  Ordericus 
Vitalis. 

These  hints  seem  to  be  most  satisfactorily  followed  out  in  the 
Danish  work  before  us,  on  American  affairs  in  the  times  preceding 
Columbus,  in  which  it  is  shown,  that  from  the  10th  to  the  14tn 
century,  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Labrador,  were  more  or  loss  known  to  Northern  voyagers ;  and  tliat 
they  were  for  a  long  time  scenes  of  missionary  labors.  'The  narratives 


•*   Introduction  a  riii.storic  de  Daiincnsarfi,  pp.  174 — 100. 

t  N.-.t.  Hist,  of  Norway,  i)p.  4-\S— 4-^S. 

X  llic  Historv  of  Grccnlaiid,  from  tlic  Gcruiau  of  David  Krjmtz,  i.,  p.  2o3. 
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now  printed  complete  for  the  liNt  t!me,  are  portiotis  of  manosiniptt 
well  known  to  bave  been  preserved  by  Icelandic  (amili^St  wlim 
ancestors  were  the  chroniclers  of  the  ContrOTerled  events  In  V^A 
their  forefathers  bore  an  active  part.  The  genealogicJ  tables  of 
tiiese  people  are  not  the  least  curious  pages  of  the  work.  Ttior- 
waldsen,  the  sculptor.  Professor  Finn  Magims,  of  Copenhazen, 
and  several  other  individuals  now  fillinf^  eminent  stations  in  I)i'n- 
mark  and  Iceland,  are  traced  directly  ihroiiffli  fuur  aiid  iwaty 
generations  to  Snorri  Thorflnson,  who  was  born  in  Americi  in 
the  1 1th  century.  Assuming  that  this  genealogy  can  be  veiifiM 
it  is  our  present  purpose  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  narrative  *f  lie 
most  interesting  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed  tkt 
birth  of  this  first  Amcrican-bom  white  man. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the  colonies  of  N'orlhmeii  **« 
established  in  the  middle  ages  in  Greenland;  and  th<^ir  dl:c^ 
forms  one  of  the  most  sunmsing  events  in  northern  liistory,  opM 
which  tiglit  has  been  shed  by  mtc  inquiries.  In  cotiue^ioh  wiA 
those  colonies,  an  Icelander,  named  Eric  the  red,  emigt^ttfl  ill 
the  spring  of  986  to  Greenland ;  and  Jljam,  a  son  of  one  of  llil 
followers,  tlien  on  a  voyage  to  Norway»  resolved  on  his  r^iilnfO 
after  the  emigrants  liad  sailed,  to  follow  his  lather.  KrftliW 
Bjjim  nor  his  companions  had  made  the  Greenland  vai-irt 
before;  nevertheless  they  unheiitatingly  agreed  t«  riifc  W 
dangers  of  an  unknown  sea.  After  sainng  many  days  to  v>^ 
west,  they  approached  a  coast  differing  entirely  from  uai  of 
Greenland,  winch  had  been  described  to  tliem  as  reruarkable  CJt 
its  icy  momitains.  Tliis  country  was  flat  and  covereB  *r!tt, 
forests.  Bjarn  refused  to  land,  as  his  ship  did  not  want  Woe* 
nor  water.  Sailing  thence  to  the  North  East,  for  flir^e  Alj 
they  discovered  a  large  island,  with  a  bold  mountalnouft  c(B 
covered  with  ice.  They  did  not  land  here;  but  taking  aAxaHt^i 
of  the  same  u-ind,  reached  GreenLind  on  the  fourth  dby. 

Tliese  discoveries  excited  much  interest ;  and  Lei^  line  of  Ulil 
sons  of  Eric,  chief  of  the  Greenland  colony,  soon  maiii'mMd 
voyage  in  the  same  direction.  Land  to  the  Wettward  WM  "pee*: 
ily  found,  but  rocky  and  without  grass,  and  on  the  higher  hiHi 
covered  with  it^e.  This  country  Leif  called  Hellaland,  or  the 
land  with  a  rocky  surface.  The  next  coast  made  %t-as  flat  >ni 
woody,  with  a  sea  board  of  soft  and  white  sand  ;  and  it  \ras  aSei 
by  the  discoverers,  Markland,  or  the  land  of  forest*.  Sailing 
then  to  the  Sotitli-west,  they  discovered  an  island  whieli  Iw  if 
the  eastward  of  the  mainland,  and  they  cnt«T<*d  a  pbanuel  bi> 
tweeii  this  island  and  ajpromontory  projection  in  an  caslerK*  ami 
nortlicrly  direction.  Tliey  sailed  westward :  and  saw  much 
ground  left  at  ebb  tide.  Afterwards  they  went  on  slwrc  in  I" 
iilace  where  a  river,  ixsning  from  a  lake,  fell  iiito  tlic  sea.  '  'I^n'V' 
wrought  their  ship  into  the  river,  and  from  't&cDOfi'  into  'tlii!iik«i 
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,  ^here  they  cast  anchor.  Here  they  constructed  some  temporary 
I  log  liiits ;  and,  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  wait 
there,  they  built  large  houses,  afterwards  called  LeiPs-bopthfiw 
A  German,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  one  day  brought  in  wM 
grapes  from  the  woods,  ynih.  wliich  the  ship's  long  boat  was 
filled.  They  thus  passed  the  winter ;  and  returned  to  Green- 
land in  the  spring.  Tliis  country  they  called  Vinland,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  grapes  found  wild  there. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  1002,  Thorwald,  a  brother  of  Leif,  made 
a  more  southerly  voyage  to  the  newly  discovered  country.  After 
passing  the  winter  in  Vinland  in  fishmg,  this  party  made  further 
discoveries  to  the  south,  on  a  coast  thickly  studded  with  islands. 
In  another  year,  Thorwald  sailed  eastward,  and  then  northward^ 
past  a  remarkable  headland  enclosing  a  bay,  and  which  was 
opposite  another  headland.  They  cdled  it  Kialarnes,  (Keel- 
Cape).  Sailing  along  the  eastern  coast  into  the  nearest  firths, 
they  landed  on  a  promontory  covered  with  wood.  Having  selected 
an  agreeable  spot  here  for  a  settlement,  they  killed  eight  or 
nine  of  the  natives  in  endeavouring  to  take  them  prisoners ;  and  the 
leader  of  the  party,  Thorwald,  lost  his  life  in  an  attack  made  by 
tjfiie  natives  in  revenge.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot,  under  a  pile 
of  istone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  signify  his  having  the  burial  of 
a  christian,  as  the  Greenland  colonists  were  at  that  time  baptized- 
Tflbis  party  also  returned  immediately  to  Greenland. 

''  In  1006,  a  more  numerous  emigration  took  place,  under  a 
t^rother-in-law  of  Leif  and  Thorwald.  Women  accompanied  the 
jmrty,  and  they  carried  with  them  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  it  being 
t^eir  intention  to  establish  a  colony  if  possible.  They  touched  at 
lul  the  spots  first  discovered ;  and  proceeding  still  more  southerly 
tban  Vinland,  they  arrived  at  the  place,  where  a  river  falls  inta 
ttie  sea  from  a  lake.  They  steered  into  the  lake,  and  called  the 
place  Hop.  On  the  low  grounds  they  found  wild  wheat,  and 
on  the  heights  vines.  One  morning  tliey  observed  many  canoes, 
wliich  approached  them  on  the  friendly  signals  of  white  shields 
being  exhibited ;  and  the  natives  in  them  looked  with  astonish--^ 
ment  on  those  they  met  there.  These  people  were  sallow- 
coloured  and  ill-looking,  had  ugly  heads  of  nair,  large  eyes  and 
broad  cheeks,  the  present  description  of  the  Esquimaux.  The 
emigrants  erected  their  dwelling-houses  a  little  above  the  bay^ 
and  spent  the  winter  there.  No  snow  fell,  and  the  cattle  found 
their  food  in  the  open  fields.  In  the  beginning  of  1008,  the 
natives  came  again  to  barter.  They  preferred  red  cloth,  and 
gave  furs  and  squirrel  skins  in  exchange.  They  wished  to  buy 
swords  and  spears,  but  the  leaders  of  the  eniigrants  prohibited 
their  {)eople  ixoxn  selling  them.  In  exchange  for  a  skin  entirely 
grey,  the  Skrellings,  (the  natives)  took  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  span 
III  breadth.     Their  barter  was  carried  on  in  this  way  for  some 
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time.  TIic  Northmen  then  found  that  their  cloth  was  beginHBg 
to  grow  scarce,  whereupon  they  cut  it  up  in  smaller  pieceii  Ml 
broader  tlian  a  finger's  breadtli,  yet  the  SkrellingB  gave  as  mA 
for  these  smaller  pieces  as  they  did  before  for  the  \nfp 
ones,  and  even  more.  Milk  soup  was  also  tasted  by  them,  uk 
they  preferred  it  in  barter  to  anything  else,  and  so  ^'oarrsn/mMf 
their  bargains  in  tlieir  bellies.*' 

Hostilities  soon  afterwards  broke  out  between  the  nadves  and 
the  emigrants ;  and  the  latter  had  much  difficulty  in  defending 
themf^lves.  Upon  the  return  of  the  emigrants  homewardsv  they 
touched  at  Markland,  where  meeting  with  five  Skrellings,  tbey 
caught  two  of  them,  boys,  to  teach  them  the  Norse  lai^tuge, 
and  to  baptize  them. 

'^The  Skrellings  here  spoken  of  are  admitted  to  be  Esquimaux; 
and  their  disappearance  from  these  latitudes  may  be  accounted  fit 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Indians  of  our  time,  who  hare  sincie 
been  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  parts  of  America  supposed  to  be  Vin- 
land,  are  a  race  of  conquerors.  ' 

The  countries  thus  visited  by  the  Northmen,  are  coDJecturei 
to  be  Newfoundland  (Hellaland) ;  Nova  Scotia  (Nova8cotii); 
New  England  from  Cape  Sable  to  Cape  Cod  (Vinland);  Cape 
Cod,  (Kialarnes);  MartWs  Vineyard  (Straumey);  and  liepe^ 
bay  (Hop). 

Tlie  T)anish  editor  of  these  chronicles,  IVofessor  Rafh,  adds 
many  details  to  prove,  that  the  present  character  of  the  obasts 
selected  us  the  scenes  of  these  early  voyages,  correspotkb  fM 
great  exactness  to  the  descriptions.  The  most  plausible  objeietidi 
of  Mr  Bancroft  seems  to  be  that  of  the  alleged  mildncsa  dPfl^ 
winter ;  but  on  this  head  two  positive  testimonies  are  adjured 
by  the  professor,  which  go  far  to  substantiate  the  allegation^'  f*^ 
voyagers  from  Greenland  and  Iceland,  the  comjMiraltre  supeii- 
ority  of  the  coast  of  the  American  continent  in  any  latitucl^  sotttji 
of  Nova  Scotia,  will  readily  account  for  a  more  violent  e^iiggei^- 
tion  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Antiquitates  Americanse  on  tbis 
point,  a])d  greater  correctness  of  description  than  is  exhibited  in 
them  is  not  usual  in  manuscripts  of  the  period  in  question,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  authentic. 

But  if  all  other  coincidences  are  slender,  the  treatment  of  tbe 
Aborigifies  by  these  adventurers  bears  most  marveUous  signs  pf 
genuineness.  The  cruel  disregard  of  the  rights  of  humaiuty,  inil 
the  fraud  exemplified  in  the  few  instances  noticed  ab6T6"%ii  lik 


these  narratives  are  printed,  and  of  which  fiEU>«inu!iM'riiv'^V(lda%l 
this  volume,  although  not  contemporaneous  with  the  i^riSff^^ttS 
are  of  so  early  a  date,  as  to  precede  by  maiQr  teiirni^'tlnfm* 
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denied  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  other  chrisdans  in  the  new 
urorld  that  could  have  furnished  material  for  fiction  or  plagiary 
rism.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  that  these 
are  merely  mythological  narratives.  Be  they  true  or  false,  they 
are  accounts  of  alleged  voyages  to  these  western  lands ;  and  not 
af  the  character  of  tliose  northern  legends,  which  are  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  In  regard  to  the  astro* 
nomical  evidence,  the  Danish  editor  says, 

<  Besides  tlie  nautical  and  geographical  statements,  one  of  the 
ancient  writings  has  preserved  an  astronomical  notice^  when  it  is  said, 
that  the  days  in  Vinland  were  of  more  equal  length  than  in  Iceland 
or  Greenland  :  thus  on  the  shortest  day  the  sun  rose  at  half-past  seven, 
and  set  at  half-past  four,  making  the  shortest  day  nine  hours,  which 
gives  for  the  place  latitude  41°.  21'.  Kf.;  and  corresponds  with  other 
data  to  give  the  same  region/ 

The  region  thus  indicated  is  New  England,  the  coasts  of 
which,  as  sliown  in  a  map  furnished  with  the  Northmen's  names  of 
the  places  they  now  visited,  are  described  with  surprising  exact- 
ness in  these  ancient  manuscripts.  Among  them  several  geogra- 
phical treatises  of  the  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  not 
the  least  curious. 

>  '  Along  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  it  is  stated  in  one  of  these  treatises, 
the  ocean  joins  the  Baltic.  To  the  east  of  Denmark  to  the  north  of 
JNorway.  To  the  north  of  Norway  is  Finmark.  There  the  coast 
extends  to  the  north-east ;  and  the  east  to  Bjarmia.  From  Bjarmia 
the  land  runs  north  to  Greenland.  Beyond  Greenland  to  tlie  south 
lies  Helhdand,  and  Markland ;  whence  it  is  not  distant  to  Vinland, 
which  some  think  to  be  joined  to  Africa.  England  and  Scotland  form 
one  island ;  but  two  kingdoms.  Ireland  is  a  large  island.  And 
Iceland,  also  an  island,  lies  to  the  north  of  it.  AH  these  countries 
belong  to  the  part  of  the  world  called  Europe.' — Atitiq.  Atner,  p.  2fi9. 

Gradually  the  western  countries  were  lost  sight  of,  one  of  the 
last  notices  of  them  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  voyage  of  a 
Bishop  Eric,  from  Greenland  thither,  for  a  missionary  object 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  infant  settlement,  probably, 
shared  the  premature  fate  of  the  Greenland  colonies;  and,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  examples  adduced  of  tlie  ill-treatment  of 
the  aborigines  are  not  only  so  far  from  being  solitary  cases,  that 
they  indicjite  the  usual  character  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Christians 
with  them.  In  Greenland  similar  conduct  is  known  to  have 
excited  against  them  the  violent  hostility  of  the  Esquimaux,  which 
doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  their  ruin.  Commercial  mono- 
polies were  also  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Greenland  colonies ; 
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and  the  direct  course  to  Vinland  from  the  western  paxt^  mm 
at  that  'period  beyond  the  power  of  the  boldest  sailor  as  thes 
instructed  in  navigation. 

But  the  unfortunate  result  is  especially  interesting,  as  a  lewn 
to  regulate  the  future  conduct  of  civilised  man  with  the  ofl^ 
civilised;  and  without  undervaluing  the  other  topics  to  In 
illustrated  by  such  inquiries,  it  is  most  satisfactory  in  reference  li 
the  former  subject  to  find,  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Northcn 
Antiquaries  in  Denmark,  has  resolved  to  pursue  their  investin- 
tions  further,  and  to  publish  them  in  its  annals  and  memoirs,  u 
order  to  devise  with  success,  how  in  our  own  and  in  after  timOi 
civilised  society  shall  spread  its  genial  influences  over  the  ruder 
regions  of  the  earth  it  is  indispensable  to  survey  with  care  many 
occasions  of  failure  in  the  devastating  progress  of  marandeii 
and  conquerors  in  past  ages ;  and  the  extendijig  labours  of  sndk 
societies  as  this,  or  of  the  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  Fiandb 
and  our  own  country,  are  signs  of  an  excellent  spirit. 


Art.  VI.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Ingpeeters  tf 
Prisons ;  appointed  under  the  Provisions  of  the  5  4*  ^  W,  jFl,  e.  A 
to  Visit  the  different  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  and  presented  is 
Parliament  pursuant  to  that  Act,  Ordered  by  Authority  to  be 
Printed.  }KM},  1837,  1838.— 1.  For  the  Home  Dirtrict-  2.  P* 
tlie  Northern  and  Eastern  Counties.  3.  For  the  Southern  ead 
Western  Counties,     4.  For  Scotland. 

A  MONO  the  various  important  subjects  which  now  agitate  tke 
-^^  public  mind  of  this  great  country^  there  is  not  one  wbidi 
more  justly  engages  attention,  nor  is  more  certsun  to  posseesan 
enduring  and  increasing  interest,  than  Prison  Discipline.  U|h 
wards  of  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  strenuous  exertioae 
of  the  noble-minded  but  devoted  Howard  first  aroused  the  atlO- 
tion  of  the  legislature  and  the  country  to  the  disgraceful  and 
shocking  state  of  our  prisons  at  that  day, — and  the  hig^h  motives 
which  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  philanthropic  and  pious  county 
ought  to  animate  every  sincere  Christian  to  an  imitation  of  Ui 
example,  till  the  objects  of  his  glorious  career  are  fully  attained. 


*  The  noble  lines  which  conclude  the  inscription  on  the  monument  endid 
to  his  memory  in  Sr.  Paul's,  and  which  deserve  Co  be  remembered  and  eiici- 
latod.  enforce  :ind  illustrate  this  view.  They  were,  we  believe^  the  pradoe- 
lii»n  of  the  l.ilc  Mr.  Whitbrcad. 

'  lie  trod  .in  (»prn  but  unfrequented  road  to  Immortality, 
In  the  ardeut  and  unintcrmitci'd  exercise  of  Christian  -■--' 


May  this  iributc  to  his  Fame 
Excite  an  emulation  of  his  truly  glorious  acbicTements.' 
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In  tlic  lutroductiou  to.  the  \iaeful  worl^  which  coataifis  the  results 
of  his  meritorious  labours,  he. says ;  ,^  he  oouhljnot  enjoy  his  ease 

*  and  leisure  in  the  neglect  of  an  opportunity  c^ered  him  by  Pro- 
^  vicjei^ce  of  attempting  the  relief  of  the  miserable.'"'^  From  such 
inotives  of  action,  untainted  with  selfishness,  eventual  success  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  necessarily  followed;  and  though  the.de* 
voted  hero  fell  a  victim  to  the  discharge  of  his  self-imposed  ^utVy 
yet  his  name  will  remain  to  future  ages  encircled  with  a  halo 

*  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame/  and  the  reward .  pro- 
mised to  all  such  doers  of  the  will  of  God,  awaits  him  at  the  re- 
8uj:rcction  of  tlie  Just 

The  work  to  which  we  have  referred  contains  tlie  results  of 
IIq ward's  kborious  investigations.     In  order  to  acquire  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  shocking  and  shameful  state  of  the  gaols 
at.  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  his 
statemeuts  attentively  ; — but  (heir  general  condition  is  probably 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  to  have  been  as  bad  as  possible,  and 
a  perfect  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  country.     The  expression 
M'hich  had  become  proverbial,  to  'rot  in  gaol,*  was  no  merely 
figurative  one,  but  was  too  literally  tnie  both  in  a  physical  and 
moral  sense.     Young  or  minor  offenders,  and  the  innocent  un- 
ji^tly  accused,  were  completely  contaminated  and  ruined  by. 
uniflA^oidable  and  immediate  intercourse  with  old  aad  hardened 
cvifninals  of  the  blackest  dye, — while  the  noxious  >'apours  of  the 
g'aqls  were  tlie  prolific  causes  of  a  constant  and  disgusting  disease, 
i^troh  derived  its  name  from  tlie  peculiar  place  of  its  origiD.     So 
late  as  the  year  1750,  at  tlie  Assizes  in  Loudon,  two  judges,  the 
lord  mayor,  one  alderman,  and  others  of  inferior  rank,   were 
carried  off  in  a  manner  by  no  means  theretofore  uncommon,  viz,  by 
the  infection  of  the  'gaol  fever. 'f  The  want  of  the  most  essential 
n^cess^uries  to  existence,  water  and  air,  forms  a  constant  topic  of 
complaint  with  Howard, — and  the  consequences  of  such  a  want. 
are  too  obvious  to  need  particularizing.     Such  a  state  of  the 
raiols  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  most  perfect  neglect 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  m^s,  or  ought  to  have  been,  to 
inspect  and  visit  them, — and  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
such  neglect,  was  the  terrible  irresponsibility  of  the  gaolers,  whose 
conduct  was  a  perpetual  alternation  between  bribery  and  extor- 
:ioii»  corruption  and  oppression.     The  evil  mav  be  tniced  in  the 
aiifhible   ])at   ineffectual    attempts  made   by   the   legislature   to 
•einedy  it, — %  and  in  tliose  publications  which  represent  the  man- 
\etTS  and  customs  of  the  social  state  of  their  times,  and  are  porhaj)*? 
ifter  all   tlie  best  authorities  on  such  subjects,  viz.  the  StandaVd 


*  FoiirtU  Edition,  17fl2.       /  ./ 
+  Soc  Howard's  Worli^  vol»  i„  sc^  I. 
X  Sec  the  32  G.  II.,  c.  20,  6t'«.t.  n  and  Ig. . 
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Novels.  The  misconduct  of  gaolers,  and  the  gross  state  of  Ae 
^aols,  is  a  constant  and  favorite  topic  for  the  powerful  satin  i 
FieUlino^. 

The  efforts  of  Howard  were  followed  not  many  years  after  If 
the  labors  of  the  iatc  Mr.  Bcntham.  In  his  celebrated  mi 
entitled,  '  Panopticon,'  published  in  1791,  he  makes  some  valuiUe 
sugtrestions  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline ;  but  his  mn 
object  was  to  point  out  a  mode  of  construction  and  managemol 
of  prisons,  by  which  a  complete  system  of  inspection  might  be 
established,  viz.  in  the  power  of  watching  any  of  the  prisoneifil 
any  moment  unknown  to  themselves.*  This  sugi^estion,  wA 
some  others,  would  no  doubt,  if  acted  upon,  have  been  a  gr^9X  in- 
provement  in  the  then  existing  system  (forliardly  any  thing  coiU 
ne  worse  tlian  that) ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  modem  in- 
proved  plan  of  sopanition  in  cells  is  iiir  more  efficient  and  dtA- 
uble.  In  some  of  his  subsequent  philosophical  treatises  on  Puniib- 
mcnt^  Mr.  Bentham  also  directed  tlie  attention  of  the  ooontiy 
to  this  important  subject.  The  public  mind,  however,  seems  lo 
have  slumbered  many  years.  Meanwhile,  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
thren began  to  arouse  themselves  on  this  vital  topic, — and  dwir 
efforts  have  produced  one  of  those  beneficial  re-actions  is 
Europe,  wliicli  have  already  contributed,  and  will  continoe  la 
contribute  so  materially  to  the  advancing  civilization  of  mankiDd. 
About  th(>  year  17i)(),  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  rcnuulelling  the  prison  at  Phihidelpliia,  and  the  attention 
of  Europe  was  drawn  to  it  by  an  interesting  publication  by  die 
Duke  de  hi  Rochefoucauld,  in  1791.  The  pnndple  adopted  in 
this  reformed  prison  (called  the  Walinit  Street  Prison)  was  that  of 
solitary  conlinoment,  but  withoitt  labour.  The  result  of  the  wait 
of  the  accompaniment  of  labour  to  solitude,  which  operates  at 
once  as  a  relief  to  the  mind  and  an  exercise  to  the  bodv,  W 
found  at  hist  to  be  most  injurious ;  prisoners  sickened,  died,  or 
too  frequently  became  lunatic,  under  such  a  violation  of  the  bvs 
of  our  nature.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  criminab  no 
men.  The  failure  of  the  Walnut  Street  Prison  is  clearly  eift- 
blislied  to  liavc  arisen  solely  from  die  omis^on  of  labour.  The 
attention  of  America  ha^-incr  been  thus  drawn  to  the  sulject,  ik 
State  of  New  York  foundea  what  has  since  become  die  oelehnti' 
Atiburn  Prison.  At  first  the  same  principle  was  adopted  Bi  i> 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  disiistrous  consequences  ensued 
Eventually,  however,  (*ach  prison  adopted  a  different  modifieatioo 
of  ilie  princij^Ic  of  separation;  and  they  have  become  the  le^pefr 
tiv(^  models  of  two  o])posinii  ^v^^tems  wliich  continue  to  divide  fc 


'  I-  i>  (oii:inn:)]\  ^iiDi.'wcil  ih.-r  tlio  JlfiifMink  Pcnltcntiarv  was  built  vM 
Oiis  \i.\v  :  init  y\r.  Hvmhnm,  wc  hnvv.  strong  recison  to  bolievc,  never  con- 
siilf»n'il  it  as  an  cllrcnial  trial  of  Ai*  idea. 
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^American  states.  The  principle  of  the  Auburn  system  is  that  of 
^  separation  during  night,  and  of  common  labour  by  the  prisoners 
during  tlie  day  ;  but  with  the  total  prevention  (as  far  at  least  as  is 
I*  practicable)  of  any  intercotirse  between  them.  They  are  not 
•  allowed  to  converse.  Hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
'*  *  Silent  System.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  adopted  in 
^  Philadelphia  or  Pennsylvania,  is  that  of  complete  separation  of  the 
I ». prisoners  from  each  other ^  day  and  night,  (not  solitary  confine- 
^  ment)  but  with  the  all  important  addition  of  labour.  This  has 
^  acquired  the  name  of  the  '  Separate  System.*  We  shall  in  a  sub- 
?  sequent  part  of  this  article  give  our  reasons  for  preferring  the 
tf  laUer  system, — but  it  would  seem  that  though  the  other  is  gaining 
t  fipround,  yet  that  the  Auburn  is  most  popular  at  present  in  the 
f.'XJnited  States.  We  are  informed  in  the  able  Keport  on  the 
C  Penitentiaries  of  America,  made  to  the  French  government  by 
f  Messrs.  G.  De  Beaumont  and  A.  De  Tocqueville,  that  *in  spite 
i  *  of  the  weight  which  Pennsylvania  threw  into  the  balance,  the 
f  •  Auburn  system  continued  to  obtain  a  preference, — Massa- 
^'chusets,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  Vermont, 
I  •  have  gradually  adopted  the  Auburn  plan,  and  have  taken  that 
» *  prison  as  a  model  for  those  which  they  have  erected.'*  And  it 
/Appears  also  that  'the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boston  Prison  Dis- 
:  *  cipline  Society  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Auburn  system.' 
-On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  intelligent  Europeans  are 
tfiivorable  to  the  Separate  System.  Dr.  Julius,  who  was  sent  out 
*by  the  Prussian  government  iii  1834,  on  a  similar  mission  to  that 
cf  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  returned  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  that  system,  although  averse  to  it  at  his  departure;  and 
Bd.  Duepeteaux,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Prisons  in  Belgium, 
lias  made  a  similar  report  in  its  favour  to  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. We  feel  little  doubt  that  our  American  brethren  will 
flrradually  change  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  follow  the 
system  which  receives  the  united  testimony  of  the  most  en- 
lightened minds  in  Europe,  But  to  revert  to  England.  Many 
years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  here  was  again  roused 
Jy  the  able  publication  of  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,t  on  'Prison  Dis- 
cipline,' and  the  '  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Prisons  in  Scotland  and 
die  North  of  England,'  by  Joseph  John  Gurney,J  and  chiefly  by 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  a  huly,  whose  energy,  talents,  philan- 
thropy, and  perseverance  in  her  noble  work,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  Siiy  that  we  refer  to  Mrs.  Fry.§  In 
Spite  of  the  indifference  of  some,  the  hostility  of  others,  and  the 
Don  tempt  of  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  she  continued 

*    Translation  bv  Francis  Liebcr,  published  in  Philadelphia,  ]83rj. 
t  Published  in  1816.  J  Published  in  1819. 

§  This  Lidy's  visits  to  Ncwg^atc  first  became  regular  in  1810. 
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her  truly  Christian  labors,  and  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  (ke 
public  attention  most  strongly  to  the  state  of  our  prisons.  Wi 
shall  refer  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Insjyectors  of  the  Uom 
District,  for  a  description  of  her  meritorious  exertions,  wUi 
deserve  all  praise  and  remembrance.     They  say  : 


*  For  many  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Ladies'  A 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  Female  Prisoners^  Mrs.  Fry  devoted  invh 
of  her  valuable  time  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  dfr 
pravod  female  iumates  of  this  prison  [[Newgatel,  who  at  that  W 
were  in  such  a  lamentable  state  of  degradation  ana  disorder  that  it  «■ 
scarcely  deemed  an  act  of  prudence  for  any  visitor  to  enter  the  vrnk 
and  yards  allotted  to  tliem.  At  her  suggestion^  and  by  her  ezertioMi 
a  residout  matron  was  appointed^ — ^before  thiSj  the  females  were  nnfa 
the  s(de  care  of  male  turnkeys.  This  most  judicious  and  importtfl 
step  greatly  facilitated  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  impromMiti 
that  followed,  the  happy  effects  of  which  soon  become  apparent  in  tk 
altered  conduct  and  manners  of  the  prisoners.  To  assist  Mrs.  Fit  ■ 
her  exertions,  the  Ladies'  Association  was  formed,  about  twentr  iwi 
ago.  It  is  only  due  to  these  Ladies  to  say,  that  they  have  been  tk 
means  of  hit  reducing  much  order  and  deanlinessj — that  ther  bifc 
provided  work  fur  those  who  had  before  passed  their  time  in  total  idlfr 
ness, — that  they  have  introduced  much  better  reg:ukitions  than  hi 
been  heretofore  observed  for  the  government  of  the  women  on  tbcv 
passa<;e  to  New  South  Wales.  They  have  also,  by  the  occasional  pi^ 
sence,  and  by  the  disinterested  eiforts  of  the  virtuous  and  pure  of  thdr 
own  se>:,  restrained  the  dissolute  manners  and  vicious  language  of  tbm 
unhap])y  ^vomen,  constraining  them  by  the  silent  but  powerful  inh- 
ence  of  their  own  virtuous  example  to  the  adoption  of  improved  priod- 
ples  and  c(»nduct, — and  above  all,  they  have  been  the  means  of  connj- 
ing  hoth  moral  and  religious  instruction  by  their  regular  reading!  d 
the  Holy  Scriptures.'* 

The  persevering  efforts  of  these  ladies  gradually  directed  ik 
public  mind  to  the  subject  of  tlicir  labours.  About  the  yearUISi 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  was  formed.  The  attention  of  the 
legislature  w:ls  awakened,  and  the  useful  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.&Wi 
wiLs  passed  in  the  year  1823.  Some  years  afterwardsi  Mr. 
Crawford  was  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  America  to  ioqviff 
into  the  state  of  the  American  prisons.  On  his  return  hepreseatei 
an  able  report,  which  excited  considerable  interest.  The  ststulr 
of  5  &  (>  \V.  IV.  c.  38,  was  then  passed,  by  which  the 


*  A  most  inttTcstinL'  junl  niodist  *  Sketch'  of  the  origin  and  natuKof  the 
prorot'il in «i"s  of  this  liiidirs*  Assnciatiou  was  published  in  1(V12  hv  John  tt^ 
Arthur  Aifli,  (Jdnihill.  S.-e  :\Uo  the  coiichidiii|;  chapter  of  Mr.  Giuwy* 
*  Noff  '*  of  his  Norihtm  Tniir,  before  rcffrrcd  to,  for  an  account  of  ihdrioe- 
ctssful  npcmtioijs,  which  nrc  truly  cheerini,*' and  CDcoucaging  to  etciy pki" 
hnithrr»]ii;  t. 
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iiif  State  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  saiScient  number  of  per- 
fions,  not  exceeding  five,  to  visit  and  inspect*  either  singly  or 
(together,  every  gaol,  bridewell,  house  of  correction,  penitentiary, 
^r  other  prison  or  place  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  any 
■  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  examine  any  person  holding  any 
office  in  such  gaol,  &c.,  and  to  inspect  all  books  and  papers  relat- 
{fiBg  thereto,  and  to  inquire  into  the  matters  touching  the  same. 
j-These  inspectors  were  to  make  separate  annual  reports  in  writing, 
^hich  were  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  Under  the  power  thus 
oTested  in  Lord  John  Russell,  he  appointed  the  five  following  gen- 
^emen  inspectors  for  the  dilBFerent  districts  of  the  country,  viz. 
sWilliam  Crawford,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell,  for 
^the  Home  District,  i.  e.  the  Metropolis,  Middlesex,  and  adjoining 
^iCounties;  Captain  Williams,  for  tne  Northern  and  Eastern  Coun- 
ties ;  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Coun- 
ties ;  and  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.,  for  Scotland. 
'  Each  of  the  three  last  mentioned  gentlemen  has  presented  three 
separate  Reports, — and  the  two  first  named  have  presented  the 
Hune  number  of  joint  Reports,  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  published  with  other  parliamentary 
papers, — and  contain  matter  of  deep  public  interest.  The  grand 
pbject  to  which  their  labours  tend  is  the  establishment  of  a 
^miform  system  of  Prison  Discipline  throughout  the  country, — 
but  as  yet  they  have  of  course  been  engaged  solely  in  the  essen- 
tial preliminary  task  of  ascertaining  the  existing  state  of  our 
^ols,  and  arguing  on  the  advantages  of  different  plans  from  their 
respective  experience.  The  information  which  they  have  ob- 
tained is  of  great  value,  and  the  subjects  of  investigation  to  which 
Sliey  direct  the  attention  of  parliament  are  of  surpassing  im- 
portance. We  must  certainly  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the 
efforts  of  Christian  philanthropists  should  be  strenuously  directed 
O'wards  the  increased  efficiency  of  every  means  adapted  to  the 
^evention  of  crime.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  condi- 
ion  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people,  by  the  spread  of  genuine 
eligion,  sound  morality,  and  intellectual  improvement  among 
hems  will  find  in  us  most  warm  supporters ;  but  as  it  is  an  un- 
lappy  necessity  of  the  condition  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
tate^  that  'offences  must  needs  come,'  we  confess  we  hold  it 
natter  alike  of  deep  public  interest  and  of  awful  responsibility, 
iow  those  offenders  are  treated.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to 
iffer  every  practicable  means  to  our  fallen  brethren  for  their 
efbrmatioii^ — it  is  no  less  our  duty  not  to  inflict  any  wanton,  or 


♦  The  beneficial  results  in  Ireland  arising  from  the  appointment  of  Local 
'rispectors  are  well  put  by  Mr.  Gurncy  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
•ord  Lieutenant,  in  the  year  1828,  and  whieh  contained  a  report  of  his  visit 
brough  the  Irish  prisons,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fr}'. 
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excessive^  or  vindictive  punishment  upon  them.     They  are  men 
like  ourselves, — creatures  of  the  same  God  who  has  expressly 
declared  that  'Vengeance'  is  His  prerogative,  with  which  it  is 
His  will  that  no  human  beings  should  presume  to  interfere.     The 
Judaical   system  of  punishment,   founded   on   the   principle  of 
retaliation^  'an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth/  was  «> 
pressly  abroo^ated  by  our  Lord,  when  he  laid  down  those  princi- 
ples of  charity  and  kindness  which  should  regulate  our  conduct 
towards  each  other,  and  which  give  even  the  abandoned  criminal 
a  claim  upon  our  exertions  in  his  behalf.     The  true  and  only 
justifiable    objects  of  the  punishment  of  an   offender,  are  the 
security  of  society  as  effected  in  the  deterring  of  others  from  fol- 
lowing  his   pernicious   example,   and   the   reformation   of   that 
offender  himself,  if  possible.     In  the  early  stages  of  society,  men 
liave  acted  in  imposing  punishment  upon  a  feeling  of  revenge^  and 
have  adopted  sanguinary  and  cruel  modes  of  inflicting  it.     This 
feeling  has  gradually  given  way  before  the  softening  influences  of 
civilization, — but  late  indeed  has  the  idea  arisen  of  endeavouring 
to  benefit  and  heal  the  criminal  himself.     Indeed,  a  great  analogy 
may  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  men  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures  labouring  under  moral  and  mental  diseases.     The  un- 
happy subjects  of  both   have   been   considered  as   beyond  the 
operation  of  measures  of  quiet  and  peaceful  control,  and  kuid  and 
gentle    treatment.       The   strait-waistcoat   and   the    prison-bars, 
have  been  thought  the  only  means  in  the  power  of  society  for  its 
protection.   But  other  measures  are  beginning  to  be  adopted  with 
success,  and  a  profound  study  of  the  human  mind  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  experiments  in  kindness  and  moral  training  which 
have  been  found  quite  available  with  lunatics.  It  is  well  observed, 
in  a  section  on  'the  probability  of  reforming  convicts  generally,* 
in  an  admirable  Report  on   Convict  Discipline  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  by  Mr.  Maconachie,  transmitted  to  Lord  Glenelg  by  Sir 
John  Franklin,  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Conmions  to  be  printed,  April,  1838,  that 

*  Surely  the  tasks  are  not  dissimilar  of  training  weakness  of  intelleti 
up  to  strength,  and  training  weakness  of  moral  principle  also.  And 
the  samo  tenderness  of  feeling  may  surely  be  engaged  in  leading  vice 
to  virtue,  as  in  conducting  infancy,  whether  of  years  or  intelligence,  to 
manhood  in  either.  If  asked  then,  whether  such  a  result  mav  be  ex- 
pected  of  our  penal  treatment  of  criminals  in  the  colonies,  as  is  given 
*»f  the  Ilanwell  treatment  of  lunatics  at  home,  I  am  prepared  most  coo- 
ndently  to  reply  that  it  will  be  whenever  their  treatment  shall  be 
modelled  on  similar  principles,  whenever  the  lights  of  true  benevolence 
and  moral  science  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  both  alike.' 

We  confess  we  cannot  indulge  much  hope  from  any  efforts  to 
reclaim  rcry  old  and  hardened  offenders^ — but  with  the  young  a«l 
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the  great  bulk  of  criminals,  we  are  satisfied  much  might  be  done, 
and  that  the  most  beneficial  results  to  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity might  be  produced  by  a  thorough  system  of  penitentiary  dis- 
csipline,  carried  on  with  vigour  throughout  the  land. 

The  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  too  completely  disclose  the  un- 
happy necessity  for  their  own  existence.     It  is  no  less  surprising 
than  lamentable  to  peruse  the  first  reports,  and  discern  such  a 
negligent  state  of  our  gaols  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  especially,  but  with  some  admirable  exceptions,  in  Scot- 
land, and  even  in  this  very  metropolis.     So  little  check  over  the 
c»)nduct  of   prisoners   in    Newgate,    as   that  drunkenness   and 
gambling  should  be  frequent,  and  tliat  persons  of  notoriously  bad 
character  should  easily  gain  admission !  *     It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  since  the  first  visits  of  the  inspectors,  improvements  through 
the  country  have  been  made,  and  doubtless  in  consequence  of 
their  reports ;  but  these  amendments  are  at  best  partial  and  limited, 
and  go  a  very  little  way  indeed  to  rebut  the  conclusion  irresistibly 
forced  upon  the  mind  of  an  impartial  inquirer,  of  the  imperious 
necessity  for  some  uniform  system  of  thorough  and  efficient  Prison 
J}iscipli?ie  throughout  the  realm.     It  Is  to  lay  the  ground-work 
for  this  valuable  measure  that  the  inspectors  have  been  appointed; 
and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  now  directed  to  the  questions  connected  with  this 
subject  prior  to  any  legislation^  we  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
our  readers  thus  strongly  towards  it.     Our  object  is  simply  trtitL 
We  are  not  wedded  to  our  opinions, — and  certainly  have  no  per- 
sonal interests  to  serve  by  the  advocacy  of  any  particular  views, 
^^e  rather  wish  to  excite  inquiry  and  investigation,   than  to  lay 
down  principles  and  plans  as  fully  established,  and  certainly  we 
have  no  wish  to  prejudge  the  subject.     We  shall  now  proceed, 
under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  although  our  own  views  may 
be  urgently  enforced,  to  examine  the  interesting  questions  raised 
by  the  reports  of  the  inspectors. 

The  most  prominent  topic  which  justly  occupies  them,  is  an 
examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  'Silent'  and 
•Separate'   systems.     It   seems   pretty   well   agreed  among  all 


'^'  The  famous  controversy  between  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  Lord 
DcniTiaii,  wliicli  excited  so  mucli  attention  at  the  time,  and  not  having 
ripened  to  decision,  jet  reinriins  a  vexata  fjusestio  of  parliamentary  law  ana 
privik'f^e,  viz.  on  tlie  autljority  leo:alIy  conferred  by  tlie  House  on  their  own 
officer,  to  publisli  witli  imi)unity  injurious  reflections  on  private  individuals, 
arose  from  a  statement  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Home  Inspectors,  about 
Ncwiiatc.  They  found  tliat  a  Mmok  published  by  Stockdale,  of  a  most  dis- 
mistiiiir  and  indecent  nature,'  was  in  the  possession  of  a  prisoner  without  anjr 
attempt  at  conceahnent !  Among  the  various  controversies  to  which  this 
statement  has  incidentally  given  rise,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  doubt 
alleged  of  its  perfect  accuracy.    Siurely,  it  was  time  to  inspect/ 
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philosophic  inquirers  into  the  subject,  tliat  some  degree  of  separa- 
tion siinong  prisoners  shoiihl  take  place.  The  evil  against  whidi 
Howard,  and  Bentham,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  so 
strongly  |>rotested5  of  promiscuous  communication  between  pri- 
soners, tried  and  untried,  and  convicted  of  every  variety  of  crime, 
is  admitted  to  be  such  as  that  no  remedy  «m  be  effected  but  by  an 
utter  abolition  of  the  practice.  The  mind  of  the  inquirer  is  then 
brouj^ht  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  mecms  of  separaiioH.  On 
this  vital  and  interesting  question,  enlightened  men  of  both 
hemispheres  are  at  issue;  but  the  *  Separate'  system  seems  the 
European,  and  the  '  Silent,'  the  American  fiivourite.  We  con- 
fess we  agree  with  Mr.  Uill,  and  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Russell, 
that  the  former  system  is  preferable  by  iar.  The  two  last  named 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  their  second  and  third  Reports,  enter  into 
a  most  admirable,  full,  and  searching  investigation  of  the  question, 
and  their  arguments  appear  to  us  |)erfectly  convincing. 

The  first  grand  defect  in  the  ^  Silent'  system  which  strikes  the 
impartial  observer,  is  its  failure  to  effect  its  object.  It  is  fmpoF 
sible  to  preverit  communication.  Men  thrown  ti^ther  wiUj  some- 
how or  other,  correspond.  Accordingly,  we  find  Messrs.  Cnw- 
ford  and  Russell  report, 

'  Tliut  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  snccenfnl 
dexterity  in  fraud  and  artifiee,  iu  which  this  system  has  been  the 
numns  of  training  prisoners ;  and  if  once  it  were  to  become  fixed  and 
general  by  authority,  ive  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  defy  the  most 
vigilant  and  zealous  superintendence  to  defeat  the  contrivances  which 
the  prisoners  would  employ  to  hafile  it.  Now,  while  the  prisoner's 
mind  is  thus  occupied  with  attempts  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  hit 
monitor,  (which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  often  mute 
successful,)  or  amused  by  secretly  applauding  the  attempts  of  otheis, 
can  it  be  believed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  his  mind  can  receive 
any  salutary  impression  of  the  penal  nature  of  his  condition,  or  hife 
inclination  or  opportunity  for  self-examination  or  reflection  ? ' 

— Second  Report,  p.  2. 

The  constant  effort  to  produce  even  a  near  approach  to  noo- 
connnunication,  demands  a  degree  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  nu)nitors  and  wardsmcn  so  extremely  irksome,  that  few  wiD 
give  it, — and  when  tliey  do,  the  irritation  produced  in  the  mbidi 
of  the  })risoners  against  them  is  excessive,  from  the  punishmenls 
inflicted  in  consequence  of  that  vigilance.  So  strong  is  the  desire 
of  men  to  eonimunicale,  that  we  find  from  Messrs.  Crawfoidand 
Kussc'irs  Report  thtit,  in  the  year  1836,  the  number  of  oflfencci 
for  'talkiuir  and  swearing'  in  the  House  of  Correction  Cold  &tH 
iMelds,  aveniged  twelve  per  diem !  They  very  justly  obsent 
up<nt  this  that 
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*  Hero  are  niiiny  punishments  super^imposed  upon  that  to  which  the 

■  pris4)ner  was  originally  sentenced,  who  is  thus  oppressed  by  sufferings 
j,  beyond  the  award  of  the  law.  The  prisoner  sees  that  the  privations 
'    Avhich  occasion  him  most  discomfort  are  not  the  punishments  to  which 

he  has  been  legally  sentenced  ; — hence  arise,  mental  irritation,  a  sense 

of  injustice,  a  forgetfulness  of  his  offence,   and  an  unconsciousness  of 

^     his  guilt,  which  effectually  close  every  avenue  by  which  admonition 

■  might  reach  his  mind,  and  render  hopeless  and  unavailing  the  efforts 
of  the  chaplain.' — p.  3. 

And  this  evil,  let  it  be  remembered,  falls  with  ^eatest  weight 
upon  the  untried^— iox  as  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  recently  committed  prisoner  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
regulations,  the  consequence  is,  that  that  portion  of  his  confine- 
ment which  precedes  his  trial  is  the  most  irksome  and  vexatious. 

The  intelligent  inspectors  then  explain  with  equal  force  and 
distinctness  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  procur- 
ing proper  monitors,  who,  under  this  system,  are  taken  from  the 
prisoners  themselves.  They  proceed  to  show  that  the  grand 
object  of  the  legislature,  viz.  a  uniform  system^  would  rail  of 
effect  from  the  insuperable  difficulties  attending  its  execution, 
except  in  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom.  They  conclude  their 
able  exposition  of  the  evils  of  this  system  by  pointing  out  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  what  is  termed  recognition  or  ac- 
quaintanceship among  the  prisoners,  and  consider  it  under  three 
aspects :  1st.  As  it  affects  an  innocent  man ;  2ndly,  As  it  afiects 
a  criminal  who  from  a  sense  of  guilt  is  led  to  penitence  and  reso- 
lutions of  amendment ;  and  3rdly,  As  it  affects  a  culprit  who  is 
determined  to  continue  in  his  course  of  crime. 

The  consequences  thus  forcibly  put  by  the  inspectors  appear  to 
us  so  obviously  injurious  that  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
wdth  detailing  them.  The  company  of  the  tainted  is  not  the  best 
for  those  similarly  diseased.  If  a  prisoner  is  to  be  reformed,  he 
must  be  elevated^  and  placed  under  other  influences  than  those  of 
liis  companions  in  guilt  The  purification  must  come  *from 
above '  him.     The  inspectors  conclude,  therefore,  that 

'  The  Silent  system  not  only  fails  in  attaining  those  important  ends 
at  which  it  professes  to  aim,  but  it  is  also  open  to  grave  and  serious 
objections  with  reference  to  the  means  which  it  thus  unsuccessfully 
employs.  It  fails  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  intercourse  between  the 
prisoners, — it  is  forced  to  inflict  punishments,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding obedience  to  its  numerous  and  perplexing  regulations, — these 
punishments  are  carried  to  an  extent  which  its  advocates  do  not  attempt 
to  justify, — it  does  not  protect  the  prisoner  from  the  evils  of  gaol  asso- 
ciation,— by  the  employment  of  prisoners  as  wardsmen  and  monitors, 
it  in  a  great  measure  remits  the  prisoner's  legal  penalty,  and  affords 
admission  to  abuses  and  irregularities  of  a  dangerous  character, — its 
restrictions  fall  with  excessive  and  undue  severity  upon  the  untried 
prisoner,  who  in  reason  and  justice  ought  to  be  less  rigorously  dealt 
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with  than  the  convicted  offender^ — it  excites  irritation  of  mind,  and  in 
many  cases  vindictiveness  of  spirit  in  the  prisoners, — it  is  from  the  im- 
possibility of  rendering  its  operation  equable  and  uniform,  utterlj 
unfit  for  general  adoption, — it  is  complicated  and  cumbrous  in  its  coiu 
struction, — apt  to  be  constantly  deranged  in  its  movements, — and  rru 
quires  for  its  ethcient  working,  a  degree  of  watchfulness  and  vigi- 
lance which  is  shown  to  be  unattainable,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances, — and  finally,  it  does  not  even  contemplate  iheadop- 
tion  of  any  means  by  which  the  evils  of  recognition  can  be  prevented."* 

The  inspectors  then  proceed  to  consider  the  advantages  pre- 
sented on  the  other  hand  by  the  *  Separate^  system.  They  fint 
justly  assert  it  as  the  right  of  an  untried  prisoner,  (who  his 
hitherto  indeed  been  too  little  regarded  in  prison  discipline,  but 
whose  position  ought  manifestly  to  be  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  convicted,)  to  be  exempted  from  the  society  of  those  whose 
company  is  calculated  to  injure  his  morals,  outrage  his  feelinga, 
and  debase  his  character.  But  not  only  is  seclusion  from  his  con- 
taminated and  contaminating  associates  a  right  which  the  yntriei 
prisoner  is  entitled  himself  to  demand,  but  it  is  one  whidi  we 
contend  the  best  interests  of  society  are  materially  concerned  in 
being  exercised.  The  corruption  which  such  a  prisoner  may  have 
imbibed  during  his  confinement,  spreads  its  pestiferous  innuenee 
all  around  him.  He  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  depn- 
vity.  But  possibly  it  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  to  De  a 
hardship  on  the  prisoner,  who  ought  at  least  to  have  an  option. 
We  agree  with  these  gentlemen  that  he  ought  not  to  have  such 
an  option.  If  the  interests  of  the  indiviaual  and  of  society 
alike  demand  his  seclusion,  we  hold  that  they  justify  its  imposi- 
tion. But  wc  do  not  believe  that  when  the  species  of  confine- 
ment practised  and  contemplated  is  understood,  any  innocent  fn^ 
soner  would  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  prefer  it  to  the  company 
of  guilty  associates.  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  die 
advocates  for  separation  (at  least  the  judicious  ones)  never  intend 
by  that  term  any  solitary  confinement,  although  we  believe  that 
much  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  that  system  is  founded  oo 
such  a  misapprehension.  Such  an  isolation  would  indeed  be 
equally  cruel  and  mischievous  ;  it  would  not  be  reformatory  pon- 
islimont,  but  absolute  torture,  and  would  unquestionably  disfJav 
its  mischievous  futility  in  repeated  instances  of  insanity.  I^ 
tliercfore,  by  the  system  of  separation,  were  intended /ler/id  jofr 


Miss  jMartincau,  in  tlio  First  volume  of  her  late  popular  work,  •  Western 
Travel,'  tlevoti's  a  chapter  to  Primms, — and  in  it,  graphically  dispUjv  the 
.sii})tTiority  of  the  Separate  over  the  SUvtU  system.  She  bean  testimonv  to 
>o;iio  of  ilic  evils  .stjited  above  as  existing  in  the  Auburn  prison  in  Amcnci; 
and  with^  the  narrative  power  ^vhicIl  she  is  so  well  knov^ii  to  po8Bcss»  dctaib 
.•«»nie  aflertinq;  incidents  which  vividly  show  the  efficacy  of  kindiicss  sod 
nmral  iniining  under  the  Separate  system. 
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tude,  we  should  be  the  first  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  what  is  intended  ? 

'  The  prisoner  is  placed  in  an  apartment^  at  least  ten  feet  sqnare^ 
and  ten  feet  high,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  take  exercise. 
This  apartment  is  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  warmed, — ^water  is  laid 
on, — and  in  the  fitting  up,  every  arrangement  is  adopted  essential  to 
the  prisoner's  health.  To  this  apartment  the  prisoner  is  strictly  con- 
fined  by  day  and  night, — nor  is  he  allowed  to  leave  it  at  any  time, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine  worship.  This  seclusion, 
however,  is  broken  by  daily  and  stated  visits  of  the  governor^  chaplain, 
surgeon,  and  other  prison  officers.  The  prisoner  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
seeing  his  friends, — he  has  enery  facility  afforded  him  for  consulting 
with  his  legal  adviser, — he  may  send  and  receive  letters, — he  is  per^ 
mitted  to  have  unobjectionable  books, — he  has  the  option  of  any  em- 
ployment that  can  be  conveniently  furnished  to  him,— he  is  exempted 
from  all  discipline  that  is  calculated  to  create  irritation, — ^he  is  tempted 
to  commit  no  violation  of  prison  rules, — ^he  is  exposed  to  no  quarrels, 
and  his  mind  cannot  be  tainted  and  demoralized  by  the  relations  of  the 
burglar,  nor  his  ears  assailed  by  the  language  of  Uie  blasphemous  and 
obscene.' — Second  Home  Report,  p.  11. 

Such  is  the  seclusion  we  recommend, — one,  which  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  every  untried^  and  would  be  the  wish  of  every 
innocent  prisoner,  to  enjoy.  But  now  let  us  examine  what  are 
the  advantages  possessed  by  such  a  system  as  respects  the  guilty  f 

They  are  put  with  great  feeling  and  force  by  the  author  of  an 
article  on  the  *  Penitentiary  System  of  Pennsylvania,'  in  the 
'  Encyclopsedia  Americana,'  and  which  is  reprinted  by  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  translation  of  the  Report  by  Messrs.  De  Beau- 
mont and  De  Tocqueville,  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  Mr. 
Lieber  says — 

*  The  greatest  step  we  believe  which  a  convict  of  the  common  sort 
can  make  towards  reformation,  is  from  thoughtlessness  to  thoughtful- 
ness.  Few  of  those  committed  to  prisons  are  accustomed  to  think, — 
it  is  for  want  of  thought  that  they  become  guilty.  Surrounded,  as 
they  are  in  the  Auburn  system  by  a  variety  of  objects  during  the  day, 
they  cannot  feel  the  same  inducement  to  reflection  as  under  the  pres- 
sure of  constant  solitude.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man,  even  accustomed 
from  his  youth  to  reflection,  and  to  a  mode  of  life  which  offers  a  great 
variety  of  objects  and  subjects,  to  entertain  himself  in  long-continued 
solitude.  He  must  occupy  his  mind  with  himself.  The  writer  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  his  own  experience,  having  been  imprisoned  for  a 
considerable  period  during  a  time  of  political  persecution, — and  though 
he  was  not  haunted  by  remorse,  and  had  more  resources  from  the 
habits  of  his  past  life  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inmates  of 
prisons,  he  can  testify  to  the  power  with  which  solitude  forces  a  man 
to  make  himself  the  subject  of  his  contemplation — a  power  which  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  one  who  has  not  felt  it.     Hpw  strongly  must  it 
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operate  on  the  common  convict !  Deprived  of  most  of  the  resources 
of  educated  men, — constantly  reminded  of  the  cause  which  hrought  him 
into  this  situation, — undisturbed  by  any  distracting objectSj-*-enveloped 
in  silence — he  needs  must  think.  This  power  of  solitude  was  ocknov- 
lodged  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  anticjuity,  who  retired  from  the  walb 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  tasks  by  undisturbed  contenu 
plation.*  The  labour  which  the  convict  performs  in  his  cell,  and  whxd 
is  indispensably  necessary,  does  not  disturb  him,  because  it  soon  loia 
the  distracting  power  of  novelty, — and  though  it  will  engage  him  sufi- 
ciently  to  prevent  him  from  sinking  into  torpid  sullenness  (as  experi- 
ence shows)  it  d(»es  not  interrupt  his  contemplations.  When  he  his 
once  begun  to  reflect,  he  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is 
preferable  to  vice,  and  can  tranquillize  his  troubled  mind  only  by  re- 
solving on  reformation, — he  must  at  last  seek  comfort  in  the  mercy  of 
that  Being  who  created  him  in  his  goodness^  and  who  will  receive  him, 
notwithstanding  his  guilty  if  he  is  sincere  in  his  repentance,  Tliis  will 
be  the  natural  course  of  most  prisoners  in  uninterrupted  solitary  coiu 
finement,  judging  from  the  observation  we  have  made  on  convicts  thus 
confined.' 

And  our  Home  inspectors,  after  adopting  a  similar  line  of 

remark,  say — 

'  We  arc  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who  consider  as  wild  and 
visionary  any  h(»pes  which  may  be  entertained  of  the  reformation  of  i 
criminal.     We  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  that  we  do 
not  concur  in  this  opinion.    We  feel  assured  that  in  this  country,  little 
need  be  urged  against  a  doctrine  which  regards  the  convict  as  au  out- 
cast, ])ossessing  no  interests  beyond  the  grave,  and  worthy  of  no  more 
considerations  than  the  beasts  which  perish.     If,  as  we  lirmly  believe, 
no  human  being,  however  guilty,  is  excluded  from  the   nicmns  of  re- 
pentance and  the  ho])e  of  mercy,  we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
opinions  which  appear  to  us  to  1)e  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  *  desireth  not  the  deiith  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.'   We  have  had  sume 
experience  of  the  character  of  criminals,  and  are  persuaded  that  there 
are  |)eriods  in  the  lives  of  even  the  most  hardened,  when  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  reflection,   and  the  heart  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.    In 
these  seiisons  of  sensibility,  much  may  be  done  to  eradicate  the  dominiim 
of  vice  by  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles  and  the  force  of  good 
im])ressions, — and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  government  to  present 
to  every  prisoner  the  means  by  which  instruction  may  be  imparted,  and 
repentance  cherished.      In  tlie  quiet  of  the  prison  cell-— and  when 
huuiblod  by  correction — the  warnings,  promises,  and  consolations  of  the 
(lospol,  come  home  to  the  conscience  with  redoubled  force.      There  if 
no  feature  in  the  Separate  system  which  more  favourably  di^iiMguiska 
itf  than  the  facility  which  it  affords  to  the  minister  of  religion  in  tki 
dischar^rc  oj  the  various  duties  of  his  sacred  ojfice,* — ^p.  14. 


'^  The  Icanicd  Author  miqht  also  linvc  rcfern'd  to  the  example  of  oor 
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To  all  tliose,  therefore,  who  with  us,  look  confidently  to  the 
reformaJtion  of  the  great  majority  of  criminals  and  of  almost  all  the 
younjr,  this  system  presents  such  favourable  opportunities  for 
exerting-  the  proper  beneficial  influences  on  a  convict,  that  we 
must  confess  ourselves,  warm,  but  not  bigoted,  advocates  for  its 
adoption.  Mr.  Hill,  guiding  himself  by  the  experience  afforded 
him  in  his  inspection  of  Scotland,  and,  especially,  by  the  admirable 
results  of  the  separate  system,  produced  at  the  Glasgow  Bride- 
well, where  it  was  established  in  1824,  and  has  been  maintained 
ever  since,  concurs  in  strong  approbation  of  it  In  his  *  Third 
*  Report,*  he  says — 

*The  continued  experience  of  the  separate  system  has  confirmed  my 
conviction  of  its  reasonableness  and  efficacy ;  and  I  am  more  and  more 
satisfied,  that  wliile,  on  the  one  hand,  it  prevents  the  danger  and  cor- 
ruption arising  from  the  associations  of  criminals^  it  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  attended  with  gloomy  depression  of  the  mind  or  baneful  effects  on 
the  health ;  and  that  it  places  the  offender  in  that  position  in  which 
there  is  tlie  best  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  higher  feelings  of  his 
nature,  and  raising  his  ideas  to  new  and  superior  objects.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  separation  leads  sometimes  to  insanity  or  idiotcy ;  but, 
under  good  management,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  no  such  effect.  Cer- 
tainly, no  instance  of  the  kind  ever  came  to  my  knowledge ;  and  the 
governor  of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  assures  me,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  in  that  prison  during  the  whole  twenty-five  years  that  it  has 
been  under  his  charge.' — p.  7- 

Mr.  Hill  proceeds  to  detail  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  prC" 
Jcrence  even,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prisoners.     He  says — 

There  are  now  five  inmates  of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  who  are  there 
of  their  own  free  will;  some  of  them  having  asked  permission  to  remain 
after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  and  the  others  having  petitioned 
to  be  admitted.' — p.  7- 

Mr.  Hill's  comment  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  judicious. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  tliat  this  fact  proves  too  much,  for  that  a 
prison  ought  never  to  be  made  a  place  of  attraction.  It  appears  to 
me,  li(jwever,  that  those  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  restrictions 
and  labour  of  such  a  prison,  must  be  in  so  destitute  a  slate  as  to  be  under 
strong  tern  pi  at  ions  to  crime ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  fortunate  when 
they  consent  to  give  u])  their  personal  liberty  for  a  time.' — p.  7. 

Mr.  Hill,  adds— 

'  Highly,   however,  as   f    think  of  the  plan  of   separation,   I    am 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  useful 
employment,   instruction,   opportunities  of  reading,  frequent  visits  of 
officers,  and  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air.     Not,  however,  that  I  think, 
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we  should  always  wait  until  all  these  necessaries  can  be  obtained ;  for 
so  great  are  the  evils  of  association  among  criminals,  that>  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  better  to  dispense  with  one  or  two  of  these  desiderata  than  to  allow 
such  evils  to  continue. — p.  7. 

While  these  three  inspectors  deriving  their  experience  from 
the  metropolis  and  its  adjoining  counties  and  from  Scotland,  con- 
cur in  the  propriety  of  the  adoption  of  the  *  separate '  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  other  inspectors,  viz^ 
Captain  Williams  and  Dr.  Hawkins,  seem  rather  inclined  to  favor 
the  *  silent '  system,  and  our  desire  for  an  impartial  discussion  of 
this  important  subject,  instead  of  merely  one-sided  advocacy, 
induces  us  to  place  their  arguments  before  our  readers  for  their 
careful  consideration.     The  first  of  these  gentlemen  says,  that  to 

'  Those  unacquainted  with  the  precision,  regularity,  and  minuteness 
attained  without  difficulty  under  military  discipline,  the  details  of  the 
system  of '  silence '  must  naturally  seem  cumbrous  and  prolix  ;  while 
to  myself,  after  some  experience  with  the  army,  this  does  not  at  all 
appear  to  be  the  case.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  possess  one 
superior  quality  among  others — the  placing  men  under  trying  circum- 
stances  where  they  are  compelled  to  exercise  and  may  acquire  the 
valuable  habit  of  self-coniroL  At  the  same  time,  social  duties 
are  kept  in  view;  for  it  exacts  respect  to  authority,  order,  cleanli- 
ness, decency  at  meals,  und  industry  at  labour.  The  silence,  irksome 
as  it  may  be,  is,  moreover,  gratefully  and  beneficially  mitigated  by  the 
consolations  of  religion  and  the  lessons  of  instruction.' — Third  Report, 
Northern  District,  p.  5,  6. 

In  reference  to  these  remarks,  we  beg  to  observe  that  we  do  not 
deny  the  *  Silent '  System  to  possess  advantages,  which  would  be 
much  greater  than  they  are,  if  it  could  be  rendered  efficctcious  to 
its  professed  object ;  an  assumption  which  is  made  in  the  extract 
just  given,  but  which  is  contradicted  by  all  experience  hitherto. 
Nor  can  we  admit  the  analogy  whicn  is  drawn  by  Captain 
Williams,  between  the  recruits  of  the  army  and  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons  to  be  a  correct  one.  The  former  are  men  inastate  much  more 
open  to  discipline  than  the  latter ;  and  even  if  some  be  refractorj', 
they  are  surrounded  by  unsympathising  companions,  whose  pro- 
fessional habits  and  feelings  lead  them  to  discourage  any  attempts 
at  the  breach  of  discipline. 

Dr.  Hawkins  in  his  *  Third  Report,'  has  summed  up  what  lie 
conceives  to  be  very  strong  objections  to  the  Separate  System,— 
viz. 

'  I .  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring  suitable  labour  fbr  the 
inmate  of  each  cell. 

'  2.  The  want  of  cells  sufficiently  large,  light,  and  well  ventilated  in 
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many  existing  prisons^  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  and  building  such 
cells  in  new  prisons. 

'  3.  The  obstacles  wbieb  the  prisoners  will  have  to  encounter  if  sud- 
denly seized  with  illness. 

'  4.  Since  solitary  or  separate  confinement  is  the  most  severe  punish. 
ment  hitherto  annually  resorted  to,  what  further  punishment  remains 
in  store  for  those  who  commit  offences  in  their  cells  ? 

*  5.  Tlie  daily  visits  of  the  surgeon  and  chaplain  would  require  their 
number  and  salaries  to  be  increased. 

'  6.  By  some  recent  statutes,  solitary  or  separate  confinement  is 
restricted  even  for  offences  of  a  deep  dye  to  one  month  at  a  time,  and 
to  three  months  in  the  whole  year.  Are  the  first  petty  theft  and  the 
thrice-committed  midnight  burglary  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
rigour  ?' — p.  2. 

The  first  of  these  objections  we  shall  presently  examine  at  large, 
when  treating  of  the  plan  for  labour  stronffly  recommended  dv 
Mr.  Hill.  ^  / '  / 

The  question  of  expense  and  constniction,  is  one  upon  which 
that  gentleman  and  the  Home  Inspectors  furnish  us  with  answers. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  his  *  First  Report,'  says, 

^One  reason  urged  against  the  system  of  entire  separation  is  the 
expense  necessary  for  providing  a  separate  cell  for  each  prisoner ;  but, 
even  this  reason,  I  consider  to  be  almost  groundless,  especially,  if  it  be 
admitted,  that  the  prisoners  should  sleep  in  separate  cells  at  night. 
A  small  addition  to  the  cost  of  a  cell  large  enough  for  a  prisoner  to  sleep 
in,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  large  enough  also  for  him  to  work  in  during 
the  (lay,  and  to  pass  his  whole  time  in  it.  To  show  how  little  the 
expense  of  a  cell  is  increased  by  enlarging  its  dimensions  I  may  refer  to 
the  new  prison  now  erecting  at  Dundee.  The  architect  prepared  the 
plan  according  to  the  system  by  which  the  prisoners  work  together  by 
da^  and  sleep  apart  at  night ;  and  eight  feet  was  considered  sufficient 
height.  One  flat  of  cells  has  been  built ; — but  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  height  of  the  cell  in  the  two  remaining  flats  may  be  increased  to 
nine  feet  nine  inches  at  the  small  total  expense  of  £100.* — ^p.  13. 

The  Home  Inspectors  have  also  appended  several  plans, 
framed  after  great  consideration  for  the  construction  of  prisons 
with  separate  cells  at  the  end  of  their  '  Third  Report.' 

The  fourth  and  last  objections  appears  to  us,  we  confess, 
founded  on  the  fallacious  assumption,  that  separate  necessarily 
means  solitary  confinement.  With  all  due  submission  to  the 
learned  inspector,  we  object  to  the  advocates  of  the  one  system 
being  confounded  with  those  of  the  other.  We  have  already  given 
our  reasons  for  our  strong  opposition  to  solitude^  and  our  equally 
warm  advocacy  of  separation.  Separation  from  what  and  from 
whom  ?  From  bad  company, — from  their  feilow-prismiers.  The 
severe  penalty  awarded  by  the  law  is  solitary  imprisonment,  which 
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it  wisely  limits  to  short  periods.  The  confinement  we  want  ■ 
separate^  and  which  7night  be  perpetual. 

We  liave  p^one,  at  this  gpreat  length,  into  the  compariaoD 
of  the  '  Separate '  and  '  Silent '  Systems,  because  that  subject  m 
justly  thought  of  so  much  moment  by  the  government,  that  thej 
particularly  directed  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  to  it,  and  i^ 
consequently,  occupies  a  most  prominent  position  in  the  late 
reports.  It  is  the  question  agitated  in  prison  discipline  by  our 
American  brethren,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  such  importance 
as  that  it  should  be  thorouglily  sifted  before  legislation  begins 
The  partial  and  short  operation  which  cither  have  had  here ;  and 
the  want  among  other  desirable  things  of  a  good  statistical  a^ 
rangement  in  our  prisons;  deprive  us  of  much  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  thoroughly  the  ^I'c^^  of  reform  upon  individual  prisonen 
produced  by  them.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inspectors, 
and  of  those  members  of  parliament  who  are  considering  this 
subject,  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  efficient  staiisticti 
system,  by  which  the  ejfects  of  the  operation  of  any  plans  adopted 
in  our  prisons  may  be  completely  ascertained,  and  the  degree  of 
reform  really  produced  on  individuals  accurately  tested.  Expt- 
riencc  must  be  after  all  our  great  guide  and  teacher.* 

The  next  important  subject  which  seems  to  us  to  suggest 
itself,  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hill,  as  one  to  which  he  evidently 
attaclies  great  value ;  viz.,  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  in  pnh 
ductive  labour.  In  his  *  First  Report '  (which  is  a  most  able  docu- 
ment and  sums  up  with  great  clearness  the  chief  existing  evils  of 
the  Scottish  system),  Mr.  Hill,  say8|:— • 

'  I  hope  and  believe  that  tliere  are  but  few  honest  families  who  «e, 
at  the  same  time,  prudent  and  inJiistrious,  who  are  worse  oiT  thanthr 


*  Our  (Icfiire  for  impartial  discussion  induces  us  to  state,  that  Mn.  Firii 
ratlier  opposed  to  tlic  universal  operation  of  the  '  Separate'  SjrBtem.  'Bjr 
tlie  kind  permission  of  that  lady,  we  arc  enabled  to  lay  before  our  iradenii 
extract  of  a  letter  transmitted  by  her  to  Paris,  and  published,  we  bebcTe,  ii 
that  city.     '  I  believe  notliin^  so  likely  to  conduce  to  the  real  improveiwBt 

*  of  principle  and  conduct  in  delinquents,  and  to  render  thein  fit  for  a  nscan 
'to  society,  as  a  limited  number  of  them  beiniy  regularly  instructed  and  woA- 
'incT  toiretlier  in  small  com]>anics,  under  faithful,  constant, and.strictinspectioo, 
S'md  ut  ni!>hi  always  sloe]>iii!;  in  sepantte  cells If  after  the  phM^ 

*  being  uaaocintedin  ama/l  vwi panics  has  been  tried  on  any  prisoner,  lie  retanH 

*  to  under«i^o  the  jx'nalty  of  a  aw.;//^/ condemnation,  a  more  xngorous  phnHad 


'Home  Inspectors'  lately  published,  enforces  at  ^rrcat  lenfftfi  the  aigii- 
mcnis  adduced  above  from  their  'Second  Report'  in  favour  of  the  'Sepantc' 
System.  There  is,  also,  an  interesting-  skctcli  of  the  history  of  the  impfofe- 
ments  in  our  ^aols  ;  and,  altonpetlier,  it  is  a  document  of  great  paUic  inlcrot 
and  importance  and  well  worthy  perusaL 
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inmates  of  prisons ;  but,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  who  are 
deficient  in  either  of  these  particulars,  but  tvIiOy  nevertheless,  are  free 
from  crime,  are  in  every  respect,  except  personal  liberty  in  an  inferior 
condition  to  that  of  many  prisoner,  who  are  generally  altogether 
released  from  the  labour  by  which  alone  the  poor  and  honest  man  can 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.* — p.  6. 

Mr.  Hill  proposes  to  correct  this  anomaly.  After  stating, 
(p.  14)  that  he  *  believes  there  is  no  part  of  Scotland  in  whicn 
'  productive  labour  could  not  readily  be  procured  for  prisoners, 
'  especially,  if  there  were  one  general  system  of  management,'  he 
suggests,  that  all  prisoners  should  be   made   to  work.     *  Some 

*  benefit'  he  says,  'would  be  obtained  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 

*  (at  Perth,  the  prisoners  earn  their  food  in  this  way) ;  but  the 
'  most  important  advantage  would  consist  in  the  effect  on  the  habits 

*  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  security  the  arrangement  would  afford 

*  that  no  prison  should  become  an  object  of  attraction.*  Mr.  Hill 
then  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  productive  to  unproductive 
labour,  and  we  adopt  his  view  of  the  subject.  He  says,  *  to 
'  engage  in  the  first  is  creditable  to  any  one,  but  to  be  required 
'  to  perform  the  latter  is  degrading^  and  is  certain  to  produce  a 

*  mischievous  effect  on  the  feelings ;  and  whether  a  prisoner  be 

*  tried   or  untried,   I  would   never  subject  him  to   it'     In  his 

*  Second  Report,'  Mr.  Hill  follows  up  the  same  view.  *  Industry 
^  and  economy  should  be  leading  features  in  the  management  of 

*  every  prison  ;  and  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  render  them 

*  self  supporting  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  prisoners  may 

*  eventually  earn  more  than  their  cost,  so  as  to  afford  an  oppor- 
*tunity  of  introducing  the  important  principle  of  compensation  for 

*  infurt/.'*  In  his  '  Third  Report,'  Mr.  Hill  examines,  at 
some  length,  the  only  objection  which  we  think  can  plausibly 
be  made  to  his  suggestion,  and  it  is  one  very  likely  to  find  many 
advocates  ;  viz.,  that  productive  labour  in  the  prisons  would  inter- 
fere with  the  labour  of  persons  out  of  them.  Mr.  Hill  (p.  9) 
grapples  with  the  three  different  states  of  the  market ;  firstly,  the 
natural  state,  (i.  e,)  where  there  is  a  suflScient  amount  of  profitable 
labour  for  all  who  choose  to  work.  Here  the  work,  if  not  done 
by  prisoners,  would  probably  go  undone.  Secondly,  if  trade  be 
excessively  brisk,  then  the  work  would  be  undone,  and  a  greater 
extent  of  injury  to  society  would  be  created  than  the  mere  amount 
of  labour  would  ordinarily  indicate.  Thirdly,  if  trade  were  very 
dull,  the  direct  benefit  to  society  from  the  labour  of  prisoners  would 
be  trifling ;  and  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  same  way  as  might 

*  This  sujf^iTcstion  of  compensation  for  injury,  forms  an  interesting^  object 
for  the  luind  of  tlic  intelligent  philanthropist  to  contemplate  in  the  moral 
vista  of  the  subject ;  but  is  we  fear,  at  present,  rather  too  distant  to  he  prac- 
tically pursued. 
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the  labour  of  any  other  moderate  number  of  workmen.     And  Mr. 
Hill  concludes,  with  the  following  pithy  question.      <  The  ereit 

<  fault  constantly  found  with  criminals  is,  idleness.     But  i^  bj 
^engaging  in  labour,  they  would  have  displaced  other  workeiBi 

*  why  regret  that  they  should  have  been  unemployed  ?  And  why 

<  upbraid  them  with  their  laziness?  If  their  labour  in  prison  wiOU 
'  mischievouSi  tlieir  labour  out  must  have  been  equally  so.* 

The  remaining  topics  in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  to  wludk 
we  can  alone  devote  space  for  reference,  are  connected  with  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  care  of  prisoners  after  the  terminadon 
of  their  confinement 

Captain  Williams  in  his  < Third  Report'  sug&rests,  that  *boTB 
^  and  girls  without  friends  or  ostensible  means  of  livelihood  shoud 

*  be  sent  upon  tlieir  discharge  from  prison  to  the  poor-house^  and 
^  there  kept  until  some  means  could  be  devised  for  their  disposal  If 

*  the  state  was  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  destitute  childrentSiid 
^  was  empowered  to  distribute  them  through  the  colonial 

*  sions,  either  in  the  numerous  government  departments'  or 

*  apprentices  to  individuals,  it  would  be  the  most  effective 
'  of  checking  juvenile  delinquency.'  The  view  on  which  the  fint 
suggestion  is  made,  seems  to  us  better  met  by  Mr.  Hill's 
proposal  for  the  foundation  of  *  National  Schools  of  Refiige,'  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  second  suggestion  deserves  at- 
tention, but  it  appears  to  us  should  ratlier  be  part  of  a  wellnngaih* 
ized  scheme  of  emigration.  The  captain  judiciously  looks  to  the 
general  extension  of  infant  schools  for  the  humbler  'classes  as  a 
'  most  powerful  prevention  to  juvenile  delinquency.'  With  tke 
following  admirable  remarks  we  fully  concur. 

'  The  first  impressions  on  the  mind  are  most  important,  frequently 
determining  future  happiness  or  misery.  A  very  minute  inqoiiy  tf 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  has  satisfied  me  of  the  surpassing  Tslne  d 
thus  inclining  infancy  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  principles  and  hsbilii 
by  the  gentle,  simple,  and  recreative  methods  followed  in  thflM  intft 
tutions.' — ^p.  7- 

Dr.  Hawkins  in  his  *  Third  Report,*  says,  that 


'  We  can  only  look  for^vard  with  confidence  to  the  following 
as  a  steady  check  on  the  tendency  to  crime :  first,  a  well-orgBnind 
stabulary  force,  prompt  in  all  places,  not  merely  to  seixe  offenderii  but 
above  all  to  prevent  and  anticipate  the  oommiision  of  offence;  sad, 
secondly,  the  extension  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  sadi  othtf 
measures  as  may  be  tried  in  the  case  of  lighter  offences,  either  to  obriite 
the  necessity  for  imprisonment,  or  to  shorten  its  duration  ;  and,  lastly; 
the  creation  of  new  facilities  for  affording  the  ^ntaiu  of  honest  iskssr 
to  discharged  prisoners,  and  above  all  to  aajuiitcd  o/tcs.*— p.  4. 

This  last  suggestion  is  one  of  the  very  deepest  interest  sad 
importance,  and  requires  the  earnest  reflection  of  every  ChiirtilB 
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philanthropist  It  should  under^  thorough  discussion  before  atiV 
means  are  adopted  by  the  legislature  on  the  subject  Mr.  HiU 
states  ('First  Report/  p.  15)  that  Uhere  can  be  no  doubt)  that  the 

*  neglect  of  parents  in  not  teaching  their  children  a  trade  or  means 

*  of  getting  an  honest  livelihood  (owing  often  to  their  own  habits 
^  of  crime  or  drunkenness)  is  a  common  cause  of  the  child's  de- 

*  pravity/  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
taught  some  branch  of  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  might 
earn  their  livelihood  on  quitting  imprisonment  Still  it  is  im* 
portant  to  g^ive  more  than  this  instruction.  Mt.  Hill  states  (and 
we  entirely  concur  in  his  useful  suggestion)  that  he  thinks,  'great 
^  benefit  would  arise  as  well  to  the  community  at  large  as  to  the 

*  offender  himself,  if  an  asylum*  were  opened  on  the  principle  of 

*  the  refuges  for  the  destitute,  in  which  prisoners  at  the  time  of 
'  liberation  who  had  not  a  sure  prospect  of  leading  an  honest  and 
'  respectable  life  if  they  returned  to  society  at  home,  should  be 

*  encouraged  to  enter,  with  a  view  to  their  receiving  some  little 
^  instruction  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  then  going  out  to  one  of 

*  the  colonies.'  And  in  his  '  Third  Report,'  the  same  intelligent 
gentleman  says — 

^  In  my  former  reports,  I  pointed  out  the  great  service  which  would 
be  rendered  by  a  national  house  of  refuge  in  Scotland^ — and  I 
would  again  venture  to  submit  this  subject  for  consideration, — as^ 
I  believe,  that  by  no  system  of  prison  discipline  can  the  reform  of 
offenders,  of  many,  at  least,  be  completed,  unless  there  be  a  jilace  to 
which  they  may  go  after  leaving  prison,  when  situations  for  them  have 
not  been  obtained.  If  the  locality  were  well-selected,  and  the  manage- 
ment economic  and  efhcient,  such  an  establishment  might  I  am  satis- 
fied be  made  nearly  self-supporting.  I  would  have  neither  bolts,  bars, 
nor  high  walls, — no  compulsion  to  remain,— on  the  contrary,  the  only 
terms  on  which  an  inmate  should  be  allowed  to  stay  would  be  peace- 
able demeanor  and  good  conduct.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  distinction  in  favour  of  a  criminal,  and  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  the  refuge  as  far  as  possible,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  place  be  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter,* — but 
that  the  regimen  and  quantity  of  labour  required  be  sitch,  that  none  will 
be  likely  to  avail  theinselves  of  it,  except  those  who  from  their  forlorn 
condition,  are  in  fact  dangerous  members  of  society,  and  likely  to  resort 
to  crime  as  a  means  of  subsistence,' — p.  9. 

Mr.  Hill  concludes  his  admirable  report,  with  remarks  in 
which  we  perfectly  coincide,  and  with  which  we  shall  terminate 
our  comments  on  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.     '  A  yet  wider 

*  field,  however,  as  regards  the  prevention  of  crime,  remains  open 


*  Sucli  a  liouse  of  refuofe  was  founded  in  New-York,  in  1825,  and  the 
example  ha5?  been  followed  in  other  states.  See  Do  Beaumont  and  l)e  Tor- 
qucville's  Report,  Part  III.,  c.  i.,  for  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  tho 
principles  on  which  such  houses  are  conducted* 
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*  in  the  general  and  enlightened  education  of  the  people ;  in  the 

*  removal  of  causes  of  poverty  and  disease ;  in  the  prevention  of 
•those  sudden  fluctuations  of  income  which  now  expose  the  labouring 

*  man  to  the  temptfitions  of  alternate  penury  and  affluence, — and, 

*  lastly,  in  providing  the  people  with  constant  opportunities  of  ob- 
*taining  healthful  recreation  and  innocent  amusement' 

One  topic  of  great  importance  connected  with  Prison  Discipline, 
and  to  which  the  public  mind  has  been  much  directed  of  late  years, 
is  the  system  of  transportation  used  as  a  mode  of  punishment 
Little  doubt  can  exist  among  impartial  inquirers  as  to  the  gross 
evils  which  for  some  considerable  period  past  have  pen^aded,  and 
still  do  pervade  that  system ;  but  an  intelligent  inquirer,  Dr.  Lang, 
considers  that  those  evils  are  not  necessarily  inherent  in  it.  That 
gentleman,  in  a  work  of  considerable  talent  and  deserved  re- 
putation,* has  pointed  out  with  clearness  and  force  the  unwise, 
nay,  we  must  take  the  liberty  with  him  of  saying,  the  absurd, 
regulations  which  have  made  transportation  a  boon  rather  than 
a  terror ;  but  those  regulations  form  only  a  part  of  our  colonial 
misgovernment  of  New  South  Wales.  Dr.  Lang,  however, 
combats  the  position  of  the  learned  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Whately,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  *  Secondary  Punishments,*  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  the  whole 
system  of  transportation  might  be  usefully  suspended.  The  first- 
named  reverend  author  states  five  great  causes  (and  he  has  die 
advantage  of  speaking  from  personal  experience)  of  the  tailure  of 
that  system  in  the  Australian  Colonies : — namely,  first,  the  i^-ant 
of  a  sufficiently  numerous  free  emigrant  population,  which  ren- 
dered it  almost  necessary  at  first,  and  has  encouraged  the  plan  ever 
since  of  placing  the  convicts  or  servants  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Sydney ;  second,  the  unlimited  importation  and  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits;  third,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  penal  discipline; 
fourth,  the  facilities  for  acquiring  wealth  and  influence  enjoy^ 
by  emancipated  convicts ;-!-  and,  fifth,  the  transportation  o[  educated 
convicts.  On  each  of  these  points  Dr.  Lang  enlarges  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  factsderived  from  personal  experience,:^  and  the  warmth 
of  just  indignation  at  the  evils  produced  alike  to  the  colony  and  the 
mother  country  which  might  be  naturally  expected  from  his  sacred 
function  of  minister  of  the  gospel.  But  he  does  not  confine  him- 
self merely  to  the  description  of  evils — he  suggests  remedies,  and 
points  out  a  practical  road  for  making  transportation  eflBcient  to  its 
end.      He   recommends  the   discontinuance   of  the   assignmad 


• '  Transportation  and  Colonization/  1837.     Valpy. 

t  A  few  months  a<^  there  was  an  account  in  the  newspapers  of  a  nuin, 
formerly  a  convict,  who  died  at  Sydney  worth  upwards  of  h^f-a-million  ^ 

X  The  evidence  lately  given  before  the  Transportation  Committee  seems  to 
make  his  statements  mild. 
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system,  which  he  shows  to  be  clearly  practicable,  iSfree  labourers 
be  imported  into  Australia  in  tlie  manner  now  happily  commenced, 
and  which  there  is  every  reasonable  certainty  will  continue.  He 
demonstrates  the  practicability  of  employing  transported  convicts 
at  government  labour  exclusively,  without  increasing  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  the  mother  country ;  and  points  out  the  great 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  wise  employment  of 
their  labour  in  clearing  ground,  &c.,  for  the  formation  of  loca- 
tions or  settlements  for  free  emigrants — in  making  and  repairing 
roads,  hedges,  and  other  public  works.  The  length  to  which 
our  remarks  have  already  extended  will  not  permit  us  to  criticise 
the  work  of  Dr.  Lang  as  thoroughly  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject deserves.      He    says,  *    '  by    a    uniform  and    steady   ad- 

*  herence  to  the  judicious  maxim  of  Lord  Bathurst;  —  viz., 
^strict  discipliney  regular  labour  of  a  severe  description^ 
*and    constant   superintendence; — the   following    results    might 

*  reasonably   be   anticipated, — first,    there    womd    be    at    least 

*  double  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  any  given  number 

*  of  convicts ;  second,  the  cost  of  the  police  and  judicial  estab- 

*  lishments  of  the  colony,  at  present  enormous  and  annually  in- 

*  creasing,  would  be  progressively  diminished — as  the  enforce- 
<  ment  of  strict  discipline  would  leave  the  convict  comparatively 

*  few  opportunities  of  committing  fresh  crimes ;  third,  the  demo- 

*  ralizing  influence  of  convict  principles  and  practice  on  the  free 
'  population  would  be  checked  for  the  future,  and,  eventually, 
^  completely  neutralized ;  and,  fourth,  the  reformation  of  the  con- 

*  victs  would  be  rapid  and  extensive.*     These  are  results  most 
devoutly  to   be  wished  for !     Transportation  if  it  is  to  be  used 
as  a  punishment  must  be  surrounded  with  ^error^  instead  of  gifts  to 
its  objects.     But  we  have  not  room  to  go  at  large  into  this  sub- 
ject, and,  perhaps,  it  is  even  yet  premature.     A  committee  of  the 
House   of  Commons    (Sir   William  Molesworth  in    the   chair), 
is  now  inquiring  into  it;  and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  their 
report.^     Meanwhile,  let  us  congratulate  the  friends  of  their  race 
on  the  deep  attention  which  the  reform  of  our  fallen  brethren 
is  receiving  from  the  government  and  the  legislature.     The  first 
step  ill  the  way  of  a  thorough  uniform  system  of  Prison  Discipline 
has  been  taken — the  holy  work  has  begun.     Intelligent  and  per- 
manent officers  have  been  appointed  to  control  the  gaolers — to 
*keej)  the  keepers'  in  order — to  check  abuses  heretofore  too  rife 
— and  by  watching  carefully  the  results  of  experience,  to  put 
parliament  in  possession  of  the  only  safe  and  solid  basis  of  legis- 


"•  c,  15,  p.  207,  208. 
t  Since  Avritini,^  tlio  above  remarks,  and  very  recently,  the  Coinmittec  have 
publishetl  tlieir  J<c])<)rt,  of  wliich,  however,  we  cannot  at  present  take  i\u 
notice  we  could  wj.sli. 
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lation.  Already  from  such  husbandry  valuable  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  The  able  Reports  to  which  we  have  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  should  be  perused  by  every  member  of 

Earliament  and  every  Christian  philanthropist.  Whatever  may 
e  the  differences  of  opinion  arising  upon  tnem,  they  at  any  rate 
afford  materials  for  a  discussion  of  most  important  topics.  The 
legislature  has  already  begun  to  act  By  a  statute  of  the  last 
Session,  the  1  and  2  Vict  cap.  82.,  a  prison  for  juvenile  offenders 
was  established  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  which  the 
preamble  declares  the  object     *  Whereas,  it  may  be  of  great 

*  public  advantage,  that  a  prison  be  provided,  in  which  young 

*  offenders  may  be  detained,  and  corrected,  and  may  receive  su<£ 
instruction,  and  be  subject  to  such  discipline  as  shall  appear 

*  most  conducive  to  their  reformation,  and  the  repression  of  crime.' 
May  this  object  be  realized,  and  success  attend  this  rational  and 
benevolent  effort !  May  the  sincere  christians  of  the  land 
unite  their  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  their  fallen  fellow- 
creatures,  remembering  that  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  many 
of  them  have  made  them  ^  more  sinnea  against  than  sinning,'  and 
remembering,  also,  that  the  wisest  and  purest  and  loftiest  of  us  all, 
are  directed  by  our  great  Teacher  to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Almighty  Father,  for  that  we  *also  are  sinners!' 


Art.  VII.  An  Analytical  and  Comj}arative  View  of  all  Religions  now 
extant  among  Mankind ;  with  their  Internal  Diversities  of  Creed 
and  Profession,  By  Josiah  Conder,  author  of  *  the  Modern 
'  Traveller/  &c.,  &c.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

T^HEN  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Jews  and  early 
^^  Christians  were  brought  before  the  heathen  Gallio,  they 
were  treated  by  him,  without  any  apparent  sense  of  indignity,  as 
mere  questions  of  words  and  names ;  and  the  most  appropriate 
language  which  another  magistrate  could  find  to  characterise  these 
controversies  to  a  visitor  was  '  certain  questions  of  private  sitpersti- 
tion  and  of  one  Jesus,'  We  make  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  still 
prevailing  in  many  minds,  savours  strongly  of  the  contempt 
indicated  by  these  expressions,  and  that  any  patient  balancing  of 
the  respective  defects  or  (excellencies  of  different  creeds,  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  task  fit  only  for  *  senseless,  not  to  say, 
graceless  zealots.' 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that  this  contempt  were  altogether  cause- 
less ;  but  there  are,  we  fear,  very  few  even  among  tlie  serious 
portion  of  the  community  in  whom  an  impression  of  disappoint* 
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ment  will  not  follow  the  perusal  of  a  work  like  the  present.  It 
will  require  actual  inspection  and  examination  to  convince  this 
class  of  readers,  how  extensively  they  may  attain  an  acquaintance 
with  '  systems  of  religion'  without  meeting  with  any  thing  like 
^religion  itself,*  The  poverty  of  language  has  indeed  seldom 
been  felt  more  painfully  by  our  own  mind,  than  in  the  two-fold 
usage  which  commonly  obtains  of  this  word.  Religion^  it  is  well 
known,  stands  sometimes  for  a  ^  system  of  religion',  sometimes 
for  a  principle  of  religion;  and  between  these  two  meanings  there 
should  be,  in  reason,  something  resembling  the  connexion  of 
catLse  and  effect^  or  of  a  means  to  an  end.  A  system  of  reLLdon, 
to  be  worthy  the  name,  should  be  at  least  conducive  to  the  form- 
ation and  maintenance  of  a  ^principle  of  religion,'  and  a  system 
of  Christian  doctrine  have  a  plain  relation  to  the  promotion  of 
Christian  practice.  It  is  needless  for  us,  however,  to  say  how 
precarious  and  almost  null  this  relationship  often  is.  As  a  mstory 
of  the  church  is  as  much  a  history  of  the  progress  of  heresies  as 
of  the  spread  and  triumph  of  truth,  so  is  a  view  of  the  various 
forms  of  Christianity,  little  more  than  a  view  of  the  various  distor- 
tions and  caricatures  to  which  that  holy  religion  has  been  sub- 
jected. It  is  little  more  than  a  view  of  the  subtle  attacks  and 
corruptions  which  the  genuine  faith  of  the  gospel  has  undergone. 
It  is  but  too  much  an  account  of  distinctions  without  differences, 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  exalted  into  its  substance, 
of  contentions  for  barren  creeds  and  puerile  observances,  of  the 
ever- varying"  phases  of  fanaticism  and  error.  There  is  much  in  even 
the  nomenclature  of  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  christian  world, 
which  is  sufficiently  repulsive.  We  question  whether  the  scholastic 
formalities  of  logic  could  furnish  a  much  more  wearisome  collec- 
tion of  barbarisms  than  is  exhibited  by  a  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
sects.  Nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  to  transcribe  a 
column  from  the  index  of  a  volume  like  the  present,  or  even 
to  adduce  a  sample  of  the  names  which  the  author  has  collected 
in  p.  593,  to  indicate  what  we  intend. 

Thus  then  for  the  various,  so-called.  Christian  denominations. 
If  from  these  we  pass  to  the  diversities  of  Pagan  creed  and  pro- 
fession, the  startling  difference  which  may  subsist  between 
religiirn  and  a  religion^  will  become  strikingly  obvious.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  assert,  that  by  any  one  who  should  aim  to  trace, 
in  reference  to  a  Pagan  nation,  the  affinity  of  these  apparent  cor- 
relatives, their  mutual  distance  would  be  found  to  be  as  great 

'  As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole/ 

The  sceptical  historian  of  the  '  Roman  Empire  in  its  Decline,' 
has  observed  of  the  different  systems  of  religion  which  existed 
previously  to  the  Christian,    that  by  one  class  they   were  re- 
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garded  as  equally  /rue,  bv  another  as  equally  ,/2i&e,  and  by 
a  third  as  equally  usefuL  fie  might  have  added,  that  they  were 
all  in  realitff  (and  in  this  remark  we  may  comprehend  the  varieties 
of  Modem  Paganism)  equally  absurd  and  equally  pernicious. 
We  apply  these  epithets  advisedly  without  exception  or  reserva- 
tion. The  classical  scholar  will  possibly  be  shocked  at  our 
temerity  in  thus  denouncing  the  poetical  mythology  in  which  be 
has  discovered  so  many  beauties ;  but  to  any  one  who  may  be 
inclined  to  doubt  the  justness  of  the  strictures,  we  would  recom* 
mend  the  attentive  study  of  the  elegant  compilation  *  of  Mr. 
Keiehtlcy,  himself  a  first-rate  scholar,  or  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  himself  a  first-rate  classic.  Let  such  a  reader  only 
notice  the  characters  of  the  Deities  introduced  in  the  pages  of 
these  authors,  the  contradictory  accounts  given  of  their  origin, 
the  dubious  relations  they  sustain  to  each  otlier,  the  equivocal 
nature  of  their  power,  the  clumsy  legends  explaining  their  often 
ambiguous  names,  the  ridiculous  tales  of  their  adventures,  together 
with  their  at  once  perplexing  and  amusing  muldplicity,  and  then 
sav,  whether  absurdity  be  an  unfounded  charge.  For  our- 
selves, we  confess  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
laws  of  priority  and  sequence  of  evidence  and  probability  are  con- 
stantly confounded  in  these  theologies,  we  feel  it  a  mockery  of  the 
term  system  to  apply  it  to  them.  Much  more  fitly,  .we  think,  are 
they  imaged  by  Milton's  gloomy  void : 

* a  dark 

inimitable  ocean,  without  bounds 

Without  dimension  ;  where  lengthy  breadth^  and  height. 

And  time  and  place  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Nighty 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  fioise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand.' 

A  writer  who  would  voluntarily  choose  such  a  theme  for  the 
occupation  of  his  time  and  talents  must  be  supposed  to  have  in 
view  the  instruction  and  information,  rather  than  the  gratification 
of  his  readers,  and  it  would  be  wrong  either  to  exact  or  expect 
from  his  pages  the  interest  attaching  to  a  selected  portion  of 
religious  history.  Arrangement  excepted,  the  class  of  composi- 
tions to  which  the  present  must  be  considered  as  belonging,  is 
that  of  cyclopsedias  or  dictionaries,  and  by  such  a  standard  ought 
Its  value  to  be  estimated.  That  its  utility  in  this  department 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  may  dc  inferred  from  the 
success  of  the  numerous  publications  of  similar  character  which 
have  recently  made  their  appearance.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  that  about  two  years  ago,  a  volume,  entitled  '  tlie  Book 


*  The  iMytliolfjg'y  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy. 
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of  the  Denominations,'  passed  under  our  review.  In  noticing  its 
merits,  we  had  also  occasion  to  notice  and  characterise,  as  well 
the  earliest  attempt  of  the  kind,  Evans's  Sketch  of  all  Religions^ 
as  two  other  similar  publications  by  Adam  and  Williams.     The 

E resent  work,  in  its  design  and  general  purport,  of  course  resem- 
les  its  predecessors ;  but  diflFers  from  them  by  being  more  com- 
1)rehensive  in  the  range  it  embraces,  and  we  may  add,  more  phi- 
osophical  in  its  plan  and  spirit.  In  the  following  extract  from 
the  preface^  the  accomplished  author  has  stated  the  general 
maxims  by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  its  preparation. 

'  The  most  difficulty  or  at  least  the  most  delicate  part  of  my  task  has 
been,  to  preserve  that   impartiality   which  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  an  account  of  religious  opinions^  ^vithout  affecting  an  irreligious 
neutrality,  or  compromising  my  own  most  sacred  convictions  of  truth. 
To  conceal  my  opinions  would  have  been  fruitless  hypocrisy ;  and  I 
can  only  hope,  that  I  have  not  suffered  them  to  betray  me  into  any 
defect  of  candour  or  violation  of  charity.     I  have  not  attempted  to  treat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets  in  the  character  of  a  Romanist,  or  of  Mo. 
hammedanism    in  that   of   a  Mussulman;     nor  have   I    scrupled  to 
speak  of  sects  as  sects,  or  of  heresies  as  heresies.     The  Searcher  of 
hearts  knows,  however,  that  my  earnest  desire  and  steady  aim  have  been, 
to  vindicate  the  catholicity  of  Christ's  church — to  harnfonize  the  creed 
of  its  true  members,  rather  than  to  exasperate  our  mutual  dissensions — to 
show  that  the  religious  differences  among  Christians,  chiefly  arise  from 
causes  extrinsic  to  the  common  rule,  and  supreme  arbiter  of  faith. — 
and  to  lead  to  the  practical  conclusion,  that,  as  Christianity  is  demon- 
strably the  only  true  religion,  so  no  one  need  despair,  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  of  ascertaining  for  himself,  under  its  various  disguises,  the 
genuine  lineaments  of  true  Christianity.' — pp.  vi.,  vii. 

In  our  oj)inion,  the  course  which  the  author  has  adopted  is  essen- 
tially the  correct  one.  In  a  publication  like  the  present,  impar- 
tiality is  indeed  unquestionably  a  quality  of  prime  importance ; 
but  this  does  not  require  that  a  favourable  portrait  should  be 
drawn  of  every  denomination,  A  picture  may  he  faithful  without 
being  Jlattering^  and  it  is  in  fidelity^  not  in  indiscriminate 
flattery,  that  true  iiiipartiality  consists.  It  is  not  even  essential 
to  impartiality,  that  in  a  description  of  religious  sectaries  a  neU" 
trality  of  opinion  should  be  observed,  and  that  every  remark 
which  may  be  astringent  of  their  errors  should  be  scrupulously 
suppressed.  It  is  indeed  essential  that  their  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices, however  erroneous,  should  not  be  wilfully  misrepresented; 
but  by  no  means  that  they  should  not  be  exposed.  It  is  even  the 
duty^  we  will  add,  of  an  author  who  undertakes  to  analyse  the 
diversities  of  existing  creeds  and  professions,  to  endeavour  to 
qualify  his  readers  to  pronounce  on  their  merits.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  historian,  his  work  must  sustain    the  complete  character 
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of  commentary  and  narration.  He  must  consider  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  impressions  as  well  as  for  the/acts  which  he  gives; 
must  hold  himself  bound  to  exhibit  every  person  or  party  ne  in- 
troducesy  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  true  light;  and  without  being 
the  advocate  of  any ^  be  the  judge  of  all. 

If  there  be  any  class  to  whom  such  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tbe 
varieties  of  religious  belief  as  the  work  before  us  is  likely  to  be 
useful,  it  must  be  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  their  fixed 
theological  position ;  who  have  not  yet  closed  their  minds  against 
any  modification  of  their  tenets;  whose  opinions  are  not  yet 
indurated  into  obstinacy,  nor  their  partiahties  into  prejudices. 
But  how  can  these  be  profited  by  such  a  universal  complaisant 
mode  of  representation  as  shall  tend  to  confound  their  perceptions 
of  difference,  and  leave  the  wilderness  of  conflicting  opinion  as 
intricate  as  they  found  it  ?  We  would  yield  to  none  in  reprobat- 
ing the  unworthy  trickery  which,  uuder  pretext  of  making  a 
'  hook  for  aUy  should  construct  a  manifesto  for  a  party ;  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  dishonest  partizanship  and  tame  indecision. 
The  spirit  of  acrimony  and  animosity  wnich  so  often  infects 
writers  on  controversial  subjects  every  one  is  right  in  complainii^ 
of ;  no  one  can  be  j  usdy  displeased  with  fair  and  temperate  argument 

Our  author,'  we  are  happy  to  say,  seems  to  have  thorougblv 
appreciated  the  force  of  these  distinctions.  Nowhere  in  his 
volume  does  the  pen  of  a  furious  partizan  appear ;  throughout, 
he  maintains  a  tone  of  dignified  candour,  his  impartiality  at  tbe 
same  time  not  being  suffered  to  degenerate  into  indifference. 
The  distribution  which  he  has  made  of  the  mass  of  materials 
before  him,  may  be  gathered  from  the  headings  of  the  different 
chapters,  which  we  subjoin. 

The  first  chapter  is  introductory,  containing  a  discussion  of  the 
questions.  What  is  Religion? — How  many  religions  are  there? — 
Which  is  the  true  religion  ? — Chapter  Ilis  a  comparative  View  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. — Chapter  III.  On  the  Eastern 
Churches — IV.  On  the  Russian  Greek  Church — V.  The  Latin 
Church,  or  the  Papacy — VI.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (or  Cal- 
vinian)  Churches — VIL  The  Anglican  and  Scottish  Churches 
— VII I.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  (with  whom  are  classed  the 
Methodists) — IX.  Protestant  Sects  (comprising  the  Quakers,  the 
Irvingites,  &c. — X.  Protestant  Controversies — XL  Monotheistic 
Religions  (under  which  head  are  included  Judaism,  Magianism, 
and  Mahommedism),  and  XII.  Polytheism  and  Pantlieism. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  no  important  branch  of  the  subject  has  escaped 
the  writer's  observation,  and  we  may  fairly  compliment  him  on 
the  ability  with  which  he  has  filled  up  the  outline.  The  course  of 
his  previous  pursuits,  his  known  soundness  of  judgment  and\'arie<i 
intelligence,  peculiarly  befitted  him  for  such  a  task  witli  facility 
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a  d  credit;  and  if  the  present  volume  does  not  greatly  add  to  the 
literary  reputation  which  he  already  enjoys,  it  will  certainly  fully 
sustain  it.  The  views  throughout  are,  as  we  have  hinted,  en- 
larged and  philosophical ;  and  in  the  parts  which  embody  the 
writer's  own  comments,  there  is  often  visible  much  acute  discri- 
mination. The  chapter,  or  rather  section,  with  which  we  have 
ourselves  been  most  pleased,  is  that  on  the  doctrinal  peculiarities 
of  the  Quakers ;  the  cause,  we  believe,  is,  that  this  particular 
section  contains  more  of  original  composition  than  others,  and  is 
less  of  a  compilation. 

We  will  recommend  to  careful  perusal  at  this  time,  the  whole 
of  Chapter  VII.  containing  our  Author's  analysis  of  the 
tenets  and  pretensions  of  the  English  Church.  The  more  out- 
rageous of  these  pretensions,  after  being  for  a  time  kept  out  of 
sight,  seem  again  about  to  be  revived  in  all  their  Anti-christian 
efn-ontery.  The  notions  promulgated  in  high  places  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  even  in  some  instances  from  evangelical  pulpits, 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  as  showing  the  semi- 
papistical  tone  which  the  instructions  of  the  church  are  as- 
suming, are  among  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  times.  It 
will  amply  repay  the  reader's  time  and  attention  to  review  the 
notices  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  as  carried  on  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  will  find  in  this  volume. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  'judi- 
cious Hooker'  will  show  that  in  his  expositions  of  vital  truth,  the 
above  writer  did  not  always  merit  that  epithet 

'  Sacraments/  says  Hooker,  *  are  the  powerful  instruments  of  God  to 
eternal  life.'  4t  greatly  offendeth,  that  some,  when  they  labour  to  show 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  assign  unto  them  no  end,  but  only  to 
teach  the  mind  by  other  senses  that  which  the  word  of  God  doth  teach 

by  hearing They  are  heavenly  ceremonies  which  God 

hath  sanctified  and  ordained  to  be  administered  in  his  church  :  first, 
as  marks  whereby  to  know  when  God  doth  impart  the  vital  or  saving 
grace  of  Christ  unto  all  that  are  capable  thereof;  and,  secondly,  as 
means  conditional,  which  God  requireth  in  them  unto  whom  he  im- 
parteth  grace 

'  For  we  take  not  baptism,  nor  the  eucharist,  for  bare  resemblancesi 
or  memorials  of  things  absent,  neither  for  naked  signs  and  testimonies 
assuring  us  of  grace  received  before  ;  but  (as  they  are,  indeed,  and  in 
verity),  for  means  effectual,  whereby  God,  when  we  take  the  sacraments, 
delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  available  unto  eternal  life,  which 

grace  the  sacraments  represent  or  signify We  receive  Christ 

Jesus  in  baptism  once,  as  the  first  beginner  in  the  eucharist  often,  as 

being  by  continual  degrees  the  finisher  of  our  life Baptism  is 

a  sacrament  which  God  hath  instituted  in  his  church,  to  the  end  that 
they  which  receive  the  same  might  thereby  be  incorporated  into  Christ ; 
and  so,  through  his  most  precious  merit  obtain,  as  well  that  saving  grace 
of  imputation  which  taketh  awa'^  all  former  guiltiness,  as,  also,  that 
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infused  divine  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  givetli  to  the  povm 
of  the  soul  their  first  disposition  towards  future  newness  of  life 
The  grace  which  we  have  by  the  holy  eucharist  doth  not  bsps, 
but  continue  life.     No  man,  therefore^  receiveth  this  sacrament  bdn 

baptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  capable  of  nourishment ^    Ik 

bread  and  cup  are  (our  Lord^s)  body  and  blood,  because  they  are  csuB 
instrumental,  upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  por^ct/Mi/toift  of  his  body  til 
bluod  ensueth.'— pp.  339—340. 

We  quote  this  language,  because  it  is,  we  repeat,  the  idential 
doctrine  which  men  of  high  standing  in  our  venertMe  uuivenitiei 
are  now  sedulously  disseminating  from  the  press  as  espedsllf 
adapted  ^Jbr  the  timeSy'  which  is  circulating  iu  numerous  pubGci- 
tions  of  eqiuilly  venerable  societies^  and  to  which  some  even  of  die 
more  enlightened  clergy,  in  their  horror  of  every  thing  wUck 
might  betoken  a  proximity  to  Dissenters,  are  lending*  their  ooante- 
nance.  Its  consonaticy  with  the  langucige  of  the  rihiol  and  dtMKh 
nancy  with  tlie  language  oft/ie  articles  is  an  anomaly  of  which  on 
author  takes  notice.  He  manifests,  indeed,  a  benevolent  csrc 
and  diligence  in  bringing  forward  whatever  can  be  plaaafaiT 
alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  glaring  inconsistency,  and,  with  tbi 
view,  has  opposed  to  the  paragraphs  of  Hooker,  equally  decisife 
paragraphs  from  Hurnct.  We  must  be  pardoned,  however,  fiir 
thinking  that  these  quotations  go  rather  on  tlie  principle  of 
showing  how  an  innocuous  meaning  may  be  attached  to  certttn 
startling  phniseology  tlian  of  inquiring  candidly  what  the  getmiM  . 
meaning  is.  The  discrepancy  of  these  two  authorities,  is  only  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  discrepancy  which  exists  in  the  formo- 
larics  to  whicli  both  appeal,  and  which  is  itself  ag^n  only  the  con- 
sequence of  the  (Iiscro])ant  materials  which  originally  mingled  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church  to  which  both  belonged.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  most  to  admire  or  compassionate,  the 
learnecl  pains  with  whicli  many  sturdy  champions  of  this  hetero- 
geneous establishment  labour  and  have  laboured  to  attach  to  her  the 
perfection  of  a  doctrinal  unity.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  natural,  that 
they  sliouhl  desire  to  give  a  semblance  of  coherency  to  her 
teaching,  but  then,  among  the  multitudinous  elements  which  com- 
l)o.se  the  body  of  her  teachei's,  how  to  do  this  ? 

Unifonnity  there  may  be  in  her  profession; — and  a  large  f/riee 
has  fncn  paid  for  it ;  and  to  the  full  credit  of  it  her  members  are 
welcome;  but  surely  to  claim  for  her  real  unity y  or  any  otiier  unity 
than  that  of  her  external  incorporation,  must  be  the  height  either 
of  simplicity  or  presumption. 

It  is  truly  remarked,  by  one  of  the  boldest  assertors  of  her 
claims,  that  '  in  tlie  KnirJisli  church  may  be  found  differences  as 
•  uioat  as  ,llo^c  wliieh  separate  it  from  Greece  or  Rome.  Calvin- 
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*  ism  and  Arminianism,  latitudinarianism  and  orthodoxy,  all  these 

*  sonnetimcs,  simply  such,  and  sometimes  compounded  together  into 

*  numberless  varieties  of  doctrine  and  school,  and  these  not  merely 

*  each  upholdinir  itself  as  true ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  denouncing 

*  all  the  rest  as  perilous  : — such  is  its  state  even  among  its  ap- 

*  pointed  ministers  and  teachers.'* 

There  are  one  or  two  minor  criticisms,  which,  in  case  of 
Mr.  Conder's  undertaking  hereafter  a  revisal  of  his  volume,  we 
respectfully  submit  to  his  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
terminology  which  in  some  cases,  he  has  adopted.  If  the  use  of 
appellatives  be  to  caw^radistinguish,  it  is  surely  objectionable, 
specifically  to  appropriate  the  term  'Monotheistic'  to  such  reli- 
^ons  as  Magianism  and  Mohammedism. 

It  has  struck  us  further  as  a  deficiency  in  the  work  that  nowhere 
does  it  present  us  with  a  delineation  of  the  generol  oiit lines  of  the 
Christian  system. 

The  author  professes,  in  his  preface,  to  exhibit  the  '  generic 
divisions  '  of  the  religious  world ;  but  Jis  if  forgetting  this,  or  pre- 
suming on  the  reader's  ability  to  supply  the  omission  for  himself, 
after  determining  by  a  few  brief  positions  in  the  introductory 
chapter  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  the  true  one,  he  immediately 
launches  on  the  jarring  ocean  of  sects  and  schisms.  Why  not 
first  make  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  leading  features  of  J;he  only 
religion  deserving  the  name,  of  that  perfect  revelation  which  can 
boast  of  its  fruits,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  on  earth  peace, 

*  and  good- will  to  men  ;'  and  which  is  indeed  a  '  divine  philosophy.' 

Xot  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  ncctar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

We  regret  the  omission  the  more,  because,  by  it,  the  author  has 
lost  his  only  opportunity  of  relieving  the  dreariness  of  the  scenery 
which  his  volume,  though  with  no  fault  we  are  sure  of  his,  places 
before  the  eye. 

The  most  serious  fault,  however,  which  has  impressed  our 
minds  in  the  examination  of  the  volume  has  been  the  modified 
tone  of  condemnation  in  which  Mohammedanism  is  occasionally 
spoken  of.  This  is,  sometimes,  such  as  would  almost  lead  us  to 
class  it  with  those  heresies,  which,  though  demonstrating  the 
perversity  of  unaided  reason,  are  yet  not  fundamentally  fatal.  |Not 
only  is  it  asserted  to  be  less  anti-christian  than  Judaism;  but  it  is 
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even  compared  advantagcoudy  with  the  Unitarian  creed,  lbs 
latter  class  of  religionists  arc,  indeed,  taught  that  the  religion  of 
the  Arabian  impostor  bears  a  close  similarity  to  their's,  and  in  one 
passage  borrowed  from  a  writer,  who  with  all  his  excellencies  is 
often  misled  by  a  fondness  for  '  the  striking  *  in  style,  a  portion  of 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  is  even  challenged  for  the  anthor 
of  Islamism. 

*  Let  the  Arabian  prophet  be  called  heresiarch  and  impostor ;  yes, 
but  a  reformer  too.  He  kindled  from  side  to  side  of  the  Chrigtian 
worlds  an  extraordinary  abhorrence  of  idol  worship,  and  actually  cleansed 
the  plain  of  Asia  from  the  long-settled  impurities  of  polytheism.  Did 
he  overthrow  Christianity  in  Syria,  in  Africa,  in  Spain  ?  No ;  supersti- 
tion only,  for  Christianity  had  died  away  from  those  countries  long 
before.  A  respect  for  man,  for  nature,  for  GM — a  respect  not  charac- 
teristic of  the  frenzied  zealot, — was  shown  in  the  injunction  so  strictly 
laid  on  the  Moslem  armies,  not  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  to 
disturb  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  not  to  cut  down  the  palm  or  the 
olive,  not  to  poison  or  stop  the  wells,  to  spare  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  mother  and  her  babes,  and  in  a  word,  to  abridge  war,  as  far  as 
might  be  done,  of  its  horrors.  In  reading  these  military  orders,  and  in 
following  the  march  of  Khali^i  who  received  them,  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  from  the  mind  the  recollection  of  wars  waged  by  Christian, 
most  Christian  kings,  not  against  distant  and  equal  foes,  but  on  their  own 
unoffending  and  helpless  subjects;  wars  which  left  nothing  behind  them 
but  smoking  ruins  and  a  bloodsodden  wilderness.  Call  Mohammed, 
ficmatic  or  impostor ;  but  language  wants  a  term — or,  if  it  might  afford 
one,  the  rule  of  Christian  propriety  forbids  it  to  be  used-^which 
should  fitly  designate  the  Philips,  the  Ferdinands,  the  Liouises  of  our 
modem  European  history.'— p.  623. 

Now  without  attempting  the  vindication  of  the  personages  with 
whom  Mohammed  is  thus  brought  into  contrast,  we  cannot  but 
deem  it  a  singular  zeal  which  would  represent  us  as  under  reli- 
gious obligations  to  the  latter.  The  accidental  benefit  which 
resulted  from  his  successful  proselytism  is  of  no  value  whatever  as 
an  element  in  the  estimation  of  his  character^  and  can  give  him  no 
right  to  rank  as  a  ^  reformer.'  With  equal  reason,  othenvise, 
might  our  eighth  Henry  claim  to  be  venerated,  as  such.  As  &r  as 
the  personal  merits  of  Mohammed  are  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion IS,  what  was  his  motive  for  his  denunciation  of  the  exist- 
ing idolatry, — whether  zeal  for  divine  honour  or  for  his  own  indivi- 
dual aggrandisement,  and  whether  while  he  confessedly  unmasked 
deception,  he  was  not  himself  a  wilful  deceiver  ?  Nor  can  we  con- 
sent, in  estimating  the  merits  of  his  religion,  to  leave  out  of  the 
calculation  the  positive  doctrines  which  it  promulges.  No  rejec- 
tion of  Romish  errors  can  palliate  or  render  innoxious  his  own 
audacious  blasphemies.     As  for  the  fact  that  his  religion  was,  in  a 
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.  sense,  a  modification  simply  of  the  Christian  system,  we  see  in 
-  tins  only  tlic  evidence  of  his  more  atrocious  presumption.  It  is 
^  Judas  betraying  Christ  with  a  kiss.  We  can,  ourselves,  conceive 
^   of  no  greater  insult  offered  by  a  heretic  to  the  Gospel  than  his 

knowingly  and  deliberately  mixing  up  his  own  unhallowed  speea* 

lations  with  its  pure  and  heavenly  doctrines. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Fuher's  Drawing-Room  Scrap- Book  for  1S39,  With 
Poetical  Illustrations  by  L.  £.  L.     London :  Fisher  &  Co. 

2.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Sfc,  illustrated.  In  a  Series  of 
Views  drawn  from  Nature  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Thomas  Allom, 
&c.  With  descriptions  of  the  Plates  by  John  Cabnr^  Esq.  Third. 
London  :  Fisher  and  Co. 

3.  Fisher^s  Juvejiile  Scrap-Book.  By  Aones  Strickland  and  Ber- 
nard Barton.     1839.     London :  Fisher  and  Co. 

4.  Jennings* s  Landscape  Annual  for  1839;  or,  the  Tourist  in  Portugal. 
By  W.  H.  Harrison.  Illustrated  with  Paintings  by  James  Hol- 
land.    London :  R.  Jennings. 

5.  The  Oriental  Annual ;  containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and 
Historical  Romances,  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  With 
Engravings  by  W.  and  E.  Finden,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
London  :  Charles  Tilt. 

6.  The  Keepsake  for  1839.  Edited  by  Frederic  Mansell  Rby.' 
nolds.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

THE  appearance  of  these  beautiful  volumes  always  disposes  us 
to  moralize  on  the  flight  of  time.  Presenting  themselves  to 
our  notice  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  remind  us  that  stem 
winter  is  again  approaching ;  that  another  spring  and  summer, 
with  all  their  hopes  and  joyousness,  have  been  dissociated  from 
the  future  and  are  united  to  the  past ;  that  we  stand  nearer  to  the 
grave,  and  possess  a  briefer  interest  in  what  is  *8een  and  temporal/ 
than  when  their  gay  predecessors  claimed  our  attention,  and 
beguiled  us  from  other  and  severer  pursuits.  These  are  thoughts 
we  love  to  cherish.  They  come  with  no  saddening  influence  on 
our  spirits,  but  infuse  an  element  of  purity  and  greatness  into  the 
heart  of  man,  which  no  earthly  success  can  minister.  Proceed 
onward  we  must.  It  is  our  destiny,  and  should  be  our  joy.  So 
far  from  shrinking  from  its  contemplation,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  realize  the  fact,  and  daily  to  cherish  the  emotions  it  is  adapted 
to  enkindle.  But  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  warns  us  against 
pursuing  these  reflections,  and  compels  us  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
our  critical  province. 

We  shall  briefly  notice,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  come 
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to  hand,  the  volumw  at  the  head  of  our  Article,  simply  premisins: 
that  our  remarks  will  be  few,  and  our  extracts  sparing.  Works 
of  permanent  value,  claim  a  more  extended  notice  than  our 
space  permits,  and  we  must  not  therefore  devote  what  is  due  to 
tnem  to  volumes,  the  interest  of  which,  however  beautiful  they 
may  be,  is  necessarily  limited  and  transient. 

Fisher's  Drmving^Iloom  Scrajy-Book^  has  been  a  fav<:)rite  \ritli 
the  public  for  several  years,  and  the  style  in  which  it  makes  irs 
appearance  for  1839  will  increase  rather  than  otherwise  its  repu- 
tation. Miss  Landon  announces  in  her  Preface,  that  it  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  volume  of  the  series  she  vn\\  edit,  as  she  is  about 
to  leave  Enj^land  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  character  of  the 
publication  diifers  from  that  of  most  of  its  rivals,  containing  nearly 
treble  the  number  of  highly-finished  plates  given  in  other 
Annuals,  and  combining  within  itself  the  varieties  by  which  they 
are  severally  distinguished.  The  Engravings  are  selected  from 
the  many  expensive  Works  published  by  the  Messrs.  Fisher,  and 
the  poetical  illustrations  are,  with  few  exceptions,  furnished  by 
the  fair  editor.     '  For  the  last  few  years,^  she  informs  us,  '  the 

*  Drawing- Room  Scrap- Book  has  been  the  cherished  record  of  my 

*  poetical  impressions,  and  my  only  poetical  work ;  and  I  grew 

*  gradually  to  look  forward  to  June  and  July,  as  recalling  my  first 
*keen  delight  in  composition,  and  giving  words  to  those  fancies 
*and  feelings  which  constitute  especially  a  woman's  poetry.'  As 
a  collection  of  Engravings,  executed  for  the  most  part  \%ath  cod- 
siderable  ability,  and  illustrated  by  poetry,  whose  even  tenor 
pleases^  though  it  cannot  delight,  this  volume  is  well  entitled  to 
the  favor  it  has  obtained.  As  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room, 
it  is  without  a  rival.  The  following  verses,  by  Bernard  Barton, 
are  in  happy  unison  vnxh  the  general  character  of  the  work. 

'  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

*  This  world  is  a  valley  of  tears,  we  are  told, 

But  it  is  not  all  sorrow  and  gloom  ; 
For  nature  delights  brighter  truths  to  unfold 

By  her  song-birds^  and  fiow'rets  in  bloom. 

'  Would*8t  thou  learn,  then,  the  lore  her  glad  lessons  impart. 

At  morning,  or  evening's  hours, 
With  love,  hope,  and  gratitude  shrined  in  thy  heart. 

Go,  and  muse  in  a  garden  of  flowers ! 

'  Oh !  there  may'st  thou  see  how  the  Being  who  planned 

The  Universe  first  by  His  skill ! 
Whose  fiat  divided  the  sea  from  the  land. 

In  His  works  is  all  wonderful  still. 

'  Not  alone  in  this  greatest !  the  word  of  his  power, 

VVhich  fashioned  earth,  ocean,  and  sky, 
Is  slwwn  in  the  exquisite  form  of  each  flower. 

And  the  tints  which  enrapture  the  eye. 
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*  Ay,  look  on  the  Lilies !  they  toil  not^  nor  spin. 

Yet  earth's  proudest  monarch,  arrayed 
In  the  utmost  of  pomp  that  ambition  can  win^ 

Their  beauty  and  grace  might  upbraid. 

'  Or  turn  to  the  Rose,  and  the  Jasmine's  bright  stars^ 

If  thy  heart  would  true  loveliness  know ; 
Their  splendour  no  lurking  deformity  mars. 

As  in  lustre  unsullied  they  glow.' 

The  second  volume  in  our  list  is  a  work  of  a  vastly  different 
character  from  the  preceding,  and  much  more  to  our  mind.  It 
contains  a  series  of  splendid  Engravings  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
o(  Syria,  the  Holy  Land^  Asia  Minor,  4*c.,  and  has  been  got  up 
at  an  immense  cost.  With  an  enterprizing  spirit,  which  merits 
most  liberal  support,  the  Messrs.  Fisher  have  sent  out  artists  of 
acknowledged  ability  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  accurate 
views  of  the  most  interesting  places  and  objects  in  a  land  which 
teems  with  absorbing  and  solemn  associations.  From  the  views 
thus  taken,  the  plates  included  in  this  volume  have  been  executed; 
and  there  is,  consequently,  a  freshness  and  individuality,  a 
picturesque  and  grapnic  character  in  them  which  greatly  en- 
hances their  value.  We  see  the  persons  and  places  depictea,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  grandeur  of  their  rums,  the  splendor  of 
their  architecture,  their  gorgeous  temples,  the  forms  of  their 
superstition  and  the  unrivalled  richness  of  their  scenery.  The 
book  teems  with  life,  and  speaks  with  a  voice  to  which  it  is  in- 
structive to  listen.  The  illustrative  matter  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Came,  whose  competence  is  proved  by  his  *  Letters  from  the 
East.'  We  greatly  regret  our  inability  to  quote  from  it,  but 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Messrs. 
Fisher,  if  we  did  not  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  indulge 
themselves  with  an  attentive  and  continuous  perusal  of  the  book. 
It  will  amply  repay  for  the  labor, — indeed,  tne  style  is  so  pleas- 
ing, and  the  materials  are  so  rich,  that  its  perusal  will  be  one 
continuous  gratification.  The  only  regret  which  a  reflecting 
mind  can  experience  will  be  felt  at  the  termination  of  its  labors. 

Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap-Book  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  younger  members  of  our  families.  It  contains  several  tales 
and  descriptive  pieces,  interspersed  with  poetical  stanzas,  well 
fitted  to  engage  the  attention  and  to  minister  to  the  gratification 
[)f  young  readers.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  two 
^f  the  pieces  had  not  been  made  to  insinuate  false  views  of  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  men  who  opposed  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  the  First.  English  literature  has  too  long  been  poisoned 
in  this  way,  and  we  regret  to  see  the  evil  perpetuated  in  the  fasci- 
nating volume  before  us.     The   impression   made  on  juvenile 
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readers  by  the  the  two  tales  of  ^  The  Royal  Captives'  and  ^Aiinl 
Eleanour's  True  Story/  is  Uie  reverse  of  what  historical  fidefit; 
requires.  With  this  exception  the  volume  has  our  entire 
approval.  The  literary  department  has  been  prepared  *witk 
^  peculiar  reference  to  the  important  object  of  uniting  informatioD 
<  with  amusement  and  moral  instruction ;'  and  its  deooradons  are 
in  a  style  of  improved  elegance  and  neatness.  We  need  not  ay 
more  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  present  is  the  tenth  volume  of  Jennings's  Landnxfc 
Annual^  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  former  volumes  of 
the  series  as  to  be  sure  of  meeting  with  a  warm  reception  firoB 
the  purchasers  of  them.  Its  immediate  predecessor  was  devoted 
to  Spain,  from  which  the  transition  is  easy  to  Portugal,  the  wsih 
ject  of  the  present  volume.  The  plates,  eighteen  in  number,  ire 
from  paintinu^s  taken  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Holland,  who  las  sofr* 
ceeded  very  happily  in  the  selection  of  his  ground,  and  the  artiitie 
arrangement  oi  his  subjects.  The  views  of  Oporto  and  Coimba 
are  excellent,  uniting  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  usual,  the 
distinctness  of  individual  objects  with  the  harmony  and  genenl 
completeness  of  the  scene.  The  architectural  magnificence  of 
the  monastery  of  Bataiha,  which  still  retains  much  of  its  originl 
beauty,  forms  the  subject  of  six  engraving  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  splendid  mausoleums  of  Don  John  and  Dob 
Emanuel. 

Mr.  Flarrison,  the  Author  of  'Tales  of  a  Physicnan,'  has  sap* 
plied  the  literary  portion  of  the  volume,  and  the  ample  matoiab 
at  his  command  have  enabled  him  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  history,  antiquities,  literature,  superstitions,  and  niannen  of 
Portugal.  Legendary  tales  have  been  worked  up  with  other  and 
more  veritable  narratives,  while  the  bounds  of  sober  history  have 
been  marked  by  the  old  English  character  employed  to  introducfl 
these  fictions.  'Thus,  it  is  hoped,'  remarks  the  Editor,  'that 
'  while  offering  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  light  literature^  the 
'  volume  will  possess  somewhat  of  tlie  permanent  value  €t  a 
'  standard  work.'  The  following  sketch  of  the  life  of  Camoens, 
the  great  poet  of  Portugal,  will  be  read  with  melancholy  intcrert. 

'  Luis  de  Camoens,  tlie  poet^  par  excellence,  of  Portugal ;  for  the 
honor  of  giving  birth  to  whom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Homer,  several 
towns  contend.  Lisbon,  however^  is  supposed  to  have  the  just  title  tt 
that  distinction,  while  Coimbia  has  the  honor  of  numbering  him  amoa^ 
her  students.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  de  Camoensy  the  masler  if  a 
trading-vessel,  in  which  he  was  cast  away,  and,  with  the  greater  por- 
tion f)f  his  fortune,  was  lost.  With  the  genius  of  poetfyj  he  appem  to 
have  ])r>ssessod  no  ordinary  share  of  its  romance.  His  handaone  per- 
son, g(HKl  hnnior,  and  accomplishments,  gave  him  a  paaqiort  to  theofrt 
society  in  Lisbon  :  wliere  it  was  the  custom,  an  in  Spain  and  otitfr 
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ii  countries,  for  the  youth  to  indulge  their  mistresses  with  nocturnal 
£  serenades.  Canioens  suffered  severely  for  following  the  fashion ;  for 
y  having  been  detected  in  paying  his  devoirs  in  this  manner  to  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  her  relations  took  the  matter  so  much  in  dudgeon^  that  he 
;,  received  an  order  on  the  following  morning  to  quit  Lisbon ;  and  from 
^*  this  circumstance  the  misfortunes  of  this  hapless  son  of  genius  may 
*   be  dated. 

^        ^  Thus  banished,  he  sought  an  asylum  among  his  mother's  family  at 
Santarem  ;  where,  resuming  his  studies,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
!     writing  a  poem  on  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  de  Gama.     He 
seems  soon  to  have  grown  weary  of  a  life  of  inaction,  and  accordingly, 
embracing  the  profession  of  arms,  embarked  with  a  body  of  troops  for 
Africa,  then  the  seat  of  war.  The  vessel  in  which  he  proceeded  thither 
was  attacked  by  a  Moorish  galley  of  greatly  superior  force ;  but  after 
a  most  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  poet  signalised  himself  by  deeds 
of  the  most  daring  valor,  the   Crescent   yielded  to  the   Cross,   and 
Camoens,  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  sustained  in  the  engagement,  landed 
in  Africa,  where  he  gave  additional  proofs  of  his  courage  and  prowess. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  had  no  sooner  sheathed  his  sword  after  a  vic- 
tory, than  he  took  up  the  pen  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  but  forgot  his  own.     His  valor,  however,  met  with  no  better 
reward  from  his  superior  officers  than  permission  to  return  to  Lisbon  ; 
the  reason  assigned  for  their  neglect  of  his  services  being  a  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  his  enemies  in  that  city  by  promoting  him  to  higher 
honors.   He  spent  some  time  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain  a  reward 
for  his  services  from  the  court  of  Lisbon  ;  and  at  last,  bankrupt  in 
patience  as  well  as  in  pecuniary  resources,  he  embarked,  a  voluntary 
exile  for  India,  1553,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  a  determination  never  to 
return,   for  on  leaving  the  Tagus  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  Ingrata 
patria,  non  possidebis  ossa  mea  ! 

'  Having  joined  the  Porttiguese  army  in  India  as  a  gentleman 
volunteer,  he  served  in  many  expeditions  against  the  native  princes, 
and  was  subsequently  employed  in  a  diplomatic  character ;  and,  after 
having  in  this  capacity  visited  many  parts  of  India  and  China,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  some  office  in  Macao,  where,  in  comparative  ease,  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  Lusi^d.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  his  re- 
turn from  Macao,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  he  swam  ashore,  hold- 
ing his  poem  in  one  hand,  having  abandoned  all  he  possessed  besides, 
as  worthless  in  comparison  with  it. 

'  After  sixteen  years'  hard  service  and  exposure  to  an  Eastern  sun, 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  published  the  Lusiad;  when  Sebastian, 
being  pleased  witli  the  commencing  lines  addressed  to  himself,  granted 
him  a  pension  of  fifteen  pounds,  a  pittance  which,  however,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy ;  for  his  patron  having  been  shortly  afterwards  killed  in 
battle,  his  successor,  Henry,  to  his  everlasting  dishonor,  withdrew  the 
stipend.  Fulfilling  the  destiny  almost  inseparable  from  the  poetical 
character,  Camoens,  literally  a  beggar,  worn  down  by  hard  service, 
wounds,  and  the  heavier  oppression  of  a  grieved  and  mortified  spirit, 
took  refuge  in  an  almshouse,   where  he  was  sustained  by  the  pittance 
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begged  for  liim  by  an  old  and  faithful  servant  in  the  streets  of  Lisboo,— 
the  city  which  afterwards  contended  for  the  honor  of  giving  birth  ts 
the  man  she  had  abandoned  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  !  In  tiw 
state  of  misery  he  dicd^  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  year  1579/ 

— ^p.  127. 

The  Oriental  Annual  has  undergone  an  entire  change  thii 
year.  Its  literary  contents  are  furnished  by  Lieutenant  Bacon, 
whose  ^  First  Impressions  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  lEn- 
dostan/  were  favorably  noticed  in  tlie  Eclectic  Review  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance.*  His  style  in  the  present  volume  11 
light,  cheerful,  and  occasionally  picturesque,  callings  up  and  ]ue- 
Renting  to  tlie  imagination  of  his  readers  the  grotesque  and  diTO^ 
siiied  forms  of  Indian  manners  and  superstitions.  The  Engnr- 
ings,  taken  from  drawings  of  die  most  eminent  artists,  afier 
sketches  by  the  E<litor,  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  are,  many  of 
them,  deeply  interesting  and  beautiful.  *The  Peak  of  Tenermey' 
engraved  by  II.  Wallis;  *  Sahadut  All's  Palace,'  by  E.  Finden; 
^  1  he  Temple  of  Genesa,'  at  Benares,  with  its  barbaric  and 
tlioroughly  oriental  sculpture,  and  the  two  views  of  Hurdwar,  are 
among  our  chief  favorites. 

The  Keepsake  lias  come  to  hand  just  in  time  to  be  noticed,  bat 
not  soon  enough  to  allow  of  any  attempt  at  a  critical  analysb  of 
its  contents.  It  is  got  up  in  its  usual  style  of  elegance,  and  con- 
sists of  light  tiiles,  and  poetry  of  ordinarv  merit.  The  Editor 
has  returned  this  year  to  his  former  practice  of  announcing  the 
names  of  his  aristocratic  contributors.  This  was  omitted  hit 
year,  when  wc  ventured  to  express  our  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment  The  re-appearance  of  the  list  mayfiurly  be  taken 
as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  prophecy.  The  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Lord  Jocelyn,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Lord 
Viscount  Maidstone,  Lord  Manners,  Lord  Nugent,  the  Lady 
Nugent,  the  Countess  Blessington,  and  the  Lady  EL  Smart 
Wortley,  arc  included  in  the  distinguished  list.  The  Engravings, 
some  of  which  are  executed  with  great  spirit,  are  mostly  fiuicy 
scenes  destitute  of  historical  interest ;  and  the  tales  which  accom* 
pany  them,  are  told  in  a  light,  airy,  and  tasteful  style.  '  Eiuphrasia, 
^  a  Talc  of  Greece,'  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  displays  deeper  pauos  and 
greater  power  than  most  of  its  companions. 
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The  Pictorial  Bible ;  bnng  the  Old  and  New  TesiamenU  according  to 
the  Authorized  Version,  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood-cuts, 
representing  the  Historical  Events,  the  Landscape  Scenes,  and  the 
subjects  of  Natural  History,  Costume,  and  Antiquities  from  the  best 
sources.  To  which  are  added,  Original  Notes,  &c.,  &c.  Vol.  III. 
Imp.  8vo.     London :  Charles  Knight. 

The  concluding  volume  of  one  of  the  best  books  which  has  been 
issued  from  the  English  press  for  many  years  past.  We  say  this  ad- 
visedly, and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Work.  It  is  just  such 
a  publication-  as  was  needed, — one  which  combines  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  any  other,  the  results  of  Eastern  travels,  and  of  European 
scholarship.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  complete, 
and  the  effort  is  eminently  successful.  The  wood-cuts  are  innumer- 
able, and  for  the  most  part  admirably  illustrative  of  the  text.  If  any 
are  to  be  excepted  we  should  name  those  which  pertain  to  historical 
events,  after  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  masters.  Some  of  these 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  but  their  insertion  is  proof  of  the 
determination  of  the  publishers  to  spare  no  cost  in  perfecting  their  work. 
The  Notes  are  as  valuable  as  they  are  numerous,  and  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  Avoiding  all  doctrinal  disquisitions,  they  are  strictly  devoted 
to  the  history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Sacred 
volume.  The  publication  is  consequently  free  from  every  tinge  of 
sectarianism,  and  must  prove  equally  acceptable  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  We  merely  discharge  our  duty  to  the  readers  of  the 
Eclectic  in  emphatically  recommending  them  to  possess  themselves  of 
a  copy  of  the  work.  Every  Christian  parent  should  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  his  household. 


Jllustrations  of  British  History,  Biography^  and  Manners  in  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  Fill.,  Edward  FI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  /.,  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Original  Papers,  .selected  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  Noble  Families  of  Howard,  Talbot,  and  Cecil ;  con-- 
taining,  among  a  variety  of  interesting  pieces,  a  great  part  of  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers,  with  George,  Sixth 
Karl  of  Shrewsbury ,  during  the  Fifteen  Years  in  which  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  remained  in  his  Custody.  With  Notes  and  Observations. 
By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.,  K.  H.,  &c.,  Second  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions, revised  and  corrected.  3  vols.  8vo.  London  :  J.  Chidley, 
1838. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  a  valuable  work,  from  which  the 
future  historians  of  our  country  will  derive  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  manners,  state  of  parties,  and  political  contentions  which  dis- 
tintruished  the  times  of  our  fiitliers.  The  work  has  been  before  the 
public  for  some  years,  and  its  general  character  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment  or  explanation.  The  papers  of  which  it  consists 
throw  considerable  light  on    some   of    the  most    interesting  facts  of 
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English  history,  and  are  illustrated  by  notes,  the  materials  for  which 
have  been  chiefly  collected  in  the  Collie  of  Arms,  with  which  the 
editor  is  officially  connected.  In  the  present  edition  the  orthc^japhy 
is  modernised^ — a  great  improvement,  in  our  judgment^  notwithstand- 
ing the  anathema  which  will  be  pronounced  by  some  sturdy  antiqua- 
rians.  A  catalogue  of  unpublished  papers  in  the  ^  Talbot  GoUectioD/ 
extending  to  16?  pages  is  also  added^  and  other  minor  alterations  tend- 
ing  to  the  improvement  of  the  work  are  introduced.  The  volumes  are 
indispensable  to  a  historical  library,  anjjL  the  public  are  gpreatly  indebted 
to  IVIr.  Chidley,  for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  them  in  their  pre- 
sent improved  condition. 


A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines:  containing  a  clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice,  By  Andrew  Ure, 
lil.D.  To  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  with  upwards  of 
One  Thousand  engravings  on  Wood.  Parts  I.  and  IL,  8va 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Dr.  Ure's  reputation  precludes  the  necessity  of  our  saying  anything 
in  proof  uf  the  accuracy  and  sterling  worth  of  this  publication.  It  is 
designed  to  embody  the  results  of  his  long  experience,  as  a  professor  of 
practical  science,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  a  mass  of  im- 
portant  information  to  manufacturers,  en^neers,  chemists,  and  other 
numerous  classes.  It  is  drawn  up  in  a  style  at  once  exact  and  popular, 
and  is  so  well  illustrated  as  to  be  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  invaluable,  and  as  such, 
must  speedily  find  its  way  into  every  well  selected  library. 


A  General  Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  By  Thomas  Rymer 
Jones,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  King's  C-ollege. 
London.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Part  I. 
8vo.     London:  John  Van  Voorst,  1(^8. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  diminish  the  difliculties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  investigations  into  the  structure  and  internal  economy 
of  the  animal  creation,  by  divesting  them  of  verbal  technicalities,  and 
allusions  to  physiological  principles  not  generally  understood.  It  is 
to  be  completed  in  ten  or  twelve  monthly  parts,  and  to  be  illustrated 
by  wood  engravings  in  the  first  style  of  the  art. 


T*he  New  Excitement :  or  a  Book  to  induce  Young  People  to  read,  far 

1839.     By  the  editor  of  *  the  New  Excitement,'  for   1838,  and  of 

*  the  Excitement/  for  the  preceding  years.     Edinburgh  :   W.  Lmes. 

We  are  glad  to  see  another  of  these  volumes,  having  witnessed  in 

previous  years  the  delight    with  which   the   work  has    been]  hailed 

by  the  junior  branches  of  our  family.     Its  design  is  to  *  furnish  inno- 

*  cent  and  amusing  reading  for  young  people,  by  presenting  to  their  at- 

*  tention  accounts  of  striking  apjjearances  in  nature— of  signal  preserva- 

*  tions  experienced  by  individuals — and  other  such  narratives  as  tend  to 

*  make  the  reader  imagine  himself  identified  with  the  |)arties  concerned, 
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'  and  to  enter  with  deep  interest  int  otheir  various  feelings  whether  as 
'actors  or  sufferers/  The  present  vohime  accomplishes  this  design  very 
happily,  by  the  variety  and  character  of  its  narratives,  and  will  be  founds 
during  the  winter's  evenings,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  that 
can  be  introduced  into  the  fiunily  circle.  As  such,  we  warmly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  guardians  and  teachers  of  youth. 

Letters  from  the  West  Indies  during  a  Visit  in  the  Autumn  of\9l^, 
and  the  Spring  of  1837.  By  William  Lloyd,  M. D,  London; 
Darton  and  Harvey.  12mo. 

Dr.  Lloyd  accompanied  Messrs.  Sturge,  Scoble,  and  Harvey,  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  1 83(5,  and  the  present  volume  consists  of  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  during  his  absence.  It  forms  an 
appropriate  Supplement  to  the  publication  of  his  friends,  and  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  benevolent  object 
of  their  Mission.  Those  parts  which  refer  to  Demerara,  a  colony  not 
touched  on  by  Messrs.  Sturge  and  Harvey,  are  the  most  novel  and 
important  portions  of  the  volume. 


The  Christian  Warrior  wrestling  with  Sin,  Satan ^  the  World,  and  the 
Flesh,  By  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Ambrose.  Abridged,  methodized, 
and  improved,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Creaton,  Northampton- 
shire.    London  :  Seely  and  Burnside. 

The  merits  of  the  original  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated 
by  the  religious  public,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  performed  a  good  service 
by  rendering  the  treatise  more  intelligible  and  acceptable.  It  de- 
scribes the  Christian's  adversaries, — shows  their  varied  modes  of  attack, 
— gives  important  directions  for  using  the  Christian  armour,  and 
affords  the  scriptural  encouragements  and  prospects  of  final  victory. 
The  abridgment  will  be  found  a  suitable  companion  to  the  exercises 
of  secret  devotion. 


The  Parables  of  our  Lord  Explained,  in  Familiar  Conversations  be- 
tiveen  a  Mother  and  her  Children,  By  the  Wife  of  an  Irish 
Clergyman.     London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside. 

Tliis  book  deserves  a  place  among  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the 
present  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.  Its  style  is  perspicuous  and 
simple.  Great  truths  are  taught  in  plain  language.  Its  tendency  is 
to  make  the  youthful  mind  interested  in  reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
W^e  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  Sunday-schools,  and  as  a  valuable 
assistant  to  the  teacher  of  a  domestic  Bible  class. 


The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ ;  being  a  concise  but  comprehensive 
Ficw  of  the  Subject,     London  :  Davis  and  Porter. 

The  Autiior  of  this  volume  is  no  doubt  a  good  man.  He  is,  however, 
too  weak  to  wield  a  sword  or  to  wear  a  helmet.  His  attempts  at  Bib- 
lical criticism  are  ludicrous.  And  his  arguments  for  *  the  truth  as  it 
'  is  in  Jesus,'  are  such  as  will  fill  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  with  un- 
mingled  delight. 


008  Literary  lutdligeiice. 

lA'tUrs  from  an  Ahsent  Godfather ;  or  a  Manual  of  lieligioui  h- 
at  ruction  for  Young  Persons,  By  the  Rev,  J.  E.  Riddle,  A.M.. 
(.^uralotif  IItirrt»\v.     Loudon:  Longman,  Onne,  and  Co. 

Tliose  k"tUTs  are  the  production  of  a  mind  that  knows  the  trutk*  irf 
the  (j<»si)el,  but  is  so  wedded  to  dogmas  and  cereinonie.s,  as  to  l»e 
iriorally  iiicom])etent  to  give  a  free  and  full  statement  of  truth  ;  be- 
cause that  statement  must  clash  with  glaring  errors  to  which  it  is 
]>le(lged.  A  mass  of  contradiction  is  in  consequence  presented  t»itlic 
youtliful  mind.  Thus,  in  the  second  letter,  the  dognia  of  Baptismal 
reireneration  is  advocated;  whik»  in  tlie  fourth,  the  df>ctrine  of  divine 
influence  is  maintained,  and  the  necessity  of  *  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
(rhost '  most  stdemnlv  iirjxed.  We  venture  to  recommend  the  Author 
to  select  scane  of  the  valuable  instructiims  contained  in  these  Ijetters, 
and  to  put  them  in  another  form, — a  form  unencumbered  by  the  delu- 
sive errors  involved  in  the  anomalous  relation  of  godfather  and  the 
ciTemony  of  coniirmati(»n.  And  if  he  have  moral  coura^  to  avow  the 
truth  as  he  knows  it, — unfettered  by  any  rites  or  dogmsiH,  we  confi- 
dently predict  for  him  much  peace  of  mind  and  extensive  usefulness. 
*  Kiat  justitia,  mat  caelum.' 


ititcrare  I-ntrlUflrnce* 

J  nut  Puhlifiheii, 

The  Hi>tnry  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Kntjland  from  the  Rofomiation 
iiiultT  Henry  VIII.     \W  Tlionias  l*rice,  D.D.     Vol.  II, 

Tnitlis  from  tlic  West  Indies:  inchulinir  a  Sketch  of  Madeira  in  I80O.  Br 
Cai't.'ii'i  Stiiiiliolnie  Ibxlirson. 

Sermons  hy  tlie  Inte  Rev.  W.  Smart,  Paisley.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son. 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Smart,  Linlitbij^ow. 

SduiIi  Australia  in  Kl*J7  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters:  with  a  Postcript  as  to 
Ui;>».     lU-  Robert  GouL'er,  Esq. 

Illustratioiis  of  the  IJible  from  the  Monuments  of  Effvpt.  Bv  W.  C. 
Ta>hir,  LI..I>.  .  . 

Letters:  True  Fanu',  a  Sermon  ;  and  Prospects  of  Ethiopia,  a  Fraijm^r.t. 
!)V  the  h»le  Kev.  .Idhn  Jameson,  Methron.  \\  ith  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  l>y 
(hr  liiv.  David  Voimo",  Pertli. 

'Ilie  I'oeiie  Ueeiter  ;  or  I^auties  of  the  Hriti^^li  Poets;  adapted  for  rt-aJ- 
ii'L'"  and  ]'n»nnneiati<»n,  in  jniblic  and  private  seminaries.     Bv  Henry  Marlc-n. 

(.'Iiri^ti.-m  Prineiphs  tani^lit  and  explained  in  a  Familiar  PuiloETueJ 

li«  niini>e«ii('es  of  South  .\nu'riea  :  from  two  and  a  half  years'  residence  ic 
V«  !n  /;:c!.M.     \\\  John  IJawkshaw.  F.Ci.S. 

A  Ci^rnj-l.te  Rvfntatiun  of  Asfrolocry;  consisiin?  prmcipallv  of  a  .Series  •'•f 
LrihT^  \\li'.<li  apjHand  in  the  Chelienliam  Chronicle,  in  reply  to  the  arg^ii- 
nniits  of  Lieut.  M<)rrI>on  and  otliers,  «S:e.     By  T.  H.  Moudy. 

I'l.'iin  I>i>('i)ur>e';  (adapted  for  family  rendinfr)  consistinij  of  lrt«ctures  on 
tin-  (';jt((lii>m  of  the  Chnirli,  and  dill'erent  parts  of  the  Book  of  CoDinioa 
Pr.ivrr.     lU-  the  Rev.  W.  Iluieliinson,  B.D. 

All  Khieidation  <»f  tlie  Pn)pheeies  ;  lieinir  .-m  Exposition  uf  the  lkK>k  of 
Haiiit  1  ;ind  ilje  RevriaMon.      \\\  JuM-lih  Tvso. 
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Art.  I.  1.  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and 
Trade  of  the  Carthaginians,  Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians,  By  A.  H. 
L.  Heeren.  2  vols.  8vo.  Translated  from  the  GermaH.  Second  edi- 
tion^  corrected  throughout^  and  to  which  is  now  first  added  an  Index, 
a  Life  of  the  Author^  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions. 
Oxford :  Talboys,  1838. 

2.  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse  and  Trade  of 
the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.      By  A.  H.  L.  Heeben. 
Vol.  I.,  Persians.     Vol.  II.,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Scythians. 
Vol.    III.,     Indians.      Translated  from    the  German.      Oxford : 
Talboys,  1833. 

3.  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Ancient  Greece*    By  A.  H.  L. 
.     Heeren.     Translated   from   the  German.     I  vol.    8vo.     Oxford: 

Talboys.  1829. 

4.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  particularly  with  Regard  to  the 
Constitutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Anti- 
quity, By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  Translated  from  the  German. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  improved.  Oxford: 
Talboys. 

5.  A  Manual  of  the  Historic  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and 
its  Colonies,  By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  Translated  rtora  the  fifth 
German  edition.   2  vols.  8vo.     Oxford :  Talboys.  1834. 

6.  Historical  Treatises  from  the  German  ofA.H.  L.  Heeren,  1  vol. 
8vo.     Oxford:  Talboys.    1836. 

THE  general  literature  of  Germany  is  not  more  than  a  century 
old.  Klopstock  is  its  reputed  parent,  and  Goethe  and 
Heeren — men  of  our,  own  time,  were  his  contemporaries.  The 
iaste  for  letters  called  forth  in  that  country  by  the  Reformation, 
was  long  restricted,  almost  entirely,  to  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history.     To  excel  in  those  departments,  was  felt  to  be  the  one 
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tiling  needful  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  renovation9~4indili 
clear  understanding,  and  bold  heart,  were  given  to  such  labov 
with  a  characteristic  steadiness  and'  perseverance.  As  the  newirf- 
j^ious  opinions  were  diffused,  province  after  province  cast  off  tki 
old  usage  and  association,  and  the  great  Germanic  empire  appeaifl 
as  a  house  divided  against  itself.  But  it  was  a  house  aJrea^ 
crumbling  into  ruin;  and  instead  of  falling  the  sooner  as  the  dbd 
of  this  disunion,  it  derived  a  measure  of  strength  and  dunhililif 
from  the  action  and  re-action  thus  awakened  tliat  could  hanflf 
have  resulted  from  any  other  cause.  What  was  lost  in  unity 
rehiting  to  the  whole,  wiis  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  Eft 
diffused  tlirongh  the  parts.  Now  it  was,  that  every  German  ¥« 
summoned  to  be  both  soldier  and  polemic — prepared  to  enter  upoi 
the  war  of  the  sword,  or  the  war  of  argument.  Such  were  oil 
times  for  the  rusting  of  the  human  faculties.  They  acquired 
stren^rtli  and  skill  by  the  exercises  to  which  they  were  summoned; 
but,  withal,  a  hardness  and  severity  of  temperament,  which  mi 
not  without  its  dangers.  There  is  a  nearer  connexion  than  isoon- 
monly  supposed,  between  a  full  and  well-proportioned  religkm, 
and  a  broad  and  healthy  literature.  In  order  to  the  ample  de> 
velopment  of  cither,  we  want  tlic  play  botli  of  the  milder  and  the 
stronLcer  sentiments  of  humanity ;  and  the  wisdom  whicli  resoin 
from  thought  as  expanded  over  a  varied  surface,  no  less  than  tbe 
energy  M'hich  takes  a  vigorous  hold  on  a  few  leading*  concepdoos. 
But  such  matured  combinations,  are  not  the  produce  of  a  stateiif 
things  in  which  men  have  to  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  respect,  the  history  of  our  own  country  during  thecrrO 
war,  and  sometime  afterwards,  hears  a  resemblanoe  to  that  of 
modern  Germany.  The  comparison,  indeed,  if  examined  closely* 
would  be  found  much  to  our  advantage.  Still  the  resemblance  b 
obvious.  From  16 10  to  I(>60,  we  liad  little  leisure,  and  almost  aft 
little  inclination,  to  attend  to  any  matters  of  literature  which  did 
not  bear  on  some  disputed  point  m  theology  or  politics..  Proda^ 
tions  which  aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  amusement,  not  onlj 
failed  to  be  ap])reciated,  but  were  looked  upon,  at  such  a  momenU 
as  a  species  of  impertinence.  Men  who  occupied  themselves  with 
such  things,  were  slighted,  or  scowled  upon,  as  persons  neglecting 
the  interests  of  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  if  there  are  subjects  tliat  may  be  safely  allowed  M 
absorb  attention  in  this  manner,  those  subjects  are — ^religion  and 
government.  It  was  nevertheless  a  calamity,  both  to  flnglasd 
and  Ciermany,  that  questions  of  that  nature  were  so  much  divorced. 


at  the  time  mentioned,  from  the  humanizing  influence  of  geneni 
literature ;  though,  no  doubt,  the  long  exercise  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  both  countries  on  the  themes  with  which  they  were  then 
occupied,  laid  the  foundation  for  that  greater  comprehensiveness, re- 
finement, and  power,  by  which  they  have  since  become  diitingaisbed. 
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The  civil  war  in  England,  and  the  thirty  years*  war  in  Germany, 
were  the  effect  of  long  smouldering  dissensions,  which  were  not- 
to  be  brought  to  any  settlement  except  by  some  such  means. 
But  the  good  which  resulted  to  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  its  great  struggle,  mixed  and  slow 
:  as  it  may  appear,  was  neither  so  mixed  nor  so  slow  as  that  which 
resulted  to  Germany  from  the  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
:  The  evils  which  England  found  attendant  on  the  Restoration  were 
,  trivial,  if  compared  with  those  entailed  on  Germany  by  the  treaty 
;  of  Westphalia.     During  the  next  half  century,  she  appeared  to 
:  have  sheathed  the  sword  only  to  retrograde  in  every  thing  tliat 
.;  could   tend  to  her   elevation.      But  with   the   opening  of   the 
,-.  eighteenth  century  came  signs  of  improvement.   By  the  middle  of 
^  that  period  Klopstock  made  his  appearance;  and  from  that  epoch 
'.  the  German  mind  has  developed  itself  with  a  rapidity,  an  ampu- 
le tude,  and  a  force,  which  has  placed  it  in  advance,  in  some  im- 
Sortant  respects,  of  the  states  to  which  it  was  long  accustomed  to 
o  homage  as  to  precursors  and  examples. 
In  classical  learning,  and  particulary  in  history — both  secular  and 
,  ecclesiastical,  the  scholars  of  Germany  are  furnishing  us,  almost 
'  every  day,  with  splendid  examples  which  we  are  slow  to  imi- 
'  tate.      In   this  physical  age,   they  are   seen  bestowing  a  pro- 
\  found  attention  on  everything  relating  to  the  mind — its  analysis, 
'  its  history,  and  its  productions.     Gathering  up,  with  a  generosity 
i  that  can  hardly  be  enough  admired,  every  fragment  relating  to  the 
civilization  of  past  times,  and  interrogating  it  to  the  utmost  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  present.     History  is,  in  fact,  their 
'  great  science.     But  history  on  no  vulgar  scale.     Men  are  hardly 
'  accounted  as  knowing  any  thing  except  as  they  know  the  steps 
by  which  it  became  what  it  is.     All  learning  they  deem  valuable 
'  in  proportion  as  it  makes  them  acquainted  with  the  processes  which 
men  have  been  employed  in  working  out  on  all  subjects  from  the 
beginning;  and  as  it  may  further  enable  them  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  past,  the  starting  point  for  the  time  to  come.    Among 
ourselves,  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  classical  languages  rarely 
turn  them  to  any  practical  account     If  the  acquiring  of  them  has 
been  a  wholesome  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  mental  nealth  said  to 
be  thus  obtained,  is  seldom  dedicated  to  objects  cognate  with  the 
source  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.     But  it  is 
not  so  with  our  Teutonic  neighbours.     If  Greece  and  Rome  have 
benefited  them,  they  are  resolved  on  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  Greece  and  Rome.     If  Egypt,  Asia,  and  India,  have 
done  their  part  in  accumulating,  and  conveying  to  our  own  time, 
the  treasures  which  ameliorate  the  character  and  condition  of  man- 
kind, those  regions  are  also  traversed,  and  all  that  time  has  spared 
is  explored  and  studied  as  with  the   eagerness  of  a  most  filial 
affection.     In  short,  the  ambition  of  the  German  spirit  would  be, 
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were  it  possible,  to  re-construct  and  re-animate  the  scenei  d 
distant  lands  and  bygone  ages,  so  as  to  shut  out  oblivion,  and  to 
divest  time  and  death  of  half  their  empire. 

In  Professor  Heeren  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  this  i|tt 
are  found.  The  works  bv  which  he  will  be  best  koom  m 
future  times  are  those  which  treat  of  Egypt  in  the  days  d  'M 
splendour,  and  of  ancient  Asia.  In  these  volumes  he  has  Atm 
himself  learned  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  aitsk 
capable  of  availing  himself  readily  of  the  most  recondite  iii6n» 
tion  contained  in  them.     The  same  volumes  also  afford  anfb 

Eroof  of  his  large  acquirement  in  many  other  departmeali  4 
nowledge,  relating  more  or  less  to  the  object  of  his  laboA 
Upon  all  the  primary  sources  of  information  concerning  the  itM 
and  empires  included  within  the  range  of  his  inquiries,  he  im 
bestowed  the  attention  of  a  clear,  independent,  ana  Ubenl  mai 
The  simplicity,  the  sobriety,  and  the  calm  and  powerful  dimrimffp 
tion  with  which  his  investigations  are  conducted,  cannot  611  to 
inspire  an  unusual  degree  otconfidence,  both  in  the  soandnettif 
his  judgment,  and  in  his  unbiassed  love  of  truth.  The  mamicr  ii 
which  he  sometimes  brings  a  number  of  scattered  and  impeifal 
rays  to  bear  upon  a  point,  so  as  to  make  a  manifiest  vppnaA 
toward  certainty,  where,  only  a  little  before,  no  such  approach  ki 
appeared  to  be  possible,  is  often,  in  itself,  a  high  grntififitisSj 
independently  of  the  interest  that  maybe  felt  in  the  matter  lAiek 
he  is  thus  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  Nor  is  it  upon  the  tettliiaflsy 
of  writings  of  antiquity  only  that  this  singularly  judicious  scrutiij 
is  exercised.  The  same  good  genius  attends  him  when  inteiT»- 
gating  the  great  monuments  of  remote  time  concerning  the  huii 
which  reared  them.  Asia  and  Airica,  in  their  ancient  glory,  vcR 
selected  by  him,  partly  because  they  were  regarded  by  his  enter- 
prising temper  as  presenting  a  field  comparatively  untroddeSi 
Without  the  affectation  of  seeming  to  be  ignorant  of  what  hsd  beci 
written  on  that  subject,  or  to  be  indifferent  about  it,  he  resolved  It 
examine  the  best  sources  of  knowledge  relating  to  it  for  hiiDid( 
and  to  bestow  groat  care  on  the  monuments  which  still  exist  is 
those  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  which  within  the  last  fifty  ran 
have  been  so  largely  described  by  European  travellers.  NowMitb 
is  the  learning,  and  the  admirably  regulated  mind  of  the  aodiei^ 
more  obscrvaole  than  when  employed  in  deducing  from  the  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  India,  the  amount  of  historiol 
evidence  supplied  by  them.  ()n  this  enchanted  ground  we  firilov 
Professor  Heeren  with  a  feeling  of  security  whira  few  men  oooU 
awaken.  He  treads  with  a  nrm  step  where  ordinary  vrittis 
would  assuredly  &il.  What  is  found,  after  every  witness  has  bstfi 
invoked  and  questioned,  to  be  uncertain,  or  only  probaUe^  he  ii 
content  to  leave  as  such,  and  rarely  states  his  conclusions  in  pe^ 
live  language  without  arranging  so  much  evidence  in  sqppsrt  sf 
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E  them  as  fully  to  justify  him  in  adopting  it     The  limited  know- 
ledge, the  dominance  of  fancy,  the  love  of  hypothesis,  or  the  im- 
L  patience  of  doubt,  which  would  unfit  the  great  majority,  even 
;i  among  clever  scholars,  for  becoming  sound  expositors  of  the  testi- 
i  mony  borne  by  such  objects  to  the  story  of  the  ancient  world,  is 
;  rarely,  if  ever  perceptible  in  Heeren.     We  must  own  that  when 
■;  placed  by  the  author  amidst  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Persepolis, 
\  or  Thebes,  we  have  looked  and  listened  with  no  ordinary  interest 
\  as  he  has  summoned  the  ancient  dead  to  deliver  their  depositions 
I  €$oncerning  the  objects  before  us,  and  has  made  the  written  and 
;  monumental  testimonies  expositors  of  each  other,  and  the  result 
both  a  correction  of  our  errors,  and  an  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
I  In  this  manner,  the  ancients  and  the  modems  are  made  to  affect 
I  each  other,  the  attention  of  the  historian  being  directed  to  the 
travels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  as  not  less  worthy  of  study  than 
,  the  narrative  of  the  ancient  Ctesias ;  to  the  history  of  Sir  John 
I  Malcolm,  as  equally  serviceable  on  many  points  with  that  of  the 
:'  History   of    Arrian ;    and  to   the  labours    of    Burckhardt   and 
Belzoni,  as  adapted  to  correct  and  enlarge  our  views  of  ancient 
Egypt,  hardly  less  than  those  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.     In 
fiict,  the  strength  of  Professor  Heeren  consists  mainly  in  this 
vigorous  grasp  on  all  the  available  means  of  knowledge  connected 
with  his  subject;  and  in  the  wise  use  which  he  has  made  of  the 
various  contributions  thus  accumulated.     By  this  means,  he  has 
become,  unquestionably,  the  best  historian  of  the  primitive  nations 
of  the  earth  that  Europe  has  to  this  time  produced.     His  volume 
on  Greece;    his   Manual  on    Ancient   History;    his  European 
States-System;  and  his  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  are  all  based  on 
sound  and  extensive  erudition,  and  pervaded  by  the  sober  and  en- 
larged views  which  characterise  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works. 

In  his  style^  this  author  seldom  aims  at  any  thing  more  than 
to  state  his  meaning  clearly,  without  the  use  oi  superfluous 
words,  or  the  aid  of  ornament  of  any  kind.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  exhibit  finished  portraitures  of  the  great  men,  or  of  the  tribes 
and  nations  which  pass  before  him.  His  descriptions  of  this 
nature  are  brief,  general,  and  commonly  mixed  up  with  other 
matters.  In  this  respect,  he  has  no  part  in  the  genius  of  Plutarch 
or  Tacitus ;  tliough  there  are  seasons,  particularly  when  his  imar 
^nation  is  roused  by  the  presence  of  the  monuments  of  departed 
greatness,  in  which  he  shows  himself  master  of  a  grave  and  manly 
eloquence,  that  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wish  he  indulged 
more  frequently.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  much  as  Heeren  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  history,  no  one  of  his  works  is  of  a  narra- 
tive kind.  His  larger  and  smaller  productions  are  all  of  the 
nature  of  disquisitions  on  history,  rather  than  examples  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  cause  of  this  somewhat  curious  fact  is  not 
difficult  to  be  discovered.   The  writer  who  can  speak  of  Shakspeare 
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as  an  object  of  dislike  rather  than  of  interest;  of  the  poetry 
of  Germany,  as  containing  little  worth  reading ;  and  of  Tasso 
as  the  prince  of  modern  epic  poets,  must  possess  a  stnictore 
of  mind,  which,  however  admirably  adapted  to  some  departments 
of  historical  investigation,  could  never  have  succeeded  in  imparting 
that  dramatic  interest  to  a  regular  history  on  which  the  highest 
order  of  excellence  in  such  compositions  must  always  depend. 
With  all  its  good  qualities  his  mind  is  essentially  didactic.  This 
is  not  so  much  the  case  as  to  endanger  the  permanence  of  Heeren's 
fame;  but  it  will  limit  the  number  of  his  readers;  while  writera 
more  expert  in  popularising  the  materials  which  he  has  collected, 
will  ere  long  acquire,  by  his  means,  a  wider  celebrity  than  his  own, 
at  much  less  cost. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  this  author  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  is  now  in  tne  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  survived  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  divided  the  republic  of  letters  in  Germany 
between  them  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  too,  that  Professor  Heeren,  large  and  secure  as  his 
fame  now  is,  owes  very  little  to  the  great  critical  authorities  of 
his  own  country  during  the  former  part  of  his  life.  His  position 
is  the  effect  of  the  selt-sustained  enterprise  of  his  own  mind,  and 
of  the  unbiassed  patronage  of  the  public  at  large.  Literature  has 
its  Toryism  no  less  than  politics,  and  we  must  say  that  we  are 
pleased  whenever  we  see  its  pride  and  heartlessness  defeated, 
whether  it  be  in  the  one  connexion  or  tlie  other.  It  may  be  that 
this  temper — this  disposition  to  keep  new  pretenders  down, 
especially  if  they  enter  not  at  the  right  door,  and  with  due  obei- 
sance, belongs  to  human  nature,  more  than  to  the  men  of  any 
party  or  country.  But  it  is  not  the  less  hateful  on  that  account, 
and  delighted  should  we  be  if  the  secrets  of  many  an  editorial 
prison-house  were  fully  exposed,  so  that  the  stranglings  in  the 
dark  which  have  been  perpetrated  there  might  be  placed  as  in  the 
light  of  day.  What  an  instructive  tale  might  be  furnished  in 
this  shape  from  the  early  history  of  the  *  Quarterly  Re\new/ 
and  the  recent  history  of  the  'Times'  newspaper!  But  we 
must  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  just  now. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Heeren's  works. 
It  will  now  be  proper  to  make  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  con- 
versant with  tliem  more  intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents. 
The  earliest  of  this  writer's  publications,  after  having  employed  bis 
learning  with  no  great  effect  on  an  edition  of  the  Kelog»of 
Stob«us,  was  the  first  two  volumes  of  tlie  work  intitled,  *  H'vsr 
*  torical  Rescarclies  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of 
'  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.*  These  volumes  treat  of  the 
African  nations.  They  were  published  in  1793.  Since  then 
new  editions  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time,  and  each  has 
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been  an  improvement  on  the  former.  We  are  much  gratified 
to  find  that,  a  second  edition  of  the  English  translation  has  been 
called  for,  and  that  to  this  edition  an  interesting  memoir  of 
Professor  Heeren,  written  by  himself,  is  prefixed.  This  edition  is 
also  otherwise  enriched  by  corrections  and  contributions  made 
expressly  for  it  by  tlie  author.  The  first  of  these  volumes  re- 
lates to  the  Carthagenians  and  Ethiopians;  the  second  is 
wholly  occupied  with  the  Egyptians.  The  account  of  Carthage 
;  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  embraces  a  description  of  the 
formation  and  condition  of  the  Carthaginian  Dominions  in  Africa ; 
with  a  review  of  their  Foreign  Possessions;  Government;  Public 
Revenue;  Maritime  Commerce;  Land  Trade;  and  War  Forces; 
concluding  with  some  inquiries  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  Decline 
and  Fail  of  that  memorable  state — the  eldest  daughter  of  Tyre, 
and  the  most  formidable  rival  of  Rome  during  the  age  of  her 
republic.  Of  these  several  chapters,  that  on  the  Government  of 
Carthage  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  wc  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  it  as  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  usually  conducts  his  investigations. 

It  is  as  follows  that  he  speaks  of  the  sources  whence  our  in- 
formation on  this  subject  must  be  derived. 

'  Aristotle,  who  possessed  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
eonstitutions  of  his  age,  mentions  it  as  a  merit  in  the  Carthagenian 
government,  that  it  had  at  that  time  undergone  no  very  great  change, 
either  from  the  civil  broils  of  its  citizens,  or  the  usurpation  of  tyrants.* 
He  justly  considers  this  as  a  proof  of  its  judicious  organization  ;  and 
an  inquiry  into  it  would,  on  that  score  alone,  deserve  attention,  even 
if  the  state  with  which  it  is  connected  did  not,  on   so  many  other 
accounts,  justly  claim  it.     To  give,  indeed,  what  the  historical  inquirer 
would  naturally  wish  for,   an  historical  development  of  the  Cartha- 
genian government  throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  republic,  our  want 
of  information  renders  impossible.     But  few  accounts  have  descended 
:  to  us,  and  even  those  few  we  do  not  make  use  of  without  mistrust. 
,  The  foreign  liistorians  of  this  republic  rarely  extend  their  research  into 
its  internjil  affiiirs ;  and  when  they  do,  the  form  of  the  Roman  govern- 
^    ment  floats  continually  before  their  eyes  :  they  compare  silently,  and 
often  imagine  that  they  find  similarity  because  they  look  for  it.  The  names 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  are  given  to  the  Carthagenian,  and,  together 
with  the  name,  its  attributes ;  although  the  nature  of  things  tells  us, 
that  the  corresponding  situation  of  the  magistrates  among  a  commercial 
and  a   warlike  people  must  he  very  different.     The  inquiry  is  thus 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult,  and  if  we  could  at  all  succeed  in  our 
object,    we  must  not  inimber  the  authorities  but  weigh  them.     The 
first  place  among  the  historians  is  due,  without  contradiction,  to  Poly- 
bius.     He  was  best  acquainted  with  the  constitution,  is  accurate,  and 
the  most   uniform   in   liis  ex])ression.     His  authority,  where  we  can 


*  Aristot.  Folit,  ii.  11. 
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quote  it,  is  in  my  opinion  decisive,  whether  oonfinned  by  the 
of  others  or  not.  Diodonis  and  Appian  are  certainly  inferior  to  Ub, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  Livy  and  Justin.  We  make  use  of  then  ooiy 
where  Polybius  fails  us.  Fortunately,  however,  historiana  in  this  pat 
of  our  labour  are  not  the  only  source  of  information.  In  additioa  li 
these  we  have  Aristotle,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  Politica  has  dcnlri 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  constitution  of  Carthage.*  To  him  im  nc 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  moot  ftitUil 
particulars  ;  and  the  following  remarks  are,  for  the  most  part,  fimaU 
upon  his  statements.' 

Having  remarked  that  the  government  of  Carthage,  Uke  dune 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  was  municipal — that  is»  Ae 
government  of  a  single  city,  over  all  the  towns  or  cities  witkia 
uie  territory  subject  to  its  sway ;  and  having  shown  that  tk 
opulence  and  power  of  Carthage  were  derived  in  nearly  an  eqal 
degree  from  agriculture  and  commerce,  Professor  Heeren  pro- 
ceeds further  to  consider  the  origin  and  character  of  the  eleffleali 
by  which  its  political  constitution  was  distinguished. 


'  The  government  of  Carthage  was  the  work  of  time  and  di 
stances.  An  express  legislation,  by  which  the  rights  and  relstioai  of 
the  constitutional  authorities  were  defined,  is  no  where  mentioned 
And  if  we  consider  this  rightly,  it  will  immediately  appear  thst  a^ 
thing  was  more  finnly  established,  or  accurately  deternuned,  in  tke 
Carthagenian  constitution,  than  in  the  Roman  ;  consequently,  the 
government  could  not  come  to  maturity  at  once.  Probably,  thoefiBn, 
the  constitution  was  perfected  by  degrees,  chiefly  by  intenial  brails,  ef 
which  some  slight  traces  are  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  ilste : 
custom  and  usage  was  the  sanction  which  made  it  legal.  A  moDSTducd 
government  is  usually  given  to  Carthage  at  its  foundation  ;  this  after- 
wards became  changed,  we  know  not  how  or  when,  into  a  repnUie. 
That  this  really  happened  is  stated,  though  only  incidentally,  by 
Aristotle.  This  opinion,  however,  only  rests  upon  an  uncertain  tradi- 
tion concerning  a  queen  Dido,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  beta 
a  princess  of  unlimited  authority.  But  without  doubt  Carthige 
adopted,  after  the  custom  of  all  the  colonies  of  ancient  times,  the  coa- 
stitution  of  her  parent  state  ;  and  notwithstanding  ahe  might  give  her- 


*  Arist.  Volxt,  ii.  11.  How  much  better  still  should  we  have  been  ii 
if  his  last '  Treatise  on  Governments '  had  been  preserved  1  That  of  Caitbge 
was  explained  therein.  In  his  poUtics  this  was  not  hia  ohiec^  but  oal^jr  to 
si  tow  how  £ir  the  Carthajjrcnian  constitution  corresponded  with  the  advaaer, 
wliich  man,  ;accordin^  to  his  system,  may  make  towards  a  good  !goveiBiDeiiL 
A  complete  and  detailed  explanation  of  it  cannot  therefore  be  expected.  Ihr 
treatise  of  Tiirodokus  Metociiita,  belonging  to  the  foniteentfa  ceolaiTi 
TTfpt  Kapxi^^ovoc  KoX  r^c  ^olt  ahriiv  iroKvniaz  was  not  published  till  after  dw 
third  edition  of  this  %Tork,  in  his  Hlhcellanea  phihMphica  et  hktii 


TJpft.  1821  ;  and  reprinted  and  explained  by  Piofe8K>r  Klvoi,  at  the  end  of 
his  Arititotj'ks  de  PoUtia  Carthaginiermium,    It  is,  however^  not  so  mn^  as 
invi'sti oration  as  a  character  of  the  Carthagenian  government,  motlOj  * 
known  sources,  yet  altogether  without  new  matter* 
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self  what  were  called  kings,  yet,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of 
Phanecia,  this  government  was  by  no  means  despotic. 

*  However  this  may  have  been,  all  accounts  agree  that  an  aristocraey 
arose,  which  soon  obtained  that  strength  and  solidity  which  form  the 
striking  feature  of  that  kind  of  government,  distinguished,  however^ 
by  many  institutions  peculiar  to  itself. 

'  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  Roman  wars,  it  remamed  unshaken,  two  attempts  to  overthrow  it 
passing  over  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  foreign  policy  of  Carthage 
was  the  counterpart  of  her  domestic  government.  While  the  latter 
remained  firmly  established,  the  former  remained  equally  secure.  The 
constant  prosecution  of  the  same  plans  for  many  centuries,  a  willing 
limitation  of  her  conquests,  and  a  moderation  even  in  the  midst  of  fbr-^ 
tune,  are  all  characteristic  features  of  a  temperate  aristocracy,  and  are 
incompatible  with  a  democratic  government.  The  prevailing  projects 
remained  as  it  were  hereditary  in  the  ruling  families ;  and  as  these 
became  changed  by  the  wars  with  Rome,  a  reaction  upon  the  internal 
relation  of  the  state  followed,  as  an  almost  unavoidable  consequence, 
for  they  were  too  closely  connected  not  to  be  mutually  influenced  by 
each  other.  The  all- dissolving  hand  of  time,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
national  character  by  avarice  and  immoderate  wealth,  helped  also  to 
eflTect  this  change;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  careful  and  bustling 
activity  of  aristocratic  policy  would  have  found  means  to  prop  up  the 
tottering  fabric  of  the  state,  if  the  internal  shocks  had  not  been  assisted 
by  violence  from  without.* — pp.  110 — 113. 

What  then  was  the  nature  of  that  aristocracy  from  whose 
characteristic  steadiness,  moderation,  and  activity,  our  Author, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  expected  so 
much  ?  It  was  an  aristocracy  consisting,  not  in  an  hereditary 
nobility,  but  in  a  number  of  qptimate  families. 

*  The  number  of  these  families  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whh 
anything  like  certainty  ;  it  could  not  always  have  been  the  same ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  sometimes  a  single  family  maintained  for  a  long 
period  so  high  a  degree  of  authority  that  the  generals  and  principal 
magistrates  were  taken  chiefly  from  it.  The  house  of  Mago,  the  first 
Carthagenian  conqueror  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  affords  a  striking 
example  of  this.  From  the  genealogy  of  this  house,  so  far  as  it  can 
now  be  collected  from  the  fragments  which  remain  of  ancient  writers, 
it  is  clear  that  for  at  least  four  generations,  (a  full  century,  if  not 
more,)  it  gave  generals  to  Carthage ;  and  even  the  repeated  misfor- 
tnnes  of  some  of  its  members  did  not  take  from  it  this  privilege. 

'  But,  however  great  the  power  and  influence  of  such  families  might 
have  been,  it  remains,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  government  never 
became  a  pure  aristocracy,  but  always  contained  a  mixture  of  demo, 
cracy,  though  that  democracy  was  very  limited.  Both  Polybius  and 
Aristotle  agree  in  placing  the  government  of  Carthage  among  the 
niixed  forms,  although  the  aristocratic  element  predominated.  A  closer 
inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
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senate,  oonoerning  the  magistrates  and  their  business,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  will  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
internal  organization  of  the  state.* — pp.  115^  116. 

These  inquiries  are  all  ably  prosecuted,  and,  as  the  result,  Car- 
thage appears  before  us  with  the  entire  frame  of  a  republic,  not 
based  upon  democracy,  but  including  it,  and  bearing  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  government  of  Sparta  from  the  first,  and  to  the 
fovernment  of  Rome  from  the  time  when  her  Plebs  began  to 
ivide  the  offices  and  the  control  of  the  state  with  the  Patricians. 
In  Africa,  if  we  except  the  slight  footing  obtained  by  the 
Greek  colonists  on  its  north-eastern  coast,  nothing  approaching 
to  a  republican  form  of  government  has  ever  been  Known  except 
at  Carthage.  And  there,  it  not  only  existed,  but  acquired  root 
and  strength  for  ages,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  among  a  people  oi 
Asiatic  origin,  wimout  any  apparent  mixture  of  European  blood, 
or  any  other  influence  than  that  which  grew  up  along  with  them 
as  industrious,  ingenious,  and  enterprising  colonists.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  if  we  pass  by  the  Moslems  of  Spain,  commerce 
has  every  where  been  the  harbinger  of  freedom.  It  was  thus  in 
Italy,  and  among  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany,  during  the  Mid« 
die  A^e.  It  gave  to  the  United  Provinces  the  boldness  to  assert 
their  liberty,  and  the  strength  to  retain  it.  The  government  of 
France  could  not  become  wholly  despotic  until  the  commercial 
spirit  of  her  Protestant  population  was  either  crushed  or  exiled 
And  among  ourselves,  our  House  of  Commons  has  been  powerful, 
and  popular  freedom  secure,  in  proportion  to  our  commercial 
prosperity.  In  the  wake  of  commerce  you  find  wealth,  refine- 
ment, and  augmented  sources  of  rational  indulgence,  and  with 
much  of  the  power  necessary  to  realise  such  objects,  there  then 
comes  a  natural  solicitude  to  secure  tlie  person  and  the  property 
of  the  worthy  from  all  wrong.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
similar  causes  operated  to  produce  similar  results  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  they  nowhere  seem  so  powerful  as  in  Carthage, 
where  they  appear  to  triumph  over  climate,  and  even  nature  itsel£ 
With  sucli  a  fact  before  us,  is  it  well  to  conclude  that  the  children 
of  Asia  must  be  for  ever  the  victims  of  despotism  ?  We  are  a 
little  surprised  that  a  point  of  so  much  interest  in  relation  to  the 
probable  or  possible  history  of  the  species,  should  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  humane  sagacity  of  Professor  Ileeren. 

We  could  willingly  detain  our  readers  at  much  length  amid  the 
scenes,  and  the  races  of  people,  to  which  these  volumes  rehte ; 
but  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  every  thing  we  have  said  in 
praise  of  the  works  of  this  Author  in  general,  applies  with  the 
strictest  truth  to  these  investigations  concerning  the  ancient 
African  nations  ;  and  not  less  so  to  the  three  volumes  which  em- 
brace the  great  Asiatic  continent  and  India. 
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In  the  volumes  last  mentioned,  questions  of  the  kind  discussed 
in  the  chapters  on  Carthage,  are  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Scythians,  Babylonians,  Phaenecians,  Persians,  and  Indians.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  is  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  But  the 
Author  owes  much  in  this  dejpartment  of  his  labors  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  and  in  return  has  done  much,  apparently  without 
design,  to  demonstrate  their  unrivalled  antiquity  and  truth.  In 
vain  does  he  search  for  any  documents  like  them  among  the 
archives  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  great  empires  of  the  East  The 
father  of  history  in  Greece  was  about  contemporary  with  the  last 
of  the  prophets  in  Judea ;  and  all  written  testimony  in  the  eastern 
world  prior  to  that  time  is  limited  to  a  few  fragments  of  very 
recent  origin,  which  serve  rather  to  irritate  than  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  historian.  When  the  fragments  adverted  to  are 
considered,  together  with  the  information  conveyed  by  the  Greek 
writers  from  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  architectural  monuments  which  have  survived  to 
our  own  day,  we  see  that  a  state  of  society  existed  in  the  East  at 
that  period,  in  every  respect  of  the  sort  which  the  sacred  writers 
describe.  But  if  the  stream  is  to  be  traced  far  back  toward  its 
fountain,  the  inquirer  must  not  hope  for  a  single  oriental  scribe, 
apart  from  the  school  of  the  prophets,  as  the  companion  of  his 
journey.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Was  there  anything  in 
the  political  or  intellectual  character  of  the  Jews,  to  have  placed 
them,  in  this  manner,  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  advance  of 
the  powerful  empires  which  rose  and  fell  in  succession  at  their 
side  ?     The  phenomenon  admits  of  but  one  explanation. 

Much  do  we  wish  that  those  who  'are  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel,'  were  more  familiar  with  studies  of  this  nature  than 
is  their  wont.  The  tendency  of  such  reading  would  be  to  nerve 
their  own  confidence  in  the  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and 
to  qualify  them  for  acting  with  greater  efficiency  in  its  behalf. 
In  short,  we  know  of  few  studies  carrying  with  them  a  greater 

Eromise  of  utility  to  the  dissenting  minister  than  the  study  of 
istory — particularly  as  relating  to  the  great  question  of  govern- 
ment. Every  dissenting  church,  talk  of  it  as  we  may,  is  an 
ecclesiastical  republic,  demanding  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
from  liim  who  would  preside  over  it  wisely,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  supplied  by  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  hour.  Similar  social 
relations,  are  found  to  produce  similar  effects  on  all  men ;  and  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  man  will  judge  best  of  human 
nature  under  the  influence  of  any  given  circumstances,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  mark  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  upon 
it  in  a  multitude  of  ciises  before?  To  deny  this  would  be  to  say 
that  men  are  not  capable  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
which  would  be  the  next  good  thing  to  saying  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  profiting  by  their  own. 
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Professor  Heercn's  volume  on  Greece  conrisfa,  in 
with  those  already  mentioned,  of  a  number  of  Essays,  on  so  many 
separate  subjects  included  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  coantry 
to  which  it  relates.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  our  Autliori 
works  that  made  its  appearance  in  the  English  lanfi^iu^.  Is 
the  variety  and  accuracy  of  its  learning,  and  in  the  prinaple  and 
feeling  which  it  every  where  exhibits,  it  is  just  the  Kind  of  book 
that  miglit  have  been  expected  from  such  a  writer.  In  fieict»  there  ii 
an  inspiration  in  the  theme  which  sometimes  raises  the  AuAor 
above  his  ordinary  leveL  We  know  of  no  sing^le  yolame  on 
Greece  exhibiting  so  much  erudition,  and  containinfir,  at  the  mmt 
time,  so  much  adapted  to  interest  every  class  of  readers. 

The  Manuals  of  Professor  Heeren,  the  one  on  Ancient  History 
to  the  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  and  the  other  on  Modem 
Europe  from  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  have  been  nion 
extensively  translated,  and,  in  consequence,  we  must  suppose^ 
mucli  more  read  than  any  of  his  more  finished  works.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  that  this  is  tlie  fiict,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  jiioliRr 
the  conclusion  that  the  study  of  history,  not  for  matter  of  idw 
show,  but  as  a  science,  and  for  purposes  of  utility,  is  becoaaiBg 
prevalent  over  great  part  of  Europe. 

The  object  of  these  works  is  to  present  the  great  fieicts  belimg^ 
ing  to  the  difierent  sections  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  in  a 
compressed  and  lucid  form ;  and,  still  more,  to  point  the  attentioB 
of  the  student  to  those  primary  and  secondary  sources  of  infonna- 
t!on  from  which  he  is  to  fill  up  tlie  somewhat  bare  but  vigorooi 
outline  which  has  been  laid  before  him.  They  are  not  books  to 
be  read  througli  at  once,  or  alone,  as  though  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  impart  satisfactory  views  concerning  any  one  of  the  many 
subjects  on  which  they  touch.  Their  object  is  not  so  much  to 
communicate  knowledge,  as  to  show  how  it  may  be  acquired;  and 
if  they  may  be  said  to  perform  something  of  the  office  of  a  tutor 
or  guide,  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this  limited  object.  It  is  not 
completeness  of  information,  therefore,  nor  is  it — ^which  is  of 
niucli  more  importance — the  capacity  for  reasoning  well  upon  tlis 
facts  of  history,  that  is  to  be  derivea  firom  the  use  of  such  bookSi 
Their  value,  however,  in  their  own  sphere,  is  very  great.  In  thk 
country,  history  has  been  so  little  a  matter  of  real  study,  era 
with  the  more  educated  classes,  that  publications  of  this  nature 
are  Jiardly  known  among  us.  In  Germany  they  abound,  and,  in 
fact,  have  become  so  common  that  not  a  few  oi  them  are  of  in- 
different merit,  and  might  be  well  dispensed  with.  But  sock 
works,  and  the  best  of  their  kind,  will  ere  lonff  be  in  request  erea 
in  England.  In  the  curriculum  of  the  Facidty  of  Arts,  agreed 
upon  i)y  the  Senate  of  tlic  London  University,  History,  at  length, 
has  its  place  <as  a  fixed  and  separate  branch  of  education ;  and  we 
liavc   heard   tliat    tlie    students   who  presented  themselves  fe 
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matriculation,  from  University  College,  and  King's  College, 
during  the  past  month,  were  examined  on  this  subject  io  a  man- 
ner which  men  of  much  longer  standing  in  the  old  Universities 
would  not  have  deemed  themselves  competent  to  sustain.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  the  improved  spirit  of  the  younger  Institu* 
tion  will  operate  as  a  principle  of  regeneration  on  the  older. 
Contemptuous  talk  about  such  things,  as  novelties  soon  to  die 
away,  will  not  suffice  to  meet  this  movement. 

Beside  the  works  to  which  we  have  adverted,  Professor 
Heeren  is  the  Author  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  the 

Principal  of  which  are  under  the  following  titles : — Miscellaneous 
listorical  Pieces,  in  3  vols. ;  on  the  Method  of  Preserving  the 
Nationality  of  Conquered  States ;  Development  of  the  Effects  of 
the  Crusades  upon  Europe ;  on  the  Influence  of  the  Normans  on 
the  French  Language  and  Poetry;  on  the  Colonization  of  Egypt, 
and  its  probable  consequences  to  Europe ;  the  Influence  of  the 
German  Federation  upon  Europe;  on  the  Historical  Value  of 
Plutarch's  Lives ;  History  of  the  Civil  Commotions  under  the 
Gracchi ;  Five  Archeological  and  Antiquarian  Tracts ;  History  of 
Classical  Literature  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  Biographical  and 
Literary  Memoirs;  Memoirs  of  German  Historians;  Develop- 
ment of  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Politics  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  Influence  of  Political  Theories  on  Europe ;  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Continental  Interests.  Of 
these  Pieces  the  last  three  only  have  been  translated  into  our 
language.  They  form  a  volume  which  no  historical  student  can 
read  without  interest  and  advantage. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
works  of  so  voluminous  an  Author  without  meeting  with  some 
things  which  we  deem  erroneous,  and  more  that  we  think  might 
be  amended.  But  matters  of  this  sort  are  so  much  the  exception, 
and,  in  general,  so  little  likely  to  be  very  injurious,  that  we  have 
felt  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon  them.  To  Mr.  Talboys,  the 
intelligent  translator  of  a  considerable  part  of  these  Works,  and 
the  spirited  publisher  of  the  whole  of  them,  the  thanks  of  the 
British  public  are  eminently  due.  We  trust  that  he  will  not 
lack  encouragement  in  his  liberal  efforts  to  make  the  treasures  of 
German  literature  still  further  accessible  to  the  English  student. 
W^hen  are  the  two  remaining  volumes  of  Wachsmuth's  Antiqui- 
ties to  make  their  appearance  ?  We  defer  our  review  of  that 
Work,  and  of  Herman's  volume  on  the  same  subject,  until  both 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader.  We  are  ready 
to  do  what  we  can  toward  making  our  countrymen  aware  of  what 
our  neighbours  have  been  doing  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  while 
we  have  been  comparatively  asleep. 
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Art.  II.  The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  Reign  of  Lonis  XIV.  Ilhiu 
trated  in  a  Series  of  jMters  betrreen  Dr.  John  Pell,  Resident  Am- 
bassador with  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  Sir  Sanmel  Morland  ;  Sir  Wm. 
Lock'hart  ;  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe  ;  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  Now  first  published  from  the  Originals,  Edited  by 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Histoij 
in  University  College,  London.  With  an  Introduction  on  the 
Character  of  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Times,  Two  volumes.  8to. 
London:  Henry  Colbum.     1838. 

XT  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  enter  on  a  discos- 
^  sion  of  the   numerous  points,   which  are  su^^sted   by  the 
character  and  administration  of  CromwelL     A  fitter  opportunity 
for  this  will  be  afforded  when  we  notice,  as  we  purpose  to  do  ere 
long,    Mr.  Forster's  recently  published  Life  of  the   Protector. 
The  appearance  of  this  volume  will  enable  us  to  investigate  at 
some  length,  the  complex  elements  of  a  character,  as  yet  but  little 
understood,  and  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  debating  ground  on 
which  hostile  factions  have  sacrificed  the  truth  of  history,  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  their  respective  theories.     In  the  meantime,  and 
as  no  inappropriate  introduction  to  such  an  investigation,  we  in- 
troduce tne  present  volumes  to  our  readers.     Dr.  Vaughan's  pre- 
vious labors  in  the  department  of  English  history  are  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic     His  hfe  of  Wycliffe  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  wiped  away  the  disgrace  from  English  literature 
of  having  overlooked,  or  but  partially  appreciated,  the  labors  of 
the  'Morning  Star'  of  our  reformation.     Few  books  in  our  lan- 
guage display  greater   laboriousness   of  research,    or    a    more 
thorough  and  sifting  investigation  of  all  authorities  bearing  on 
their  subject     Destitute  of  attraction  to  the  indolent  and  unre- 
flecting reader,   it  constitutes  a  rich  and  invaluable  depository  of 
all  which  can  throw  light  on  the  character,  opinions,  and  ministry 
of  this  early  reformer.     *  The  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,' 
though  less  distinguished  by  originality  of  research  than  'The  Life 
of  Wycliffe,'  was  an  equally  valuable,  and  still  more  attractive  con- 
tribution, to  our  historical  uterature.  Displaying  the  same  patient 
investigation  and  honesty  of  judgment,  it  meted  out,  with  an 
even  hand,  the  praise  and  blame  which  are  due  to  the   several 
parties  whose  struggles  it  records.     The  great  value  of  the  book 
IS  in  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  Author  to  do  justice  to  all;  nei- 
ther sparing  censure  when  his  friends  are  in  fault,  nor  wnthholding 
praise  from  whatever  is  commendable  among  his  opponents.     No 
attentive  reader  of  <  The  Stuart  Dynasty '  can  fiul  to  perceive  the 
intinaate  acquaintance  of  the  Author  with  all  veritable  documents 
bearing  on  the  illustration  of  the  times  he  describes.      Much 
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more  miorht  have  been  made  of  this  knowledge  on  his  title*page, 
but  Dr.  Vaughan  was  too  upright  an  historian  to  permit  any  per- 
sonal considerations  to  mould  his  narrative.  A  safer  and  better 
book  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  young  men. 
Free  from  the  faults  of  our  common  histories,  it  does  justice  to 
the  puritans  and  commonwealth-men  without  betraying  an  insen- 
sibility to  their  faults. 

The  present  volumes  are  distinct  from  both  these  Works, — con- 
sisting, with  the  exception  of  the  Introduction,  which  extends  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  of  letters  printed  from  the  Lans- 
downe  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  The  value  of  such  documents/  Dr.  Vaughan  remarks  in  his  Pre- 
face, *  to  the  historian  will  be  at  once  admitted.  They  have  their 
place  among  his  safest  guides ;  and  are  indispensable  if  his  narrative  is 
to  be  clijiracterized  by  accuracy,  fulness,  and  the  real  spirit  of  the  times 
which  it  is  meant  to  describe.  Communications  made  in  the  confi- 
dential freedom  proper  between  parties  alike  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  state  policy,  often  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
springs  of  the  most  memorable  proceedings,  and  the  alleged  grounds  of 
them ;  and  furnish  such  illustrations  of  individual  character,  as  are 
rarely  sup])lied  by  the  conduct  of  men  while  acting  on  the  open  stage 
of  public  affairs.' — p.  i. 

The  Editor's  Introduction  supplies  an  able  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  England  from 
the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate* 
They  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  party  alliances 
and  views,  and  are  severally  assigned  their  measure  of  praise  and 
blame  according  to  their  deserts.  They  are  grouped  with  con- 
siderable skill,  so  as  to  combine  the  distinctness  and  force  of  in- 
dividual sketches,  with  the  comprehensive  range  of  general  his- 
tory. A  more  vivid  impression  is  thus  produced, — the  reader  is 
better  informed,  and  carries  away  with  him  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  times  and  of  the  temper  of  different  men 
than  could  be  secured  by  any  more  general  description.  The 
political  portraitures  thus  drawn  are  in  immediate  and  obvious 
subserviency  to  Dr.  Vaughan *s  main  design. 

'  In  judging,'  he  remarks,  'of  the  times  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the 
nature  of  that  genius  which  gave  him  the  ascendency  to  which  he  ulti- 
niately  attained,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  should  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
acted  with  most  effect  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war.  It  was 
Cromwell,  greatly  more  than  any  other  man,  who  subdued  the  one 
party  in  this  memorable  contest ;  and  we  know  that  he  lived  to  super- 
sede some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  other.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  men  over  whom  he  exercised  this  species  of  mastery,  belongs 
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an  much  to  his  history  w  the  immediale  steps  by  whick  he  gaiaed  the 
successive  stages  of  his  power.* — VoL  I.,  p.  xiLviiL 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  character  of  Pjin  is  vindi- 
cated from  the  charge  of  criminal  intimacy  with  Lady  Carlisle, 
Preferred  aminst  him  by  the  royalist  libellers  of  his  aa\\  Mr. 
orster,  in  his  Life  of  P}'m,  leaves  the  matter  in  some  degree  of 
doubt,  but  our  Author,  with  much  more  proprietj',  rejects  it  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit 

'  The  beautiful  Lady  Carlisle/  he  remarks^  '  sister  to  the  Earl  sf 
Northumberland,  was  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  a  numerous  das 
of  females  who  meddled  considerably  in  that  age  with  political  iotrigae. 
To  gratify  her  passion  for  such  meddling,  this  lady  had  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Strafford,  and  she  afteni'ards,  for  the  same  object,  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Pym.  That  her  intimacy  with  either  of  these 
great  men  was  formed  with  any  impure  intention,  will  not  be  supposed 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  little  we  know  concerning  the 
history  of  that  singular  woman.  Scandal,  however,  of  this  sort,  w» 
insinuated  at  the  time ;  but  that  it  was  not  credited  by  Baxter,  k 
manifest  from  the  confidence  with  which  that  strict  divine  has  spokea 
of  the  religious  character  of  this  patriot,  assigning  him  a  place  with 
Lord  Brooke,  in  the  better  commonwealth  of  the  skies.  Pym  expired 
giving  expression  to  sentiments  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  sober 
Christianity,  and  an  enlightened  patriotism.' — ib.>  Ixiii. 

The  Editor'd  main  subject  in  his  Introduction  is  Cromwell 
himself;  and  his  vindication  of  the  Protector,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  all  points  to  our  mind,  is  entitled  to  much  respect. 
We  waive  discussion  at  present,  and  shall  therefore  do  little  more 
than  present  our  readers  with  two  or  three  extracts  illustrative  of 
Dr.  Vaughan's  views.     The  part  taken  by  Cromwell  in  the  exe- 
cution 01  the  kinc;  has  been  commonly  represented  by  our  histo- 
rians as  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  criminal  transactions  of  his 
life.     We  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  tlie  facts  of  bistor)'  are 
in  our  favor.     During  the  monarch's  residence  at    Hampton 
Court  under  the  charge  of  the  army,  negociations  were  set  on 
foot  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  the  object  of  which  was  his  restora- 
tion, under  certain  conditions,  to  the  throne  of  his  £aithers.     It  is 
sheer  folly  to  deny,  as  many  of  our  writers  do,  the  sincerity  of 
the  future  protector  in  these  negociations.   He  was  never  deluded 
by  the  visionary  hopes  of  the  republicans,  and  was  as  yet  free 
from  the  taint  of  a  dishonorable  ambition.     There  is  every  reason 
therefore  to  believe,  that  he  was  honestly  concerned  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  tliis  scheme,  and  that  its  success  was  prevented 
solely  by  tlie  infatuation  of  the  king.     Charles  believed  himself 
to  be  more  essential  to  his  foes  than  they  were  to  him,  and  was 
in  consequence  perpetually  endeavoring. to  play  them  off  ag^imt 
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■  «ftch  other.  <  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I  can/  remarked 
i  4he  short-sighted  monarch  to  Ireton ;  whose  brief  and  significant 
•  Teplyi  uttered  with  the  usual  honesty  and  plain  dealing  of  hischa- 
I  racter,  ought  to  haye  admonished  Cnarles  of  the  peribns  ground 
I  he  stood  on.  *If  your  majesty/  said  Ireton,  *haye  game  to 
l.fplay,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.' 
!  But  in  the  meantime  the  army  became  dissatisfied,  when  the 
i)  monarch's  intrigues  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  and  other 
parties  were  known,  the  military  clamoured  against  their  general, 
and  began  to  credit  reports  of  his  having  sold  himself  to  Charles. 
»-.His  own  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  his  power,  was  perilled,  and 
f  a  change  of  policy  was  in  consequence  inevitable.  This  is  the 
^  only  correct  view  of  the  case>  and  it  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
\  in  uie  following  passage. 

I      '  So  great  were  the  jealousy  and  resentment  called  forth  by  this 

D  .means  among  the  soldiery,  that^  at  length,  all  idea  of  a  secure  peace, 

.  ibunded  upon  the  king's  restoration^  on  any  terms,  was  completely 

I  abandoned  in  that  quarter.     The  officers  who  had  shown  themselves 

.  most  concerned  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  became  objects  of  great 

suspicion  and  disaffection  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  particular,  found  himself 

,  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  either  moving  on  with  the  wave,  which 

i  no  man  had  power  to  resist,  and  so  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  death  of 

the  king,  or  else  of  relinquishing  all  connexion  with  the  army,— which 

would  have  been  to  leave  his  own  fate,  and  the  great  interests  for 

which  the  war  had  been  waged,  in  the  hands  of  men,  from  whose  un- 

controlled  ascendency  his  own  better  discernment  could  augur  nothing 

but  confusion,  weakness,  and  the  return  of  the  old  royalists  to  power. 

He  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  while  the  army,  and  the  fragment  of  a 

parliament  which  remained,  included  many  able  and  honest  men,  there 

was  no  one  mind  among  them  capable  of  checking  and  balancing  the 

elements  of  rival  parties,  so  as  to  hold  out  any  sober  promise  of  harmony 

and  stability.     The  course  of  events  proved  that  the  only  man  at  all 

equal  to  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position  was  himself ;  and  this  fact, 

so  palpable  to  us,  could  not  have  been  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 

Ills  own  sagacity. 

'  Even  in  such  a  case,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  punishment  of  death  was  a  much  heavier  penalty  than  the 
king  had  justly  incurred,  a  mind  of  faultless  virtue  would  have  refused 
to  become  a  party  to  the  inflicting  of  such  a  punishment.  But  where 
is  the  man  whose  moral  aptitudes  have  never  listened  to  those  subtle 
processes  of  thought  which  relate  to  what  is  called  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  who  has  not,  as  the  consequence,  allowed  decisions  appearing  to  be 
those  of  a  strict  rectitude,  to  be  softened  by  the  influence  of  considera- 
tions regarded  as  carrying  with  them  the  weight  of  a  great  moral  expe- 
diency  ?  Where  is  the  bosom  whose  arcana  of  motives  will  admit  of 
a  sifting  of  this  sort,  even  when  the  matters  which  occur  to  test 
them  are  things  far  below  a  man's  liberty  or  life,  a  nation's  freedom 
and  happiness  ?  But  we  have  still  to  learn,  that  the  reasoning  con- 
cerning the   absolute  justice  of  the  proceedings  agunst  the  king, 
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wMch'  gfltisficfd  sifch  men  sis  Lndlow  and  HuUMhsbn,  werrmiH  ifi'-tbt 
end  satisfactory  to  Cromwell.  We  only  know  that  for  some  tbae;  il 
tliQ  effect  of  his  larger  views  on  the  subject,  he  betrayed  metre  beiotih 
tion  in  relation  to  it  than  many  of  his  coueagues.'  * ' 

— ib.,  pfp.  Ixxvii.;  Ixxviii. 

The  influence  of  the  Protector's  policy  on  the  repujbatiop  rf 
.England  amongst  foreign  States  is  thus  described,  and  may,  W^ll 
shame  the  men  who  bearing  the  English  name,  can  laud  the  times 
of  the  Restoration,  and  calumniate  those  of  Cromwell. 

*  By  means  of  an  army,  including  within  itself  so  many  elemeot&«f 
disorder  and  weakness,  had  Cromwell  to  maintain  his  plac^  against  the 
covert,  and  often  the  open  attacks  of  royalists,  presbyterians^  and  re- 
publicans who  presented  themselves  in  every  other  connexion,  axbd 
•were  ever  ready  to  conspire,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  Uft  his 
overthrow.     It  must  be  supposed,  that  to  a  large  portion^  both  4)i  \ke 
army  and  of  the  nation^  his  ascendency  was  not  unacceptable  ;  bat  it 
may  be  said  without  hesitation,  that  a  less  amount  of  ability  t^AO  ^vts 
necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  would  have  snfioed 
to  govern  half  the  nations  of  Europe  in  that  age.     History  infbmis  us 
that  Cromwell  not  only  showed  himself  equal  to  those  exigemnesv  but 
that  he  secured  to  the  country  comparative  order  and   tranquilli^; 
encouraged  learning,  agriculture,  and  commerce;  and  so  far  aiigBMnt^ 
her  general  resources  and  naval  power,  as  to  confer  upon  Kngland  a 
name  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  she  had  not  f^taiaed 
under  the  sway  of  any  sovereign  in  the  long  line  of  her  prinoes.    With 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  coDJrfyy 
began  to  manifest  itself  as  in  the  best  days  of  Elizabeth.     Tbeitttkn 
of  which  foreigners  had  learnt  to  speak  as  having  become  aoe  «^  the 
most  pusillanimous,  and  the  most  incompetent  to  any  critioal  or  peril- 
ous undertaking,  is  suddenly  found   capable  of  affording  proofs- of 
well.trained  prowess,  both  upon  the  land  and  the  deep,  to  which 
modern  history  had  no  parallel.     The  only  satisfactory  explnnatwn  >of 
this  change  would  seem  to  be  that  presented  in  those  popular  Tiews  of 
government,  and  still  more  in  those  views  of  religion,  which  were  then 
so  commonly  entertained  by  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  and  ^i^ich  taught 
them  to  r^^ard  the  contests  in  which  they  were  engaged  ag  relaUng 
immediately  to  their  personal  rights.    It  was  the  novelty  and  noblenes 
of  the  objects  pursued,  which  gave  this  new  development  to  die 
national  character 

'  Powers  which  had  learnt  to  fear  the  infant  commonwealth,  looked 
upon  it  with  increased  apprehension  so  soon  as  it  became  proWile  that 
its  energies  would  be  directed  in  future  by  the  mind  of  CromweD, 
which,  seen  as  it  was  at  a  distance,  in  the  bold  outline  of  its  character, 
could  not  but  promise  a  greater  unity  and  vigour  than  ever  to  the 
development  and  application  of  our  national  resources.  It  was  Crom- 
well wno  said,  that  he  hoped  the  day  would  come,  when  the  nami^  of 
Englishman  would  be  as  sure  an  immunity  from  wrong  in  ^etert  part 
of  the  world,  as  that  of  Roman  had  been;  and  no  EngltthiiiM  Mr  did 
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m  itf  much  towards  reaUzing  that  patriotic  wish.  It  was  this  .$nagQaiu- 
{,,  moils  temper  that  disposed  the  same  populace  which  had  gazed ,  in 
^   heedlessness  or  exultation  upon  his  remains  as  fastened  on  a  gibbet  in 

1660^  to  lament^  in  less  than  seven  years,  that  he  could  not  be  callod. 
ij    from   his  grave  to  rescue  their  country  from,  the  contempt  of  the 

meanest  of  her  enemies/ — ib.,  cii.— cvi. 

;'  The  following  paragraph,  with  which  our  extracts  from  the 
'•*  *  Introduction '  must  close,  is  deserving  of  serious  attention  froih. 
'\    all  who  would  fairly  estimate  the  character  of  the  Protector. 

*  Be  it  said  then,  once  for  all, — no  pressure  of  circumstances  can 
I  justify  an  act  of  insincerity  or  injustice.  But  when  Cromwell  is 
I  charged  with  dissimulation ;  with  having  made  use  of  parties  at  one 
)    time  whom  he  put  down  at  another ;  with  severity  towards  the  English 

0  '  royalists  ;  with  cruelty  in  Ireland ;  and  with  becoming  a  party  to  the 
f  death  of  the  king,  possibly  against  his  own  better  judgment ; — ^we  are 
^     bound  to  consider  the  temptations  to  which  the  circumstances  in  which 

1  '  he  was  placed  exposed  him^  and  the  tendency  of  the  peculiarities  in 
^  his  religious  opinions  and  natural  temperament,  and  then  to  reflect  how 
^  many  men  there  have  been  who,  in  a  similar  position,  would  have  pre- 
1^  -  served  an  unblemished  character.     The  activity  of  public  life  brings 

•  a  current  along  with  it  which  never  fails  to  test  the  moral  principles,* 
■  and  in  a  degree  which  private  persons  can  rarely  comprehend.  Even 
t  in  quiet  times,  men  who  take  the  lead  in  political  parties  are  too  apt 
^   to  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  success  of  their  party  is  neces- 

•  sary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  loss  of  their  power 

•  ■  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  to  their  country  ;  but  in  a  revolu- 
^'  tiv^nary  period,  when  every  political  passion  is  excited  to  the  highest 

•  degree,  this  tendency  must  be  augmented  in  a  manner  of  which  per- 
* '  sons  who  have  always  lived  under  a  r^ular  government  can  hardly 

form  a  conception.  In  this  excitement,  as  pervading  the  mass  of  sodety 
^  in  his  time,  Cromwell  fully  shared,  and  to  its  influence,  in  part,  we 
:   must  attribute  the  fact  of  his  having  lived  and  died  satisfied  that  his 

conduct,  in  the  main,  had  been  governed  by  the  principles  of  rectitude, 
"   and  the  feelings  of  humanity.* — ib.,  pp.  cxviii.,  cxix. 

The  letters  included  in  these  volumes  consist  mainly  of  the 
correspondence  between  Secretary  Thurloe,  and  Dr.  John  Pell, 
the  Protector's  Agent  to  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Few  of  them  are  singly  of  much  importance,  but  collec- 
tively they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  foreign  relations  and 
'  domestic  policy  of  the  English  government.  They  furnish  in 
many  instances  the  light  and  the  shade  which  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  political  portraiture  of  the  times.  The  outline  may 
be  learnt  from  other  and  more  general  sources,  but  the  details  of 
state  affairs,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  passions  and  resolves 
of  the  principal  agents,  are  to  be  ^thered  only  from  such 
volumes  as  the  present.  We  will  furnish  an  instance  or  two. 
Cromwell's  vigorous  interposition  on  bebalf  of  the  Vaudois, 
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then  suffering  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy^  is  weN 
Imown.  The  letters  of  Milton,  his  latin  Secretary,  are  happily 
preserred,  and  no  impartial  Englishman  can  read  them  witboo^ 
exultation  and  pride.  They  embody,  in  language  befittiiig  Ihe 
noblest  of  English  poets,  the  true  spirit  of  the  Protectoi^s  policy; 
and  were  dictated  as  much  by  his  personal  feelings  as  by  mi 
political  sagacity.  This  is  evident  from  Thurioe's  letters  in  the 
present  collection. 

*I  have  received  yours,*  he  writes  to  Pell,  May  8,  1655,  'and 
should  have  been  exceeding  glad  to  have  received  the  certainty  of  the 
condition  of  those  poor  Protestants  in  Savoy,  since  the  duke's  forces 
/ell  upon  them.  We  very  much  long  to  know  and  understand  that 
business  particularly ;  and  whether  the  French  forces  had  any  hand  in 
it ;  and  if  so^  whether  the  French  ambassador  in  Savoy  gave  any  con. 
sent  thereto ;  I  desire  you  to  be  as  inquisitive  as  you  can  therein.  We 
sbonld  have  been  also  glad  to  have  understood  the  sense  of  the  Protes. 
tant  cantons  as  to  this  massacre^  for  I  can  call  it  no  other  ;  and  whe- 
ther their  mind  is  disposed  to  consult  of  a  proper  and  effectual  means 
and  vemedies  for  the  relieving  of  those  poor  people.  I  do  assure  jou 
it  is  a  matter  which  his  highness  lays  very  much  to  heart,  and  will  re- 
j^oe  Co  hear  that  other  Protestants  do  think  themselves  concerned  in  it 
also^  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  and  Mr.  Dury  will  also  contribute 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  Protestants  in  those  parts  sensi. 
ble  of  this  horrid  action,  and  to  get  a  true  measure  of  their  intentiens 
aibout  it,  and  to  certify-  them  hither  by  the  first  opportunity.' 

— ib.,  pp.  174,  175. 

The  same  subject  is  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  the 
85th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  the  Secretary  informs  his  cor- 
respondent of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by  Crom- 
Weu. 

*  It  doth  very  much  afflict  his  highness,  and  so  it  doth  indeed  this 
whole  nation ;  and  I  hope  nothing  will  be  omitted  which  f»n  be  put 
94  practioe  for  their  relief.  There  is  a  fast  appointed  and  a  genenJ 
QoUection  through  the  whole  nation.  His  highness  hath  also  writ  unto 
t]^  Duke  of  Savoy  in  their  behalf;  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  will  receive 
VcffOwith.  He  hath  also  writ  to  the  King  of  France  to  mediate  with 
the  duke,  and  to  all  Protestant  princes  complaining  of  this  honrible 
massacre,  as,  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  States 
(ieaerol^  and  also  the  six  Protestant  cantons  ,*  the  letter  to  them  yon 
wjillreceive  herewith,  which  you  are  to  deliver  to  them.  I  have  abo 
sent  unto  you  the  copy  thereof,  that  you  may  see  what  is  writ ;  upon 
the  delivery  of  it  you  may,  by  word  of  mouth,  further  explain  the 
great  grief  and  trouble  his  highness  hath  for  this  slaughter  of  these 
J)Oor  innocent  people.  The  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
which  I  have  sent  you^  I  desire  that  you  would  not  let  it  go  out  o£ 
your  hands,  nor  any  copies  taken  of  it,  until  you  hear  that  his  high- 
neiss's  messenger  is  arrived  at  Turin,  because  I  would  have  it  secret  at 
tSiiit^  court  before  tihc  original  be  presented,* — ib.,  p.  185. 
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[^  The  Protector  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  of 
'„  f'rance  with  equal  solicitude.  Though  desirous  of  secoriiig  th^ 
^  firiendship  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth^  he  hazarded  the  advantages 
'  which  it  preferred  by  insisting  on  the  toleration  of  the  Protestantau 
,  The  treaty  was  in  consequence  retarded,  and  was  sometimes  ia 
,  danger  of  being  broken  ofi^  but  Cromwell'  was  firm  to  his  pur^ 
pose,  and  the  crafty  and  bigoted  Louis  was  content  at  length  to 
yield.  It  was  under  a  restored  Stuart,  when  the  old  monarchy 
:  was  re-established,  and  the  politics  and  the  men  of  the  protectorate 
;  were  consigned  to  infamy,  tnat  the  Protestant  subjects  of  France 
:  were  left  as  a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  The  following  are  among 
!   Thurloe's  allusions  to  this  subject. 

^May  1654. — There  are  great  endeavours  used  by  the  French  to 
make  an  alliauce  here,  but  no  progress  is  made  therein  as  yet ;  nor  will 
there  be,  witliout  making  full  provision  for  the  protestantSj  and:  that 
you  may  be  confident  upon  on  all  occasions ;  nay^  that  no  agreement 
at  all  will  be  made  without  communicating  with  those  to  whojEU  you  am 
sent.' — ib.  p.  2. 

*  July  7,  1654. — Thirty  articles  have  been  delivered  in  to  the  FVeneH 
ambassador ;  one  whereof  is,  that  the  protestants  in  France  shall  have 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  enjoy  all  theirprivilegeswhatsoevter^ 
and  this  (as  I  believe)  will  not  be  departed  from,  H.  H.,  (Cromweliy 
continuing  his  ancient  zeal  to  the  protestant  religion,  whereof  nobody^ 
need  doubt  nor  have  the  least  scruple,  but  may  build  the  greatest 
resolutions  thereupon/ — ib.  p.  21. 

'  Nov.  10, 1654. — Concerning  the  jewels  you  writ  to  me  formerly,  ther^ 
will  be  now  scarce  any  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  French  ambassador, 
about  them,  it  being  very  doubtful  whether  the  Protector  and  France  wiU 
come  to  any  terms  of  amity.  The  ambassador  is  not  yet  gone,  but  pre- 
tends he  hath  commands  to  return  forthwith  to  give  an  account  of 
his  negotiation.  You  know  what  interest  it  is  that  the  protector  hath 
espoused,  and  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life  and  all  he  hath,  and 
therefore  cannot  consent  to  put  a  prejudice  upon  that  by  any  treaty 
with  a  foreign  state,  and  France  insisting  upon  some  things  bedrinjj 
very  hard  upon  that  interest  renders  the  present  treaty  deficiettt^  if  not 
hopeless.' — ib.  pp.  76,  77- 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  these  volumes  to  the  Engtisk 
reader  are  those  which  relate  to  the  discussions  of  the  Protector's  par* 
liaments,  and  to  the  innumerable  conspiracies  by  which  his  govern- 
ment and  life  were  assailed.  The  references  are  most  numerous 
to  the  parliament  of  1654,  which  Cromwell  opened  in  great pompi 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  recovered  for  his  oountry 
the  reputation  which  distinguished  it,  during  the  best  days  of 
Klizabeth.  This  assembly  met  on  the  third  of  September,  and 
the  Protector  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes*  <  We  Jbav^  hopeSf V  sny$ 
Thurloe  to  Pell,  October  24th,  *  of  bringing  matters  to  good  issue. 
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'The  parliament  is  very  full,  and  I'believe  there  is  not  alMnredditf 

<  persons  in  the  whole  four  Hundred  and  sixty  that  have  refiuedile 

<  recognition.'  These  hopes,  however,  were  aoomed  to  bitter  (lia|H 
pointment.  The  house  consisted  of  three  parties,  the  presb\te> 
rians,  the  republicans,  and  the  partizans  of  Cromwell.  Tbe  fait 
was  more  numerous  than  either  of  tbe  odier  two,  bat  tv 
unable  to  cope  with  them  when  united.     ^  Sir  Arthur  HttloH 

*  Mr.  Scott,  and  many  others,'  says  Ludlow,  <  especially)  the  hA 

*  President  BradshaM',  were  very  instrumental  in  opening  the  m 

*  of  many  young  members,  who  had  never  before  heard  tkeirB- 
^terest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so  that  the  oommonvvriA 

*  part}'  increased  daily,  and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground- **♦ 

The  following  from  Thurloe,  under  date  of  Nov.  10th,  MH 
refers  to  the  Committee  of  Fundamentals,  one  of  the  wrt 
questionable  measures  in  which  Owen  and  some  other  indepot 
ent  divines  allowed  themselves  to  be  engaged.  By  sitting  on  ttt 
committee,  they  became  unwittingly  tlie  instruments  by  ^ ' '  ^ 
tolerance  sought  to  execute  its  fell  purpose. 

'  The  parliament  is  still  in  debate  upon  the  articles  of  the 
mcnt ;  tliey  have  passed  most  of  the  things  in  the  grand  commitiMiBi 
are  now  u}x>n  the  report  of  them  in  the  House,  where  tbejknv 
agreed  that  the  legislative  authority  is  and  shall  reside  in  the  Fntadlv 
and  parliament  with  such  limitations  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  iaafr 
liament.  There  is  some  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  negative  nsib 
but  that  I  hope,  in  time^  will  be  accommodated.  The  parliameitM 
likewise  a])proved  of  the  officers  which  his  highness  did  put  ktelk 
place  before  they  met,  as  the  commissioner  of  the  Great  S^  ttf 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  &c. 

*  For  what  concerns  religion,  I  told  you,  by  my  last,  that  tbcykirf 
agreed  to  the  fourteen  articles  at  a  grand  committee,  which  wov  fit 
merly  passed  by  tlic  assembly ;  they  are  now  upon  further  oauSAs^ 
tion8  as  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  what  indulgence  is  to  beeinik 
dissenting  brethren  in  matters  not  fundamental ;  and  after  ihv 
whole  days'  debate  thereupon,  they  referred  the  consideration  of  i> 
whole  business  to  a  committee  of  ten,fwho  are  to  call  to  them 


and  otlier  persons  as  they  should  think  fit,  of  all  judgments,  tt 

Tour  an  acconmiodtition  between  them.  The  committee  had  liksss^ 
authority  to  attend  tlie  Protector  in  that  business,  who,  thmig|-i> 
knowledge  and  experience  he  hath  in  matters  of  religion,  and  4tw$t^ 
tempers  of  men,  hath  been  happy  in  accommodating  differ#aoCi-rf  lifc 
nature.     The  divines  the  committee  have  called   to  them  mu  A- 


1  nomas  Ooodivyn,  Dr.  Owen,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Faiidso^  Ifc 
Manton,  Mr.  Nyl,  IMr.  Vynes,  Mr.  Jaconibe,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Jflf) 
and  Mr.  Dyke;  some  of  the  oificers  of  the  army,  who 
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I  CHuUod  unto  this  consultation.  They  have  met  yet  but  twice,  at  which 
,  ij^^ting,  the  order  and  method  of  their  proceedings  was  only  the  sub- 
V  jec^  of  their  debate.  I  heartily  wish  a  messing  upon  their  endearours 
*;  in  this  business/ — ib.  pp.  77>  78. 

■ 

c 

.|  -  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  January,  just  five  lunar  months 
[^  firpm  the  day  of  their  meeting,  and  the  following  is  Thurloe's 
^  defence  of  his  master. 

a|      '  The  truth  is,  there  was  so  little  consistency  and  agreement  amongst 
^ j  themselves^  and  so  violent  and  strong  parties  contradicting  each  other^ 
^  that  it  was  scarce  possible  for  them  to  come  to  any  resolution  among 
'    themselves  that  might  be  for  public  good.     In  all  the  time  they  sate 
they  prepared  not  any  one  act  to  present  to  his  Highness^  nor  not  so 
■    much  as  for  raising  money  for  paying  the  army,  which  they  suffered  to 
^  g[>  upon  free  quarter,  to  the  discontenting  of  all  the  people,  a  thihg 
^  whidi  has  not  fallen  out  before  these  eight  years,  and  which  of  itself 
r  had  been  enough  to  have  put  the  nation  into  blood,  if  the  Protector  had 
not  been  able  by  his  own  interest  alone  to  keep  things  in  peace.     And 
during  their  sitting  there  have  been  many  great  and  dangerous  designs 
onfoot/— pp.  118,  119. 
.   ^     '  And  although  the  Protector  and  the  Parliament  did  not  agree  in 
all  the  things  of  the  government,  yet  in  most  they  did :  as,  for  instance, 
\    they  agreed  for  the  altering  of  the  government  from  a  republic  to  a 
'    single  person  and  a  Parliament ;   that  the  single  person  should  be  the 
present  Protector ;    that  the  family  of  Stuarts  should  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded, and  many  other  particulars ;  so  that  they  came  to  a  consistency 
and  fall  agreement  in  those  things  wherein  the  contest  lieth  between 
118  and  our  enemies.     Their  slowness  and  dilatoriness  (they  bringing 
nothing  at  all  to  perfection),  which  the  present  constitution  of  the 
nation  could  not  bear,  was  their  greatest  fault,  which  I  suppose  another 
Parliament  will  amend,  and  husband  their  time  better. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  all  things  have  a  face  of  peace  and  quiet ;  the 
late  designers  being  so  far  discovered  as  that  they  are  discouraged,  and 
the  bringing  some  of  them  that  are  taken  and  apprehended  to  punish- 
ment will  1  hope  discourage  more,  and  make  men  weary  at  last  of 
sneh  wicked  attempts.  And  however  men  may  apprehend  us  to  be  in 
an  unsettled  state,  and  prefer  the  condition  of  France  and  Spain  unto 
ours,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  men  do  take  a  very  ill  measure 
of  things,  and  judge  rather  by  aifection  than  any  solid  grounds.  For 
although  we  have  had  some  discontents,  yet  these  discontents  are  but 
in  particular  persons,  who  have  neither  interest  nor  credit  in  the 
nation ;  and  1  dare  afhrm,  that  either  of  these  two  crowns  are  less  safe 
even  in  those  respects  than  this  state,  their  subjects  being  apt  and  pre- 
pared to  rise  ujK>n  any  occasion  of  a  foreign  invasion  from  abroad 
against  their  princes,  that  they  might  free  tliemselves  from  the  thraldom 
they  are  under.  Besides,  you  know  what  war  they  have  in  their  own 
bowels,  whereas  (through  the  goodness  of  God)  we  have  no  war  at  all 
in  the  three  nations ;  and  although  taxes  have  been  as  heretofore  heavy. 
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jet  they  have  been,  ever  since  the  b^muiiu  of  this  aoi 
the  abating  hand.  Thirty  thousand  poun^  a-montE  was  abated  tla 
time  twelvemonth  by  the  Protector  and  cooncil,  and  now  the;  ?!iSt 
thirty  thonsand  pounds  a.month  more,  bringing  the  tax.  from  oneliU' 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  is  Int^ 
small  proportion  to  this  nation,  and  that  which  the  people  *il 
not  feel,  so  that  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  we  may  expect  on  pad 
grounds,  more  stability  in  our  aflkirs  than  was  looked  for  (some  pm 
past)  in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  I  believe  no  man  ever  knew  thi>  state  is 
no  great  reputation  abroad  as  now  it  is.  And  although  I  perceire  tlafl 
where  you  are,  arc  shy  of  an  alliance  with  ua,  yet  other  states  and  prinM 
doearnestly  desire  it.  The  French  have  been  seeking  of  it  ever  iioccik 
Protector's  accession  to  the  government,  und  Spain  would  give  s  nl- 
lion  fur  it.  Ispeuknot  thisboostingly,  knoivingthat  what  weare.wtn 
by  the  goodness  of  God.' — ib.  pp.  125 — 127. 

Charles  the  Second  resided  during  this  period  at  ColapH 
where  his  adherents  busied  themselves  in  propaoatiiig  the  MM 
unfounded  and  ridiculous  reports  of  the  state  of  things  in  Enehni 
The  little  court  of  the  exiled  prince  vas  an  epitome  of  uL  tbc 
vices  which  usually  flourish  within  the  precincts  of  royalty.  Hit 
he  wielded  tlie  sceptre  of  three  kin^oms,  bis  followers  conU  ft 
have  intrigued  and  plotted  more  basely  against  eadi  otLer.  Thf 
were  ttirnljy  Actions,  the  animosities  of  which  were  only  portaff 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  and  tiie  prafam- 
nance  of  a  deep  spirit  of  revenge.  The  following  are  amoi^lk 
reports  respecting  Cromwell  of  which  Pell  informs  Tharioe. 

'  Jon.  28,  1655 — The  Protector  hat  spent  three  days  in  mjitmi 
bating,  with  thoughts  of  resigning  the  government.* — ib.  p.  132. 

'March,  l&i5. — The  English  in  this  city  say,  that  they  hopettai 
King  Charles  on  his  throne  shortly.  They  showed  ua  lettm,  nUl* 
Im)  written  at  Antwerp,  concerning  his  landing  at  Hull  ;  tl»t  tbib 
upon  the  Protector  was  gone  from  Whitehall  into  the  army  ;  tl«t  mm 
thousands  of  siddiers  (I  know  not  frnn  whence)  are  landed  in  £i^bad|i 
serve  King  Charles,  who  had  written  to  his  (^oncellor  at  DnnkiA,  Mr 
Fairfax  and  Harrison  had  declared  for  him,  with  a  great  [Hrt  of  ih 
army,  and  many  of  the  chiefest  ton-ns  in  England ;  that  at  Dsikik 
tliey  heard  the  continual  thundering  of  the  London  caanaB*.'— ^ 
p.  155. 

'  March  25,  IflftS. — Men  write  from  England,  that  the  royarirti  brt 
taken  Suliuhury,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Yarmouth,  and  other  ^nA. 
A  person  of  very  peat  quality  assures  us  thot  England  gtnen^  3b- 
dares  for  King  Charles  ;  and  that  the  Protector,  not  daring  to  mj  i|i 
London,  went  to  Windsor,  yet,  changing  his  mind,  ctinie  back  i^iMJh 
London,  but  found  the  gates  shot  against  him," — ih.  p.  165.  '^^ 

We  must  close  our  extracts  with  two  short  paiagianhaof^fp^ 
ite,  but  equally  interesting  character.     The  one  r^eiaM.CHMf 
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f  weli's  mother,  whom  he  tetiderly  Ibvecl^and  to  whom  heuni&irmiy 

3^  disjplayed  the  most  filial  regard.       £ler  solicitude  .  conoeruinff 

u  libr  son  is  well  known,  and  from  the  following  anecdote  commun& 

"  iiated  by  Thurloe  to  Pell  in  a  letter  dated  November  17th»  1664^ 

*^  ft  appears  to  have  occupied  her  last  moments*  -'■ 

n  '■  '  My  Lord  Protector's  mother^  of  ninety «foux  years  old>  dwd  tlie 
it  last  night,  and  a  little  before  her  deaths  gave  my  lord  her  bleaaing  in 
fcp".  these  words : — '  The  Lord  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  youj  and  cpm« 
i>  Ibrt  you  in  all  your  adversities,  and  enable  you  to  do  great  things  for 
»  the  glory  of  your  most  high  God,  and  to  be  a  relief  unto  his  people; 
ii-  liiy  dear  son,  I  leave  my  heart  with  thee ;  a  good  night.' ' — ^ib.  p^  81.  *. 

£;       Our  other  and  final  extract  is  of  a  different  character,  hut  is 
not  without  interest  as  illustrating  the  free  spirit  occasionally  dis- 

flayed  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Rome  itstlf. 
^.  t  is  furnished  by  Pell  to  Thurloe,  and  refers  to  the  election  of  « 
ji  Hew  pope  then  pending. 

<  ,  .  ,  I 

Jan.  23,  1655. — Of  the  sixty-nine  cardinals  now  alive,  only  thr^ 

ax^  absent,  Santoval,   Cueva,  and  Mazarin.     The  other  sixty-six  are; 

here  in  conclave.     We  believe  it  will  be  long  ere  they  agree  in  the 

i^oice  of  a  new  pope.     Grenerul  Blake's  fleet  is  going  from  Livomo 

towards  Provence. 

'  The  pasquils  here  are  innumerable, — almost  all  obscene,  or,  at  least 
profane.     This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  least  blame-worthy. 

'  One  knocking  at  tlie  door  of  Paradise,  Saint  Peter  looked  out,  and 
asked,  *  Who's  there?*  He  that  had  knocked,  answered,  *  I  am  Pope 
Innocent  the  Tenth.'  Unlock  the  door,  and  come  in,*  said  St,  Peter. 
•  I  have  not  the  keys  about  me,*  quoth  the  other.  '  No,'  said  St.  Peter, 
^  you  left  them  with  Donna  Olympia ;  go  fetch  them,  i  do  not  use  to 
turn  the  key  for  popes;  they  may  use  their  own  keys.'  ' 

'  The  old  man  going  thence  discontented,  saw  a  door  standing  open,- 
into  which  he. was  invited  to  enter,  and  was  told  that  he  was  welcome* 
'  O,'  said  Pluto,  '  long  looked  for,  come  at  last.'  The  hellish  darkness 
was  not  so  great  but  that  JMascabruno  quickly  spied  him :  ^  And  art 
thon  come  at  last  with  all  thy  faults.'"  said  he :  '  thou  that  madest  me 
be  executed  unjustly.'  '  Not  unjustly/  said  the  pope ;  'your  beluir* 
viour  in  the  datary  redounded  too  much  to  my  dishonour.'  *  What  V 
said  the  other,  '  I  did  nothing  without  order  of  your  factotum^  your 
donna.'  After  much  contesting,  they  fell  to  cuffs,  and  that  with  so 
much  noise,  that  they  disturbed  PenciroUo,  who  coming  out,  and  having  ■ 
learned  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  composed  it  for  a  time,  by  telling 
them  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  controversy  between  them,  tiU 
Donna  Olympia  came  thither,  which  would  be  very  shortly.  So  that, 
in  the  interim,  tliey  ought  to  keep  the  peace. 

'  (Witness)  PASQUiN.'—pp.  133, 134. 

The  numerous  extracts  we  have  made  from  these  volumes,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  their  value.     Though 


wanting  the  attractions  of  a  light^srand  more  epbepiej^  cil^^.pf 
publications,  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  conipery^ 
in  historical  inquiries.  Our  own  interest  has  deepened^  ^. 
we  have  proceeded,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounqng 
them  to  be  an  important  addition  tQ  pur  historical  library.  Toe 
notes  of  the  editor  are  numerous,  and  greatly  assist  the  general 
reader  in  entering  into  the  spirit  and  comprehending  the  aQosions 
of  the  letters  to  which  they  are  appended. 


Art.  III.     Not  Tradition^  but  Revelation.    By  Philip  N.  Shuttls. 
woRTH^  D.D.     London :  J.  G.  Rivington.     1838. 

^  r\OTH  a  fountain,'  says  the  Apostle  Jaqi^  ^  send  forth  ^ 
-*-^  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitteyr?*  Tte  )f)9ai^ 
University  of  Oxford  just  now  might  serve  as  ai)  ^:i^mple  that 
such  a  phenomenon,  however  rare,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  witL 
While  Dr.  Fusey,  Mr.  Newman,  and  their  friends,  ore  putting 
forth  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  a  defence  of  some  of  the  mqit 
dangerous  and  germinant  errors  of  the  Romish  church^-^-errors  in 
which  *  the  essence  and  rectified  spirit '  of  popery  resides,  we 
have  in  this  tract  of  Dr.  Shuttlewortn  an  able,  manly,  undaunted 
defence  of  that  doctrine  which  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be, 
the  main  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  but  which  nevertheless  "we 
have  lived  to  see  so  contemptuously  assailed, — '  That  the  BiWe^ 

*  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  proportion  in  which  the  well- 
head of  Oxford  learning  pours  fortn  its  sweet  waters,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  pours  forth  its  bitter.  Witp  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Shuttle  worth  and  a  very  few  more,  the  Puseyites 
and  the  Froudites  seem  to  have  it  nearly  all  their  own  w^y  in 
that  great  seat  of  perverted  leaning ;  having  either  converted  the 
doctors  and  masters  to  their  views,  or  having  astonished  them 
into  silence.  It  is  the  more  honorable  of  Dr.  Shuttle  worth  that 
amidst  this  shameful  acquiescence,  or  scarcely  less  shameful  in* 
difference,  he  at  least  has  played  the  part  of  the  'faithful'  among 
the  'faithless,'  and  has  stood  up  in  the  very  throng  of  the  teachen 
of  this  new  and  subtle  popery,  to  enter  his  solemn  protest  against 
their  defection,  and  to  vindicate  the  honors  of  the  Word  of 
God  against  that  usurping  spirit — Tradition,  Like  Abdiel,  he 
must  expect  the  scorn,  or  at  best  the  diminished  respect  and 
honor  of  those  whom  he  has  so  boldly  opposed ;  but  he  will  hear 
the   voice  of  an  approving  conscience   proclaiming   even  now, 

*  Servant  of  God,  well  done ;'  and  that  sentence,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, will  be  ratified  by  a  yet  greater  tribunal.  If  the  old 
Greek  adage,  fu^a  0i0\iov  (xfi^a  icoic;ov,  b^  true,  Dr.  Shuttl^worth'^ 
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Utile  tractate  is  at  least  free  from  one  great  fault;  the  converse 
of  the  proposition,  Hhat  a  little  book  must  be  a  good  one;*  is  by 
no  means  universally  true.  Where  a  book,  however,  is  really 
l^od,  as  in  the  present  case,  moderate  size  is  in  itself  no  mean 
flidvantage,  as  it  insures  reception  and  pernsal  where  more  vola- 
liiinous  treatises  would  be  neglected. 

Brief  as  Dr.  Shuttleworth 's  work  is,  it  contains  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  explode  the  idle  and  pernicious  theory  of 
those  who  would  make  tradition  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
.  authority  with  Scripture ;  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  supplementary 
revelation,  communicating  to  us  doctrines  which  the  book  of  God 
has  neglected  to  convey,  or  has  but  partially  disclosed ;  and  en- 
joining them  on  our  belief  and  reception  wiui  an  authority  equal 
to  that  which  the  written  Word  could  alone  have  imparted  to 
l^em.  He  has  said  amply  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  expose  the 
deception  which  would  palm  upon  us  the  shadowy  and  unsub- 
stantial figment  of  tradition,  for  an  inspired  messenger  from 
heaven,  this  *  false  Florimel,'  raised  by  the  magical  artsjof  popery, 
for  the  'true.'  As  the  controversy  after  all  is  one  of  great  princi- 
ples. Dr.  Shuttleworth 's  apology  for  his  brevity  is  to  us  abun- 
dantly satisfactory.     He  says,  in  the  Advertisement, 

*  As  ail  apology  for  the  brevity  of  the  following  remarks  on  an  im- 
portant and  much  agitated  question^  the  Author  wishes  to  observe, 
that  the  whole  body  of  proof  or  of  objection  to  which  it  is  fairly  open, 
has  ever  appeared  to  him  to  lie  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  The 
real  point  at  issue  is,  '  whether  we  have  any  reason  for  supposing  that, 
in  the  apostolical  age  and  that  which  immediately  followed,  any  doc- 
trines were  taught  as  of  divine  authority,  independently  of  those  ex- 
pressly comprehended  in  the  page  of  Scripture  ?'  Unless  the  affirma- 
tive of  tliis  proposition  can  be  made  out,  (and  the  burden  of  the  proof 
■will  api)oar  to  rest  ^vith  those  persons  who  impugn  the  sufficiency  of 
Witten  revelation,)  the  obvious  presumption  derived  from  the  reason 
of  the  case,  and  from  the  liability  to  error  inherent  in  the  minds  of 
tnen  in  all  ages,  would  necessarily  seem  to  lead  to  the  opposite  conclu. 
sion.  But  to  prove  this  point,  the  appeal  lies  to  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity  exclusively.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  a  long  succession 
pf  comj)aratively  recent  writers  may  be  quoted,  who  have  asserted  the 
euthority  of  tradition  in  points  of  faith  ;  but  such  views  must  be  con- 
sidered  as  mere  opinions  only,  without  any  warranty  of  substantial 
proof.  Where  the  first  links,  which  ought  to  connect  a  chain  with  any 
^jven  object  are  wanting,  no  addition  to  its  length  at  the  opposite  end 
will  remedy  the  defect.  To  defend  tradition  by  appealing  to  tradi- 
tion, is,  ill  fact,  reasoning  in  a  circle.' 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  theory, — that  tradi- 
tion is  to  su])ply  certain  supposed  deficiencies  of  revelation,  and 
possesses  an  authoritative  power  to  enjoin  the  reception  of  the  doc- 
trines thus  supplied, — it  appears  to  us  equally  flimsy  and  irrational; 
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while  the  arguments  agam$t  it  seem  perfectly ireniUB.'L8l 

us  examine  in  a  very  few  words  the  chief  of  tbem.  * 

First;  there  is  the  a  priori  argument  derived  from  tfennr 
purposes  and  design  of  divine  revelation.  Is  it»  we-  ask*  :ftt  m 
probable  that  the  Divine  Being  having^  resolved  to  ffhre  aseffk 
tion  to  mankind  would  communicate  it  in  any  other  uhb  awrittHi. 
form,  the  only  form  in  which,  as  all  experience  attesta#^iithisM 
be  kept  incorrupt  from  age  to  age,  at  least  without  a  serissif 
daily  and  hourly  miracles,  all  as  great  as  that  which  ismwhat 
in  the  original  communication  ? 

Secondly ;  if  a  revelation,  preserved  and  perpetuated  by 
documents,  was,  (as  we  know  it  was,)  that  whira  oomtneiided  iMif 
to  tlic  Divine  wisdom,  shall  we  dare  to  charge  Him  with  hsraf 
left  His  work  imperfect  ?  ShaU  we  say,  that  having  iaed  ii'S 
durable  and  authentic  form  some  of  the  doctrinea  w«  are  talisi 
licve.  He  has  committed  others  scarcely  less  important^-^  wew 
to  cre<lit  these  champions  of  tradition, — not  lesa>  olMniag^iol^ 
belief,  to  the  loose  and  careless  keening  of  traditicn:^tQ:'U 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  moutli  through  unknown  ffencntioiv^ 
through  long  ages  of  utter  darkness  and  ignOTance-^y  mtn^ta 
weak,  often  fanatiail,  often  superstitious,  always  fiEdlible;  tab 
transmitted  down  to  us,  mixed  up  as  they  must  hare  bee%  iM 
the  opinions  and  errors,  the  additions  and  innovatiotis  of  daa 
who  propagated  them,  and  thus  liable  to  be  so  deterionted  kif 
false  speculations  and  superstitious  practices  as  to  rend^  it  a  mk 
of  super-human  difficulty  to  separate  truth  from  ecrar»  what  k 
divine  from  what  is  human?  Is  this,  we  repeat,  probable?  bil 
oven  decent  to  imagine  tliat  He  who  adapts  hia  meaoa  to  his  saiAi 
with  such  consummate  wisdom  and  with  such  exqaiaitB  sUilp 
should  have  entrusted  such  momentous  MnnirintiytM—  la 
such  a  vehicle  as  this?  Why,  even  the  winda  to  which  Ae 
sibyl  abandoned  her  prophetic  leaves,  would  be  a  more  fiuthii 
and  trustworthy  depository  than  that  vehicle  which  Jt  pks 
the  advocates  of  tradition  to  represent  the  God  of  Wisooai 
having  selected  for  perpetuating  His  truth  amongst 


Far  from  us  be  the  absurdity,  not  to  say  profimity  of  alltilataw 
to  the  Supreme  Being  such  carelessness  as  to  the  integrity  aw 
inviolate  preservation  of  those  truths  which  concern  the'eteant 
sidvation  of  his  creatures  !  .  *.,*    j7    ■  * 

The  whole  history  of  tradition  in  other  matters  seifvesiti  fhov^ 
us  at  once  that  a  more  uncertain  vehicle  for  tike  tranamiaun  tf? 
truth  could  not  be  selected.  In  tracing  up  the  histotj:  aiftaay' 
nation,  the  moment  we  get  beyond  the  era  of  written  dacuiainty^ 
we  find  oursdves  involved  in  a  cloud  of  myths  and 


facts  are  so  overlaid  with  poetical  inventions  and  naaaaapediH^ 
tions,  that  the  utmost  efforts  will  not  enable  as  to  tdLwbdbvtniii' 
))egins  und  error  ends.     The  reasons  are  at  least  aa  atroag  and  ss 
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Yiumerous,  if  not  more  so,  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
!  leligious  truth,  if  entrusted  to  such  a  mode  of  transmission,  would 
be  equally  liable  to  be  encrusted  with  error  and  corrupted  by 
r  superstition ;  and  we  know  in  fact  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
(  The  enormous  accumulation  of  follies,  mummeries,  and  inven*- 
I  tions  in  which   the    popery  of  the  dark  ages  was  at  length 
I  perfiected,  went  on  with  increasing  rapidity,  in  proportion  as  men's 
,  ninds  were  drawn  off  from  the  only  standard  of  truth,  the  only 
;  canon  of  faith — a  written  revelation.     So  utterly  inefficacious  and 
Uncertain  is  the  oral  transmission  of  truth,  that  even  the  advo« 
cates  of  tradition  do  not  trust  to  it.     It  is  still  to  what  is  written, 
though  written  by  fallible  and  uninspired  men,  that  they  trust. 
Destroy  all  the  writings  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  they  them- 
selves would  acknowledge  that  they  would  be  all  at  sea,  and 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  conjecture   what  or  whether  any 
thing  had  been  uncomiptedly  transmitted  to  us.     So  that  the 
only  question  is,  whether  we  can  conceive  it  to  comport  with  the 
Divine  wisdom  that  it  should  have  left  doctrines,  unrevealed  in 
Scripture,  to  be  preserved  only  in  the  writings  of  fallible  men,-*^ 
writings  none  of  them  free  from  acknowledged  error ;  and  all  this 
too  without  any  possibility  of  our  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat — divine  verities  from  human  errors. 

Thirdly;  another  argument  against  this  theory  of  tradition  iel 
that,  if  we  look  carefully  into  the  JBook  of  God  we  see  a  clear  and 

Elain  revelation  of  all  those  doctrines  and  &ct8  which  appear  to 
e  essetiiicU  to  human  salvation.     One  can  hardly  conceive  what 
'  tiiose  otlier  doctrines  are  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide 
'  snch  a  very  different  and  such  a  very  uncertain  mode  of  commu- 
'*  nicating  them.     One  would  think  after  reading  the  New  Testa* 
^  znent,  that  the  whole  clumsy  apparatus  of  tradition  might  be  con- 
'*  flidered  superfluous ;  and  therefore  we  remark, 
'       Fourthly ;   that  when  we  examine  what  those  doctrines  are 
which  profess  to  liave  to  come  to  us  by  such  a  circuitous  and  un- 
^  certain  route  from  heaven,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  never  came  from  heaven  at  all,  and  that  some  of  tliem 
travelled   in   a   very   opposite  direction.       Those    doctrines  on 
which  the  fanatical  advocates  of  tradition  are  so  fond  of  expa- 
tiating, and  which  they  tell  us  reach  our  ears  by  this  strange 
road,   are   not  those    on    which    the    written   revelation    loves 
to  expatiate,  and  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  its  communicii- 
tions;  but  they  are  just  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  magnify 
the  importance  and  puff  up  the  arrogance  of  the  priesthood— 
to    multiply    rites    and    ceremonies  —  and    to    exaggerate    the 
value  of  what  is   outward  and  externaL      What  are   the  doc- 
trines peculiarly   handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  if  we  may 
trust  its  zealous  advocates  ?    What  are  the  things  about  which 
they  make  such  a  pother?    To  name  them  is  to  disclose  the 
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motiTes  which  animate  this  deToat  ;  It 

apostolical  succesdon;  of  the  hi^h  pTero^anirra  of  epls_  j_ 
Uie  offidal  sanctity  and  authoritv  m  the  prl^thood;  of  thtp 
scriptural,  and  as  we  should  call  tbem,  and-scriptnral  Tnjrt 
with  which  the  Sacraments  are  invested ;  of  the  niitrhtj-  anlti 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  Ihey  arc  anrninisiered ;— 
these  are  the  doctrines  on  which  the  conTeiiiciit  oracle  of  tradtti« 
is  made  to  utter  such  clear  responses ;  doctrines  which,  if  Un 
were  true  at  all,  would  from  their  intrinsic  probability,  ititd  lliw 
extreme  liability  to  abuse,  seem  specially  to  require  the  mod  dor 
and  authoritative  revelation  to  render  them  credible,  iatXiiaid 
bein^  left  to  the  careU-ss  keeping  of  fallible  and  often  inuTcdd 
men  to  transmit  and  enforce  them.  Bnt  dieae  are  diA  tiluraJk 
the  sake  of  which  these  men  call  in  the  aid  of  tniflitMa.  -i^ 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  with  often  snmilar  motives,  '■nd  b^  dait 
perversions,  they  contend  (another  suspidom  ai{^)  ilirik 
earnestly  for  their  traditional  doctrines  and  onemuiceB,  Asa  4cf 
do  for  tliat  sacred  text  which  such  traditions  at  die  'iMnt  but  wlh 
load  and  encumber,  and  sometimes  render  null  and  vtrid.  *% 
doctrines  above  mentioned,  even  when  most  gaatdiStf'Wi 
cautiously  stated,  contain  the  prolific  germ  of  tbe  prantu  'givi/9 
of  popery.  Where  thoroughly  imbibed  and  practiiallyacte(l.iilt 
they  oppress  and  destroy  all  the  sublimer  tnithc  and  ib.nl 
spirit  of  Christianity,  till  at  length  may  be  mid  vS  thme^lQ) 
advocate  them,  as  was  said  of  their  ancient  prototypa%  |in,4V 
great  Master,   'Ye  destroy  the  word  of  God  by  your. In^MMi' 

But,  ;      ,.,,. 

Fifthly ;  even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  there  an  votas  taial 
which  tradition  alone  has  preserved,  how  is  the  principle  M^ 
applied,  and  within  what  limits  of  time  ?  are  we  to  etop  IT'A' 
fifth  century,  or  the  fourth,  or  the  third?     Again,  if  thest>'tnUt 


li  century,  or  the  fourth,  or  the  third?     Again,  if  thesfttliU^ 

'e  been    delivered   only    by  fiillible  men,    by   thosie'  *liiii 

we  know  frequently  to  have  been  in  error;  if  cxpr^MpdiAR 


have  been  delivered  only  by  fiillible  men,  by  thosie'  ' 
we  know  frequently  to  have  been  in  error;  if  expr«Mpd 
their   own   imperfect  manner,  and  mixed    up    witJi    their  I 


opinions,  how  or  by  whom  is  the  impure  or<>  to  be  »nrlt<^  sod 
refined?  who  Is  to  give  us  the  gold  of  tnitli  ?  itiir  oppiinrnoTiIl 
echo  perhaps  the  old  cry — that  we  are  to  receive  only  idatlv 
ahiiivs  been  reeciveil,  every  where,  and  by  the  whcue  Ava^ 
To  t1)is  argument  Dr.  Siiuttle worth's  reply  is  so  saitftfiutor}*  thu 
we  extract  it.  >     .,„,.  ;,  . 

'  But,  say  the  iidvucates  of  traditiuii,  it  is  far  from  our'wMj  i"  m-i'-i 
an  infallible  authority  to  all  those  oral  transmissTous  of  .I.-drio'-  "■ 
of  mage  indisc-riniiuiitely,  nhich  have  descuiidii;!  to  us  fmia  tht  pri*"- 
tive  times.  Onr  theory  is  far  more  cuutiouF'  aiuJ  cliscritnlBatiiif;  tbui  tk 
one  above  sup^Mised.  Thecammof  Vincenlius  of  Lerinq.  ■  juuiVmr. 
i/uod  vbiuup,  ijMid cU>  aiimifmx,'  constitutes  imr  rule.  ItlxMi- tnd^W* 
only  ivhicn  have  been  reeeived  is  oU  ages  nf  llie  fhiireh,  in  aH  n^ft 
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Christendom,  and  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  we  acknowledge  as 
binduig  upon  the  conscience,  and  as  really  constituting  a  standard  of 
faith.  Be  it  so.  Undoubtedly  this  is  an  important  limitation.  But 
ihsoLy  unfortunately,  this  is  a  limitation  so  extensive,  that,  if  acted  upon^ 
^t  would  make  the  exception  entirely  exclude  the  rule.  For,  after  all, 
what  are  the  doctrines  connected  in  any  way  \vith  tradition  which  can 
in  strictness  be  said  to  have  been  thus  adopted,  ^semper,  iibique,  et  ab 
omnibus  ?'  We  hear  the  institution  of  the  celebration  of  our  Lord's  day, 
and  the  non-observance  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  quoted  as  a  case  in  point. 
I  deny  that  it  is  so.  We  have  authority  in  Scripture  for  the  oele- 
Inration  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  we  read  enough  in  Scripture  to  justify 
our  non-observance  of  the  Je^vish  sabbath.  But  so  far  is  tradition 
-from  being  uniform  on  this  question,  that  we  know  that  for  a  consider- 
mble  period  after  our  Lord's  ascension  a  large  body  of  Christians  coo- 
tinned  to  celebrate  both  days  ;    and  that  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 

tbat  the  former  entirely  superseded  the  latter Even  the  great 

£undamental  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  in  its  orthodox  acceptation, 
clearly  as  it  is  conveyed  by  Scripture  to  those  who  will  submit  to 
accept  it  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  language,  can 
scarcely  be  asserted  to  have  the  sanction  of  tradition  limited  by  the  rule 

•  just  now  quoted,  when  we  recollect  how  very  large  a  portion  of  man- 
lund  at  one  time  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
plausible  as  the  canon  of  Vincentius  may  appear,  it  is  one  which  practi- 
cally is  never  very  rigorously  enforced  by  the  champions  of  tradition. 

^it  ^nll  be  found  to  relax  itself  when  required,  so  as  to  include  almost 
'fevlBry  favourite  speculation  of  the  parties  quoting  it.   Who,  for  instance, 

•  iii^uld  ever  have  supposed  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  its  masses 
■*— ^its  image  worship — its  purgatory  and  its  indulgences — would  gravely 

appeal  to  tliis  very  test  by  which  ta  try  the  validity  of  a  tradition  ? 
!?'And  yet,  so  it  is.  Nothing  can  be  more  modest  and  cautious  than  the 
I  tule  which  it  prescribes  to  itself.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  of  the 
,  Jlomanist  Moreri,  as  given   in  his  General  Dictionary,  under  the  head 

•  5  Tradition.'  They  are  as  follows : — *  Parmi  les  Chretiens  on  distingue 
i-deux  moiens  de  connoitre  la  parole  de  Dieu,  et  la  doctrine  de  Jesus 
,  Christ ;  qui  sont  I'Ecriture  Sainte,  et  la  tradition.  Les  Catholiques  les 
.  croient  tons  deux  de  m^me  autorite,  et  les  heretiques  n'oseroient  pas 
'.  nier   que  la    tradition  ne  soit  d'une  grande   autorit^  ;    mais   il   faut 

comprendre  sous  le  nom  de  tradition  les  Merits  des  peres,  qui  rendent 
t^raoiguage  de  la  doctrine,  quMls  ont  re9ue  de  leurs  ancetres,  et  enseign^e 

'  h  ceux  qui  leur  ont  succede  comme  la  doctrine  de  I'Eglise  Catholique. 
Et  qfin  (JVC  les  traditiatis  soient  la  regie  de  la  Foi,  il  fauf  quelles 
atptit  les  conditions  wa^quees  par  Vincent  de  Lerim  dans  son  rnhnoire, 
qui  sont  *  l'anti(jui//'\  runivcrsalitc,  et  tvniforinite  qn'il  paroisse  que 
c*est  nne  doctrinv  ansngnce  daiis  tmde  tEglise,  eti  tout  terns,  et  par  tous 
les  docteurs  Catholiqttes.  Les  traditions  qui  n'ont  pas  ces  caracteres 
sont  sujettes  a  l^erreur  et  il  ncf nut  passe Jier  a  des  traditions populaireSy 
dcnuees  de  preuves  et  de  tetnains,'  Such  is  the  security  afforded 
against  the  j)ossible  adulteration  of  the  Cliristian  doctrine  by  the 
adoption  of  this  celebrated  canon.     Can  we  for  a  moment  question  the 

'  Authenticity  and  soundness  of  the  iRomish  traditions,  after  having  been 
tested  by  so  safe  a  criterion  ?* — pp.  77 — SI. 
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If  then  this  principle  will  not  boldy  if  tradition  has  aanctimpKrf 
and  enforced,  as  of  divine  authority,  sometliing  more  than  hi$ 
been  held  universally  and  at  all  times^  the  question  asain  racuw) 
who  is  to  determine  what  is  the  gold  and  what  is  not?  By  wJmU 
process  are  we  to  detach  it  from  the  alloy  ? 

To  the  above  arguments  amiiust  tradition,  as  of  co-ordina|te 
authority  with  revelation,  we  might  add  many  others;  but  the«e| 
we  apprehend,    will  be    sufficient.      The   opinions  and  writ* 
Ings  of  good  and  holy  men  will  never  be  without  their  just  in^ 
fluence  on  every  well  constituted  mind,  but  there  will  still  be  an 
immeiisurable  distance  between  them  and  the  authoritative  de^ 
clarations  of  the  Scriptures.    The  opinions  and  views  of  such  meii 
may  tend  to  corroborate  our  own  convictions  on  some  point* 
where  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusions  with  them ;  they  may 
on  otliers  tend  to  beget  a  salutary  and  modest  suspicion  of  oui 
own  judgment,  where  we  are  compelled  to  disagree  with  them* 
They  may  even  on  some  doubtful  and  comparatively  indifferent 
points,  on  which  Scripture  is  almost  silent,  carry  with  them  t 
certain  decree  of  probability  of  truth.     But  precisely  the  sani- 
may  be  said  of  the  opinions  of  all  holy  and  wise  men  in  eveijf; 
age.     Such  opinions,  whether  the  men  who  hold  them  live  ia. 
the  first  century  or  the  nineteenth,  must  still  be  regarded  as  thoM 
of  uninspired  and  fallible  mortals;  must  be  regarded  as  liable  tf- 
error,  and  therefore  fairly  open  to  criticism  and  revision.     For  it: 
is  q^uite  a  mistake,  as  Dr.  Shuttlewortli  fully  shows,  that  thu- 
Cliristiuas  of  tlie  first  ages,  were,  merely  on  account  of  theijC; 
proximity  to  apostolic  times,  less  exposed  to  error,  or  more  Ukelrt 
to  maintain  the  truth  uu vitiated  and  incorrupt  than  we  are.    lif. 
they  possessed  some  advantages  which  we  possess  not^  we  posBetf. 
others,  and  it  seems  to  us  far  greater,  of  which  they  were  desfi- 
tulc.      The   means  and   appliances  which  we   possess   for  de- 
tecting and   sifting,   and  conserving  the  truth — the   ^ds  fur- 
nishea  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  letters  —by  the  press-^hy 
sound  criticism,  are  far  greater  than  were  ever  open  to  them; 
while  the  same  general  tendencies  which  lead  depraved  humaa 
nature  to  corrupt  the  truth  by  its  own  inventions,  under  the  (Ec- 
tatcs  of  a  fanatical  or  superstitious  spirit,  were  just  as  strongs  and 
acted  as  forcibly  tlien  as  in  the  present  day.     Of  this  we  have  a 
practical  proof  in  the  extravagant  interpretations  of  Scriptore^ 
witli  which  tlio  early  fathers  are  often  chargeable,  aa  w*ell  as  ia 
the  subtle  corruptions  and  tlie  idle  superstitions  which  earlTciepI 
into  the  church,  and  de&ccd  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.     Inde^  it 
is  impossible  to  look  into  the  writings  of  Christian  antiquity^  mi 
witness  the  errors  of  judgment  the  proofe  of  ignorance  wfcSdk' 
disclose  themselves  there  without  feeling  that  even  the  wisest smA^ 
best  of  the  fathers  were  still  but  human ;  or  without  feeling 
astonished  and  indignant  that  they  should  be  raised^  ^81^  ^ 


■BBectively,  to  nn  .. 

}  ^MtingS,  tlus  luiirniy  ButWa 

I  Bttine  wisdom  as  W  *f^ 
li  MrMlaticm  lias  not  cM6ibi£Efie 
I  force  and  authority  of  nWHi 
I  tUiiiis  fiction.     If  it'be  W,  ne- 
>  btatrked  in  a  vessel  s«-Kttle  fe4 


"Iitdeed  it  has  alvays  api  w         that  tite  immeOae  «dSi 

hrima  disparity  between  Uie  a  ^  ivritin^  and  tliose  of  d#^ 

I  W(y  best  of  ihe  Fathers,  both  in  ni        ■  and  in  manner,  in  toii#« 


1 86a  in  style,  forms  one'of  theverj'  mgest  proofs  of  the  instjil 
^  ittthm  of  the  former.  If  not  inspirea,  tne  apostles  could  hardhj" 
ilMve  fiiiled  to  betray  fliose  fault;  of  judgment,  those  infinnitia| 
df  temper,  those  irrejfclarities  of  a  disproportionate  or  misdirect eftlj 
rflHii,  that  lack  of  practical  wisdom,  which  more  or  less  are  sure  Hf. 
'dftelose  themselves  iri  all  liuman  compositions.  Except  on  tliff] 
fft'^othesis  of  their  inspiration,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  tit; 
Kcoiint  for  that  sustained  majesty,  that  correctness  of  judgmertyj 
tbtlt  cautious  and  pnictitiil  wisdom  in  treating  those  nice  qneH' 
tRma  on  which  human  nature  is  so  apt  to  run  into  estremeS,  tbrf^ 
«il^niptioii  from  pntlinuasm  and  superstition,  whiuh  characterise 
titt  sacred  writina:8.  For  in  every  respect,  except  inspiratioK! 
Ae  majority  of  the  saercd  writers  possessed  inferior  adrantagw. 
tb  ttie  Fathers.  When  we  consider  then  the  n-ide  interval  betweetf, 
diem,  it  is  not  wittiont  unmeasured  astonishment  that  we  find  silf  ' 
iMny  of  the  advocates  of  tradition,  elevating  the  writtnjin  oi 
phnstian  antiquitv  almost  to  a  level  with  the  Word  ofGoil. 
nielf.  On  this  suFnact  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  foilowJ' 
iflg^  judicious  remarks  of  our  Autbur.  ^ '^ 

I  'X  make  tLese  remaTka  not  fi>r  the  purpOHe  of  depreciating  thjjj 
I  ^^pturnl  attuiimients  of  the,  early  Fathen  of  tne  Church,  or  of  lowerinsL 
tfteir Jusl  autliority.  which  inll  (.-ver  have  its  due  weight  in  all  well  difc. 
kea  and  Christian  ininds,  but  merely  to  show  that 


Mi4ed  and  Christian  ininds,  but  merely  to  show  thi: 
jiH^  of  them  as  mvn,  liable  to  i;rror,  and  to  be  considered  apeakinj 
words  of  j  iiiiillihie  trath,  only  when  they  refer  to  tliose  selfsanie  MTitteii: 
rCcnnlsoftlic  divine  will,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  have  descended  tincmw 
rtpfed  to  ourselves.  The  tact  is,  that  the  moment  that  ne  coinpBi# 
Uttwltings  of  the  Apostles  wiih  thotie  of  tlie  primrttve  Chrtsliatg 
lUins,  wa  pBTceive  at  onci'  tliat,  in  pa(«J[iK  from  the  fiiriner  tu  thif 
iMHrWe  hare  croMed  the  bnundLirv  of  iiixpir^tioii:  and  have  lu  dtt 
Wtwfawtrd  with  mere  fallible  bumaa,  bwiyi..  Ow.M'tUe  «it*««iti 
■lauices  wiiii'h  strike<<  us  a«  an  iaieni«lie?iidtfn||A.«f„th*.dMiiflilM4j 
a^rded  to  the  niiostolicui  wxjtm^.is  flh«,<|tH4  (KaipipPWVUltipwl^fbtdr 
iqanuer  in  whith  tht:y  dir«U.^)Vfi,,tW^^'Fl)«^ffl  WnWfwiTCiVriMh 

::^sit,,..rehirhi?s'»3^^raa"*!fe 

»01_    IV.  Z    z 
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uf  their  characteristics^  and  a  remarkaUe  on^  it  is,  is 
frum  those  mistakes  with  respect  to  physical  &cta^  which»  iu  aa  i]\4B- 
formcd  age,  a  writer  almost  necessarily  fedU  iDto,  and  whidb^  at  nope 
disprove  his  claims  to  in&llihility.  Now  let  the  future  advanoeitf 
physical  science  be  what  they  may,  wemay  say  with  certainty  thotnofoil 
error  with  respect  to  natural  facts  ever  will,  or  ever  can  be  fioaodia  t)e 
writings  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter.  And  yet  paas  on  but  a  single  fUp 
furtlier^  and  take  up  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanoa^  and  we  fiw 
that  good  and  really  enlightened  man,  not  merely  illuotratiiV  ^ 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  by  ihe  legend  of  the  phoeaiz,  bat 
alwolutely  asserting  the  existence  of  that  fabuluua  bird  as  an  tttajaiiabdi 
fact  in  natural  history.  Now  it  is  true  that  thia  is  undoubtedl^y  a^nr 
donable  blunder.  It  was  as  gravely  stated,  at  about  the  aaiaepsnadf 
as  an  undoubted  physical  truth,  by  the  strong-minded  hiatoriaiLlacitiii; 
and  the  belief  in  it  certainly  proves  notliing  wbatey^  i^punst  tte 
soundness  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  true  Christian  piety  of  the  fci^ 
and  companion  of  St.  Paul.  But  then  it  is  equally  certain  on  tlie  otbir 
hand,  that  a  mis-statement  of  this  description  provea  tbat  the  yr^Uf 
committing  it  was  at  all  events  not  inspired ;  that  opinions  delivQi^Qd.^ 
him,  unless  borne  out  by  Scripture,  must  be  received  aa  human  epii^api 
only,  and  that  traditions  descending  to  us  through  such  a  chann^Lqp 
never  be  fairly  set  up  in  rivalry  to,  or  as  concurrent  and  equal  yn^ 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  Apostles.  A  remark  of  a  aimilar  chaBi^ 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  epistles  of  his  immediate. ftUoppiF 
Ignatius.  The  unostentatious  good  sense  in  the  mrnninif  nilalifiai  sf 
our  Saviour  and  of  his  Apostle  raul  to  the  early  Christiana^  .that-t)af 
should  not  unnecessarily  incur  persccutiozu  from  the  Jews  er^heittaa 
autliorities,  but  should  do  what  they  could  innooently  tQ  pultfieiripi^ 
»ous  in  security,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  that  calapi  pfMikel-IQ!^ 
dom  which  I  have  already  alluded  to  as  sii^larly  pernidiiig,  JAf 
siicn'd  writings.  '  When  they  persecute  you  in  thw  city^'  si^e^T 
Lord,  '  flee  ye  into  another  '  (Matt.  x.  23). '  Walk  in  wndiciin  ton«d 
them  that  are  without/  (Coloss.  iv.  5.)  '  The  Lord  stood  with  pw 
and  strengthened  me  ;  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mout^  of  'il^ 
lion,'  (2  Tim.  iv.  17)  were  the  words  of  his  chosen  Apoatle.v  H^ 
we  cannot  but  observe  that  exact  medium  between  ostentatieiis.niik 
ncsH  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  timid  denial  of  the  truth  on, the -sldHlK; 
which  marks  the  extreme  of  good  sense,  and  which,  in  a  period  ff  h$i^ 
excitement,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  see  realized.  But  up  to  this  point  W 
the  age  of  inspiration.  After  the  close  of  the  apostolic  perSodf  ^ 
transition  to  a  more  showy,  and,  according  to  our  carnal  noCuipSiaBNff 
attractive  righteousness,  began  to  manifi^st  itself,  slight  fndncj.It  fnb 
but  obviously  tlie  commencement  of  that  exaggeratedL  iii|ir.  jdfijtig 
spirit  so  natural  to  the  human  mind  when  seeking  to  wfrk  o^f;,  j|i|:9VB 
sanctiii cation  by  the  mortification  of  the  body.  It  were  auneJ^.  .jmpiaar 
ble  to  mistake  the  following  sentiments  for  those  of  St.  Cav^  gie  sC:OT 
of  tlu*  heaveii-directod  Apostles.  '  I  Insseech  you,'  are.the  Ww4l:!^ 
Ignatuis  to  the  Ronuuis,  deprecating  their  interferenQ^-.fayc^.die^lNl^ 
])ose  of  preventing  hiAi  martyrdom,  '  th;ityou  8ho.w.J9qt^i^,ujMfaian9WF 
^mxl.will  towards  me.     Suffer  me  to  be  food  to  the  wilrftcaiti.  Irr 
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om  I  shall  attain  to  Gkid.  Ehoourage  the  wild  be^tfts^  that  they 
Y  become  my  sepulchre.  May  I  enjoy  the  wild  beaiBts  that  are  pre- 
ed  for  me ;  which  also  I  %vish  may  exercise  all  their  fierceness  upon 
, — and  whom,  for  that  end,  I  will  encourage,  that  they  may  be  sure 
devour  me,  and  not  serve  me  as  they  have  done  some,  whom  out  of 
r  they  have  not  touched.  But,  if  they  will  not  do  it  willirt^y,  I 
1  provoke  them  to  it/  In  these  sentiments,  however  sincerely  con- 
ired,  I  repeat,  we  detect  at  one  glance  a  deviation  from  the  meek  and 
pretending  spirit  of  the  apostolical  age.  But  as  we  recede  further 
Di  the  primitive  times,  this  deviation  becomes  gradually  still  more 
•ccptible.  Upon  turning  to  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  we  at 
te  perceive  (conjointly,  indeed,  with  abnndance  of  sound  and  fer- 
tt  piety)  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  and  an  absence  of  critical  accu- 
y  and  sound  sense  in  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  which  at  once 
lear  to  disqualify  him  from  speaking  with  authority  upon  mere  tra. 
ional  topics.  He  who  knows  not  how  to  convey  even  a  written  mes- 
e  correctly,  will  scarcely  speak  vrith  much  weight  when  reporting 
sly  from  memory  and  from  his  own  private  impressions.  But  it  is 
|)ossible  to  read  the  works  of  Justin  without  occasionfd  feelings  of 
imishment  at  the  strange  inferences  which  he  draws  from  HbT^ 
rit ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  verbal  inaccuracies,  which'  often  appedr 
nark  rather  quotations  made  from  memory,  than  to  be  references  to 

recorded  text.  Take  the  following  specimens  of  his  incondusiy^ 
Boning.  What  are  we  to  think,  for  instance,  of  his  deriving  thib 
ivalence  of  moral  evil  in  later  times  from  the  influence  of  demons^ 

progeny  of  angels  having  commerce  with  the  antediluvian  females  } 
Ins  discovering,  as  he  imagines,  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
the  expression,  '  I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a 
ellious  people/  (Isaiah  Ixv.  2) ;  or  more  strangely  still,  in  another 
sage  of  the  same  prophet,  'the  government  (i.  e.,  as  he  chooses  to 
strue  it,  the  power  of  the  cross)  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder/  (Isa. 
6.)  Of  his  discovering  the  holy  symbol  of  the  cross  in  the  masts  of 
pping,  in  the  implements  of  husbandry,  in  the  tools  of  the  carpenter, 
[  even  in  the  position  of  the  nose  and  eyebrows  in  the  human  face^ 
I  of  his  considering  this  last  mentioned  strange  idea  as  actually 
ided  to  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  '  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
•inted  of  the  Lord.  (Lamentations  iv.  20).  How,  again,  shall  we 
end  the  accuracy  of  his  theological  opinions,  when  we  find  him  not 
y  arguing  in  favor  of  the  salvability  of  the  holier  heathens  (a  doc- 
le  in  which  most  Christians  %vill  probably  agree  with  him),  but  even 
jmpting  to  show  that,  inasmuch  as  our  Lord  was  the  A&yog — the 
personation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  therefore,  all  persons  possessed 
my  high  degree  of  wisdom,  such  as  Socrates  and  otners,  were  actual 
ristiaus  ?  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  urging  that  these,  or  the  nnany 
er  instances  of  unsound  judgment  or  ignorance  which  are  to  be 
nd  in  his  writings  ought  to  diminish  our  respect  for  a  holy  man, 
>  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by  laying  down  his  life  in  itg 
te ;  but  surely  one  may  without  censure  withhold  his  confideiiee 
.  assent,  when  called  upon  to  accept,  as  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
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trftditionory  opituons  or  doctriaw  tnuunitttd  to  a«  t^broi^ ;  nufc « 

channel.' — pp-  45 — 52.  .  ...i 

One  more  citation  must  conclude  our  extracts.  It  ift-  on'  a  '((Ait 
we  Lave  already  briefly  touched.  '  '' 

'It  is  It  ftillaeiaus  argument  whioli would  urge  thetr  nesraeM  iKtiflw 
W  the  age  of  the  Apostles  aa  a  proof  that  no  nrittakea  of  iuportuM 
could  he  fallen  into  liy  the  early  Christkus.  Traditional  trntfa,  mmoif: 
itnperfectly  educated  persons,  doe*  not  pas>  from  mouth  tomoMh^inlk 
that  accuracy  and  certainty,  even  during  «  very  limited  period  of  tis^ 
which  we  are  inclined  to  ima^ne.  On  the  rantrary,  at  a  pcriod-^W 
knowledge  circulates  slowly,  and  the  ooUisiona  of  wdl-ioiiviDed  auwit 
with  each  other  are  comparatively  rare,  (and  sodi  waa  ihs  ptriod'  MV 
alluded  to)  it  is  surprising  how  many  erroneooa  opituona,  v 


tioned  perhaps,  but  not  Uierefore  the  les  dmgeroua,  jmj  jgnw.^ 
within  the  space  of  a  very  few  yem.  When  the  iliaci  imnii  «f  attM 
contact  is  gone  by,  mere  proximity  or  indefinite  remoteness  of  tinw 
make,  iu  fact,  little  or  no  difference  in  the  d^rees  of  eTid£j)ce>.*<^^>^ 
historical  events  ore  capable  of  receiving  ^m  the  labors  of  Iit(;nij 
men.  A  manuscript,  for  instance,  of  the  Gospels  of  the  dati)  of  W 
fourth  or  fiftli  centuries,  is  oa  complete  a  reconl  at  tbis  'momeiit,  iiin' 
was  on  the  day  in  which  it  was  written;  and,  if  preserved  two tiuwtiiM 
years  longer,  will  be  as  completely  bo  to  future  gennations,  n  ftkii 
fhc  present  A  well-informed  historian  at  this  moment  bas  a  fti  Innt^ 
accurate  kiiowleilge  uf  the  events  connected  with  the  Nortntt'  emqftijit,' 
than  was  possessed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  villogem  of  tbis  uouUUf,  vfe 
lived  nt  that  ]>crind.  And  yet  it  is  upon  this  very  fallatfiasa^  tkn^ 
plausible  assumption,  that  knowledge  muat  neoeMorilj  pmr.iHUia 
and  more  certain  in  cxsct  proportion  as  we  apprmob  to  the  firannAai; 
that  the  argument  in  favor  of  triidition  almost  exelusively  rasts.    - 

'  Why,  one  is  naturally  impelled  to  ask,  should  the  piuauitive,  <<VK 
have  poBsefiBed  a  privilege  which  our  onii  tiiiK'^  liuvi'  nut,  ut'  maijiiif 
one  of  the  most  besetting  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  of  tr.UM* 
mitting  unmixed  truth  orally  from  one  generation  to  another,  wilhuui 
any  taint  or  superaddition  of  mere  human  speculation  ?  If,  wilh  lU 
preservative  restraint  of  a  written  re\-eltttion,  our  oivii  a^  hib  launchnl 
forth  into  extreme  notions  ivith  scarcely  any  ctmimon  centre  in  whicb 
to  agree,  why  are  we  to  measure  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  P»thol 
of  the  primitive  church  by  a  ditTcrcnt  rule,  and  argne  that,  betwnf 
they  meant  well,  therefore  divine  truth  orally  ir.iiisniiited,  mtiM  nMOb 
Hftrily  have  passed  from  them  pure  and  unaltereil  ?  Dr.  MiddfetMliMf 
obmrved,  that  learned  men  have  reckoned  about  nlne^  iHmifirt  Iwi 
Hies,  which  all  sprang  up  within  the  firat  three  eeoturiek,' '^^EhM  ikl 
Holy  Scrijitures  should  have  existed  unaltered  throDgfa  the  ^b4i:rf 
that  disturlted  period,  and  'like  a  light  shining  in  a  dankiplMlBi'ifbpaUl 
have  eervcd  to  chock,  in  some  decree,  the  tcoaata^tiat.pt.Jifuml 
t^eculatiiiii,  and  to  direct  men's  footsteps  in  thp  injd«t,ii{  ao  )mnj[,p«p 
flicting  opinions,  we  can  well  believe,  and  Qiurt  jGn^  .tl^^jlli;^^  ;f^  ^^ 
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1(6  doubt  waft  the  case.  But  that  person  must  have  ntieh  itMre  oondi.' 
dence  in  the  general  good  sense  and  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  fltil 
disposed  to  feel^  who  can  suppose  the  oral  communications  of  those 
sfieceiisive  ages  to  have  descended  to  us  equally  pure ;  and  yet>  unless 
we  admit  them  to  liave  so  descended,  the  whole  argument  which  would 
set  up  their  authority  as  equivalent  to  Scripture,  tails  of  course  at  once 
to  the  ground. 

■  '  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  we  are  told,  flourished  within  the  space  of 
about  150  years  from  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and,  therelbrey 
their  authority  on  points  of  doctrine  must  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  best  informed  theologians  of  the  present  day.  Without 
nrishing  to  assert  any  thing  bordering  on  paradox,  I  must  again  repeaty 
i  doubt  the  justice  of  the  inference.  In  their  time  truth  made  ha 
«my  slowly,  and  with  diihculty,  through  comparatively  isolated  distriote* 
onaided  by  that  general  spread  of  knowledge,  that  enlightened  ciiti#> 
mam,  and  that  corrective  good  sense,  resulting  from  an  almost  universal 
adncation,  which  is  in  our  own  day  the  great  security  against  the 
growth  of  unsound  and  eccentric  opinions.' — pp.  40 — 44. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  this  little  volume,  our  Authdr  cori^ 
dusively  proves  that  during  more  than  150  years  from  the  c\6&^ 
[jf  our  Lord's  ministry,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  th^ 
^doctrine  of  tradition  being  concurrent  in  authority  with  Scripture, 
;  or  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  (in  any  degree  beyond  that  ii) 
^  which  the  established  usages  of  any  set  of  good  men  must  nece^ 
^  iarily  come  with  a  certain  recommendation  in  their  favor  to  other 
;  well-disposed  persons,)  bad  never  for  a  moment  suggested  itself 
^to  mankind.' 

'  There  is  a  considerable  portion  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
little  volume  taken  up  in  the  exposition  of  the  Author's  views  on 
ihe  subjects  of  Baptism,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Church  Govern^J 
!nent,  and  Ordinances.  While  we  thank  him  for  the  laudable 
Sberality  which  he  ever  manifests  towards  those  who  differ  from- 
lim,  and  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  his  views  are  ffit 
ess  extravagant  than  those  of  many  of  his  brethren,  we  still  thihk' 
iem  on  some  of  these  topics  sufficiently  obscure  and  erronebtiS. 
Still,  he  thinks  that  his  views  are  to  be  defended  by  Scripture,  and  is) 
villing  to  put  them  on  that  issue.  For  this  we  honor  him;  since  we 
pust  frankly  confess  that  in  abandoning  the  ground  of  an  autboritar 
ivc  tradition  he,  in  our  judgment, abandons  the  only  ground  which. 
san  sustain  these  peculiar  views.  But  this  is  his  affair,  not  ours;  and 
n  conceding  that  Scripture,  and  Scripture  only,  is  the  autliorita  * 
ive  standard  of  our  faith,  he  has  conceded  a  principle  which  will 
niable  us  to  sift  these  and  all  other  opinions,  and  to  investigate 
hem  with  a  cheering  hope  of  arriving  at  length  at  stable  trinfa^^ 
Into  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his  views  on  the  above- 
mentioned  topics  wc  do  not  now  enter;  all  these!  hwtters  b^ing^ 
rery  subordinate  to  the  main  object  of  the  work.    'That  object^ 
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in  to  «atablt»b  the  propositiot!,  «nd  in  our  estimation*  it  w 
triumphantly  established,  that  ^iiot  Titadition,  but  Revej^tion/  i». 
the  test  of  faith,  and  that,  ^in  the  apostolical  age  and  tbai  whiel^ 
'  immediatelv  followed  it,  no  doctrines  were  taught  as  of  divine 

*  authority,  independently  of  those  expressly  comprehended  in 

*  the  page  of  Scripture/ 


Art.  IV.  1.  Colimizatioa  and  ChristianUy.  A  Popular  HiUory^ 
the  Treatmeni  of  the  Natives  by  the  Eurofteans  in  all  their  Coloniti,- 
Bv  William  Howitt.     l2ino.     London :  Longman  ik  Co.    1838. 

2w  British  Cohnixation  and  Colored  Tribes.  Bj  S.  Banniiitbr,  late 
Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales.  12nio.  London  :  W. 
BaU.     1838. 

n^HE  history  of  European  Colonization  is  one  of  the  daike$t 
-^  chapters  in  the  annals  of  human  crime.  It  is  writtea  through- 
out witli  weeping,  lamentation,  and  blood.  It  discloses  a  series 
of  atrocities,  perpetrated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  inflictiiig  a  greater 
sum  of  misery  than  any  other  event  on  reoord.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  but  illegibly  written;  the  truth  has  been  told  but  in  part;  a 
dark  m^ntlfi  uas  been  thrown  over  the  misdeeds  of  EuropesA 
eolonists,  and  the  work  of  oppression,  treachery,  and  murder,  has 
in  ^onaequenoe  proceeded  unchecked.  Few  have  troubled  •them*' 
selves  to  inquire  after  facts  which  could  be  gathered  by  laborious 
diligence  only.  The  benevolent  have  been  occupi^  by  wore 
palpable  and  better  understood  cases  of  grievance.  Evils  occur* 
ring  beneath  their  eye  and  claiming  their  daily  notice,  have  en- 
gaged their  sympathy  and  exertion,  while  the  wrongs  of  distant 
tribes,  the  worse  than  Machiavelian  policy  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected;  the  unblushing  invasion  of  their  rights;  and  the 
murderous  rigor  with  which  the  outbreaks  of  their  resentmeat 
have  been  checked,  have  been  palliated  and  justified  under  a  tbea* 
slmd  pretexts.  The  progress  of  discovery  has  in  oonseauence 
jl»een-  xliarked  by  tlie  misery  and  waste  of  human  life.  Every 
step  which  civilized  man  has  taken  in  advance  of  his  former  posi- 
tion has  augmented  the  sum  of  social  misery,  and  brought  new 
victims  to  the  shrine  of  mammon.  A  dark  line  may  be  tiaced 
between  the  barbarous  and  the  civilized ; — a  fit  emblem  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  one  party  and  tlie  crimes  of  the  other. 

Prior  to  experience  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
presence  of  a  civilized  people  on  the  confines  ^  a  barbarous 
tribe,  would  have  been  to  the  latter  a  harbinger  of  unmixed  good; 
— that  the  contact  of  tlie  one  with  the  other  would  have  bevn  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  hun^m  happiness  and   virtue ;— 
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that  the  denizens  of  the  fbreet  woaid  have  beeA  rai9^  in  die  B&ale 
^  intellig^t  existence,  and  hat^  gathered  from  their  vifiitdtB  til^ 
Bhi  which  embellish  social  life,  and  the  principle's  a&d  hdp^ 
whieh  give  dignity  to  man.  The  reverse  of  all  this^  howerer, 
bats  been  the  fact.  The  white  man's  presence  has  been  the  dfneii 
and  pledge  of  coming  woe.  Dark  shadows  have  b^en  throifh 
upon  the  future,  ana  history,  has  soon  told,  in  brief  and  dis- 

i'ointed  fragments,  of  numerous  tribes  that  have  wasted  away, 
leart-broken,  yet  unpitied,  beneath  his  sway.  So  uniform  has 
been  the  result,  that, — as  is  not  uncommon — a  theory  has  been 
devised  to  account  for  and  justify,  the  wide-spreading  calamity.  Th6 
ordination  of  Divine  Providence, — a  providence  ever  just  and  kihd 
-^has  been  represented  as  meeting  its  fulfilment  in  the  erection 
of  an  altar  to  Moloch,  at  which  millions  of  human  victims  hBv6 
hltid.  Man  has  impiously  appealed  to  the  purposes  of  his  M^er 
in  vindication  of  his  own  atrocities.  He  has  pointed  to  the  squdflid 
forms,  and  sorrow-stricken  countenances,  and  decreasing  numbers 
^  Aboriginal  tribes,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  design  bf 
tfabt  Being  who  is  Hhe  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh/  In- 
human and  revolting  opinions  have  been  uttered  on  this  iiibjMt 
by  men  standing  high  amongst  us ; — opinions  that  bdar  a  chafticter 
it  is  painful  to  designate,  and  from  which  every  humane)  atld 
lK)norable  mind  must  recoil  with  horror.  It  has  tiot  often  beeil 
•«ir  lot  to  meet  with  a  passage  of  more  barefaced  and  cool4i»k)oded 
barbarity  than  the  following ;  which  occurs  in  the  aC<X)unt  of  8lt 
John  Iloss's  Second  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  mart 
who  could  pen  such  language  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  ben^ 
iactx>r  of  any  uncultivated  tribes  he  visited.  *  Our  brandy  was  as 
^  odious  as  our  pudding  to  our  Esquimaux  visitors,  and  they  hkvt 
^  yet  therefore  to  acquire  the  taste  which  has,  in  ruining  this  morals^ 
^  hastened  the  extermination  of  their  American  neignoonrs  to  the 
^  Southward.     If,  however,  these  tribes  must  finally  disappear,  Bk 

*  geems  their  fate,  it  is  at  least  better  that  they  shouki  die  gradually 

<  by  die  force  of  rum,  than  that  they  should  be  exterminal«d  in 
^  masses  by  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  since  theM 
^  is  some  pleiisure,  such  as  it  is  in  the  mean  time,  while  there  is 
^  also  a  voluntary  but  slow  suicide  in  exchange  for  murder  and 

<  robbery  ?     Is  it  not  the  fate  of  the  savage  and  the  uncivilized  oft 

*  this  earth  to  give  way  to  the  more  cunning  and  the  better  in- 

*  formed,  to  knowledge  and  civilization  ?     It  is  the  order  of  the 

*  world,  and  the  right  one ;  nor  will  all  the   lamentations  of  a 

<  mawkish  philanthropy,  with  its  more  absurd  or  censurable 
^  efforts,  avail  one  jot  against  an  order  of  things  as  wise  as  it  is 
'assuredly  established.'*     The  spirit  which  dictated  this  passage 


-•*-»■ 
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has  been  extensively  prevalent  stnpngrgt  our  oountryoiniy  'but 
few  have  had  sufficient  hardihood  to  avow  it  in  an  equally  uih 
binshing  manner. 

A  new  era,  however,  has  recently  commenced.     It  has  had  in* 
origin  in  various  causef,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  ve* 
place,  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  tlie  fuUer  and  moed 
accurate   information   respecting  the  condition   and    wrongs  of 
Aboriginal  tribes,  obtained  from  the  agents  of  different  Missionary 
bodies.     Placed  on  the  outskirts  of  civilized  life  the  Chnstian 
missionary  has  been  a  witness  of  the  misdeeds  of  his  countryaeii, 
and  has  faithfiilly  reported  them  at  home.     This  has  been  equally 
the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  the   South  Sea« 
Wherever  commerce  has  pushed  her  speculations,  the  undreii 
missionary  has  trod,  and  as  an  earnest  of  tlie  spiritual  blessings  he 
panted  to  communicate,  has  raised  a  protesting  voice  against  the 
perfidy  and  oppression  practised  on  the  natives.     ^  In  every  dis- 
•  tant  scene  of  our  crimes,'  Mr.  Howitt  truly  remarks,  *  the  nas- 
^  sionaries  have  stepped  in  between  us  and  the  just  vengeance  uf 
^heaven,  between  us  and  the  political  punishment  of  our  dwn 
'absurd  and  wicked  policy,  between  us  and  the  miserable  natives*' 
For  a  long  time  their  reports  were  disregarded.     Interested  wil^ 
nesses  appeared  against  them.     Their  motives  were  impngned, 
their  actions  were  misrepresented.     They  were  spoken  of  as  the 
enemies  of  their  countrymen,   and   the  disturbers   of  colooisL 
peace.     The  audacity  with  whidi  their  statements  were  denied^ 
shook  for  a  time  the  confidence  even  of  their  friends,  while  the 
danger  which  was  threatened  to  the  permanence  of  their  labors, 
induced  many  temporizing  supporters  to  express  a  wisii,  that 
they  would  be  more  reserved  in  their  communications,   and  con- 
fine themselves  more  strictly  to  their  spiritual  functions.    Hafipily 
they  spurned  the  unworthy  counsel.     Their  remonstrances  be- 
came more  frequent  and  more  loud.  They  were  repeated  through 
evil  report  and  through  good  report,  until  at  length  a  nation^ 
ear  was  gained,  and  even  sluggish  statesmen  were  compelled  io 
bestir  themselves.     Of  this  improved  state  of  things  tlie  volumes 
before  us  are  an  earnest.     We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  knov 
how  to  treat  them.     Their  multifarious  and  deeply  interestior 
details,  together  with  the  healthful  and  high-toned  spirit  whicL 
pervades  tnero,  entitle  them  to  a  far  more  extended  notice  than 
our  limited  space  admits  of.    In  our  despair  of  doing  them  justice 
we  are  half  disposed  to  content  ourselves  witli  a  brief  and  mofit 
hearty  recommendation  of  them  to  our  readers.     But  we  shrink 
from  this  summary  procedure  us  unjust  to  our  own  feelings  and 
unsuitable  to  a  Journal  which  is  specially  devoted  to  wbatever 
promises  to  advance  the  well-being, — social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious,— of  every  section  of  the  human  family.     Wo  shall  there- 
jore  endeavour,  however  inadequatctly,  to  make  oar  reaiders 
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quainted  with  the  works  in  question. .  Tlieir  character  is  distinct^, 
yet  happily  subservieut  to  the  mme.  object.  Mr.  HpwiU^a 
volume  is  (iesitrned  to  lay  open,  in  a  popular  and  attractive  £o(rxD» 
the  evils  with  which  European  oolonizauon  ha&  been  fraught  to 
the  Aboriginal  tribes  in  whose  neighbourhood  we  have  setlled» 
He  limits  liimself  expressly  to  this  object,  and  in  doing  so  has 
acted  wisely.  The  system  reprobated  'has  been  in  full  operatioA 
^for  more  tiian  300  years,  and  continues  yet  in  unabating  activity 
^of  evil.^  An  exposure  of  colonial  enormities, — a  laying  qp^o 
to  public  inspection,  of  the  dork  deeds  of  our  couutrym^,  in, 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  therefore  the  first  thing  at  which 
British  philanthropists  should  aim,  and  this  has  been  nobly  act-, 
complished  by  our  Author.  Let  the  extent  of  the  evil  be  onge 
apprehended,  and  as  Mr.  Howitt  renuurks,  ^  in  tliis  great  country 
^  there  will  not  want  either  heads  to  plan  or  hands  to  accomplish 
^  all  that  is  due  to  the  rights  of  others,  or  the  honor  and  inierest; 
<  of  England.'  The  accuracy  of  tliis  observation  will  be  evident' 
wlien  we  come  to  notice  Mr.  Bainiister's  volume. 

The  wide  range  contemplated  by  Mr.  Uowitt  embraces  the 
colonial  enterprizes  of  all  the  European  states.  His  volumfi> 
therefore,  opens  with  a  historical  notice  of  tlie  discovery  of  tljq 
New  World,  and  its  earlier  chapters  supply  a  rapid,  condensed^ 
and  deeply  afflicting  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sp^I^rd^ 
and  Portuguese  in  their  intercourse  with  the  native .  trijies  tbi 
whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  an^d 
his  successors.  The  general  character  of  this  intercourse  is  well 
known.  The  brute  passions  of  the  adventurers,  released  from 
the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  and  goaded  to  madness  by  a  base 
appetite  for  gold,  were  let  loose  upon  the  unoffending  natives 
with  murderous  effect.  *  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a 
*  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness, '  broke  violently  on  Uie 
Indians,  when  European  visitors  landed  on  their  shore.  Like 
the  locusts  of  the  East,  their  progress  was  marked  by  desolation. 
Before  them  the  land  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderni^ss.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  these 
facts,  having  other  matters  before  us,  in  which,  as  Englishmen, 
we  arc  more  nearly  interested,  and  to  which  we  wish  to  dirept 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  There  is  one  point,  howeverj 
in  the  history  of  ^Spanish  colonization  on  which  we  must  detain 
attention  for  a  moment.  We  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  which  stand  out  in  singular  and  most  houor^ 
able  contrast,  to  the  general  character  of  their  order,  and  to  th^ 
sordid  and  brutal  policy  universally  adopted  by  their  countrymen 
towards  the  natives  of  the  New  World.  It  is  ilie  one  chapter  iq 
the  liihtory  of  this  politico- ecclesiastical  frateruity  which  serves  to 
redeem  it  from  unmitigated  reprobation,  and  to  slied  aT0un4  it;^, 
Jialo  not  wholly  obscured  by  its  intrigue  and  crimes  if^  pthjej? 
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quarters  of  the  elobe.  Mr.  Howitt  acknowledges  that  in  a  for* 
iner  work, — Tne  History  of  Priestcraft  we  presume, — he  hti 
classed  the  operations  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  with  tb«  won^ 
deeds  of  an  unholy  ambition ;  but  that  more  extended  inqtiiry  hai 
convinced  him  that '  their  conduct  was  one  of  the  most  iUastriottt 

<  examples  of  Christian  devotion — Chrisdan  patience — Cbristiaii 

<  benevolence,  and  disinterested  virtue  on  record.' 

'  1  do  not  mean  to  say/  he adds^  'that  they  exhibited  Christianitj io 
all  the  splendour  of  its  unadulterated  truth ;— no,  they  had  enough  of 
the  empty  forms  and  legends,  and  fah>e  pretences^  and  £ilse  w******!** 
of  Rome,  about  them ;  but  they  exhibited  one  great  feature  of  it» 
spirit — love  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  it  was  at  once  acknow- 
ledged by  them  to  be  divine.  I  oo  not  mean  to  say  that  they  adi^ted 
the  soundest  system  of  policy  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians ;  for 
their  besetting  sin,  the  love  of  power  and  the  pride  of  intellectosl 
dominance,  were  but  too  apparent  in  it ;  and  tliis  prevented  their 
labors  from  acquiring  that  permanence  which  they  otnerwise  would ; 
but  they  did  this^  which  was  a  glorious  thing  in  that  age,  and  in  those 
countries — they  showed  what  Christianity,  even  in  an  imperfect  fornix 
can  accomplish  in  the  civilization  of  the  wildest  people.  They  showed 
to  the  outraged  Indians,  that  Christianity  was  really  a  blessing  where 
really  embraced  ;  and  to  the  Spaniards,  that  their  fiivorite  dogmas  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  Indians  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and  fiir 
tlie  patient  endurance  of  labor  and  dvil  restraint,  were  as  baseless  as 
their  own  profession  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  They  stood  up  apiaoA 
universal  power  and  rapacity,  in  defence  of  the  weak,  the  mnooent, 
and  the  calumniated ;  and  they  had  the  usual  fate  of  such  men — ithcjr 
were  the  martyrs  of  their  virtue,  and  deserve  the  thanks  and  hunuc* 
able  remembrance  of  all  ages.'-*-pp.  121,  122. 

The  Jesuits,  were  invited  to  Paraguay  by  the  Spaniards,  io 
1586,  from  that  craving  after  something  tnat  bears  the  semblance 
and  promises  the  fruits  of  religion,  which  is  instinctive  in  the 
human  mind.  They  were  received  with  unbounded  exultaUon. 
Triumphant  arches  were  erected,  their  path  was  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  solemn  thanksgivings  for  their  arrival  were  addressed 
to  heaven.  Their  popularity,  however,  was  short-lived,  but  to 
decline  is  their  imperishable  honor.  It  redounds  to  their  glory, 
and  adds  a  vet  deeper  tinge  to  the  in&my  of  their  persecutors. 
The  following  is  our  Autnor's  account  of  their  proceedings : 

'  The  Jesuits  found,  wherever  the  Spaniards  had  penetrated,  the 
Indians  groaning  under  their  oppressions  and  licentiousness,  ready  to 
burst  out,  and  take  summary  vengeance  at  the  first  opportunity ;  and 
they  were  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  tribes  of  others  in  a  state  tit  hns- 
tile  irritation,  regarding  the  Spaniards  as  the  most  pertidious  a^  well  as 
powerful  enemies,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  bi*  hoped,  and  iogainst 
whom  every  advantage  was  to  be  seized.     Yet  amongst  these  fierce 
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I  tribes^  the  Je»ait4s  boldly  advauced,  tamsting  to  that  principle  wUdi 

I  dvght  always  to  have  been  acted  upon  l^  those  calling  themselvea 

I  ^^Uuristians,  that  where  no  evil  is  intended,  evil  will  aeldom  be  received*. 

,  It  19  wonderful  how  successful  this  system  was  in  their  hands.  With 
his  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  a  cross  of  six  feet  high^  which  served  him 
^  a  staff,  the  Jesuit  missionary  set  out  to  penetrate  into  some  new  re- 

'  gion.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  converted  Indians  who  might  act 
as  guides  and  interpreters.  They  took  with  them  a  stock  of  maize  as 
provision  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  bows  of  the  Indians  did  not 

:  ^Jopply  them  mth  game  ;  for  they  carefully  avoided  carrying  firearms, 
lest  they  should  excite  alarm  or  suspicion.     They  thus  encountered  all 

.  tills  difficulties  of  a  ivild  country ;  climbing  mountains,  and  cutting 
tlieir  way  through  pathless  woods  with  axes ;  and  at  night,  if  they 
reached  no  human  nabitation,  they  made  fires  to  keep  off  the  wild 
beasts,  and  reposed  beneath  the  forest  trees.      When  they  arrived 
fdinongst  the  tribes  they  sought,  they  explained  through  their  interpre- 
ters, that  they  came  thus  and  threw  themselves  into  their  power,  to 
prove  to  them,  that  they  were  their  friends ;  to  teach  them  the  arts, 
and  to  endow  them  ^vith  the  advantages  of  the  Europeans.     In  some 
citses  they  had  to  suffer  for  the  villanies  of  their  countrymen— the  na- 
tfres  being  too  much  exasperated  by  their  wrongs  to  be  able  to  conceive 
that  some  fresh  experiment  of  evil  towards  them  was  not  concealed 
itnder  this  peaceful  show.     But,  in  the  fer  greater  number  of  cases, 
their  success  was  marvellous.     They  speedily  inspired  the  Indians  with 
confidence  in  their  good  intentions  towards  them :  for  the  natives  of 
eirery  country  yet  discovered,  have  been  found  as  quick  in  recognising 
their  friends  as  they  have  been  in  resenting  the  injuries  of  their  ene- 
mies.    The  following  anecdote  given  by  Charlevoix,  is  peculiarly  indi- 
cfetive  of  their  manner  of  proceeding. — Father  Monroy,  with  a  lay- 
brother  Jesuit,  called  Juan  de  Toledo,  had  at  length  reached  the 
Omaguacas,  whose  cacique  Piltipicon  had  once  been  baptized,  but, 
owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  had  renounced  their  religion, 
and  pursued  them  with  every  possible  evil ;  massacred  their  priests ; 
bamt  their  churches  ;  and  ravaged  their  settlements.      Father  IVIonroy 
was  told  that  certain  and  instant  death  would  be  the  consequence  of 
his  appearing  before  Piltipicon ;  but  armed  with  all  that  confidence 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  so  much  recommended  to  the  preachers  of  his 
gospel,  he  entered  the  house  of  the  terrible  cacique,  ana  thus  addressed 
him  :  '  The  good  which  I  desire  you,  has  made  me  despise  the  terrors 
of  almost  certain  death  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  much  honor  in  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  naked  man.     If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  you 
will  consent  to  listen  to  me,  all  the  advantage  of  our  conversation  will 
be  yours  ;  whereas,  if  I  die  in  your  hands,  an  immortal  crown  in  hea- 
ven will  be  my  reward.'     Piltipicon  was  so  amazed,  or  rather  softened 
by  the  missionary's  boldness,  that  he  immediately  offered  him  some  of 
the  beer  brewed  from  maize,  which  the  Omaguacas  use  ;  and  not  only 
graiited  his  request  to  proceed  further  up  his  country,  but  furnished 
liim  with  provisions  for  the  journey.     The  end  of  it  was,  that  Piltipicon 
inade  pea(.e  with  the  Spaniards,  and  ultimately  embraced  Christianity, 
with  all  his  people.' — pp.  127—129. 
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'♦■'Wiirttfi«i8*rffttlttrrenl8,  termed  Redrtrtitin*,  Wwe  fotiM^  tiy  Ar 
Jenuifs,  in  whicli  the'  Indians  M-ere  lau^lit  (lie  arts  of  civiHw* 
life,  and  were  associate*!  for  Bnifual  improveiBent  anrf  ili^feHCp: 

'  In  procesH  of  time  they  hail  ealaljlisfied  thirty  of  lHcmc  Hed^aifu 
in  Le  Plata  ond  Paraguay,  thirteen  of  th»?iii  brin^  in  the'iliiv^v  nf  ^r 
AHsumpciiiii,  betiides  those  amongst   the  Cliiqiiitvis    aud   ri(lit'r   lu;*'!'- 
In  till.'  centre  of  evtry  mission  was  tlie  Reiluirtiun,  and  in  (In-  l-  -Ur-    f 
the  Rfdueiion  was  a  square,  which  the  church  faced,  iind  IlkL'..;-!   i^-- 
arsenal,  in  which  all  the  ann«  and  ammunition  were  laid   u;>.      In  ■':.' 
sqirare  the  Indians  were  eserciaed  every  week,  fiir  thetf  werir  :ii  n-rr 
town  two  companies  of  militia,  the  officers  of  which  had  butdii'iup  <ur- 
forms  iHced  with  gold  and  silver,  wliich,  hon^evcr,  thev  only  \rnrf  m 
thoae  occasions,  or  when  tliey  totik  tho  lield.     At  e&th   nirm-jr  M  tk 
Hijuare  was  h  cross,  and  in  tlie  eenlre  an  imam  of  tin;  VTrjnn.     1^ 
liul  &  large  bouse  on  the  riglit-liaud  of  the  chuf  ch  fur  llw  J cnUts.  onj 
iilur   it   the   public   wurktthvua.     On   tlie  left-hand  of    ttw  chuna 
was  the    public  burial-^uuua  uiul  tlie  widuwa  bwiUK-*.      KTerv  m. 
ix^saiy  trade  waa  taught,  aud  the  buys  were  talteu  tu  thv  pul^'Iii'  'C-rl- 
ahup!^  nifd  inntructed  in  such  tr^es  as  ihey  cIuim;.     Tu  v\\:  ■    '.,. 
was  gTven  uhouae,  and  a  piece  t^f  u^ound  Nutficieut  tu  NUpidv  ii     .:< 
iiecessiiries.      Oxen  were  supplied  Eroin  the  comiDini  htucV  fxr  ,  .., 
tinj;  it,  and  while  this  family  was  enable  of  duins  tb<-  neoH-ii- 
thisfiind  never  Was  taken  uway.     Besides  tills  |>rivato  ]>t<>)i->.:<    . 
were  two  Inrger  portions,  called  Tupamba,  or  God's  Pi)>-.. 
»*ich  all  the  community  contributed  the  neccwnry  lalxnir.  -.■i  I  : 
pntvifwns  fiff  the  aged,  aick,  widows,  and  orphshs,  and  Innimr  r "r  •■■'■ 
pitbiic  service,  nnd  the  payment  of  the  njtlinnal  tribute,      ili.-  I»i'> 
were  employed  in  weeding,  kei'ping  the  roads  in  ordtT.  and  t.nuiu 
otiier  nAces.     They  went  to  work  with  the  lauBie  of  tluu^  and  m  f-:» 
cession.     The  girla  ivere  empluyed  ia  ^Iterinj)  cot  tun,  and  dnnn 
birds  from  the  fields.     Every  one  hod  his  or  tier  proper  nwKuu*ii|  «><! 
olbcer^  were  appointed  to  superintend  evury  difliirtFiit  di)[uiruuv>il,  hi< 
ta  see  that, all  waa  going  on  well  in  sbups  uud  in   fields.     They  iiad,- 
Upw^ce^^  their  dayii  and  Jiouru  of  relastitiuu.     They  wero   unKlil  sitf • 
iii^',  music,  and  dancing,  under  certain  nwxlutiouit.      On  btdiiLija.  t^ 
tncn  played  at  various  jziinies,  (shut  at  markn,  ]iluyt^  with  tioIU  uf  chtfk 
glib'],  ^oc  weiil  ont  bunting  and  lisliing.      Every  kind  of  art   ttui' 
iprio'dent  or  omamental,  was  practised.     Thi-y  cost    hells,  and  < 
aild'  {iilded  with  great  elegance.     The  wonii-n,  tieiide  tLeJr  otlu . 
irtWtic  duties,  made  jMiltery,  and  spun  and  wove  rottnu   for  ^irmrt 
IW  Jesaits  esported  larjje  quantities  of  the  Can,  or  PanigtUfv  D»,  (fl 
iotrodnccd  valuable  improvements  in  the  mod*  wf  it«  ppeftarnMouJ'    ' 
pp.  ISO.  ISIt*] 

■;  These  Kediictionsconstiinteilsoniiiny  citios  of  rt-fugr,  wbttbi 
the  oppressed  lndiaii»  ropaired  iu  st^rrh  wf  wposc  und  i-i)i1i»ridl 
Titiy  iffOTrieti  aibfief  respitB  to  lixt  chMten  uf  tie  ftittat  bo) 

W  hui  /iihdl    »»  'iuiiJ.f -^ib    no  Ic.il-Til,  :»•  ...r  yj   y«Tna  A 
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.Sjpyoiler  broke  in  upon  them,  and  their  budding  civilization  was 
..  cpecked,  and  tlieir  inmates  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  or  the 
iyet  more  clieerless  house  of  bondage.     The  success  which  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  civilize  the  Indians  was  a  prac- 
tical refutation  of  the  theory  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards.     It 
'  jjroved  the  right  of  the  former  to  take  rank  in  the  human  femily, 
and  to  claim  as  their  inalienable  property  the  attributes  of  an 
iatelligent  existence.     Hence  the  great  mass  of  the  settlers  be- 
came enraged  against  them,  and  as  has  happened  in  other  cases 
;  much  nearer  home,  their  calunmious  reports  were  credited  by  the 
,  supreme   government  in   Spain.     Fraud,  violence,  and  cruelty 
.  were  arrayed  against  them,  and  when  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  home  government  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.     Their 
banishment  was  ultimately  ordered,  and  with  their  departure  the 
hope  of  the  Indians  perished. 

Chapter  the  fourteenth  details  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  in 
India,  and  the  scenes  disclosed  bear  a  revolting  resemblance  to  those 
perpetrated  in  America.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  them,  but  pass 
an  to  the  following  chapters  which  take  a  review  of  the  conduct 
of  our  own  countrymen.  Chapters  15 — 19  are  devoted  to  India, 
and  we  wish  our  space  permitted  us  to  do  justice  to  their 
details.  We  must,  however,  do  our  best,  and  refer  to  the  vo-. 
lume  itself  to  supply  all  deficiencies.  Our  countrymen  little 
think  what  atrocities  have  been  practised  in  their  name.  '  We 
*.talk,'  says  our  Author,  '  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
deeds  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  as  though  they  were  things  of  an  an- 
cient date, — things  gone  by,  things  of  tlie  dark  old  days;  and 
seem  never  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  these  dark  old  days  were 
not  a  whit  more  shocking  thmi  our  own,  or  that  our  countrymen, 
protestant  Englishmen  of  1838,  can  be  compared  for  a  moment 
to  tlie  Red-Cross  knights  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  butcheries. 
If  they  cannot  be  compared,  I  blush  to  say  that  it  is  because  our 
infamy  and  crimes  are  even  more  wholesale  and  inhuman  than 
theirs.'  This  is  strong  language,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  disproved,  but  we  fear  the  attempt  would  prove  hopeless. 

On  the  continent  of  India,  our  crimes  have  assumed  a  gigantic 
magnitude,  and  have  been  acted  out  with  a  consistency  and  force 
characteristic  of  the  father  of  all  evil.  We  must  not  be  misled 
by  the  pliraseology  which  is  current  amongst  us  respecting  our 
Eastern  possessions.  It  is  common  with  religious  people  to  speak 
of  them  as  conferred  for  some  important  and  religious  end, — aa 
given  to  our  nation  by  the  Disposer  of  all  events,  in  order  to  the 
conversion  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  such 
language  truth  and  error  are  mixed,  and  its  tendency  is  to  keep 
out  of  view  the  awful  amount  of  guilt  contracted  by  our  Eastern 
policy.  The  Divine  Being  has  permitted  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  crown  to  be  established  on  the  plains  oi  India,  just  as 
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■Satan  was  permitted  to  deaolate  parai&e,  or  the  Oodia  and  Vii- 
dais  to  oblitemte  far  a  season  tiie  marks  of  civilizatioD  from  £■■ 
rope.  He  was  no  farther  active  in  the  one  case  titan  in  &r 
otlter ;  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  lay  the  flatteiHig  onctiin  y 
our  souls.  Our  Indian  possessions  constitute  the  most  qilnfl 
prize  which  crime  Las  ever  won,  and  the  just  Tetribution  i^ 
has  he&llen  Spain  and  Portugal,  must  be  ours,  nnleK  th( 
prayers  of  the  nghteous  avail  on  our  behalf.  In  o^er  qurtm^ 
the  globe,  we  have  acted  in  an  equally  atrocions  manner;  h«i 
India  we  found  a  theatre,  the  extent  of  which  was  propatiad 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  crimes. 

'  The  most  maiiterly  policj,  regarded  independent  of  its  awrab.tfi 
a  valour  more  than  Komui,  have  been  exhibited  by  our  gorenwwy 
neral  and  arniiea  on  the  plains  of  Hind<Mtan:  but  if  there  em  m 
one  oyBtein  mure  Machiavehan — more  sppropriatiTe  of  the  ihorl 
justice  where  the  basest  injustice  was  attempted — more  cold,  ni 
haughty  and  unrelenting  than  another, — h  is  the  system  hj  ^ASA  tk 
govemment  of  the  different  states  of  India  has  been  wrested  &«■  tfc 
hands  of  their  re^wctive  princes  and  collected  into  the  grsn  of,^ 
British  power.  Incalculable  gainers  as  we  have  been  by  tTiJ*  mu^ 
it  is  impossible  to  review  it  without  feelings  of  the  mtft  pnpit 
shame  and  the  highest  indignation.  Whenever  w^  t»1>  to  otheriuftii^ 
of  British  foith  and  int^jrity,  they  may  well  point  to  India  in  itm 
scorn.  The  system  wbich^  for  more  than  a  centnir,  was  da% 
at  n-ork  to  strip  the  native  princes  of  their  domhuons,  and  lU  ti> 
nnder  the  moat  sacred  pleas  of  right  and  expedient,  is  a  ■jMen'sriil'' 
tiire  more  exquisite  than  regal  or  spiritual  tjrruuy  ever  befb^  A^ 
vered;  such  as  the  world  has  nothing  similar  to  show.' 

— ^.SOS!,>l«; 

*  From  the  moment  that  the  English  feh  that  they  had  the  psMr  )■ 
India  to  'divide  and  conquer,'  they  adopted  the  plan  of  doing  it  oBut 
by  plausible  manoeuvres  than  by  a  bold  avowal  of  thrh'  d>siiisi,  wl ' 
more  honest  jilea  of  the  right  of  cimquest'— the  Bncnent  doc^me  sf  tic 
strong,  which  they  began  to  perceive  was  not  quite  so  mudi  in  CUB* 
ns  formerly.  Had  they  said  at  once,  these  Mabomedan  priMC*  ^ 
arbitrary,  cruel,  and  perlidiuus — we  will  depose  them,  and  aMiMi<k 
government  ourselves — we  pretend  to  no  other  authority  for  oac->A 
than  our  ability  to  do  it,  and  no  other  excuse  for  our  conduct  thsitf 
determination  to  redress  the  evils  of  the  people  :  that  would  hsw"^ 
a  candid  behaviour.  It  would  have  been  so  far  in  accordance  wtftB^ 
ancient  doctrine  of  nations  that  little  would  have  l>een  thought  rf  ^', 
and  though  as  Christians  we  could  not  have  applauded  tbe  '  doing  <^ 
that  good  might  come  of  it,'  yet  had  the  promis(*d  benefit  to  moret^ 
eighty  millions  of  people  followed,  that  glorious  penance  wnuM  £■<? 
gone  far  in  the  most  scrupulous  mind  to  have  justified  the  ctIb*  4 
iisurpatitin.  But  the  mischief  has  been,  that  while  the  ^sactiora  »»J 
extortions  on  the  people  have  been  continned,  and  [nany  cnsn^6 
gerated.  the  means  of  usurpation  have  been  Qiose  |        ng  uJHiiBfc 
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'^cal  arts^  wliich  are  more  dangerous  from  their  subtlety  than  naked 
violence,  and  more  detestable  because  wearins  the  face,  and  using  the 
language,  of  friendship  and  justice.     A  fatal  friendship,  indeed,  has 
iShat  of  the  English  been  to  all  those  princes  that  were  allured  by  it. 
I  it  has  pulled  them  every  one  from  their  thrones,  or  has  left  them  there 
'tlie  contemptible  puppets  of  a  power  that  works  its  arbitrary  will 
'through  them.     But  friendship  or  enmity,  the  result  has  been  event- 
ually the  same  to  them.     If  they  resisted  alliance  with  the  encroaching 
•Snglish,  they  were  soon  charged  with  evil  intentions,  fallen  upon,  and 
■conquered  ;  if  tliey  acquiesced  in  the  proffered  alliance,  they  soon  be- 
t€Muue  ensnared  in  those  webs  of  diplomacy  from  which   they  never 
escaped,  without  the  loss  of  all  honour  and  hereditary  dominion<*«^ 
every  thing,  indeed,  but  the  lot  of  prisoners  where  they  had  been  kings. 
ipThe  first  step  in  the  English  friendship  with  the  native  princes,  has 
jgeneraUy  been  to  assist  them  against  their  neighbours  with  troops,  or 
J^o  locate  troops  with  them  to  protect  them  from  aggression.     For  these 
^rvices  such  enormous  recompence  was  stipulated  for,  that  the  unwary 
princes,  entrapped  by  their  fears  of  their  native  foes  rather  than  of 
\the\r  pretendecl  friends,  soon  found  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
discharge  them.     Dreadful  exactions  were  made  on  their  subjects^  but 
ijy  vain.     Whole  provinces,  or  the  revenues  of  them,  were  soon  obliged 
to  be  made  over  to  their  grasping /rieiuisj:  but  they  did  not  suffice  for 
^b&ix  demands.     In  order  to  pay  them  their  debts  or  their  interest,  the 
i^inces  were  obliged  to  borrow  large  sums    at  an  extravagant  rate. 
^These  sums  were  eagerly  advanced  by  the  English  in  their  private 
^d   individual    capacities,    and    securities    again    taken    on    landa 
^r  revenues.     At  every  step  the  unhappy  princes  became  more  and 
more  embarrassed,  and  as  the  embarrassment  increased,  the  claims 
qi  the  Company  became  proportionably  pressing      In  tJie  technical 
plhraseology  of  money-lenders,  '  the  screw  was  then  turned,'  till  there 
was  i\^  longer  any  enduring  it.     The  unfortunate  prinoes  felt  them, 
selves,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  their  artful  friends,  actually  intro- 
'd'uced  by  them  into 

•  ■  ■ 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges. 

'  To  escape  it,  there  became  no  alternative  but  to  throw  themselves 
entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  their  inexorable  creditors,  or  to  break  out 
into  armed  resistance.  In  the  one  case  they  found  themselves  speedily 
stripped  of  every  vestige  of  their  power — their  revenues  and  manage- 
ment of  their  territories  given  over  to  these  creditors,  which  still  never 
were  enough  to  licpiidate  their  monstrous  and  growing  demands ;  sq 
that  the  next  proposition  was  that  they  should  entirely  cede  their  ter- 
ritories, and  ])ec()me  j)ensioners  on  their  usurpers.  In  the  other  case, 
they  were  at  once  declared  perfidious  and  swmdling, — no  faith  was  to 
lie  kept  with  them, — they  were  assaulted  by  the  irresistible  arms  of 
their  oppressors,  and  inevitably  destroyed  or  depose^.' — pp.  212—214. 
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nn^  V7  'iCu!  iP.  vutuIkL*  I:  -vu  35  a  rmril  jetunlrtj.  ind  bj  diCK 
Mt4,  that  *h<»  jt.hillM  4i.iL£h.c  "rii  zainuin  :;Hexr  hulepeadtfiice ;  and  it 
iTM  ".f  irTrfi  1  >»f.^Li»  t':»c  f?.iaiC3jn.  «ttintg  it  table  vith  !u&  tool,  tin 
Si^^h  ^f  rH«,  rr<i>  ii»m-i  ^i=i  life  1  hf^M  «  Sirrr  lacs  of  nipcci 
^Jt-Mi  ^##1)  4r./!  L*!!*  pftTTr..*=-:  :f  the  trjors  finfaiied.  to  assist  Idm  to 
Af^^ffj  tS^  «itJ>iT:7 !  T^tfT?  -£*Tei  -QC  Mem  ti)  bare  existed  in  Ae 
miji4  «yf  If;to4ln-.z^  one  ha=.-^An  f^Iin^:  a  ppTpiKitiin  which  wodM  lute 
^/ff^^  aiVMit  uir  r^ker  ciaa  visa  izapAkAble  horror,  w«s  leoaTed I17 
Kim  m  *  Br^atvr  of  ordinarj  brjomerm.  *  Li:i  us  see.'  wd  HtttiMt 
'  w«  K4v#;  ifc  b^^rv  hoDiied  debc,  ac  «:ce  time  125  lacs  of  mpceL  Bf 
thm  A  nskvln^  hi  ne^r  oof-. third  of  *ks  ziilitarr  esrpenjes  would  be  cfccted 
Atir\u%  x}^^,  i/tfntA  ttf  huch  service :  the  forty  lacs  would  be  an  ampfe 
srij/ply  tr/  rmr  tre^urv  ;  and  the  VLxir  (the  Nabob  of  Onde)  would  be 
frt'^l  (rtnn  a  trouMevime  neighbi:^(ir.'  These  are  the  monster's  09n 
w'ird«  ;  tfjp  Imtfpxiu  wsut  struck,  but  ft  was  agreed  to  be  kept  secret 
frtrni  the  cjtuuc'tl  and  crmrt  of  Directors.  In  one  of  Hastings'  letten 
still  <fXt»rit,  he  tell.4  the  Nabob,  '  should  the  Rohillas  be  guilty  of  a 
f;r<>ft/rh  of  their  flgr(*enient  (a  demand  of  forty  lacs  suddenly  made  upon 
thi^rn-  for  in  thin  vile  affair  everything  had  a  ruffian  character  —they 
lirst  dcrrmnded  their  money,  and  then  murdered  them),  §te  mU  tko* 
nmffhlif  rxtermmate  them,  and  settle  your  excellency  in  the  conntiy.*' 
T\w.  i!Xt49rminatiAn  was  conducted  to  the  letter,  as  agreed,  as  far  as  was 
ill  thf'ir  {Niwer.  The  Rohillas  defended  themselves  most  eallantly ;  but 
were  ovcrfMiwered^-— and  their  chief,  and  upwards  of  abundred  thootand 
INN>pI»  fl(d  to  the  mountains.  The  whole  country  lay  at  the  mer^  if 
tho  aliius»  and  the  Ilritish  officers  themselves  declared  that  pcnbq* 
never  were  the  rights  of  conquest  more  savagely  abused.     Cokml 
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I   Campion,  one  of  them,  sayn  in  a  letter  of  June  1774,  pnbli«hed  in  the 

I   &e))ort  alluded  to  below,  *  the  inhumanity  and  dishononr  with  which 

I  fte  late  proprietors  of  this  country  and  their  families  have  been  used; 

I  ^  known   all   over  these   ])art8.     A  relation  of   them  would   swell 

ji  this  letter  to  an  enormous  sise.     I  could  not  help  compasBionating  such 

unparalleled  misery,  and  my  requests  to  the  Vizir  to  show  lenity  were 

L^  frequent,  but  as  fruitless  as  even  those  advices  which  I  almost  hourly 

gave  him  regarding  tlie  destruction  of  the  villages ;  with  respect  to 

>,  which  he  always  promised  fair,  but  did  not  observe  one  of  his  promises, 

^  nor  cease  to  overspread  the  country  with  flames,  till  three  days  after- 

the  fate  of  Hafez  Kliamet  was  decided.'     The  Nabob  had  frankly  and 

repeatedly  assured  Hastings  that  his  intention  was  to  exterminate  the 

Rohillas,  and  every  one  who  bore   the  name  of   Rohilla  was  either 

butcliered,  or  found  his  safety  in  flight  and  in  eule.     Such  were  the 

diabolical  deeds  into  which  our  government  drove  the  native  princes  by 

'  their  enormous  exactions,  or  encouraged  them  in,  only  in  the  end  to 

'  en&hive  them  the  more.' — i)p.  234 — 236. 
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I  Every  Englishman  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Lord  Clive, 
,  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  present  Marquis  Wellesley.  These 
.  are  the  great  heroes  of  our  Indian  wars,  of  whose  military  enter- 
prises and  political  sagacity  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much. 
;  Our  nefarious  system  attained  its  maturity  under  the  administra- 
;  tibn  of  the  hist  of  Uiese  governors,  and  has  been  characterised  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress  by  an  utter  disregard  of  liuman  hap- 
piness and  life.  It  has  been  a  compound  of  ambition  and  of 
avarice, — of  the  lust  of  riches  and  the  lust  of  power.  The  naer- 
chant  and  the  soldier,  the  needy  adventurer  and  the  crafty  states- 
man, have  combined  to  enrich  and  dignify  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
tlie  suffering  millions  of  India.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  this 
topic.  Tlie  subsequent  chapters  of  Mr.  Howitt's  volume  (excepting 
the  twentieth,  the  twenty-fourth,  and  the  twenty-fifth,  the  first 
of  which  reviews  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  the  other  two, 
that  of  the  Um'ted  States)  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  our  proce- 
dure towards  the  Indians  of  Amcriai,  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland,  and  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  As  we  purpose  shortly  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  specifically  to  the  case  of  South  Africa, 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  these  concluding  chapters.  We  can-* 
not,  however,  dismiss  the  volume  without  expressing  our 
deep  sense  of  its  value,  and  of  the  service  its  publication  will 
render  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Its  appearance  at  this  critical 
moment  is  most  opportune.  It  is  just  such  a  volume  as  wtis 
needed,  such  as  the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind  called  for, 
and  as  is  adapted, — eminently  adapted — to  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression.  It  breathes  the  healthful  tone  of  the  pure 
English  spirit,  ennobled  in  its  character,  and  widened  in  its  ^m- 
patnvj  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  fiaith.     ITie  following 

VOL.  IV.  3    a 
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passage  in  which  hQDorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  labors  44 
Christian  missionaries  in  South  Africa  is  not  more  eloquent  than 
jnst: — 

*  Let  our  profound  statesmen,  who  go  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion fighting  and  maintaining  armies,  and  issuing  commandoes^  look  ^t 
this,  and  see  how  infinitely  simple  men,  with  but  one  principle  of 
action  to  guide  them — Christianity — outdo  them  in  their  own  profes- 
sion.  They  are  your  missionaries,  after  all  the  boast  and  pride  of 
statesmanship,  who  liave  ever  yet  hit  upon  the  only  true  and  sound  po. 
licy  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  ;*  who,  when  the  profonnd  states* 
men  have  turned  men  into  miserable  and  exasperated  savages,  are 
obliged  to  go  and  again  turn  them  from  savages  to  men, — who,  wboi 
these  wise  statesmen  have  spent  their  country's  money  by  millions,  and 
shed  blood  by  oceans,  and  find  troubles  and  frontier  wars,  and  frightful 
and  fire-blackened  deserts  only  growing  around — go,  and  by  a  smile 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  restore  peace,  replace  these  deserts  by  gardens 
and  green  fields,  and  hamlets  of  cheerful  people  ;  and  instead  of  iur 
volving  you  in  debt,  find  you  a  market  with  200  to  500  per  cent, 
profit ! 

* '  It  was  apparent,'  says  Captain  Stockenstrom,  *  to  every  man,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  which  the  missionaries  had  gained 
over  the  Griquas  we  should  have  had  the  whole  nation  down  upon  as.' 
What  a  humiliation  to  the  pride  of  political  science,  to  the  pride  of  lo 
many  sci-duani  statesmen,  that  with  so  many  ages  of  experience  to 
refer  to,  and  with  such  stupendous  powers  as  European  statesmen  bara  * 
now  in  their  hands,  a  few  simple  preachers  should  still  have  to  show 
them  the  real  philosophy  of  government,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the 
blundering  and  ruinous  positions  in  which  they  have  contrnually  plaeed 
themselves  with  uneducated  nations  !  *  If  these  Griqnos  had  «i)me 
down  upon  ur,'  continues  Captain  Stockenstrom,  *  we  had  no  force  to 
arrest  them ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  since  I  left  the  ook^hj, 
the  government  has  been  able  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  treaty  with  the 
chief  Waterboer,  of  a  most  beneficial  nature  to  the  Corannas  and 
Griquas  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  northern  frontier." 

—pp.  440,  441. 

The  second  volume  at  the  head  of  our  article  constitutes  an 
invaluable  sequel  to  Mr.  Howitt's.  Its  Author  is  well  known  to 
British  philanthropists  by  several  publications  displaying-  an  iiiti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  Aboriginal  question,  and  a 
thorough  devotion  of  body,  soul,  and  strength  to  its  advance- 
ment His  official  station  in  New  South  Wales  brought  him  fnt© 
necessary  connexion  with  the  practical  working  of  the  Colonial 
system,  and  it  is  not  to  the  honor  of  the  Colonial  Office,  nor  to 
the  advantage  of  the  British  people,  that  his  energies  are  not 


'  Willlani  Penn  is  the  only  exception,  and  he  was  a  preaQher,  and  in  some 
den^ree  a  missiouarv/ 
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*  still  employed  in  some  distant  settlement     Happily,  however, — 
I  for  such  is  the  overruling  providence  of  God — ne  may  probably 
be  found  more  useful  at  home  than  abroad.     Enlightened  and 
humane  functionaries,  have  hitherto  been  cramped,  dispirited,  and 
borne  down  by  the  vicious  system  which  has  been  sanctioned  at 
'  home.  Here  tlien  is  the  place  where  reform  must  be  commenced, 
^  and  Mr.  Bannister  is  consequently  at  his  proper  post    His  labors 
.  in    England   may  tell   on  our   colonial   settlements   throughout 
J  the  world,  whereas,  his  influence  would  be  limited,  and  his  pro- 
I  jected   reforms  be  probably  short-lived,  if  he  still  retained  an 
official  post  in  any  one  of  our  colonies.     His  volume  was  pub- 
.  lished  shortly  before  Mr.  Howitt's,  who  refers  to  it  in  terms  of 
.  marked  respect.     For  a  clear  understanding,  however,  of  the 
.  whole  question,  it  had  better  be  read  subsequently.     The  one 
volume  displays  in  all  its  enormities  the  evil  to  be  corrected ;  the 
■  other  traces    the    variations   observable  in   the   intercourse    of 
Europeans  with  uncivilized  tribes,  points  out  the  causes  of  failure, 
o|3ens  up  to  our  view  the  glimpses  of  good  occasionally  discemi* 
l^le   in  our  colonial   policy,  and  proposes  such  reforms  of  our 
'  system  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  safe  and  profitable  work- 
ing of  colonial  enterprise.     Mr.  Bannister  introauces  his  volume 
'  by  an  Address  to  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  which  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  that  esteemed  philanthropist  is  entreated  for  the 
subject  discussed. 

'  The  whole  aborigines  subject  must  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  best 
statesmen  in  this  country.  National  efforts  alone  will  turn  mischiev- 
OUK  squatters  into  useful  settlers,  and  lead  afigkt  the  tens  of  thousands 
^  this  nionieiit  bursting  through  every  frontier  we  occupy  in  Canada, 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  all  the  Austndias.  Without  national  cffcMts 
to  correct  present  oppression,  buccaneering  in  every  remote  sea  must 
spring  out  of  the  indulgence  now  iK»rniitted  ivith  impunity  to  the 
violent  passions  of  uncontrolled  men ;  and  without  national  efforts  now 
put  forth,  to  fisllow  up  and  crown  those  of  the  admirable  missionaries, 
the  ])ossessi()n  of  unwatched  power  will  corrupt  even  them ;  and  the 
irhole  work,  now  calling  for  your  aid,  must  be  done  hereafter  with 
lessened  means  of  success,  and  infinitely  increased  obstacles.  By  not 
joining  your  strength  with  the  well-disposed,  but  less  informed,  yotl 
leave  them  to  struggle  on  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dilficulties» 
ivbich  a  prudent  concurrence  might  remove.  By  concurring  with 
good  men  in  studying  this  vast  subject,  you  will  improve  them.  And 
if  it  be  not  studied  with  such  help  as  yours,  more  patiently  and  deeply 
than  men  of  action,  left  to  themselves,  can  study  anything,  we  shall 
be  exposed,  at  no  distant  day,  to  see  the  active  men,  the  ill-informed 
government  and  all,  hurry  into  the  most  important  colonial  enterprises 
ivithout  ])ropcr  preparation,  and  with  no  sufficient  guarantees  for  carry- 
ing out  with  effect  the  best  schemes  of  aboriginal  improvement  ever 
proposed.* — Introduction,  pp.  ix.,  x. 
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Our  Author  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  theory  which  re- 
presents the  decay  and  extinction  of  barbarous  tril>e8  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  their  contact  with  civilization.  We  confess 
for  ourselves,  that  nothing  short  of  overwhelming  evidence  would 
bring  us  to  the  admission  of  such  a  doctrine.  Facts  we  know 
are  adduced,  and  that  in  great  number ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  they  cannot  find  their  solution  in  otiier  and  more  temporary 
causes  than  '  the  order  of  the  world '  to  which  they  are  so  coolly 
and  approvingly  referred  in  the  extract  we  have  made  from  the 
Narrative  of  Sir  John  Ross's  Voyage,  Mn  Bannister  displays  a 
sounder  philosophy  and  a  more  humane  heart  in  the  follovnng 
passage,  to  every  syllable  of  which  we  subscribe. 

'  All  the  causes  of  their  decay  in  numbers,  and  of  their  debased  con- 
dition, are  no  less  susceptible  of  a  simple  solution.  To  comprehend 
those  causes  thoroughly,  and  by  their  means  to  devise  correctives  of  tbe 
system  which  has  done  such  enormous  evil,  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
trace  the  long  and  melancholy  story  of  Christian  domination  over  the 
colored  races,  through  its  sanguinary  course  of  three  oentiiries,  and  in 
its  many  varied  shapes.  But  gloomy  as  this  retrospect  \W11  be,  bright 
spots  are  not  wanting  to  cheer  the  inquirer.  In  the  exceDent  condiuct 
of  many  individuals  of  all  periods  of  time,  he  will  find  abundant  reason 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  past,  with  its  horrors,  is  far  from  being  the 
model  on  which  the  future  is  necessarily  to  be  framed.  It  is  the  ahase 
of  our  relations  with  the  uncivilized  man,  not  the  essential  charHcter 
of  those  relations  themselves,  to  which  his  misery  is  attributable.  The 
corruptions  of  some  Christians,  not  the  true  doctrines  of  their  pure  re- 
ligion, have  made  him  a  victim.  Tlie  short-sighted  cupidity  of  som 
traders,  not  the  real  character  of  enlightened  commerce,  has  stripped 
him  of  his  national  resources,  by  unfair  dealing,  even  when  gr<ws 
frauds  have  not  outraged  him.  Tlie  selfishness  of  some  settlers,  not 
the  unavoidable  tendency  of  Christian  colonization,  has  exposed  him 
hitherto,  with  comparatively  rare  exceptions,  to  the  most  unsparing 
oppression ;  whilst  a  conspiracy  of  falsely  called  statesmen  has  set  up 
the  snares  of  our  unchristian  and  mischievous  maxims  to  entrap  tbe 
ignorant  savage,  in  defiance  of  the  genuine  law  of  England,  which 
may  be  moulded  to  every  emergency,  £or  the  protection  of  the  wealw, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  lowly. 

'  But  the  triumph  of  the  men  who  have  done  all  this  evil  is  fast 
passing  away.  The  exposure  of  great  errors  must  lead  to  great  reforms. 
Among  the  colonists  there  have  always  been  many  worthy  men  wh«^ 
have  grieved  at  the  existence  of  a  system  which  encourages  only  tbe 
worst  passions,  and  scatters  dissensions  over  all  our  frontiers.  The 
mass  of  these  will  soon  look  forward  to  securing  competence  fw  their 
families  without  wronging  their  neighbour.  The  merchant  of  the 
better  class — a  class  not  to  be  measured  by  wealth  alone — scorns  the 
proceedings,  reprobated  by  us  all,  in  the  fraudulent  traders ;  and  he 
will  cheerfully  receive  into  his  ranks  the  colored  competitor,  whose 


Its  Ctifn^\ii^'htl^^^  i6i^ 

ployed  in  soitte  dist^t  itetttetoc!iit'^*MA>itej^^^^ 
k  is;  the  orerruling  pttividerfc^'Df  Ggd'^^tt^'^iU^  ^Mm 
nd  more  useful  at  home  than  abroad.  Enligntene3''iUol9 
e  iunciionaries,  have  hitherto  becmccainp^^i^inted^iuid 
dpwn  by  the  vicious  system  which  bail  oeen  8ai|e(ioli|ldf<ab 
JEIere  then  is  the  place  where  reform  must /be  eoaiiMiioed^ 
r»  Bannister  is  consequently  at  hi«  proper  poBti  -'HisiMMMs* 
gland  may  tell  on  our  colonial  settlements  tfariobghdlit 
fid,  whereas,  his  influence  would  be  limited,  and^'hiis'i)^^ 
'reforms  be  probably  short-lived,  if  he  still  tetaiiiev  irilk' 

Ct  in  any  one  of  our  colonies.  His  volnme  w^'pbb^' 
tly  before  Mr.  Hewitt's,  who  refers  to  it  in  terms  isf 
1  respect.  For  a  clear  understanding,  however,  of  the 
question,  it  had  better  be  read  subsequently.  The  onp 
^  displays  in  all  its  enormities  the  evil  (obe  corr^cteq;  ^ 
yaces  the  variations  observable  in  the  iatercofirse.  t,^ 
^s  with  uncivilized  tribes,  points  outthe  causes  of  failiMiftf^ 
up  to  our  view  the  glimpses  of  good  occasionally  discecnirr 
,;Pur  colonial  policy,  and  proposes  such  refonns  of t  our 
i  88  are  deemed  necessary  to  toe  safe  and  profitable  I  >wbric^: 
icolonial  enterprise.  Mr.  Bannister  introouees'lii^  vohme' 
Address  to  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  which  the  eam^st  leonf^ 
ion  of  that  esteemed  philanthropist  is  ieiltrefttdb  fer'thfll' 
^discussed.  ■    •  .    ..i:  •'  :.-,.:  ...i  -r.-x 

V  whole  a1)origines  subject  must  soon  be  taken  qj^i  by  the  (beil: 
en  in  this  country.  National  efforts  alone  will  turn  misohier.: 
ioUtcrs  into  useful  settlers,  and  lead  art^A# the  tens  of  thoosandk' 
Homent  bursting  through  every  frpntier  we  occupy  in  Oanadf^- 
Ji  Africa,  and  in  all  the  Austmlias.  Without  national  effisfts 
Mrt^  present  oppression,  buccanemng  in  every  remote  8ea-msat< 
9ut  of  the  indulgence  now  permitted  with  ]mptinity/i:o*thfe 
passions  of  uncontrolled  men  ;  and  without  national  efibrtsinoRlr* 
£hy  to  fiillow  up  and  crown  those  of  the  admirable  missionaries, 
ssession  of  un watched  power  will  corrupt  even  them ;  and  the 
(vork,  now  calling  for  your  aid,  must  be  done  befesftei'^with 
d  means  of  success,  and  infinitely  increased  obstacles^'-  Bj^^tiot 
your  strength  with  the  well-dispo6ed>  bnt  less  infbrmedf '  ysd 
;hem  to  struggle  on  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  d^culties^ 
a  prudent  concurrence  might  remove.  By  oonourrikigMwittL' 
len  in  studying  this  vast  subject,  you  will  improi^e  tbfti.  And 
not  studied  with  such  help  as  yours,  more  patiently  and  deeply 
ten  of  action,  left  to  themselves,  can-  study  an^rtbing,  we  shall 
osed^  at  no  distant  day^  to  see  the  active  men,  the  m-m^ormed 
ment  and  all,  hurry  into  the  most  important  colon] &!  enterpirises 
t  proper  preparation,  and  with  no  sufficient  guarantees  for  carry- 
;  with  effect  the  best  schemes  of  abonginsl  improvement  ever 
ed.*— Introduction,  pp.  ix.,  x.  '"   ' ' '  '  '  '' 


show  otir^elves  towards  Your  servants;  if  at  any  time  thej  diaD  pttss 
by  our  regions  ;  thus  doing,  we  promise  you  by  the  God  of  all  fhii^ 
that  are  contained  in  Heaven^,  Earth,  and  the  Sea,  and  by  the  ]if<^  ahd 
\yelfare  of  oiir  kingdom,  that  tKey  sh^  as  friendly  and  gently  be  eii.' ' 
tertained,  as  Jf  they  were  bom  in  our  dominions,  that  we  may*  thereby' 
recompense  the  favor  and  benignity  which  yon  have  thttwn  W  '6Qr' 
men/^— pp.  27— 29. 

These  were  sentiments  worthy  of  the  unsophisticated  and 
pious  Edward.  Unhappily,  however,  they  were  not  followed  up 
m  succeeding  rei^^,  thoagh  individuals  were  found  to  advocate 
their  adoption.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  a  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness, availed  a^inst  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  injunctions  of 
the  Christian  with.  The  Society  of  Friends,  and  William  Penn 
in  particular,  are  honorably  distinguished  by  Mr.  Bannister  for 
their  conduct  towards  the  Indians  of  America.  Yet  he  deems 
their  policy  to  have  been  defective  in  many  important  respects. 
They  nobly  asserted  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands,  and 
refused  therefore  to  recognize  a  title  founded  simply  on  a  grant 
from  the  crown,  '  Under  favor  we  beg  nothing  of  the  Dyke,* 
said  some  quakers  referring  to  tlie  Duke  of  York,  ^  the  soil  if 

*  none  of  jiis ;  'tis  the  natives',  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  would 

*  be  an  ill  argument  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  to  ei^pei^ 
^  instead  of  purchasing  them  out  of  those  countries.' 

'  In  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  considerate  personal 
treatment  by  the  Friends  greatly  conciliated  the  Indians  to  a  late 
period ;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  Barclay  nor  Penn  formed  a  diu' 
estimate  of  what  was  wanted  to  be  done  to  protect  and  elevate  that' 
race  ; — and  by  their  mode  of  settling  the  proprietorship  of  the  eountrr; 
an  exclusive  interest  was  soon  raised  in  white  people,  quite  incbnsis- 
teut  with  the  promised  reserves  for  the  Indians^  and  never  balanced 
by  any  rights  duly  defined,  nor  well  secured  in  their  fiivor.     What 
Penn  stipulated  in  his  treaty  was,   however,  distinctly  explained  and 
openly  recorded  ;  and  he  soon  learned   the  native  language,   himself, 
pursuing  a  very  different  course  from  a  subsequent  governor,  who  was 
unwilliag  to  let  the  Indians  even  have  a  clerk  to  note  a  treaty.    In 
these  respects  his  example  can  never  be  too  much  studied;  but  he 
neglected  the  essential  guarantees  for  ensuring  them  justice,  so  as 
completely  frustrated  his  excellent  intentions.     In  this  statute  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  law  dispensing  with  oaths,  which  no  Indian ,  not  con- 
verted, ever  could  take ;  and,  without  abolishing  which,  justice  could 
not  be  done  in  Indians'  cases. 

*  *  *  * 

*  That  a  price  was  commonly  given  for  Indian  lands,  long  bef(»re 
William  Penn's  time,  is  well  established  ;  and  lie  states,  in  hi»  letter 
of  16R3,  p.  6,  that  some  of  the  chiefs  gave  him  tracts  without  any 
payment.     It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  he  made  his  acquisiticw 


nd^  qncKiunpled  liberality  ;'  and  ttiere  is  oo  doubt  of  his  liaving  done 
iqucH. towurcb  fuliilling  Uie  comJilii/n  »f  the  gi:iuit  from  the  House  toj 
hffltfWli'ch  was  'ty  reduce  the  savage  uatiuus  by  gentle  and  just  man^' 
ncfii,  t<t  the  love  of  i;ivil  society,  and  the  Christian  religion.'  The  Indiaju: 
Vfijie-at  lim  cooteut  «iiU  what  Peim  did;  but  he  should  not  himseffj 
bfi^e  been  atnteot  to  stop  tlier?  ;  ajid  it  is  clear  that  the  true  price  tf . 
tbe  principality  obtained  from  the  Indians,  namely,  their. civilization— J? 
could  not  be  paid  by  the  means  he  took.  He  secured  peace  by  bountl^'^ 
fill  pretent  lilierality,  and  by  considerote  kindnen  and,i^diaty  of 
fMonal treatment.— But  fail  --'-p-  ^nf— ■  f-—  didoes i»t>i!«l- 
tAfl  atmee-of  mlnBlMir  tfatAvthwAS^  o^pable  iS  aMip|f  IwM'itlilh 
odtmists  in  the  government;  andtbe  weli-awaotflttOiOf  «Htvil¥M9)l^(>jSi 
hotf  n-hites  and  half  Indiaiw  to  Httlv  disputei  could  only  serv^,  ajf] 
itl«ooD  turned  out,  where  tfaaparligi  w^e  Hti^bil  M-ith  an  arbitTation^. 
X*' have  been  effectual,  auch  a -stipulation  should  Imve  been  conErpieq: 
by.,B  law,  which  Peaa  seema  to  have  endeavour I'd  to  obtiiiii.  In  hig. 
own  time,  it  was  found  that  tbe  ordinary .  classi?:;  of  colonists  dia^ 
rt^orded  his  example  and  injunctions,  and  eidti.'d  bitter  discontent' 
antQDg  the  natives,  by  their  unredressed  frauds  onil  opprosfiigna  ;  bae 
T^hen  he  failed  in  a  ivise  attempt  to  pass  a  law  iii  tbe  proviuce'^^HK 
protection  of  tlie  Indiana,  it  does  not  appear  to  biive  occnrr4UH^| 
that  the  home  government  ot^ht  to  baf^  1>eeD  iippeoled  tBi^^^^l 
Disposed  himself  to  be  their  brat  pTobBcti«n,  be  did  atk'^ildf'tf  tt»- 
gyeater  utility  of  on  office  of  that  cfaarncter,  iato  wHdi  liJtitoliiuaidM- 
Diigfat  have  been  perpetually  instill^:  '' 

'  In  his  settlement  of  tbe  lonftftuh^based,  and  in  which  the  Indians- 
bad  various  reserved  tigbta,  no  provisjoi!  was  made  for  giving  them  a 
sl^are  of  tbe  increased  value,  as  ia.poiv  begun  to  be  arraiiged.t.  This 
ct^ect  occurred  when  in  Penn's  own  time  the  increase  was  often  ten- 
fitldi  even  among  the  colouists  j<  so  tbut  their  uiotives  for  ousting  tha' 
Ii)diaus  increased  every  day ;  and  money  wanted  for  many  Objects  in'-! 
dispensable  to  the  latter,  could  only  be  got  from  the  precarious  source' 
of  liberality.  At  the  same  time, .  that  it  was  an  understanding  that' 
what  the  Indians  might  want  on. the  soil  would  be  at  tlieir  service,'' 
bpth  races  being  to  dwelt  there  ia  cciomon,  no  system  was  planned' 
Iqf  whicli  that  desirable  object  could  be  brought  about.' — pp.  To — 83.'' 

The  personal  kindness  and  unsweirin^  int^rity  hy.'vhatHi  ^Sj 
tmnsactions  of  Penn  and  his  associates  with  t^e  'IiidBiwi.1refe< 
distinguished,  won  opreatly  on  ^e  latter.  They  were-ooqfidediili 
and  beloved;  and  tTie  same  feeling  waa  oberi^ed  toihutls'tlMvi 
successors.  Tbe  result  proved  the  soandness  of  dieir'prltit^tilieBi' 
and  reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  th^  meet  of  our  own 'mtWK' 
We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Howitt's  language :  ,    ;  ;'   ' 


'  'Suiement  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  to.  t^e ;A^>f>q^Dps  (^/f^oit^,^  t' 

t  'inai?\8o.u^'At^'tp)|UMi>J^j;,'|'';'^;/',,-^  ■;; 
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•  While  till-  FrieiiiU  leUinetl  tlm  g«v«misent  of  P<>niiqyhMift  it 
was  f;oTOTned  without  tui  afuiy.  iind  was  never  assniltvl  by  »  aaaflr 
eociu/.  Tlie  lodbos  [ciained  tb«ir  fiim  uttacliuMmt  ia  tlnin  >  mU. 
UKoe  thuit  a  ccnttuy  after^vuj-ds,  aSlet  llw  ^venioi^nt  <»I!  lite  atolc  bad 
loaK  been  resumed  (u  KtiKl^ud,  aiul  tu  old  iiiiDlial  srsU-ui  intnahinri 
tlifrrc,  when  civil  \var  l>r»ke  out  betweua  thu  coluuie>  «ixil  the  tnattiA' 
qo^lTf ,  and  the  Indium  wtrtt  iiislifialtfd  by  tktf  molbic*  t»  uv  tk- 
ionialiawk  and  the  scalpiitg.knife  agaiiut  tliu  clilldr«n,  uxini; — Moewi- 
fng  to  )ier  uwn  laiigiutge,  which  bo  ruuvi'd  tb^  intlt^Fnulioo  of  Lanl 
jC)iath))m — "every  means  which  God  Mnd  Nuluri?  but  jiut  iiM»  Ixr 
Duwer,"  to  destroy  or  jubduc  tbem,~-tbcK'  IndiMOii,  trhit  hul  kiJ 
WaKtti  the  Hettlemcnts  uf  tbe  oohmiftls  with  lire,  and  ilrrncJird  ihw  ia 
llliMil,  reraembcred  the  trunty  wtib  the  wax  i^  Ohoa,  akii  kkft  it 
iNVtot'ATE]  They  hiul  no  scruple  to  miiki:  vrar  with  the  ■*1mi 
rohinisb,  fur  they  bad  not  been  licrupultinii  iit  thi-ir  liv>tii>eDt  u(  dm. 
ami  they  hnd  muny  an  old  score  to  cliiiT  wff;  Intt  tbey  biul  idii.^ 
fVtuiid  the  Friends  tbe  same, — tbeir  fricndii  tind  thr  friiiiilii  uf  iteBcr.— 
aud  they  rovereucvd  in  tliem  the  sncretl  priticipira  uF  fiith  mtu  »M»t. 
Month  after  niontb  the  FrieniU  saiv  the  diitlnictiita  uf  tbeir  nei-A- 
Jbiiura'  housea  aiid  lands;  yet  tliey  lived  in  peace  id  tin.'  ■:-■!'■  ■' 
thin  deaolatiou-  Tbey  beard  at  ni^ht  the  shrivks  uf  i1j<  . 
Vbe  red  meu'x  wrath,  and  they  saw  in  tbe  morniiij;  ubt n 
hnil  fCiiobod  [icijihhoiirini^  heartbs,  and  where  the  bbii>d''  _: 
III  'i:  1 1  IF  II  I  ■■  ,  I  lilt  thi-ir  houtieH  remained  untouebt-d.  Kvi-ti  n'.-,- 
iir.  :"«.'  from  tbelr  bidden  laira  in  the  troodn,  and  lifu^ 

■1'  ir  ilimr«,  tit  aif  if  tlmy  lemuoetl  in  full  mlcuKe  «• 

111'  II'  :'.i  :!..  .:'.''  i!iL'n  they  paused  on.  Where  n  hunt^  wiu  mcvk^ 
n-ith  liM-'k  or  boll,  they  knew  tliat.  ausjuciuu  tuul  entered.  Mid  lliQ 
grew  suspicious  too.  But,  through  all  thiit  l)loodj'  and.  ditf(nuHHi 
War,  only  two  Friends  were  killed  by  the  Indian* ;  nod  it  wit»  usdir 
these  drcumstiincea :  A  young  man,  a  tauncr,  hod  gone  fnnn  Mm:  vilhcr 
^vli'ere  he  lived  to  his  tan.yard,  at  lonir  distance,   lluuugb  ftll  llw 

E'eriod  of  outr^e.  He  went  nud  cainc.daily,  iritli'.nit  amy  lum*.  niA 
U,  n^ual  air  of  confidence,  uud  therefore  in  full  security.  Thu  Indian 
from  Thickets  beheld  him,  but  they  never  nudcsteU  bini.  VatiM- 
tiiiiiitcly,  one  diiy  be  went  as  usuul  to  hit  buuoe*»s,  but  carried  a  fim 
on  bis  arm.  He  bad  not  proceeded  far  into  tbe  coiuitrr,  wbeo  n  «u* 
from  tliH  bush  kid  bim  dead.  When  the  IiidiaUH  iiActwnnU  !*■ 
that  he  was  merely  carrying  the  gan  to  klU  birds  tluit  m-tr  injurn , 
iMirn,  '  Foolish  young  man,'  tbey  suid ;  '  we  mw  liim  caning  I 
and  we  inferred  tbat  be  had  changed  bin  prindfdeit.' 

'  Tlie  other  case  was  that  of  a  woman.     Sbc  Iiad  li*-ed  jo  %  r. 

wMeh  had  been  laid  fvaste,  and  most  of  thii  inliubitanu  kiU«d,  Ip  tl* 

'■'"'■""°      Tbe  soldiers,  from  a  fort  not  far  i.ff,  caniv,  luul  t«i«t/i*ly 


:3 


Indlai 


iutreated  ber  to  go  into  the  ftirt,  hefiwe  Jie  eXiK'ni-noed  the  • 
as  ber  ji^gbbours.  Fur  a  long  time  »li«  refiord,  bul  at  Irtiath  It-it 
entered  her  mind,  and  she  went  with  tbem.  In  tliu  fhrt,  !»««*»*■. 
Bhe  bnntme  ivretched.  Slie  ctmeidered  Ibnt  xhe  Iind  ahundinMil  0.1 
vrinojptes  of  ponoe,  by  plitlinjt  herself  nndtT  tiie  pnib-ciinn  nf  a 
She  felt  that  she  bad  eaal  a  slimiler  OQ  tbe  Litbertu  iarNUu  "  * 
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the  Indians^  which  might  bring  most  disastrous  consequences  on  other 
Friends  who  yet  lived  in  the  open  country  on  the  fidth  of  the  Indian 
integrit}'.  She  therefore  determined  to  go  out  again,  and  return  to 
her  o^^^n  house.  She  went  forth,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  first 
thicket  when  she  was  shot  by  the  Indians,  who  now  looked  upon  her 
as  an  enemy,  or  at  least  as  a  spy. 

'  These  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  perfJect  security  of  Friends 
through  all  the  Indian  devastations  in  America ;  for  wherever  there 
were  Friends,  any  tribe  of  Indians  felt  bound  to  recognize  the  sons  of 
Father  Onas :  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  injure  an  unarmed 
man,  who  was  unarmed  because  he  preserved  peace  as  the  command 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  very  treaty 
made  with  Penn  was  shown  by  the  Indians  to  some  British  officers^ 
being  preserved  by  them  with  the  most  sacred  care,  as  a  monument  of 
a  transaction  without  a  |)arallcl,  and  equally  honourable  to  themselves 
iis  to  the  Friends/— pp.  3G2— 364. 

Mr.  Bannister  adduces  several  cases  in  proof  of  the  capacity 
of  barbarians  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  of  its 
tendency  to  promote  their  civilization.  The  following  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ami  Islands,  a  small  group  south-west  of 
New  Guinea,  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  to  the  Geographical 
Society  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Earl. 

^  As  the  Arru  Islands  are  supposed  to  contain  no  spice  trees,  the 
Dutch  have  not  formed  any  establisment*  in  them  ;  and  they  are  con- 
sequently thickly  inhabited  by  an  industrious  population,  chiefly 
agricultural — a  mixture  of  the  New  Guinea  negro  and  the  Arafura, 
or  brown-complexioned,  straight-haired  race.  Tliey  are  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  IMalays  and  Javanese.  They  are  noted  for 
their  honesty,  and  are  not  easily  offended.  The  women  +  are  well 
treated  by  their  husbands.  The  majority  are  pagans,  but  there  are 
many  Christians  and  Mohammedans  among  them:  the  former  probably 
emigrants  from  some  of  the  islands  near  Timor  and  the  Moluccas,  the 
peo])le  of  which  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  partly 
civilized,  by  the  persevering  Dutch  missionaries.  The  Amis  are  the 
entrepot  of  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands ;  and 
rnucli  commercial  intercourse  prevails  with  them,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Chinese  and  native  traders.     Tortoise-shell,  bees-wax,  ambergris. 


for  shii)ping  may  be  procured  in  abundance.     British  manufactures 


•  *  Tbe  Arni  Islands  seem  also  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
.sessions  in  India/ 

f  *  The  most  conimcrci.'il  people  of  the  Arohipelnpro,  tho  inhabitants  of 
Cck'b^'s,  are    remarkable  fur   the   elevated   station   held  among"   them    by 

WOIIICM.' 

X  '  Mihiiory  bark  has  been  brought  to  England,  but  it  was  disregarded.* 
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are  introduced  HaMNig  the  Arruh  and  adjacent  isknds  by  the  Bof^kia^ 
through  the  medium  tif  Macaasar,  and  at  a  profit  not  unoomnionlj  «f 
eight  hundred  per  cent.  Had  the  Britiah  settlement  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Australia^  at  Port  Eariagtou  or  Raffles'  Bay,  for  instance, 
only  distant  250  miles  from  the  Artu  Uanda,  not  been  aboodoned^^ 
it  would,  with  proper  arrangements,  have  ahnily  become  the  em- 
porium  of  this  part  of  the  Archipelago.' — pp.  185,  186. 

The  cases  of  Singapore,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Afnca,  are 
equally  decisive,  and  point  out  the  immense  advantages  which 
may  be  secured  to  the  English  trader,  by  a  prudent  and  just 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  our  government  They  are  thus 
recorded : — 

*  The  example  of  Singapore,  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Earl,  with  a  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  founder.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
proves  what  may  be  done  in  these  seas,  by  '  the  union  of  nadre 
industry  and  British  enterprise.'  The  success  of  Singapore  was  com- 
plete in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  so  long  as  the  sound  principle 
of  Sir  Stamford  prevailed.  His  means  were,  protection  to  the  people, 
free  trade,  economical  government,  absence  of  taxes,  checks  on  the 
government  by  sharing  it  with  the  native  and  white  merchants^ 
encouragement  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  consequent 
public  confidence.  These  principles  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
infringed  by  the  successors  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  and  the  result  has 
unifonnly  shown  the  impolicy  of  the  change.  At  this  moment,  not 
only  is  protection  ill  afforded  to  the  commerce  of  Singapore,  but  the 
measure  wns  contemplated  of  raising  a  duty  on  its  exports  and  im- 
ports. The  fatal  tendency  of  such  a  measure  is  clearly  and  strong 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Earl,  who  declares  that  it  will  drive  the  trade  of 
the  Archipelago  from  that  settlement  into  its  old  channels,  and  perfaapfi 
to  the  neighbouring  Dutch  free  port  of  Rhio. 

'  The  trade  of  Singapore,  which,  in  1819,  was  an  insignificaMt  finking 
village^  and  a  haunt  of  pirates,  in  spite  of  recent  errors  in  policy,  is 
an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  views,  both  for  the  ciriliss- 
•  tion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  for  our  own  profit. 

'  In  two  years  and  a  half  from  its  foundation  as  a  British  settlement 
in  1819,  the  imports  and  exports  were  £1,600,000;  and  after  some 
fluctuations  it  rose  steadily,  in  1836,  to  £2,888,000. 

*  The  same  creation  and  increase  of  trade  have  occurred  in  New 
Zealand.  In  1794,  Governor  King  kidnapped  two  chiefs,  to  teach  ns 
liow  to  work  the  flax ;  in  1814,  the  first  missionary  efforts  were  made 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  now  business  is  done  yearly,  in  the  whole 
country,  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000'. 

*  To  what  extent,  against  all  expectation,  trade  may  be  carried  on 
in  barbarous  countries  has  been  proved  in  South  Africa,  in  regard  Uf 
ivory.  Thirty  years  ago,  Barrow  asserted  that  it  could  not  be  reckoaed 
among  the  valuable  exports  from  the  Cape,  and  he  sets  the  arera^ 
amount  of  it  at  about  twelve  hundred  weight.  Ihiring  twenty  yeaiii 
the  government  verified  his  observation,  not  by  trying  tlie  tvfkd«v  bat 
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by  prohibiting  it.  At  lengthy  the  Africans  were  alloMned  ta  faring 
elephants'  teeth  to  our  frontiers ;  and  ever  since  this  change  of  systeaiy 
the  amount  exported  has  increased  twenty,  thirty,  and  fbrtyJBuid,  with 
only  such  fluctuations  as  impolicy,  in  other  respects^  occasionally  ex« 
poses  the  interior  trade  to/ — pp.  189 — 191. 

The  mention  of  New  Zealand  induces  us  to  express  our  satis- 
faction at  the  favorable  judgment  which  Mr.  Bannister  pronounces 
on  the  plan  now  pending  for  its  colonization.  We  referred  to  this 
subject  at  some  length  in  our  number  for  April  last,  and  avowed 
our  approbation  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  scheme 
was  founded.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find,  that  our  remarks 
and  commendations  have  given  pain  in  some  quarters,  where  we 
should  have  expected  them  to  be  received  with  pleasure.  The 
judgment  we  then  expressed,  however,  is  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent reflection  and  inquiry  :  and  the  objection  which  has  been 
urged  against  it,  is  founded,  we  are  satisfied,  on  a  hurried  and 
short-siglited  view  of  the  case.  The  failure  of  former  experiments 
is  too  hastily  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  present  scheme ;  and  the 
natives  are  consequently  consigned  to  the  multifarious,  but  un- 
recognised agencies  which,  for  some  time  past,  have  been  spread- 
ing crime  and  misery  among  them.  On  a  review  of  the  whole 
question,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  formerly  expressed,  *  that  if 

*  any  thing  can  save  and  elevate  the  New  Zealand  race,  it  will  be 
*the   introduction  among  them  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 

*  under  the  auspices,  and  with  the  guarantees,  of  the  proposed 

*  colony.' 

It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  prohibit  colonization ;  nor  would  it  be 
desirable  to  do  so  were  it  within  our  power.  It  is  taking  place 
daily,  and  in  forms  the  most  undesirable  and  pernicious.  Men  of 
questionable  character,  and  of  sordid  views,  are  advancing  fi'om 
a  thousand  points  on  the  uncultivated  waste.  This  is  a  process 
perpetually  going  on,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  it  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  seas,  a  body  of  sailors,  intermixed  with 
some  convicts,  have  spread  themselves  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to 
Japan ;  and  may  be  every  where  traced  *  in  an  unchecked  career 

*  of  pillage,  and  in  the  diseases  they  impart  to  the  natives.'  Shall, 
then,  this  predatory  and  lawless  system  continue?  Shall  the 
aborigines  be  surrendered  to  the  caprice  and  crimes  of  these 
fearful  intruders,  or  shall  the  intellect  and  moral  principle  of 
British  philanthropists  seek  to  form  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  a  more  enlightened,  humane,  and  Christian-like  system  of 
colonization  than  has  ever  yet  been  acted  on  ?  Such  is  the  course 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  proposed  New  Zealand  colony,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  confidence.     Mr.  Bannister 

*  pronounces  this  plan  to  be  the  *  noblest  ever  conceived  for  white 
'  colonization,'  and  affirms  that  it '  boldly  meets  the  whole  colored 
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'  tjiiestion ;  and,  fftr  the  first  time  in  our  colonial  li  t«tnfy.  pm  a 
^promise  that  the  whole  of  its  difficulty  may  be  boIvih!.''  •  Mocl 
'discussion  alone,' he  adds,  '  will  give  the  subject  the  ilighteo 
'  chance  of  a  satisfactory  examination;  and  if  nl)  nth«r  merit  be 
'  denied  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  to  him  it  is  due  to  my,  that  he  lias  thv 
'  brought  the  rights  and  prospects  of  ^c  free  coloured  race*  bcfwt 
'statesmen  in  a  way  altogether  unprecedentrd.' 

Mr,  Bannisler  is  of  course  a  strenuous  opponent  of  oor  tnw- 
portation  system,  and  maintains  tliat  it  must  be  nb.Uidoncd,  \wiurr 
xny  hope  can  be  entertained  of  benefitting  the  native  tribw,  la 
whose  neighbourhood  our  convict  settlements  are  fomird.  la 
his  remarks  on  ibis  subject  we  perfectly  concur,  and  look  fiirwwl 
to  the  result  of  the  Report  of  the  TrannportaCiou  Cotomitlec  wiii 
considerable  solicitude.  Hitherto  the  sul^cct  has  engaged  ba 
little  attention  ;  the  time,  liowever,  is  clearly  nul  fitr  divUftt, 
when  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  discerning  public  will  be  tud 
tipoT)  it.  It  possesses  no  one  redeeming  feature,  but  ix  the  lelfeb 
expedient  of  short-sighted  politicians,  who  seek  ivlicf  {nn  B 
present  difficulty  at  an  immense  permanent  expending;  in  the 
country,  and,  what  is  far  wotkc,  the  certain  ilemoraliEiition  tnj 
riiin  of  the  aborigines.  This  crime  in  moraU,  and  hlnitder  in 
legislation,  cannot  be  much  longer  maintained.  Let  our  rcadm 
inavk  the  ^ntence  in  th^  following  extract  which  wo  print  '» 
italics. 

'  In  regard  to  New  South  Wnica,  wtrae  diitfloKureH  werv'  tm^  )n 

tJie  Secretiirjr  of  the  Church  BIJMiiMittry  Socii-ty,  Rlr,  Cuotm,  W  I" 

(ithCT*,  tliat  are  likelj  to  do  good  in  ilic  pending  inqulrltm  r«i>reT»tnc 

^t^Bsportation  ;  and  if  that  punUh'iicut  h  to  lie  eantinvM,  it  u-ii'd  (> 

fiercifiii  to  destroii  all  the  natives  til/ uiUitrirV  Masiaejva,  at  a   ...,'.    [ 

■Vie  fo(onj  om-e  coolly  propMfd  for  a  parficwfar  district,  rn.'l-tr'i^i 

~'ut  (hetn  be  exposed  to  the  tmgerij^  death  they  hoip  OHilfr:-.     I'r; 

"fcalf  the  truth  wiw  not  tnid  as  to  New  South  Wnlea.     Jktthury  nr^M- 

'^  cres  have  b«en  probably  more  cotniuon  there  than  «lsL-n' Wro  i  in  IIUI 

"Govi'rnor  Darling  ordered  such  iiiaaccicres — end.  in  ounMHjunux,  iw 

'^Mnck  native  at  leant  was  shot  at  a  stake  iii  cold  bloud.     T)i>  •ttmw<- 

gvnerd*  of  th«  colony  reDionntrated  againrt  iilepd  wdei«  u{  tU«  lunil. 

'  and  ivas  told  that  the  aecrelury  uf  state's  inslructiuaa  ni)liititiM!d  tWn. 

Yet  have  the  pour  uativen  of  New  Iliuuth  Wales  exhibited  uadcBnhlr 

proof  of  capacity  for  civiliialioii ;  and  iliey  wuni  only  hreathtuc.unv 

to  attain  it.     ]n  Van  Diemtui'n  Lund  uiutu-ra  lutvv'been  pa»W  u 

extremities  with  them.     Afti^r  being  liorribiy  pi-rwcutud  by  Uh  a»- 

viets,  ooldieni,  and  settlers,  Uiey  have  hut^u  aacriGcMl  ta  Uin  ttf^^ 

jtheory,  and  slided  in  an  island  uasuited  tu  thitir  lublU.     Tt^tM  ieat- 

nliwnts  reler  to  many  other  tribes,  all  of  wliJcli  proaeat,,  in  wan  wJ^ 
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gloomy  colors^  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  sufferings  which  the  strong 
inHict  on  the  weak,  amply  justifying  the  committee *8  condemnation  ctf 
the  past  system.' — pp.  24ti,  247- 

'  AH  experience  proves  that  the  evils  of  convict  transportation 
exceed  the  amount  of  its  advantages  to  any  class  of  people. 

*  But  the  evils  it  inflicts  upon  the  native  families  and  tribes,  are 
inc()m])arably  greater  than  any  others,  and  utterly  uncompensated  by 
any  advantages  to  such  natives. 

*  Tlie  evidence  before  the  committee  on  this  head  is  frightful,  and 
yet  it  is  short  of  the  truth. 

'  Further  transportation  should  therefore  be  stopped ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing measures  may  render  the  present  white  population  of  New 
South  Wales  less  fatally  dangerous  to  the  aborigines  than  that  of  Van 
Dieman*s  Land  has  proved  to  be  to  those  of  that  island  : 

'(A.)  Missicmary  establishments  should  be  forth\vith  placed  in  the 
interior,  at  the  extremity  of  every  settlement,  in  all  directions  from 
Sydney. 

*  (B.)  The  wives  and  families  of  all  the  political  convicts  should 
be  immediately  sent  out  to  them  at  the  public  expense. 

*  (C.)  The  wives  and  families  of  all  other  convicts  should  be  sent  to 
them  according  as  their  conduct  is  ordinarily  good. 

'  (D.)  In  cases  of  convicts  without  wives,  the  best  means  possible 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  their  marriage. 

'  These  three  measures  are  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
amount  of  the  evil  inflicted  on  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales 
arises  from  the  ine([uality  of  the  sexes,  and  the  absence  of  domestic 
ties/— pp.  296,  297. 

Various  suggestions  are  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Bannister  for  the 
improvement  of  our  colonial  system,  about  a  few  of  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  will  probably  prevail.  The  majority  of  his 
recommendations,  however,  are  obviously  sound,  and  imperatively 
called  for;  and  further  discussion  of  the  general  subject  will  en- 
able us  more  satisfactorily  to  decide  on  such  as  may  at  first  seem 
questionable.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  whole,  he  insists  on  a 
reform  of  the  colonial  office,  and  of  the  privy  council.  Tbe 
necessity  of  amendment  in  the  case  of  the  former,  is  now  too 
evident  to  be  denied.  We  cannot  dwell  on  this  point,  but  must 
close  our  extracts  with  the  following  summary  of  what  is  required 
to  meet  the  righteous  claims  of  this  great  cause. 

*  It  is  thus  seen,  that  our  intercourse  with  colored  tril)e8^  for  the 
most  pjirt,  injured  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  from  those 
tribes  beint^  irrecliiimably  adverse  to  civilization,  it  is  clear  that  where 
justice  has  been  done,  where  protection  has  been  granted,  and  instruc- 
tion provided  for,  their  improvement  has  ever  been  jrropcrtionablt/ 
extensive.  Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced,  both  of  their 
suffering  from  our  injustice,  and  of  their  improvement  when  well 
treated,  but  a  conclusive  case  isfmuid  in  the  Hottentots — a  people  not 
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kng  ago  kk  the  lowest  degr^  of  muiery  and  debmettienV  end  "nt^ 
afxiuiring  property  and  became  civilised,  in  oooseqtienoo  of  thfefr 
enjoying  a  oonsideirable  amount  of  instruction^  protection,  and  jntticei 
{n  no  other  instance^  in  aay  colony,  however,  are  means- in  pragmas  oa 
a  scale  large  enough  lo  promote  effectuaUy  those  great  objecta.  Nar 
in  any  other  instance^  except  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Agsoeiadonf  is 
a  promise  of  such  sufficient  means  held  forth ;  and  the  old  syttem, 
condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  is  still  faitally  strug- 
gling for  prolonged  existence.  The  causes  of  both  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  suffering,  and  of  the  slow  progress  of  improvement  among 
Imrbarous  tribes  when  in  communication  with  white  people,  depend, 
beyond  all  comparison,  more  upon  that  system  than  upon  the  intrinsic 
diihculties  of  their  position,  or  upon  their  natural  character.  Its 
principal  features  may  be  summarily  deacribed  to  be,  a  proud  and 
ignorant  disregard  to  the  rights  of  the  natives,  and  a  mean  desire  to 
possess  their  lands  and  property,  and  to  control  their  persons.  Inde- 
pendently  of  these  feelings  towards  them,  the  existing  system  is  also 
adverse  to  good  government,  which  is  the  real  means  of  insuring  their 
civilization  ;  and  the  bureaucracy  which  has  so  long  prevailed  abbors 
the  good  government  of  the  colored  people,  chiefly  because  success  Jh 
respect  of  them  would  render  corrupt  and  despotic  principles  indi 
fensible  in  regard  to  white  colonists. 

'  In  order  effectually  to  reform  this  condemned  system,  it  would  be 
enough  to  adopt  in  future  a  series  of  measures  the  Terj  reverse  of 
those  hitherto  generally  supported.  Publicity,  instead  of  secrecy;  the 
prudent  encouragement,  instead  of  the  discouragement  of  miasionariei^it 
the  independence  of  ecclesiastics,  instead  of  their  dependence  on  the 
state ;  friendly  intercourse,  instead  of  separation  between  us  and  the 
tribes ;  courtesy,  instead  of  in^lence  towards  them ;  knowledge, 
instead  of  ignorance  of  them  ;  good  faith,  instead  of  fraud  in  4iur 
dealings  ;  in  one  word,  justice  with  its  special  guarantees,  instead  of 
injustice  in  its  multitudinous  forms  and  fetal  effects.  Above  all,  the 
British  public  must  be  made  acquainted  with  a  subject  so  intimately 
connected  with  its  honor  and  interests.' — pp.  268 — 270. 

We  have  been  the  more  free  in  our  extracts  from  these  volumes 
from  the  intense  interest  we  feel  in  the  subject  to  which  they 
relate.  AiFecting  intimately  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
all  the  tribes  who  are  located  near  our  colonial  settlements,  it 
prefers  claims  to  the  considerate  attention  of  philanthropists  and 
Christians,  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  other  theme.  Our  recent 
triumph  in  the  case  of  slavery,  instead  of  inviting  us  to  repose, 
has  opened  up  other  and  more  extensive  fields  of  labor.  It  has 
brought  us  into  contact,  immediate  and  pressing  contact,  with  the 
whole  colored  question.  Its  ramifications  are  as  extensive  as  the 
dependencies  of  our  empire,  and  its  claims  are  too  urgent  to  be 
honestly  neglected.  In  the  present  article,  we  have  sought 
chiefly  to  stimulate  inquiry :  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  from 
time  to  time,  and  present  its  details  in  a  more  complete  fonni 
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In  the  meantime,  let  our  readers  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  let  its  publications  be  circu- 
lated and  read^et  its  funds  be  «o  replenished,  that  lecturers  nftT 
be  employed  throughout  the  country^^^let  public  meetings  be  heli 
where  its  righteous  objects  may  be  commended  to  the  legislature 
^^— and  let  the  voice  of  prayer,  of  solemn,  earnest,  and  believing 
intercession,  be  addressed  to  the  Father  of  mercies  on  its  behalf 
These  are  the  weapons  by  which  the  slave  has  been  emancipated, 
and  they  will  prove  equally  efficacious  in  the  case  of  the  Abori- 
gines. 


Art.  V.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  with  a  Preface 
en  the  OHgin  and  Connexion  of  the  Germanic  2'ongues — a  Map  of 
languages — and  the  Essentials  of  Anglo- Saxon  Grammar.      By  the 

.   Rev.  J.  jBosworth,  LL.D.,  royal  8vo.     London :  1838. 

Xj^E  W  literary  wants  have  of  late  been  more  inconveniently  felt 
-*^  than  those  connected  with  the  impossibility  of  procuring  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  at  once  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  of 
reasonable  cost  The  older  publications  have  long  been  out  of 
the  market,  and  independently  of  their  rare  occurrence,  their 
defects  are  such  as  to  make  them  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
requisition  of  scholarship  in  the  present  day.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  the  recent  state  of  things  among  us,  in  this 
respect,  by  a  brief  critical  history  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Lexico- 
gmphy,  • 

The  first  published  dictionary,  was  that  of  Somner.  This 
learned  and  laborious  antiquary  was  born  at  Canterbury,  in  1606: 
he  died,  in  1669.  His  oiBcial  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  our 
national  antiquities,  more  especially  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period ;  and  from  tlie  steady  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  neither 
tlie  loss  of  office  nor  the  privation  of  liberty,  availed  to  turn  him 
aside.  He  printed  various  works,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is 
the  '  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,'  concerning  which  we  learn  from 
Uishop  JNicholson,  (Hist.  Lib.)  that  it  *was  published  at  the 
'  earnest  rcquestand  charges  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  this 
kingdom  : ' — it  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  great  merit,  considering 
the  statt;  of  Saxon  learning  at  that  time.  Few  books  in  that 
dialect  had  then  been  passed  through  the  press,  and  he  could  have  had 
but  limited  access  to  MSS.,  yet  of  these  slender  materials  he 
appears  to  have  made  diligent  use.  He  gives  the  original  words 
in  their  order ;  with  explanations  in  Latin  and  English,  occasion- 
ally inserting  short  examples^  and  in  a  few  instances  entering  into 
some   little  discussion,  or  citing  charters  and  other  illustrative 
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documents*  The  defects  of  this  dictionary  are  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  vocabuUiry  is  very  inccmiplete ;  and 
grammatical  information  is  ahnost  entirely  deficient  He  doe^ 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  his  pre&ce,  set  down  a  few  elementary  rules 
of  little  value,  concluding^  with  ^reUgua  docebUfacilis  obaerratio; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Dictionary,  there  is  a  ^  ZtOtm  Graimnar,' 
composed  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  celebrated  .£Unc.  TJbis,  iiow- 
ever  useful  to  ^Ifric's  An^lo- Saxon  pupils  in  acquiring  the  Latin 
lansuaee,  would  afford  litue  help  to  any  one  in  the  atudy  of  the 
native  dialect,  though  Somner,  judging  from  his  pre&ce,  seems  ti 
have  thought  otherwise.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  lose  sight  sf 
the  fact,  that  in  his  time  students  might  have  been  glad  ofeven 
such  a  succedaneum  as  this,  since  the  first  available  grammar  wm 
Hickes's  4to.  of  1689. 

The  next  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary,  in  point  of  time,  was  that 
of  Benson.  The  nature  of  this  work  is  explained  in  the  aQthor'i 
preface.  He  states,  that  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  imA 
filled  the  margin  of  his  Somner  with  several  thousands  of  wordi 
omitted ;  and  that  as  ^  Somner's  Dictionary '  had,  even  then,  be* 
come  scarce,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  publish  a  ^  Vocabulary,' 
containing  edl  the  words  ox  the  original,  with  large  additions,  in  a 
compact  and  neat  form.  The  volume  contains  Httle  more  than  a 
mere  list  of  words  with,  in  general,  a  single  Latin  interpretBtioD 
to  each.  Small  attention  is  paid  to  grammar;  and  taken  only  as 
a  vocabulary,  the  work  is  far  from  complete. 

The  volumes  of  Somner  and  Benson  were  the  only  aids  of  thk 
kind,  to  which  the  few  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  conM  ]mf% 
recourse,  down  to  the  year  1772,  wben  the  Saxon  and  th« 
Gothic  Dictionary  of  Lye  made  its  appearance.  This  work,  iir 
a  great  measure,  superseded  the  former.  It  fills,  iacludiag  an  * 
apparatus  of  fragments  from  '  Ulphilas '  and  certain  ^  t^useuk 
^  Anglo-Saa^onica^  two  large  volumes,  in  folio.  After  carrybfr 
several  sheets  through  the  press  (to  the  end  of  letter  D  vol.  i.) 
Lye,  the  original  author,  died,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  was 
supervised  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  from  whom  it  received 
extensive  additions.  The  explanations  are  given  in  Latin,  aiMi 
where  a  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  the  different  gradationf 
of  meaning  are  exhibited.  In  the  more  important  instances, 
examples  are  liberally  cited,  and  their  value  is  enhanced  by  tmns* 
lations  and  accurate  references.  The  connexion  between  the 
Saxon  and  the  modern  English,  is  largely  illustrated.  With  all 
its  genuine  and  exhausting  labour,  this  work  has,  however,  been 
of  late  treated  witli  an  overwrought  severity  somewhat  too  charac- 
terLitic  of  Anglo-Saxon  criticism  in  the  present  day. 

The  imperfections  real  or  alleged,  of  this  dictionary  are  mainly 
the  following.  Firstly,  a  considerable  number  of  words,  chiefly 
poetical,  and  particularly  mariy,  occurring  in  *  Beowulf'  arc  not 
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found  in  it.   Secondly,  the  words  are  collected  from  heterogeneous 
sources. — This   objection,  though    insisted   on   by  an  eminent 
Saxonisf,  seems  hardly  tenable.   It  is  well-known,  that  the  dialects 
of  the  different  Ancient  Saxon  kingdoms,  those,  especially,  of 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island,  greatly  varied,  and, 
also,  tliat  they  all  underwent  gradual  alterations  till  they  finally 
merged  in  modem  English.     If,  then,  we  are  to  have  a  diction- 
ary really  and  comprehensively  useful  to  Anglo-Saxon  students, 
it  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  heterogeneous  sources.  Thirdly, 
the  same  word  occurs  under  different  forms;  many  words  are  in- 
correctly spelt;   oblique  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  nomin- 
atives, &c     This  censure  has  a  better  foundation  than  the  pre- 
ceding, yet  it  may,  in  some  degree,  admit  of  the  same  extenuation. 
Fourthly,   grammar   is   not  sufficiently  attended  to;    genders, 
declensions,  and  conjugations,  are  not  properly  nor  sufficiently 
designated. — This  charge  must  in  fainiess  be  admitted :  though 
Manning  has  prefixed  a  short  and  rather  business-like  grammar, 
there  is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  grammatical  elucidation  in  the 
body  of  the  work.     After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
*  Lye's  Dictionary  '  is  an  honest  book,  and  even  his  detractors  seem 
to  have  found  it  a  useful  one.     The  Author,  by  the  minuteness 
of  his  references  and  the  copiousness  of  his  citations,  has  supplied 
to  a  great  extent  the  means  of  correcting  his  own  mistakes.     Such 
as  it  is,  it  has  been,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  beyond  comparison 
the  best  vocabulary  available  to  students ;  and  if  the  volume  now 
in  our  liand  had  been  nothing  more  than  an  improved  edition,  it 
ivould  have   been  welcomed  as    a    valuable    acquisition.     We 
are  grateful  to  Dr.  Bosworth  that  he  rejected  the  easier  alterna- 
tive ;  and  that  he  has,  from  his  own  rich  stores,  added  to  those 
nrhich  have  been  accumulating  from  the  labours  of  eminent  men 
during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  given  to  the  world  a  work 
to  a  great  extent  original,  and  in  all  respects  fairly  representing 
the  advanced  state  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology. 

This  publication  has  relieved  us  from  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
feeling.  In  proportion  to  our  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work,  has  been  our  fear  that  some  inferior  workman,  some  mere 
"on  of  labor  or  superficial  waiter  on  the  book-market,  might  snatch 
at  the  opportunity,  and  put  forward  some  hasty  compilation  or 
crude  congestion,  which,  while  it  apparently  supplied  a  pressing 
'  demand,  would  baffle  the  learner  and  annoy  the  critic.  There 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  not  a  few  branches  of  literature  which 
lie,  from  this  very  cause,  in  neglect  and  obscurity,  and  we  were 
not  without  apprehensions  of  a  similar  meddling  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  The  same  impertinence  that  comes  forward 
with  a  bad  gnimmar,  is  not  unlikely  to  favor  us  with  a  bad  dic- 
tionary, and  we  owe  thanks  to  men  of  high  scholarship  when  they 
prevent  this  injurious  preoccupation,  by  forestalling  the  dealer  in 
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contraband  wares.  Dr.  Boftworth  hod  long  since  made  prorf  of 
thorough  competence  to  his  present  task  bv  bis  two  gniiniinn»rf 
which  tlic  larger  is  rich  almost  to  excess  in  philological  illustfr 
tion,  and  the  lesser  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  mot 
fastidious  critic  of  our  time.  These  publications,  and  the  eil» 
sive  research  of  which  they  were  evidently  the  result^  bad  dfanlJ 
fi^eneral  attention  to  the  same  quarter  as  that  from  which  miH 
be  expected  the  long  awaited  boon  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Diotioisijb 
and  we  infer  from  Dr.  Bosworth's  own  expressions^  that  he  U 
been  for  many  years  occupied  in  preparation.  Such  an  intinii 
tion  was  indeed  quite  unnecessary,  for  independently  of  wj 
verbal  pledge,  we  should  have  sure  CTound  of  confidence,  insa 
knowledge  of  the  man,  his  philological  and  critical  ability,  Ui 
unshrinking  industry,  his  honest  and  disinterested  purpose^  llrt 
nothing  would  be  spared  to  secure  completeness  ana  oorredHB 
Nor  has  he  failed  m  execution ;  tliese  great  objects  have  Im 
fiedrly  attained  in  tlie  volume  which  now  lies  open  before  in^  ■■ 
which  will  be  the  companion  of  our  studies  so  long  as  the  te 
guage  which  it  illustrates  may  give  occupation  to  the  'foilh^^ 
and  the  lialting  memory.  He  has  availedi  himself,  not  only  of  i^ 
compilations  of  Somner,  Benson,  and  Lye,  but  of  the  aiuninUi 
materials  placed  within  his  reach  l^y  the  GlosBaries  te  Jkk 
Apollonius  and  Analecta  of  Thorpe,  and  the  Beowulf  of  Kesafala 
He  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  wide  field  of  phikik)giei|.h^ 
struction  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  skilfully  broken  up% 
continental  scholars,  and  especially  by  those  of  Germanr;  wakik 
has  not  been  induced  by  these  higher  and  more  exteanire  iafiii- 
ries,  to  overlook  those  minor  circumstances  of  illnstxadon'  ifld 
arrangement  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  usefolnea  -d 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  composition.  -   •     ':*'> 

We  feel  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  voIubm:  •  llii 
mere  exhibition  of  specimens  would  be  altogetlier  unsatisfiicisrjv 
and  we  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  handle  a  dictionary  in  the  vsr 
of  analysis.  Gratifying  as  it  might  be  to  our  own  partiaKtkti  jf 
we  could  enter  largely  on  the  discussions  connected  withmsdb 
ject  so  interesting,  and  for  which  we  have  materials  so  rich  aalUi 
ample  Thesaurus,  we  must  abstain  from  a  course  that  wsaU 
occupy  much  more  space  than  our  limits  permit  us  to  assign  is 
dissertations  of  this  kind.  It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  phcc 
before  our  readers  a  brief  critical  view  of  the  contents  of  a  woA 
which  supersedes  uU  others  of  the  kind,  and  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  speedily  superseded. 

The  ])rologonienary  matter  is  highly  valuable,  and  must  have 
cost  ii^rt^at  ])ains  before  it  could  be  reduced  to  its  actual  stale  cf 
close  yot  clt'ar  eoniprossion.  The  filiation  of  languages  is  exem- 
pliiied  in  various  forms  of  agreement  and  transition,  and  copioai 
references  are  given  to  works  of  authority,  where  m 
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plete  exposition  seemed  desirable.  All  tliis  is  skilfully  conductedi 
and  with  entire  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  must,  however,  con- 
fess that  very  much  of  what  is  conventioually  held  to  be  decisive 
in  these  inquiries,  is  to  us  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The 
recognised  code  of  criticism,  in  its  application  to  the  theory  of 
language,  too  frequently  lets  in  a  sort  of  evidence,  convenient 
enough,  and  exhibiting  a  specious  aspect  of  direct  and  definite 
illustration,  but  deficient  in  that  large  induction  and  in  those 
broad  and  comprehensive  views  which  are  our  only  safe  guides  in 
the  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  the  acci- 
dental. We  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
some  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  with  special 
reference  to  Dr.  Prichard's  volume  on  the  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
nations.  After  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  Dr.  Bosworth  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  in  an  arrangement  remarkable  for  dis- 
tinctness and  for  the  clear  uninvolved  style  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. In  fact,  the  entire  Preface  may  be  taken  as  a  collection 
of  important  dissertations  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  con- 
nected with  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  philology.  A  sort  of 
Appendix  contains  an  exceedingly  useful  *  outline  '  of  the  gram- 
matical systems  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  with  *The  Essentials  of 

•  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,'  by  Dr.  Bosworth  himself,  a  brief  but 
admirably  compacted  treatise,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
made  accessible  in  a  detached  form. 

The  Dictionary  itself  is  so  managed  as  to  economise  space 
tvithout  injury  either  to  fulness  or  clearness.  Synonyms,  deriva- 
tions, significations,  are  all  given  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the 
citation  of  passages  is  unexceptionable  both  for  extent  and  for 
illiistration.  One  most  important  particular,  too  often  neglected, 
is  here  uniformly  kept  in  view :  in  Dr.  Bosworth's  own  words, 

*  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  and  express  the  precise 
f  grammatical  inflections:'  complete  Indexes,  Latin  and  iiiglish, 
follow  the  dictionary,  and  an  extensive  Supplement  corrects  and 
eompletes  the  Work.  *  A  Map  of  European  Languages,'  neatly 
executed  and  coloured,  accompanies  the  Introduction. 
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Art.  VI.  1.  Funeral  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Suspkens  M*All,  LL.D.,  of  Mauchesler,  S^c.^c, 
London :    1838.     Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Messenger  of  God  a  burning  find  a  shining  light:  a  Sermm 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Steithens  M'AU,  LL.D..  preached 
in  York  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  August  \2th,  1838.  By  Jobk 
BiRT.     London :    Wightman. 

3.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stepktm 
M'AIU  LL.D,  preached  in  Roe  Street  Chapel,  Macelesjield,  « 
Sabbath  eveningy  August  12M,  1838.  By  O.  Barrow  Kid0. 
Published  by  request.     London :   T.  Ward  and  Co. 

4.  Sheffield  Independent,  for  August  4th — article,  '  ike  late  Rev.  Dr. 
M'All,  of  Manchester.* 

THOUGH  our  Journal  is  not  designed  to  be  a  chronicle  of 
passing  events,  it  is  fitting  that  its  pages  should  contain  some 
record  of  that  profound  regret  with  wliicn  we,  in  common  with 
the  Christian  public  at  lar^e,  have  regarded  the  decease  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minister  of  Christ  to  whom  the  above  publications 
relate :  nor  could  our  readers  forgive  us  were  we  to  pass  without 
notice   the  interesting  details  of  personal  history  and  character 
with  which  these  publications  present  us.     They  are  the  eloquent 
tributes  of  an  affectionate  and  deeply  sorrowing  friendship.   With, 
the  exception  of  the  last,  they  are  ministerial  addresses,  and  in  that 
character  enforce,  with  a  commendably  solicitous  fidelity,  the 
great  evangelical  lessons  taught  by  this  affecting  bereavement 
We  have  sought  to  read  them,  not  as  critics,  but  with  the  sympa- 
thies due  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
memory  of  departed  worth  and  greatness.     All  we  can  desire  is 
that   they  may,   from    the  press,  attain  the  ends  at  which  the 
preachers  aimed— ends  above   all   price — to  lead  the  living  to 
a  profitable  consideration  of  their  journey  to  the  tomb — to  impress 
hearers  of  the  Gospel,  and  ministers  too,  with  thoughts  of  their 
critical  responsibilites — to  show  the  power  of  evaDgeiical  faith  to. 
produce  the  highest  style  of  man,  and  its  blessed  efficacy  in  mak- 
ing death  triumphant. 

The  ^  Funeral  Services,'  consist  of  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr« 
Ra£Be8,  an  address  on  the  day  of  interment  by  the  Rev.  Joha 
Ely,  and  an  oration  at  the  grave  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James.  The 
discourse  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  outline  of  the  principil 
events  in  Dr.  M^^U's  life,  and  an  account  of  its  closing  seene. 
We  select  from  it  some  particulars  relating  to  both,  and  shrfl 
be  directed  in  our  extracts  chiefly  by  a  preference  for  such  inci- 
dents as  have  been  less  amply  referred  to  in  those  reports  of 
tlxe  discourse  which  appeared  immediately  after  its  delivery  in 
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some  public  prints  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  the  bands  of  most  of 

dur  readers.  .1-,.       ■  '      ■  .n.. 

Dr.  M'AU  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Awnut  4tli,  1798,  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rer.  Bobflrt  M'AU,  ■tormerlf  a  ramutfer 
in  tlie  Countess  of  Huntingdoa's  connexioi^  vhostjU.flumves.. 
Ifor  his  mother  long  since  deoeased,  vho  appears  to  iiBV«'  been 
(Kie  of  the  most  excellent  of  her  sex,  be'chenshed  an  ardent  filial 
affection  and  die  deepest  veneration. '  He  received  his  early  «dti- 
^tion  at  the  schools  of  Gloucester)  Penzance,  Falmputo,  fmd, 
Qfdruth,  in  succession ;  exhibiting  at  all  of  them  indicatioD^iof 
ni[)eriDr  genius,  in  bis  ardent  thust  for  knowledge,  his  SRsat 
facility  in  its  acquisition,  and  bis  superiority  to  bis  daW'&Ug^i^ 
*  His  earliest  years,'  we  are  told,  *  were  marked  by  a  strong  r^- 
*'sious  bias,  whiiili    wna  niHniff^fitpd    alike    in  bui  mvn    namodal 


*'e^ous  bias,  which   was  manifested   alike   in  his  own  peis 
«EaV         '         •  ■        '        ^• 


fiabits  and  in  his  choice  of  associates,  while  bis  thoughts  and  inoS- 
•^lions  were  evidently  directed  towards  the  Clirisltan  miuistrn^ 
*and  bis  studies,  so  far  as  they  were  under  \ns  own  guidaucej 
•iad  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  this  o!*ject,'  At  the  age^ 
of  fifteen  be  was  united  in  communion  to  bis  fatner's  cliurch,  andtij 
after  a  short  period  of  farther  preparatory  study,  in  1S08  b^, 
eptered  the  Hoxton  Academy.  Wilii  an  education  farther  ad-^ 
vanced  than  tliat  of  most  of  bis  associates,  and  a  character  houoi:^ , 
ably  ingenuous  but  as  yet  immature,  beaoon  found  himself  in  cirT,^ 
rapistances  which  induced  him  to  retire  from  that  institution.,  ^ 
T^e  following  year  was  spent  partly  with  Ids  friends  in  CornwaUf, 
md  partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  society  of  the. ^ 
Rfv.  Dr.  Collyer,  '  from  whom  he  received  almost  botiiidless  kind- 
'  hess  and  hospitality,  and  with  whom  be  formed  a  lasting  audy 
sincere  attachment."  ,;■ 

*  At  this  periml  an  incident  occurred  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  mea-< , 
u>ii,  because  it  marks  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  and  the  extent  of  hig 
gJTonnalidn,  and  the  estimation  in  which,  on  these  accounts,  even  si 
^at  early  age,  he  was  held  by  une  well  qualified  to  form  an  acciiratto  , 
Btimate  of  both.  Calling  one  afternoon  on  Dr.  Olintbus  Gregory',  if 
Woolwich,  intending  to  stay  a  short  time  and  return,  the  Doctor 'Bbtf-'' 
trained  him  to  remain,  saying,  that  he  expected  some  yoraig  ttienj 
;udenta  in  the  military  college,  to  tea,  who  were  under  the  influeftee  WP' 
■Rdel  principles,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  one  with  whom  he  was  more 
BBiroiis  they  should  converse  upon  the  points  at  issue,  than  Ids  1 
[nithful  visitor.  With  his  characteric  modesty,  he  shrunk  fnxa  the' 
toposed  interview,  and  would  fain  have  retired.  Dr.  Gregoir,  how-' 
iF«r,  would  take  no  denial,  and  be  at  lengdi  consented  to  remuDj  but . 
I(ly  ao  far  to  take  part  in  the  conversation  a»  that,  in  the  event  of  Dtfv 
\xeeftTy  uniitting  any  thing  that  m^ht  teem  to  bim  to  be  materia^;  he 
Oiilid  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficimcy,.  ,<  The  exp^cl|edl,gunts 
xived — the  subject  of  Chngtianity,  was  i^tTjj^uee^rrits  xonng  *P<"^ 
[gt  was  induced  to  speak — and,  having  once  t>^an,  he  pourecl  ibrtii 
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such  a  strain  of  eloquent  and  irresistible  argumentation^  that  the  odd. 
yersion  of  at  least  two  of  the  party  was  the  happy  result.' — pp.  28,  29. 

He  shortly  afterwards  repsdred  to  the  University  of  Edinbui^, 
at  which  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  late  distinguished  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  a  circumstance  which  probably  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  development  of  his  intellectual  character. 
Through  him  he  was  introduced  to  the  best  literary  society  of  Ae 
Scottish  metropolis.  The  studies  which  he  then  prosecuted  were 
chiefly  those  of  medicine ;  but  his  bias  to  the  ministry  finally  pre- 
vailed; doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  growing  control  of 
religious  feeling  and  principle  over  his  mind.  '  The  workings  of 
*his  mind,'  observes  Dr.  Raffles,  *  appear  to  have  been  exceed- 

*  ingly  deep  and  powerful  during  his  stay  in  that  university,  hut 

*  happily  tne  result  was  a  conviction,*  more  firmly  rooted  m  Ws 
^  heart,  and  more  practically  influential  in  his  character,  of  the 

*  eternal  truth  and  infinite  excellence  of  the  Christian  system— 
^  not  merely  of  its  historical  facts  but  of  its  essential  principles  and 
^  distinguisning  doctrines :  so  that  his  mind  became  completely  iin- 
^  bued  with  its  spirit,  and  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  its  sublime 
^and  momentous  realities.' 

We  must  find  space  for  another  incident  which  occurred  at  this 
time,  similarly  characteristic  with  that  in  the  preceding  extract  of 
,  his  mental  habits  and  principles,  and  his  early  power  in  extempo- 
raneous discourse. 

'  Shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  University,  he  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  a  debating  society,  established  amongst  the  young  men  of 
the  medical  class,  when  one  or  more  of  the  members  took  occasicoi  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  Christianity,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  it  ivith  contempt,  and  giving  expression  to  their  own  infidel 
opinions.  Immediately,  on  the  debate  taking  this  turn  he  as&anied 
such  an  attitude  of  fixed  attention,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
so  intensely  interesting,  that  a  very  clever  man  who  wa»  present  was 
induced  to  make  a  sketch  of  him  on  the  back  of  a  card,  which  is 
esteemed  by  some  the  best  likeness  of  him  ever  taken ;  and  so  sooa  as 
these  sceptics  had  finished  their  virulent  and  unprovoked  attack  on  that 
which  it  was  but  too  evident  they  little  imderstood,  he  rose,  and,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  replied  in  a  manner  so  striking,  anSwith 
arguments  so  forcible,  that  all  were  filled  with  admiration,  while  a  deqi 
and  permiment  impression  was  produced  upon  the  minds  of  several  of 
his  auditors.  In  the  case  of  one,  especially,  his  reasonings  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  repeated  subsequent  interviews,  eagerly  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  the  subject,  were  so  signally  o\^Tied  and  blessed  br 
Gocl,  that  they  issued,  not  only  in  a  lasting  friendship,  but  in  bis 
decided  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ.' — pp.  31,  32. 

lie  finally  determined  on   devoting  himself  to  the  ministry, 
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though  liis  desire  was  for  some  time  repressed  by  deep  convic- 
tions of  personal  uii worthiness  and  of  Ae  awful  responsibilities  of 
the  sacred  office ;  and  he  preferred  that  work  among*  the  Dis- 
.  centers,  notwithstanding,  we  are  informed,    the  earnest  entreaties 
^fif  some  of  his  friends  rather  to  enter  the  Established  Church,  and 
. .  J  tlip  flattering  prospects  held  out  to  him  in  that  direction.     After 
,  ^  short  interval,  during  which  he  preached  in  various  places,  he 
.    accepted  an  invitation  to  minister  to  a  congregation  in  Maccles- 
. , ,  fi^ld  that  had  been  formed  in  connexion  with  a  large  Sunday- 
School.     In  the  chapel  in  which  that  congregation  first  met,  he 
J. .  continued  to  preach  for  eight  years,  when  a  new  and  more  com- 
modious building  was  rendered  necessary  by  his  growing  celebrity 
and  usefulness.     His  subsequent  removal  to  Manchester  is  known 
to  all ;  and  from  that  period  the  course  of  his  ministrations  was 
,   under  the  continual  observation  of  the  religious  public. 

Our    limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dweU   upon    the  mournful 
but   edifying   details  furnished   in    the    funeral  sermon  of  Dr. 
^    M'Airs  liist  hours.     His  ministry  in  Manchester  was  only  of 
J .  eleven  years'  duration.     Exhausted  by  labours  which  he  could 
not  forego  even  while  made  too  sensibly  aware  of  their  effects  upon 
his  frame,  and  by  anxieties  which  his  susceptible  mind  felt  with  a 
.  more  than  ordinary  intenseness,  he  became  the  subject  of  succes- 
^  ^  sive  attacks  of  severe  bodily  disorder,  and  finally  sunk  beyond 
^    the  power  of  restoration.     The  whole  circumstances  of  the  closing 
scene  present  a  beautiful  and  afi^ecting   consummation  of  a  life 
wliich  was  passed  under  the  view  of  many  observers,  to  whom  it 
.    powerfully  asserted  the   divine   excellence   of  the   doctrines   he 
, ,  preached.     We   are  particularly  impressed   with  the   calm,  un- 
:    wavering"   reliance   of  his  faith  on  evangelical   truths.     If  ever 
a  mind  was  fitted  by  its  structure  to  detect  reasons  for  distrust, 
.    that  mind  was  Dr.  M'AlPs ;    and  no  one  could  enter  much  into 
conversiition  with  him,  or  hear  many  of  his  discourses,  without 
beinjr  aware  how  thoroughly  he  had  been  exercised  in  the  whole 
field  of  scepticjil  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evi- 
dences. But  now  he  declared  that  the  principles  and  views  of  divine 
truth    which   he    had   long  preached,  *  appeared  to  him,  in  this 
'  season    of  suffering,  in  a   stronger   lignt   of  demonstration,   if 

*  possibh*,  than  ever,  nor  had  he  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  his  per- 

*  sonal  interest  in  the  great  salvation.'  Having,  on  one  occasion, 
warm!)'  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  medical  attendants,  he  then, 
as  we  are  informed, 

*  In  the  moat  solemn  and  impassioned  manner  declared,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  them  all — '  I  am  a  great  sinner — I  have  been  a  great  sinner ; 
but  my  trust  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  what  he  has  done  and  suffered 
for  sinners — u])on  this,  and  this  only,  as  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  I 
can  conridently  rely,   now  that  I  am  sinking  into  eternity.'     He  then, 
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with  great  earnestness  of  manner^  requested  one  of  b»  medical 
to  look  into  his  eye^  and  tell  him  if  be  appeared  like  <Mie  who  under, 
stood  that  about  which  he  spoke,  assuring  him  *  I  am  no  fanatic— -ii» 
enthusiast.  No ;  I  have  been  too  much  of  the  specnlatist  in  my  tine.' 
And,  turning  to  another  of  the  medical  gentleman,  li«  added,  *  Ym 
know,  Sir,  that  these  are  no  new  sentiments  with  me,  and  tx>  you  I 
must  look  to  apol(^ze  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  great  liberty  I  hau 
1  have  taken,  m  Udking  to  them  in  such  a  strain/ 

The  mediod  gentlemen  baring  retired,  he  expressed  to  his  attendia^ 
friend  his  fear  lest  they  should,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  he  wk 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  when  he  addressed  them,  sad 
appeared  anxious  that  no  such  erroneous  impression  should  be  entar. 
tained.* — p.  47- 


We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Discourse  for  a  touching  recital  of 
various  domestic  incidents  relating  to  the  same  season.  It  vas 
next  to  impossible*  at  any  time  to  record  with  accuracy  die 
memorabilia  of  Dr.  M^All's  conversation,  so  great  was  the  och 
piousness  and  the  refined  elegance  of  bis  expression  on  every  in- 
teresting' topic  ;  but  sufficient  of  his  last  words  has  been  preserred 
to  set  before  us  a  Christian,  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  sun- 
ply  reposing  in  death  on  the  common  foundation  of  all  the  faithful, 
and  shedding  around  him  in  his  departure  the  hallowed  light  of 
heaven  dawning  upon  his  soul.  Another  of  the  precious  legacies 
bequeathed  by  the  triumphant  to  the  militant  ciiurch. 

in  the  descriptive  sketches  of  Dr.  M' All's  endowments  and 
character  contained  in  the  several  publications  before  us,  many 
glowing  and  animated  passages  occur,  worthy  of  the  eloquence  of 
their  Autliors.  We  have  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  make  such  a 
series  of  selections  from  them,  as  should  give,  within  the  limits 
that  can  be  assigned  in  the  present  number,  a  connected  descrip- 
tion of  this  eminent  minister.  Each  separate  delineation  has  the 
uniqueness  of  a  portrait,  and  would  require  to  be  given  entu-e. 
We  are  induced  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  outline  fumislied 
in  the  Sheffield  paper,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
John  ITiorpe,  of  that  town,  to  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
our  pages.  Its  elegance  and  graphic  force  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  reader,  and  its  accuracy  will  be  attested  by  all  who  knew 
its  subject. 

•  To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Dr.  M'All,  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
counter him  in  one  of  his  happier  moods,  when  unexpectedly  called  on 
to  perform  any  public  duty,  or  when  unusually  excited  in  oonversatitm. 
He  generally  rose  to  speak  with  manifest  reluctance,  but  when  he  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  commence,  the  flow  of  his  eloquence  %vas  unre- 
mitting, and  at  times  suggested  the  idea  of  perpetual  streams  of  bur- 
nished silver  or  gold,  or  precious  jewels  on  which  the  brightest  lights 
of  heaven  were  shedding  their  radiance.  It  mattered  not  on  tliese 
occasions,  what  was  the  subject  under  discussion.     He  saw  it  in  all  its 
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relations,  with  the  glance  of  a  seemingly  intuitive  philoaopky*  His 
sources  of  illustration  evinced  no  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  ceased  their 
supply  only  in  obedience  to  the  regal  mind,  which  dismissed  their  mi- 
niiitry.  His  argumentation  was  close  and  convincing ;  his  wit  ready* 
gracefully  playful,  and  always  classically  pure.  His  denunciations 
fell,  like  the  keen  lightnings  of  heaven,  on  some  aggravated  impiety. 
Tvhich  had  passed  the  last  limits  of  forbearance,  while  his  pathos  exhi«^ 
bited  a  sweet,  yet  sublime  tenderness,  which  subdued  all  hearts,  and. 
none  more  promptly  than  his  own.  Within  the  limits  of  a  single 
speech,  all  the  various  styles  of  eloquence  to  which  allusion  has  b^h 
made  were  presented,  and  the  auditor  was  left  at  a  loss  to  decide  in. 
which  department  the  orator  chiefly  excelled. 

^  In  person,  Dr.  M^All  was  singularly  elegant,  and  all  his  movements 
were  graceful.  His  head  was  finely  formed,  his  countenance  was  full 
of  expression,  and  appeared  to  the  fancy  as  if  it  had  been  moulded  by 
the  Grecian  chisel.  His  eye  was  quick  and  piercing,  and  in  constant 
activity,  except  when  the  mind  was  affected  by  some  awful  or  tender 
subject,  wlien  it  looked  with  indescribable  sensibility.  His  voice  was 
exceedingly  mellifluous,  and  capable  of  great  variety  of  intonationt 
Avhile  the  natural  but  accurate  assimilation  of  his  action  to  his  voiise 
and  matter,  gave  propriety  and  completeness  to  his  performances. 

^  In  private  life.  Dr.  Sl'AU  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  and 
strongly  attached  circle. 

'  He  was  a  high-minded  Cliristian  gentleman.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  meanness  ;  he  never  saw  it,  but  to  spurn  it  like  a  venomous  rep- 
tile from  his  path.  In  his  attachments  he  was  faithful  and  sympa- 
thising, and  magnanimously  generous  in  his  constructions.  He  could 
give  an  unutterable  charm,  by  his  amenity  and  intelligence,  to  the  inter- 
courses of  social  life,  and  he  always  impressed  those  who  were  with 
bim^  not  only  with  his  mental  superiority,  but  with  his  deep  piety. 

*  *  *  * 

*  But  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  functions  as  a  Christian 
preacher,  that  Dr.  M 'All's  pre-eminence  was  most  apparent. 

•  Jrlis  manner  of  conducting  every  part  of  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  was  a  model  of  chaste  and  impressive  propriety.  He  ap- 
proached the  pul])it  with  a  manifest  feeling  of  solemn  awe.  He  read 
the  Scriptures  with  a  beautiful  and  reverential  simplicity.  He  evi- 
dently understood  what  he  read,  and  made  the  sentiment  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  felt  by  his  natural  and  appropriate  emphasis. 

'  In  j)rayer  he  was  humble,  scriptural,  and  devout.  At  times  he  was 
borne  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  feelings,  and  the  elevating  topics  which 
he  intr(Kluced  ;  and  there  were  moments  when  he  almost  resembled  a 
serapli,  bowing  in  meek  but  rapturous  adoration  before  the  throne.  He 
possessed  perpetual  variety.  Those  who  constantly  attended  on  his 
ministry  would  give  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  stat^ 
ment.  His  references  in  prayer  to  the  varied  circumstances  and  trials 
of  his  people,  were  always  ready,  suitable,  and  affectionate.  Every 
circumstance  which  could  be  properly  introduced,  was  referred  to  in  the 
best  manuer,  and  often  have  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  ima- 
gined that  they  were  unseen^  been  surprised  .by  hearing  themselves « 
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ODiiiTni'mlvd  ti>  (itul,  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  showeil  the  quick uli- 
MMvation  and  iVatiTn  il  kindness  of  thi»  nnni>ter,  art'onleii  them  iL..- 
ixri'ati'st  fnoairai^iMni'iit,  and  \i,\y\}  thi*ni  new  and  nii>ri»  »tiniu1:Lti:i:: 
views  of  their  work  and  its  resjxuisihilities. 

*  « 

*  The  same  wealth  t>f  illnstratitni  evinced  <in  iithor  iiccasiuns,  hi' 
manifested  in  tlie  pnlpit.  All  his  varied  ac([uisitif)ns  wert*  rendertti 
trihntarv  t<»  the  j^ieat  tihject  to  which  he  had  devoted  ]us  bein^.  Hi* 
ai»j»eals  were  searehin;;;  and  jiowerfnl.  He  *  persuaded  men  '  with  u 
pathos  which  often  (to  use  the  inimitahle  sentence   of   Htdk'rt   ILiI!.; 

*  quelled    the    andience    with    tendemt»ss   and    terror,    while    all  ir> 

*  jn»'.verle>s  suhiiiis-ioa  to  the  j^reat  master-spirit  of  the  scene.' 

'  Ihit  the  irreat  r-alure  which  arrested  the  attention  in  Dr.  3I*A:1'> 
nivi'.cliinLr,  w:is  ii>  nrofouiul  seriousness  and  evident  siiicerilv.  ^'^J 
n;;in  eviT  more  Ntrikiii'ily  illustrated  the  apostolic  sentiment — *w;* 
also  helii've  and  therefore  speak.'  IF  heaven  hiul  been  opened  nlnrte 
Iiini,  and  lu«ll  had  yawned  heneath  him,  and  he  cmuKI  hiive  seen  Utt'i 
and  have  inelndi'd  in  the  ranixe  of  his  vi>iim.  at  the  same  moment,  llic 
coiidition  of  the  peri-Nhinii:  millions  of  mankind  who  wore  h-.uiteniii:;  t«' 
Hieir  chanireless  doom  :  he  could  scarcely  have  siutkeii  with  a  .sidenmitv 
whicli  v.onhl  have  n\ore  imi>r«.-ssivelv  conveved  jthe  strenjrth  and  sini- 
plieity  of  h.i.s  own  convictions.  'I'he  moral  influence  of  all  this  was  i;i- 
calcidable.  1  lu'  luMnrs  miirht  ([uestitMi  and  hesitate,  but  here  wis 
fwith  ansl  ilrci>i«»n.  'liu'v  beheld  a  nnnd  of  transcendent  jx»wer,  irr.tvt'. 
peiii'tratin*:.  and  e([nilal»!e — a  mind  not  to  be  baflled  with  nu-re  dirf^- 
cult\ ,  or  di>pose;l  (i»  yit'ld  without  a  careful  examination  of  evidence.— 
a  mind  ohvion>ly  surpa'-sin;^  tlieir  own,  not  only  in  the  |>ower  \^i  di-- 
tectin.^  fallacy,  hut  in  niii'ihlr.  ini:ennilv  «)f  objection  : — thev  l»eh»»!u 
tin's  maLrnitict'nt  nnnd  settled,  contirmed,  and  implicitly  contidin::  in 
'uu'  <Lrreat  veritii's  of  the  Christian  faith.  Where  such  a  worshippiT 
h.Mit,  they  co'.i Id  scarcely  n'fn>e.  at  loa>t.  tlieir />r*".vfii/  hom:ipre.  evi-n  if 
j)ri(l('  and  •<ci'ptici>m,  or  a  worldly  seenlarity,  should  siibspquently  n*- 
sM!iu'  doinini;»n. 

'  .M;iny  iu-^liinc""^  nii;j:ht  ht»  adduced  of  the  extraordinary  inipressi"i:-i 
pn»dfH'ed  by  Dr.  AI'All  on  particular  occasions.  Several  of  these  arc 
indelililv  iijij)ri*ssetl  on  thi'  memory  of  the  ^v^iter  of  this  notice*.  Touik' 
t»nly  slirili  iiinrt'  particnhir  reference  be  made — namely,  the  4)Cca>ion. I't 
the  fipeninLT  '»f  the  cha[u*l,  i-rected  for  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hamilton,  of 
L'M'ds.  IJoljrrt  Hall,  in  describiuir  the  etfect  jiroduced  by  a  si'rn:"n 
fioiii  the  I:!te  .Mr.  J'oller.  of  KetUTiujr.  says,  '  that  the  frecjuenl.  ••: 
vww  oi'tM'.iiiiial  ri-enrri'ii'.'.'  of  such  a  service,  would  constitute  an  ejH^:b 
ill  (111-  ri'huiiiiiN  lii-^tory  oj"  the  world.*  The  sentence  is  stn»n;i  but  ju>': 
.i:nl  hiid  it  Ih't'M  ajiplied  to  tlu'  sermon  of  Dr.  M'AII,  on  the  0CCiW«»!i 
iiu'Dlioiu'd.  \\'\\\  if  any.  who  heard  that  sermon,  wiuild  have  deemed  !t 
i\;\^.:i'i.iti'd.  Till'  iiii')rv'>si.i;i  was  nnivvrsal.  The  scene  was  beviHiil 
rrni.>i-Mtatiiin  oxcit in;:  ami  awful.  The  effect  was  not  that  proihici-'l 
\i\  r!:;!<'ii.iri'  rli  torii-  ;  n-.-irhi-r  was  it  the  sympathy  i»f  energetic  |w*si"n 
il.iiii'.  Ihi'  «;:r::iiih'nr  of  (lod  ^eemt'd  to  be  vindicated  in  his  uwu  le:i:- 
pie  :  and  til.' m:iji'sty  of  trnth  ctnnmanded  the  h»yal  revoreact*  uf  the 
I  .Miid)led  nndtitude.     The  nnui,  indeed,  WiUi  there,   uid  gluriuiu  ht^ 
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was^  in  the  brilliance  of  his  sanctified  genius,  until  he  was  lost  in  the 
overpowering  splendor  of  a  present  Deity/ 

So  exalted  is  our  opinion  of  this  lamented  man,  that  we  can 
scarcely  point  to  a  single  expression  of  admiration  contained  in 
these  sketches  which  we  regard  as  misplaced  or  overcharged.  Not 
tliat  our  impressions  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  res- 
pected writers  as  to  every  snade  or  discriminating  feature  of  cha- 
racter on  which  they  touch :  but  in  the  case  of  one  so  compre- 
hensive in  his  powers,  and  so  splendidly  various  and  versatile  in 
the  exhibitions  of  them,  we  look  to  the  united  impressions  of 
many  minds  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  Just  estimate  of 
what  he  was.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  delineations  which 
Lave  appeared,  to  say,  that  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
public  can  truly  know  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 
present  a<re.  To  those  who  read  them  with  but  an  imperfect  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  their  subject,  tliere  will  appear  some 
discrepancies  to  be  reconciled,  both  as  to  mental  and  moral 
character,  and  some  anomalies  to  be  accounted  for.  We  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  announced  *  Sketch '  by  the 
venerated  Minister  entrusted  with  the  editing  of  Dr.  M*A1P8  pes- 
lliumous  works,  who  will  accomplish  all  that  the  power  of  mas- 
terly discrimination,  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  whatever 
is  beautiful  in  character,  can  enable  him  to  effect.  These  works 
tliemselves  will  also  furnish  most  essential  elements  towards  a 
more  analytical  estimate  of  their  Author's  genius,  than  could  as 
yet  be  formed.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  then  the  ma- 
terials of  judgment  will  not  be  fully  before  the  public.  It  will  be 
a  loss  to  society,  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  sacred 
office,  if  the  restriction  he  is  understood  to  have  imposed  on  his 
related  survivors,  as  to  a  biographical  memorial,  should  finally 
prevent  a  sufficiently  ample  development  of  his  mental  and  moral 
history.  A  memoir  which  should  throw  light  upon  his  history,  as 
a  believer  in  revelation,  as  the  subject  of  divine  influence,  as  an 
Example  of  the  social  virtues,  as  a  student  of  sacred  and  human 
knowledge,  as  a  Christian  teacher  and  orator,  and,  we  may  add, 
as  a  decided,  though  most  candid  and  liberal-minded,  congrega- 
tional Dissenter, — and  upon  the  maturing  reciprocal  action  of 
these  departments  of  character  on  each  other, — would  present  a 
deeply  interesting  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  nature  and  grace 
in  one  of  the  superior  orders  of  mind,  ana  would  be  pregnant 
with  instruction.  We  are  far  from  saying,  though  now  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  opinion,  that  the  shrinking 
of  his  delicate  and  sensitive  spirit,  from  the  exposure  of  its  more 
private  feelings  ought  not  to  be  sacre<lly  respected.  But  if  it 
should  be  found,  as  is  not  impossible,  that  the  misconceptions  of 
cUiy,  unqualified  to  construe  his  character,  should  be  thrown  forth 
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to  public  view,  it  will  be  thoagbt  by  most  that  justice  to  bis  me- 
mory requires  that  the  materials  should  no  longer  be  withheld,  for 
such  a  biography  as  he  himself,  could  the  circumstances  have 
been  presented  to  his  view,  would  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  have 
deprecated. 


Art.  VIL  Memoir  of  tJie  Rev.  W.  Steadman,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  President  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society.  By  his  Son^  Thomas  Stead- 
man.     London  :  Ward  &  Co.  1838. 

nPHE  biography  of  eminent  men  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
"*"    portant  part  of  the  literature  of  our  coimtry.     It  is  so  exten- 
sive and  diversified,  that  the  tastes  of  the  reading  public,  whether 
correct  or  otherwise,  may  be  easily  gratified.     JBut  the  Question 
arises  who  are  eminent?     Doubtless  on  this  point  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.     There  are  classes  of  men  whose  names  are 
connected  with  an  admiration  almost  universal.     Warriors  who 
have   conquered   nations   by  the  sword;    statesmen   who  have 
changed    or    modified    those    institutions    which    had    become 
venerable  by  their  antiquity,  and  thus  effected  a  revolution  witk- 
out  blood ;  philosophers,  who  have  brought  to  light  the  processes 
of  nature,  and  enlarged  our  knowledge  by  useful  and  remarkable 
discoveries;  philanthropists  who  have  spent  tlieir  property  and 
lives  in  attempts  to  relieve  the  wants  ana  mitigate  the  miseries  of 
their  fellow-creatures ;  and  adventurers,  who  liave  traversed  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  vast 
tribes  of  the  great  family  of  man,  or  who  have  pushed  their  ships 
into  the  recesses  of  the  world,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  regions 
and  productions  hitherto  unknown ; — have  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  undying  fame.     This  homage  to  genius  and  enterprise  would 
bo  as  just  as  generous,  if  the  best  interests  of  mankind  were  con- 
fined to  the  present  life.    But  if  they  are  connected  with  a  future 
state  of  being,  vast  and  glorious,  then  it  is  very  clear,  the  general 
opinions  of  mankind  respecting  character  and  actions,  are  not  only 
imperfect,  but  absolutely  erroneous.     They  altogether  overlook 
that  class  of  persons  who  devote  their  talents  and  energies  to  pro- 
mote the  eternal  welfare  of  man — men  who  are  deterred  by  no 
sacrifice,  dismayed  by  no  opposition,  but  who  are  ready,  at  the 
call  of  duty,  to  give  up  all  that  is  dear  to  the  human  heart,  and 
go  any  wAere,  if  they  might  save  their  fellow-creatures  from  ever- 
lasting ruin.  Their  names  may  be  little  known,  and  less  admired; 
their  deeds  may  be  cast  into   the  shade  by  bolder   and   more 
dazzling  exploits.     But,  if  they  that  be  wise  are  to  shine  as  the 
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ness as  the  stars  Jbr  ever  and  ee^r,  then  those  holy  aiid  devoted 
meo,  who  have  sought  the  ezteiisiuu  of  the  Saviour's  kiiigdoin, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  will  be  honoured,  at  the  great  day  of 
account,  with  dbtiocdons  that  shall  utterly  eclipse  every  trophy  of 
earthly  greatness.  To  this  class  belongs  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mirable memoir  now  before  lU. 

Dr.  Steadman  was  born  in  tiie  parish  <^  EardislBBd,  new-Le^ 
minster,  of  humble,  but  reputable  parents,  on  the  I2th  of 
August,  1T64<.  His  early  history  is  barren  of  inddeDt. ,  He 
had  no  advantages,  as  to  education,  whatever.  Hb  8%lit  wtift 
defective  from  childhood,  and  he  never  recovered  it  Until  nqie 
years  of  age,  he  had  an  aversion  to  learning,  and  at  that  age  be 
could  not  read ;  but  a  sense  of  shame  overcame  this  aversion,  and 
te  soon  made  progress.  He  was  at  one  time,  with  hi.-i  father,  as, 
a  fenner's  laborer ;  but  he  disliked  pluugliiiig,  sowing,  and  driv^ 
ing  horses ;  and  having  in  vain  sought  for  other  more  congenial 
employment,  he  became  a  maker  of  bee-hives  !  He  would  often 
repeat  in  after  life,  to  his  children,  the  way  in  which  lie  acquired 
the  art  and  mystery  of  bee-hive  manufacture;  for  much  to  his 
honor,  he  never  was  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  but  referred' 
to  it^  in  connesion  with  his  subsequent  career,  as  illustrating  the 
goodness  of  God  toward  him. 

He  now  began  school-keeping  at  liome,  and  finally  became  ani 
assbtant  to  the  Kev.  John  Tbomas,  an  excellent  clergymoa,  wit$ 
-whom  he  maintained  an  affectionate  intercourse  through  life. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classical  attainments.  At 
this  period  too,  he  was  employed  as  an  exciseman  !  though  he  did . 
not  continue  it  long,  being  too  conscientious  to  qualify  by  taking 
the  SacramenL  ^  '^ 

'Itisalways  interesting,'  observes  oar  Author,  'to  trace  t^e  eatlyi 
mental  history  of  Budi  as  have  snbsequentlx  attained  to  emiiienac ;  W^ 
seek  out  the  combination  of  circumstance*  wbich  firat  oommtinical^  : 
intellectual  action,  and  determined  its  direction  and  idisraeter."  Theii 
individual  before  us,  ignorant  even  of  the  art  of  reading  in  hMrmntb-l 
year,  goaded  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  a  determined  and  penevOiing  pHi>ft 
suit  of  knowledge,  in  his  seventeenth  year  commenced  teacher  himself>'t^ 

-p-ia-,.; 

His  conversion  was  a  slow  process.  Freqnent  impressions, 'tf' 
soon  forgotten  as  produced,  at  last  ended,  uirough  seeing  soihi^' 
persons  openly  professing  their  love  to  Christ,  in  leading  Uihttf'' 
the  mercy  seat  as  a  penitent  and  believer.  His  padtof  SooH  dle^'^ 
covered  his  talents,  and  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  Acadeiny.  Of  hjtt' 
Academic  life  he  speaks  with  grsttittide'aBdtileBBdi'e.  Dr.'  Evifiri'-: 
was  his  tutor;  Pearce  and  JMiab  EviUarhb  ehosett  frieUdi.^  H«;' 
was  more  disappointed  in  the  litehirythluf-ib  th(f  rtiig^oiis'titiar^'' 
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ter  of  the  students !  During  liis  stay  at  Bristol^  lie  telk  u^ 
and  he  was  a  close  and  taithful  examiner  of  his  ewn  heart,  that  Ul 
^reli^on  did  not  degenerate;  his  literary  attaimnents  wese  iah 
^proved;  and  his  acquaintance  with  men  and  thing*  incrgmJL* 
He  also  strongly  advises  all  young  men  about  to  enter  any  dim^ 
Dissenting  Educational  Institutions,  to  make  themselreBmastenirf 
the  rudiments  of  the  classics  ;  and  in  this  advice  we  earaesCly  jv^ 
since  time  which  ought  to  be  more  usefully  empl<^ed  wiUomer* 
wise  be  wasted,  and  opportunities  of  improvemeirt,  socb  as  vfll 
never  occur  again,  be  for  ever  lost  Our  colleges  wooM  be  Hino 
useful  than  they  are,  if  an  acquaintance  wiua  the  demeoli  rf 
mathematics,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Graskli 
be  able  to  read  short  sentences  in  both,  were  deemed  an  indiispn-' 
sable  qualification  for  admission. 

Dr.  Steadman  removed  from  Bristol  to  Bronghton,  m  BmiiiiL 

The  church  in  that  place  arose  out  of  the  operation  of  the'jRii 

Miie  AcU  being  a  oninch  of  one  meeting  at  Porton,  upirards  rf 

five  miles  from  Salisbury— and  the  short  mstory  given  %A  itin  tk 

Memoir  is  exceedingly  interesting.     In  acceding  to  the  ri^ahf 

of  this  church  to  become  its  pastor,  the  Doctor  evinced  tbl 

integrity  which  so  strongly  marked  his  subsequent  life:     Thoo^ 

he  had  invitations  from  other  places  iar  more  inyitin^,  he  ehewJ^ 

what  he  conceived  to  be,  the  call  of  duty,  and  after  sptnCB^ 

twelve  months  among  the  people,  he  accepted  the  pastoral  oflbb 

Here  he  remained  eight  years,  laJboring  amidst  muim  diseoaag^ 

ment,  with  a  people  indifferent  to  tlie  perishing  state  ef  tfaoss 

around  them,  who  had  little  or  no  sympathy  witti  their  fsMi^s 

zeal,  who  disliked  his  appeals  to  sinners,  and  some  of  whom  iradU 

walk  07//  of  tJie  chapel  when  he  preached  on  any  vonluag  efc 

solemn  topic.     This  chapter  in  Dr.  Steadman's  history  is^l^iiv 

the  most  interesting.     His  inward  conflicts,  his  labors,  Uatdsk^ 

his  discouragements,  his  small  success,  his  doubts  and  fean^'ait 

described   with   great  fidelity  and  minuteness.      But  here  ths 

foundations  of  his  eminence  were  laid.    He  assiduously  cultivated 

his  mind,  but  watched  with  still  greater  care  the  intnesta  of  nin 

gion  in  his  soul.     Disposed  at  times  to  petulance,  pride^  censoBi* 

ousness,  and  levity,  he  was  often  betrayed  into  those  slight  inooa* 

sistences  which  so  materially  affect  a  minister's  usefulness  and 

re$])ecta1)ility.     Over  these  he  mourned  in  secret^  and  by  ditine 

gnice  was  enal)Ie(l  to  subdue  them.  But  his  unaffected  generasitji^ 

and  :dmost  culpable  good-nature,  with  his  humour,  strong. asms^ 

and  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  coupled  with  an  unitinng 

zeal  aiuf  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  causedT  him  to  be  genera)^ 

admired  and  esteemed.     We  wisli  we  liad  space  to  pireaent  a  &*> 

extracts  from  the  diary  of  his  labors  and  experience  at  3raiighia% 

but  as  the  selection  would  be  very  difficulti  and  -<yiii!  MMS  ass 

crowded,  we  must  abstain.  :.  ] .,.!,.  .  if-.M. 
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E*  We  had  almost  hoped,  as  we  read  on,  that  this  Memoir  would 
u  have  settled  a  question  of  no  small  moment,  and  which  in  the 
m  present  day  excites  much  attention.  Many  pious  persons,  when 
^  they  read  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Howe,  Baxter,  Newton,  and 
s  Fletcher,  imagine  there  is  a  lamentable  decay  in  piety  among 
Bi  ministers  of  the  present  day,  and  consequently  in  the  church  at 
If  large.  These  comparisons  are  often  instituted, — but  how  far  they 
are  just  is  quite  another  matter.  The  habits  of  retirement  which 
distinguished  our  pious  forefathers,  as  well  as  their  meditation  on 
God's  word,  were  eminently  favorable  to  the  growth  of  personal 
religion.  But,  alas,  they  manifested  little  compassion  for  a  perish- 
ing world  !  In  the  present  day  all  is  activity  to  extend  Christ's 
kingdom.  Ministers  of  any  eminence,  are  called  incessantly  into 
public  life.  Travelling  night  and  day,  and  engaged  in  the  most 
exciting  services,  with  little  time  for  retirement,  and  still  less  to 
devote  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  families,  diey  must  find  it 
very  difficult  to  maintain  that  intercourse  with  God,  and  that 
high  state  of  spiritual-mindedness,  which  are  so  desirable,  and 
which  are  almost  incompatible  with  great  prominency  in  the 
ardent  activities  of  this  enterprising  age.  Dr.  Steadman  deplores 
all  this,  but  happily  for  those  young  men,  who  like  him,  are 
destined  to  future  eminence,  if,  at  the  outset  of  their  career  tliey 
seek  some  sequestered  station  where  habits  of  deep  piety  and 
devotion  may  be  cultivated,  they  will  effectually  guard  against  the 
distracting  influences  of  the  public  duties  subsequently  devolving 
on  them. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Broughton,  he  took  two  itinerant 
journeys  into  Cornwall.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Carey  having 
declined  farther  assistance  from  the  Mission  Society  at  home,  the 
committee  thought  they  might  embark  in  other  enterprises  of 
mercy,  and  sent  agents  to  Sierra  Leone;  which  was,  however, 
soon  abandoned.  They  determined  to  do  something  for  Com* 
wall,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  Wesley 
had  visited  it,  and  accomplished  great  things,  of  which  proofs 
remain  to  this  day,  such  as  no  other  county  in  England  can  pro- 
duce. Messrs.  Saffery  and  Steadman  were  deputed  to  go  on  an 
itinerant  excursion  through  what  was  then  '  the  far  west.'  In  a 
letter  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Rippon  giving  an  interesting  account 
of  his  journey,  he  remarks  when  recommending  similar  attempts 
in  other  counties  though  they  might  not  be  attended  with  similar 
results,  that — 

*  Cornwall  take  it  uj)()n  the  whole  is  more  populous  than  most  others 
excoptin<r  those  containing  large  cities,  or  extensive  manufactories  ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  to  the  main  bulk  of  them,  being  either  miners  or  fish- 
ermen, are  more  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  less  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  superiors,  who  may  be  hostile  to  itinerant  preaching,  than  those 
coimties  which  depend  wholly  on  agriculture.     To  which  I  might  add, 
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tbattlie  labmm  and  suceoawB  of  the  Metfiodists  ^ve  hajg:ely  «oittrii' 
bttted  to  civilise  the  iubabituitt  in  (iteneral,  mmI  to  brii^  theM  iiil»' 

hmbits  of  hearing  the  word. Hod  the  IMisenteri  niade  Hmihi: 

exertions  they  would  m  all  probability  have  been  attended  with  omilv 
sucoeaBea ;  and  even  now  sufficient  scope  remaimi  hit  their  excctiiM 
there  :  not,  perhaps^  so  much  in  itinerant  preaching,  aa  in  attenplii^- 

somewhat  more  permanent Nor  can  I  conceive  any  mm 

effectual  means  of  doing  it,  than  that  of  itinerant  preaching.  Mat 
churches  would  probably  spare  their  pastors  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 

year Of  the  necessity  of  such  exertions  in  the  bounds  of  thii^ 

kingdom  little  doubt  can  be  entertained/ — ^p.  148,  149,  150. 

We  beg  most  earnestly  to  press  the  hint  thrown  out  in  these' 
extracts  on  a  ^eat  body  of  our  brethren  who  take  a  lead  in  tbe 
conduct  of  affairs.     It  has  recently  been  acted  upon  in  the  north, 
and  witli  great  success.     Another  journey  was  siibsequently  taken 
into  Cornwall,  when  Dr.  Steadman  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, received  a  heartier  welcome,  and  had  much  larger  audiences — "^ 
more  especially  among  the  muicrs,  a  class  of  men  now  distin*- 
guished  as  much   for  their  piety  as  for  dieir  intelligence  aa^ 
activity. 

From  Broughton  Dr.  Steadman  removed  to  Plymouth-DocL . 
now  called  Devonport,  where  he  M-as  assodated  witli  the  late  Blr, 
Isaiah  Birt  as  co-pastor  of  the  church  in  Liberty-Street  Soon 
after,  a  meeting-house  in  another  part  of  the  town  beine  ofTera^'. 
for  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  them,  and  this  subsequent^  ledlo  J 
the  formation  of  two  separate  churches;  Mr.  Birt  being  pastor  of. 
Uie  New  Church,  Morris- Square ;  Dr.  Steadman  remainuig  with  \ 
the  people  in  the  old  place.  Here  he  had  his  trials,  but  they  ^ 
were  sanctified.     In  his  diary,  he  says — 

'  The  affairs  of  the  church  here,  and  some  nnpleasant  things  that  hare  ' 
turned  up  in  consequence  of   our  separation,  have  ma<^    uecu|>wd 
my  tlidughts,  irritated  my  corruptions,  and  greatly  damped  the  miiBioik. 
ary  ardour  I   once  felt.     But  these  memoirs*  have  revived  the  luu  ' 
guishing  spturk  of  seal,  and  led  me  to  lament  my  backsliding  aad  . 
resolve  and  pray  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  Grod.' — ^p.  199- 

Tliere  is  one  circumstance  we  have  noticed  in  these  memoin^ 
that  whenever  the  people  either  at  Broughton  or  Devonport^ 
seemed  dead  under  the  nord,  the  pastor  immediately  began  to 
examine  himself.  Instead  of  complaining  of  tlie  pecole.  diough 
they  are  often  equally  the  cause  of  deadness,  he  looKed  Mithwi  . 
and  went  to  a  throne  of  grace.  In  this  respect  he  Hiis  eminently 
deserving  of  imitation. 

The  want  of  an  enlightened  ministry  had  been  long  felt  in  the 
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wide  and  populous  distriots  of  Yorkshire:  and  wiien  minkten 
died,  there  was  no  source  of  immediate  suppIy^.  Dr.  Fawcett^  as 
far  back  as  17'73,  endeavoured  to  found  an  institution  for  these 
c^jects.  James  Bary,  Esq.  entered  warmly  into  such  a  design, 
and  oifered  £500  towards  carryine  it  out  In  1804)  the  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  Baptist  Association  met  at  Hebden  Bridge^ 
and  resolved  to  form  a  society,  to  be  called  the  <  Northern  Educa* 

*  tion  Society ;'  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging^  pious  and  promising 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry.  At  the  first 
subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Hall  preached  a  powerful  sermon  from 
1  "^rim.  i.  11,  12.  After  some  difficulties  and  discouragements  in 
securing  a  tutor,  and  repeated  disappointments  in  their  applications, 
the  committee  were  directed  to  Dr.  Steadman.  He  at  first  declined 
— but  when  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  unless  he  consented  the 
institution  would  expire,  he  went  down  and  met  tlie  committee ; 
and  after  much  correspondence  with  his  own  people,  and  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  his  nock  having  at  last  consented  to  give  him 
up;  he  felt  at  liberty  to  remove,  and  accordingly  arrived  in 
Bradford  with  his  family  in  June,  1805. 

Here  he  entered  on  a  new  and  interesting  field  of  ministerial 
labour ;  '  I  have  now,'  said  he,  '  full  scope  for  all  the  exertions 

*  I  am  capable  of,  which  I  never  had  till  now.'  The  utility  of  these 
institutions  is  now  happily  no  longer  a  question  among  well-in- 
formed pious  people ;  and  instead  of  extracting  the  manly  and 
judicious  remarks  of  our  author  in  rebutting  the  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  them,  we  may  congratulate  our 
readers  on  the  establishment  of  another  at  Birmingham^  which  bids 
h\t  to  be  the  university  of  dissenting  colleges.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Dr.  Steadman  was  the  president  of  the  Bradford  academy, 
and  [)astor  of  the  church  in  Westgate- Street  He  was  emphati- 
cally tlie  evangelist  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood;  the 
spring  tiiat  set  in  motion  the  movements  of  tbe  body  to  which  he 
belonged  in  Yorkshire ;  active  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  collecting  nearly  all  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  institution  under  his  care.  How 
he  managed  to  do  it  all — for  the  work  he  performed  was  enough 
for  three  onWuwry  men — is  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  surprise. 

Not  many  years  after  his  removal  to  Yorkshire  he  lost  his 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  remarkable  piety  and  talents,  his  wife,  and 
two  youn^  children.  He  bore  tnese  trials  with  submission  and 
composure.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  an  excellent  woman, 
whose  mind  was  painfully  depressed  by  religious  gloom  for  many 
years,  which  no  reasoning  or  effort  on  the  part  of  her  affectionate 
husband  could  remove.  Here  too  he  received  a  diploma  of  D.D. 
from  America,  which  he  took  without  reluctance,  and  wore  with- 
out ostentation :  his  motive  in  accepting  it  was  the  benefit  of 
the  academy,  jocularly  remarking  ^  that  where  Mr.   Steadman 
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<  Tniorlit  be  repulsed)  Dr.  Steadman  might  saoceed.'  He  uHd 
playful  ay  to  remark,  that  his  diploma  once  was  really  of  some 
service  to  him,  when  travelling  northward.  The  coach  stopped 
at  York,  and  lie  could  not  get  on  farther  that  night  as  he  had  been 
told  he  should  do  when  he  paid  his  fare.  The  waiter,  estimating 
him  by  his  appearance,  was  supercilious,  but  having  cast  an  eye 
over  his  luggage,  which  Mrs.  S.  with  affectionate  care  had  dwy 
labelled  Uhe  Rev.  W.  Sleadman,  D.IX9*  he  suddenly  altered  hi 
tone,  and  the  master  of  the  house  being  duly  infonned  of  the 
clerical  dignity  of  his  guest,  most  politely  assured  him  that  he 
should  be  put  to  no  expense  for  his  night's  accommodation  !  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  diplomas  of  our  brethren  who  have  heen 
recently  mane  doctors,  may  be  equally  useful  to  them* 

As  a  man  Dr.  Steadman  was  generous,  open-heartedv  nprighti 
manly,  decided,  and  firm.  As  a  Chri^ianj  eminently  aeroflt^ 
conscientious,  catholic,  and  humble.  As  a  preacketf  dear.  aoUy 
scriptural,  faithful,  and  affectionate ;  abounding  in  real  kAotn, 
and  evidently  loving  his  work  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  fbr  ibt 
good  of  souls.  As  a  writer  he  was  distinguished  for  plain  manlj 
sense,  making  no  pretensions  to  elegance  in  composition,  nor 
subtlety  in  argument,  though  he  could  numage  an  azgnmoit 
with  groat  skill  and  force.  As  a  President  he  combined  AD 
the  qualities  which  could  command  respect  and  love.  The 
students  who  were  educated  at  Horton,  invariably  speak  of  iim 
as  a  father.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  hear  them,  and  we  haVte 
conversed  with  very  many,  speaking  in  the  strongest  tenv  of 
affection  and  esteem.  He  knew  how  to  rebuke  forwaidncfli,  and 
encourage  modesty.  At  tible  he  laid  aside  all  stiffiieaa — told  Aa$m 
amusing  anecdotes,  mingling  with  them  cautions  and  advice :  but 
they  took  no  lil)erties  with  him.  He  maintained  his  authority  a^ 
impaired  to  the  last,  and  that  without  effort.  As  9l  potior  he  was 
attentive,  courteous,  assiduous,  and  kind.  He  ruled  the  cburcb  in 
love.  He  was  no  despot,  but  he  had  the  power  of  one,  hf 
securing  the  affections  of  his  people.  As  a  parent  and  a  kuwbandf 
he  was  eminently  tender,  firm,  and  dignified.  His  children  venei^ 
ated  him ;  and  he  deserved  all  the  affection  and  esteem  they  ooald 
cherish. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Steadman  did  not 
in  the  highest  class.  He  had  no  genius  whatever.  His  ii 
w*as  very  feeble.  Invention  he  had  none.  But  his^nndai^ 
standing  was  vigorous;  and  his  judgment  remarkably  sooad. 
His  views  were  clear  and  enlarged;  and  if  they  wanted  any 
thinii^,  it  was  (/fsthirtness  in  the  minor  parts.  Hence,  he  could 
iiiaiiage  things  better  in  the  mass,  than  in  detail.  He  was  most 
truly,  what  his  son  has  so  honestly  as  well  as  so  justly  described 
him  to  be,  a  sobcr^  plain,  inatler-of-fact  num.  These  mental 
qualities   were  rendered  more  valuable  by  his  acqairementa,  of 
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i  which  a  ready  and  retentive  memory  enabled  Lim  to  make  the 
IS  gpreatest  use.  His  zeal  and  unction,  his  simplicity  and  fervour, 
»  rendered  him  universally  acceptable  as  a  preacher.  He  enriched 
ni  his  discourses  with  so  much  Scripture  illustration,  in  the  use  of 
which  Mr.  Hall  himself  was  not  more  successful,  that  every  one 
was  charmed.  His  labours  were  blessed  far  beyond  what  is 
usually  allotted  to  ministers  of  the  highest  grade.  Considering 
how  little  time  he  had,  and  the  immense  number  of  his  preaching 
engagements,  with  all  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  it  is  singular 
If  that  he  preached  so  well.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  a  discourse 
we  heard  him  deliver  to  the  students  at  Bristol,  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1827,  from  these  words ;  ^  Now  thanks  be  to  God 
<  who  causeth  us  always  to  triumph  in  Christ ;'  nor  the  charactei> 
18 tic  remark  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  classical  tutor  there,  who  was 
an  extreme  niggard  of  praise  ;  ^  that  it  was  a  marvellously  sen- 
*  sible  discourse !' 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Steadman  that  he  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  academy  when  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
its  duties,  instead  of  tenaciously  retaining  it  to  the  injury  of  the 
institution.  The  committee  voted  him  £100.  per  annum  during 
his  life,  which  was  alike  honourable  to  him,  and  due  from  them* 
He  died  universally  respected,  and  at  his  funeral  every  mark  of 
public  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory.  He  delivered  in  forty- 
seven  years  10,065  discourses,  6000  of  them  after  his  removal  to 
Bradford.  He  was  present  at  115  ordinations,  and  delivered  101 
charges.  He  preached  at  the  opening  of  forty-three  places  of 
worship,  and  three  school-rooms.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
4hat  he  rests  from  his  labours  and  his  worhs  do  follow  him. 

It  only  remains  that  we  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  way  in 
which  his  son  has  discharged  his  duty  as  a  biographer.  It  was 
a  delicate  and  a  difficult  task.  But  he  has  done  it  well.  The 
greatest  judgment  and  taste  are  displayed  throughout  While  he 
lets  his  mther  speak  for  himself — and  this  is  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  book — he  connects  the  narrative  so  admirably,  and  throws  in 
so  many  judicious  remarks,  that  we  are  sorry  he  does  not  do  more. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  what  few  defects  his  father  had,  and  he  speaks 
of  them  without  any  attempt  at  concealment.  He  proclaims  his 
manifold  excellencies  with  manly  frankness  and  filial  affection. 
It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  biography,  and  as  to  size,  price,  execu- 
tion, and  spirit,  is  deserving  the  highest  praise  from  us,  and  inu- 
tation  from  all  who  are  now  engaged  in  writing  the  memoirs  of 
eminent  and  pious  men. 
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Art.  VIII.  Political  Discourses,  By  Georos  ILuiaat,  B JMl.,  Tsva, 
Coll.  Cambridge.  Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London: 
Longuiaii  and  Co.     1838. 

WE  turned  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  fiEushionable  waterinfr 
places  alon^  the  southern  coast  of  Devon,  into  WombweUjS 
travelling  menagerie.  The  keeper,  a  man  in  amart  top^boolB» 
with  an  olive  complexion,  and  soroethin?  like  a  cast  in  ois  ejre, 
clambered  to\iTirds  the  close  of  his  exhibition  into  the  den  of  a  fine 
lioness  with  four  cubs :  and  taking  up  each  of  the  latter  in  their 
turns,  he  exckiimed ; — ^  This,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  the  mavor 

*  of  Exeter ;  the  second  is  called  Wallace,  after  the  great  lion  tnt 

*  killed  tlie  dogs  like  nothing;  the  third  is  named  the  Dnchenrf 
^  Kent ;  and  the  fourth  was  christened  Victoria,  in  honour  of  her 
'  present  racijesty.'  He  then  manifested  all  manner  of  libertiei 
with  the  motlier ;  made  her  get  up,  lie  down,  or  allow  lum  lo  A 
upon  her ;  until  after  sundry  kicks,  cufis,  and  otlier  similarly  affiee- 
tionate  salutations,  he  lifted  himself  in  safety  from  the  cage,  to 
collect  a  few  pence  from  the  spectators,  with  very  great  apparent 
satisfaction. 

We  were  contemplating,  at  the  time,  the  present  ardde  on  tLe 
state  of  the  nation :  and  it  occurred  to  us,  that  what  had  just  been 
passing  before  our  eyes  typified  most  accurately  the  treatment, 
which  the  people  of  these  three  united  kingdoms,  together  ^tHk 
the  colonies,  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  memboi 
of  their  vaunted  constitution.  It  is  our  intendon  to  work  out  this 
idea ;  to  remind  the  reflecting  part  of  our  contemporaries,  where 
we  are  ;  and  what  is  the  real  incubus  upon  the  country.  Withoiit 
the  sliglitest  personal  animosity  towaros  partisans  of  any  kind  or 
sort  wliatsoever,  we  feel  satisfied  that  svstems,  rather  than  indivi* 
duals  are  in  fault :  and  that  after  the  fongest  and  most  worthleif 
parliamentary  session  almost  ever  known,  since  the  leaden  daysdE 
the  Pelliams,  both  ourselves  and  readers  will  be  better  emplc^'ed^ 
in  obtaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  position  and  cir^ 
eumstances ; — than  in  studying  the  ephemeral  polidcs;  tW 
shallow  and  shabby  tergiversiitions  of  ministers  or  their  opponents; 
the  vapid  logomachy  of  those  calling  themselves  senators;  the 
wa^te  of  breath,  and  time,  and  bustle  about  nothing;  which  bave 
rendered  nine  months  of  fierce  and  wordy  war,  a  wilderness  with-, 
out  an  oasis,  to  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  or  the  philosopher. ; 

It  has  always  appeiu-ed  to  us,  tliatour  consdtudon,  sudi  asilitfi 
began  to  assume  for  all  practical  purposes,  its  regularity  of  fon&i 
under  lleury  the  Seventli,  or  about  the  close  of  the  fifteentb  ffn- 
tury  ;  just  as  Europe  emerged  from  the  middle  ages  into  moaem 
times.  All  that  existed  of  real  liberty  before,  lay  in  mere  assodft- 
tions,   in    iiistorical  recollccdons  or  mighty  names;  w)iic|>»  when 
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pronounced  by  potent  magicians,  moved  and  agitated  the  nation, 
^  won  occasional  victories  for  freedom,  but  never  did  much  to  mould 
--  its  fabric  as  a  vast  social  edifice.     We  doubt,  whether  indeed  they 
fulfilled  any  other  purpose,  than  hewing  out,  from  the  quarries  of 
the  past,  certain  foundations  for  the  walls  to  rest  upon  in  future. 
J»^Tbe  British  constitution,  as  we  see  it,  rose  like  the  bulwarks  of 
-  Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah;  in  troublous  and  stormy  times: — 
:s:«  Every  man  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with 
i-  *  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon  ;  for  the  builders  had  their  swords 
:J  *  ffirded  by   their  sides,   and   so   tliey   builded.'     Even    Magna 
:♦  Charta  had  to  be  constantly  confirmed.     The  five  essential  checks 
i  upon  royal  authority,  found  in  our  laws  and  customs,  before  the 
::  wars  of  the  Roses,  possessed  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence. 
::  Of  these  limitations,  tliat  the  crown  could  levy  no  tax  without 
:*  consent  of  parliament ;  nor  pass  any  law  without  its  concurrence ; 
::  nor  commit  any  man  to  prison  without  a  legal  warrant  specifying 
;  feis  oftbnce;  nor  determine  criminal  charges  without  trial  by  jury ; 
%  nor  violate  personal  liberty  or  rights,  without  subjecting  its  officers 
r  to  an  action  for  damages ; — we  say,  that  of  all  these  high-sounding 
•  limitations,  looking  so  well  in  the  nicely  printed  pages  of  pur 
common  books  of  history,  only  the  two  first  could  boast  of  any 
:  practical  establishment.  The  sovereign  remained  a  sort  of  Ilob  Roy 
,  amidst  his  subjects;  more  like  king  Stork  than  king  Log ;  with  his 
prerogatives,  proclamations,  rights  of  pre-emption  and  purveyance^ 
and  the  iron  feudalism,  which  for  generations  continued  to  keep  its 
ground.  Even  Hallam  admits,  that  in  general,  there  was  no  efifective 
restraint  upon  government,  except  in  the  articles  of  levying  money 
and  enacting  laws ;  and  how  far  these  exceptions  were  realised, 
the  blissful  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  will  abundantly  tell 
us.     Statutes  against  crimes,  especially  treason,  were  written  in 
letters  of  blood,  as  severely  as  Draco  nimself  could  have  desired. 
The  capital  punishments  ot  tliose  periods  must  strike  us  as  having 
been  horribly  numerous,  when  we  consider  that  the  population  cdf 
England  and  Wales  did  not  exceed  3,000,000  at  the  battle  of 
Bos  worth,  nor  4,500,000  about  the  date  of  the  invincible  armada! 
The  kingdom  increased  in  opulence  through  the  blessinig  of  pro- 
vidence, simply  because  compared  with  omer  parts  of  the  world, 
it  had  something  worth  preserving  and  struggling  for,  and  which 
permitted  its  energies  to  develop  themselves^;  whilst  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  from  a.d.  1600,  during  a  term  of  140  years  to 
the  Long   Parliament,  our  constitution,  although  nominally  a 
limited  monarchy,  was  in  reality  an  absolute  one ;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  autocracy ! 

When  this  state  of  things  had  grown  intolerable,  Hampden, 
Pym,  HoULs,  and  their  fellow-labourers,  boldly  appealed  to 
patriotism,  common  sense,  steel,  and  gunpowder.  The  mty  years 
from  1640  to  1690,  comprising  the  civil  wars,  the  commonwealth, 
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with  the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James,  involve  a  curiom 
and  most  important  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  gorem- 
ment  fluctuated  between  republicanism  and  monarGliy,  between 
anarchy  and  despotism,  until  the  revolution  was  oonsolidated  ii 
tiie  enthronement  of  William  the  Third,  and  the  annihilation  d 
the  divine  right  of  princes.  This  glorious  event,  though  liibk 
to  much  exaggeration,  introduced  a  new  era,  and  elevated  these 
realms  to  a  higher  and  nobler  level  of  social  existence.  It  united, 
as  Hallam  well  remarks,  the  independent  character  of  a  natiuiil 
act  with  the  regularity  and  coercion  of  disorder,  which  bekmg  to 
military  invasion.  It  could  only  repose  upcm  the  basis  of  a  Hwd 
theory,  recognising  public  ^ood  as  the  great  end  for  which  poo- 
tive  iaws,  and  the  constitutional  order  m  states,  have  been  mith 
tuted.  The  convention  pronounced,  under  the  slight  diagnise  of  lk 
word  <  abdication,'  that  the  actual  sovereign  had  forfeited  hiirigk 
to  the  allegiance  of  three  nations.  It  swept  away  by  the  same  voCb^ 
'  the  reversion  of  his  posterity,  and  of  those  who  could  daim  the  i»- 
^  heritance  of  the  crown.'  And  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  hats 
very  few  years  before,  an  overwhelming  party  had  dedared  the 
incompetency  even  of  a  full  parliament,  witn  a  Intimate  minsreh 
at  its  head,  to  alter  the  lineal  course  of  sucoesnon,  we  shall  at  oaee 
perceive  how  rapid  a  change  had  again  taken  place  in  public 
opinion,  on  the  side  of  popular  rights  against  regal  pretemioas. 
Liberty,  however,  still  found  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  fieur  too  mvA  far 
her ;  and  although  the  half  century  of  transition  now  terminated  in 
an  apparent,  and   not  an  unimportant  victory,  never  was  disuH 

E ointment,  upon  the  whole,  more  cruel  or  more  complete.  It  Witt 
e  discovered  by  all  keen  observers,  that  the  people  had  soiy 
changed  masters.  One  member,  instead  of  another,  in  die  thesiy 
of  the  British  constitution,  had  become  lord  of  the  ascendant:  tmi 
from  A.D.  1690  to  1830,  a  second  dreary  term  of  140  yesis 
elapsed,  analogous  to  that  from  a.d.  1500  to  1640,  during  wbksh 
our  constitution,  although  as  before  in  name  a  limited  monankj, 
was  nevertheless  in  fact  an  oligarchy ;  tlie  most  mischievous  sad 
contemptible  of  all  forms  of  bad  government,  which  have  ever  beat 
inflicted  upon  mankind. 

The  histories  of  aristocracies  in  general  would  sobstantiale  tUi 
assertion,  had  we  either  time  or  space  to  go  into  them :  but  no 
instance  can  be  more  striking  than  our  own.  It  was  not  mitildie 
termination  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  that  the  lower  house  renonneed 
its  tone  of  mean  servility  to  the  upper.  Under  the  Long  ft^ 
liament  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  there  was  no  sufficient  interval  of 


calm  to  infuse  right-mindedness  on  this  subject  into  the 
and  habits  of  the  age.  The  Restoration  reseated  the  peeis  m 
triumph;  and  they  were  enabled  so  to  strengthen  and  multiply^ 
sources  of  politiciil  corruption,  as  to  take  the  lead,  or  at  least  to 
shape  the  entire  course  which  was  pursued  in  dethroning 
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^«{  Second,  and  substituting  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  stead.     To 
gQ  use  a  common  figure, — they  so  skilfully  managed  the  lottery,  as  to 
7^  secure  every  valuable  prize.     With  some  bright  exceptions,  they 
-,,;  were  opposed  as  a  body  to  the  grand  change :   and  their  true 
J.  nature  broke  forth,  whenever  it  could  do  so,  with  any  chance  of 
^  success   or   safety.     This  will   appear   from  a  reference  to  the 
^j  debates,  from  the  28th  of  January,  1689,  to  the  final  settlement  of 
^  the   revolution.     Their  lordships  had   indeed  learnt  to  be  wise 
^  in   their  generation.     They  stand  out  in  our  annals  as  the  most 
^^  perfect  waiters  upon  providence  imaginable.     No  bulrushes  could 
^j  Dend  more  easily  before  the  popukir  gale ;  whilst  in  regaining 
their  natural  attitude,  their  influence  grew  greater  than  oefore. 
^  It  had  no  doubt  always  been  considerable ;  but  from  the  close  of  the 
\  seventeenth  century,  it  overshadowed  the  land.     It  was  the  leaven 
3^"  leavening  the  whole  lump.     The  law,  church,  navy,  army,  par- 
";!'.  liament,  corporations,  imbibed  no  other  principle,  and  presented 
J ;'  no  other  result,  than  the  domination  of  the  few  over  tne  many, 
■]^  for  the  benefit  of  the   former,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
^^  Hereditary  legislators  coerced,  whenever  they  dared;  and  coaxed, 
^   or  bribed,  whenever  force  seemed  inexpedient.   Boroughs  came  to 
r   glory  in  right  honourable  patrons;  whose  office  it  was  to  fatten  the 
'     aJdermcn,  corrupt  the  burgesses,  and  thereby  nominate  the  repre- 
'■*   sentatives.  The  peerage  metamorphosed  itself  into  the  great  keeper 
'    of  the  menagerie  of  the  nation,  an  impudent  varlet  in  polished 
'*    habiliments,  with  a  sinister  aspect,  and  imperturbable  familiarity  of 
self-possession.     It  played  with  the  lioness  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
''    with  its  noblei^t  institutions  and  municipalities ;  well-knowing  that 
between  good  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  long-lasting  ignorance 
'    on  the  other,  it  could  plunder  the  masses,  dictate  to  the  crown, 
aod  carry  its  own  measures  through  the  commons.     Within  the 
walls  of  that  house,  down  to  the    Reform   Bill,   less  than  200 
nobles,  or  persons  immediately  connected  with  them,  returned  a 
clear  majority.     The  entire  scheme  of  ruling  these  nations  was  a 
long  political  farce,  which  might  have  been  entitled  'The  Way  to 
*  govern,  or  Forms  of  Freedom  the  right  road  to  Slavery.'  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  played  the  ignoble  part  of  being  both  dupes 
and   spectators:  and  that  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn  will  be 
most  evident  to  those  who  have  most  investigated  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.      When  a  bill  was  introduced  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  for  reforming  close  corporations, 
so  far  as  circumstances  would  then  allow,  by  a  revival  of  the  more 
liberal  charters,  which  had  been  basely  surrendered  to  Charles 
and  James,  it  was  smothered  by  the  Lords  amidst  their  usual  pro- 
fessions of  superior  respect  for  liberty,  property,  and  precedent. 
The  cloven  foot  appeared  moreover  pretty  openly  in  their  attempts 
to  re-shackle  the  press  on  the  expiration  of  the  Licensing  Act ; 
a8  also,  with  regard  to  tlie  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wortley  in  1710, 
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for  Voting  by  Ballot ;  which,  after-  panng  '  i  GQannoa^  n 
thrown  out  by  the  peers,  as  daxigeiODB  to  the  oonstitudon.  If  n 
look,  too,  at  those  matters  which  touch  and  trench  upon  the  ddr 
details  of  every  man's  life,  as,  for  example^  at  taxation ;  we  nipii 
easily  demonstrate  from  piles  of  documentary  evidence,  tdb 
whilst  valuable  articles,  consumed  by  the  rich  and  noUe,  paidai 
still  pay  a  low  tax ;  ordinary  articles  in  demand  by  the  middk 
classes  pay  a  higher  impost;  and  the  lowiy  oommoditieB,  connoKil 
by  the  poor,  a  most  extravagant  one.      Tobaoocs  sunrt  wp> 

fuss,  timber,  wines,  spirits,  tea,  the  late  honae  and  windiv 
uties,  the  post-office,  taxes  on  knowledge  and  pmdeoce^  mi 
monopolies  of  every  sort  will  be  found  to  bear  ample  testoM^ 
to  the  correctness  of  what  has  been  just  stated. 

Our  foreign  policy  also  tells  the  same  story.  After  the  reidi* 
tion,  pride,  prejudice,  and  an  appedte  for  prey,  induced  many  pv- 
sons,  noble  oy  courtesy,  to  keep  up  a  cfaixideBdne  corpeapumhifl 
with  the  exiled  court  at  St  Germains.  MenmoDth,  Moniig«i 
Carmarthen,  and  Sunderland,  with  from  twenty  to  diirty  oiM 
both  Whigs  and  Tories,  are  criminated  more  or  leaa,  by  ttie  Utf- 
pherson  and  Dalrymple  papers.  Some  of  them  acted  as  spio^* 
were  in  direct  league  with  our  bittereat  adversaries  idiroad.  Mi^ 
borough  himself,  as  is  well  known,  communicated  to  die  Frail 
ministry  at  Versailles,  the  secret  oi  an  e:q>editioB  agaast  BrI^ 
which  failed  in  consequence,  with  the  ksB  of  800  men.  Eab^ 
rassments  at  home,  mainly  originating  from  the  hoUow  a 
to  William  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  our  legislatiire, 
welcome  what  i^^^as  called  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  preg;mutasat 
with  the  seeds  of  future  wars,  and  n^ocmted  in  die  most  i 
tudonal  manner.  The  latter  years  of  the  War  of  die  fin 
under  Queen  Anne,  manifested  that  the  (digardiy  wen  the  nd 
pilots  at  tlic  helm,  guiding  the  vessel  upon  principles  rfpartK  i^ 
ther  than  any  broad  basis  of  patriotism,  or  the  general  wdmtrf 
Europe.  The  ne^tiations  and  treaties  of  Utrecht,  ftir  In  Chpift 
and  Paris,  just  demonstrate,  that  where  the  pecqple  are  ■ota^ 
mitted  fairi y  to  govern  themselves,  fiivorite  and  ezdnave  abjiO 
are  sure  to  be  attended  to,  rather  than  those  gprand  ekaMM  d 

Erosperity,  in  which  the  interests  of  miUions  nve  and  am 
ave  their  being.  Thus  commercial  advantaffea,  upon  a  ^ 
of  fret>trade«  were  invariably  sacrificed  to  colonial  policy,' '■ii 
all  its  monopolies:  the  latter  being  important  in  the  nay  if 
{Kitroiuuro  to  the  nobles,  and  the  former  only  in  the  wi^of  i^ 
iliistry  to  the  nation.  Through  the  workings  of  tlii»  umUi 
s\  s:om  it  \nis,  that  we  plunged  into  the  vast  caontiaental  " 
^T\':u  of  1798.  The  son  of  Lord  Chatham  is  aaidtohav 
esai««:itiAr.y  a  ^xacitie  minister,  had  he  been  b  iett  lo  fidknr^ 
ow  ti  ^uV.iir.s :  whon  in  an  e^-il  hour,  scared  '  he 
iaBMnin*  ot  Fiance,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
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ing  aristocracy,  which  bad  ahreidy  b^un  to  perceive,  that  by  no 
other  procedure,  than  opposing*  liberal  opinions  both  in  Englanaand 
throughout  Europe,  could  its  members  hope  to  preserve  their  im«- 
munities  and  usurpation  entire.  Nor  were  the  features  of  the  subse- 
quent Peninsular  contest  different  Its  gallant  and  eloquent  his« 
torian  has  shown  that  the  ^occult  source  of  its  difficulties  was  to 

<  be  found  in  the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the  cabinet  to  uphold  in 

<  Spain   national   independence,    with  internal  slavery,  against 

*  foreign  aggression  with  an  ameliorated  government,  l^he  clergy, 
'  who  led  the  mass  of  the  people,  clung  to  the  English,  because 

*  they  supported  aristocracy  and  church-domination. '  Not  to 
protract  these  remarks,  it  may  be  simply  asked,  whether  the  entire 
diplomacy  of  this  country  has  not  received  its  life,  and  shape,  and 
language,  from  the  oligarchy,  as  opposed  to  the  people.  Have 
not  the  laurels  even  of  the  proudest  military  triumphs  proved 
barren  of  every  thing  but  leaves  ?  And  must  it  not  continue  to 
be  so,  until  common  sense  shall  have  driven  high- birth  from  its 
prescriptive  position,  with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  ?  The 
trophies  of  the  field  have  withered  in  the  artificial  air  of  courts  and 
•cabinets,  where  nobles  mthout  knowledge,  or  their  connexions 
without  brains,  have  bartered  away  both  'the  solid  pudding  and 
the  empty  praise,'  for  a  smile,— a  bow, — or  a  snun-boxl  LiOt 
but  American  diplomacy  be  set  by  the  side  of  our  own, — and  its 
superior  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cheapness,  will  be 
apparent  in  a  moment.  Would  the  former  have  permitted  such 
^results,  as  those  of  the  continental  congresses,  to  have  sprung  from 
4he  victories  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo  ?  Would  it 
Imve  subjected,  and  re-subjected  Spain  to  the  vile  yoke  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Seventh,  and  the  Inquisition?  Would  it  have  trans- 
ferred Genoa  to  Sardinia, — Norway  to  Sweden, — or  Belgium  to 
Holland ;  as  though  republics  and  kingdoms  were  so  many  con- 
quered estates,  or  patrician  patrimonies  i^  Would  it  have  insulted 
France,  chained  Germany,  planted  the  Austrian  vulture  in  tfaie 
Titals  of  Italy,  mismanagea  Portugal,  winked  at  the  partition 
and  depopulation  of  Poland,  or  strengthened  the  autocratic 
monarchies  ?  The  fact  of  the  matter,  then,  we  repeat  it,  comes 
to  this, — that  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill,  whether 
we  look  without  or  within,  there  passed  away  a  period  of  140 
years,  during  which,  although  Judge  Blackstone  discoursed  upon 
our  constitution^  as  the  perfection  of  politics,  there  was  no  such 
'  admirably  tempered  equipoise  bet^-een  one  branch  of  the  legis- 

<  lature  and  the  rest,'  as  he  described ;  the  destinies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  being  virtually  under  the  feet  of  an 
aristocracy,  to  whom  may  be  attributed  nearly  all  our  wars,  half 
our  national  debt,  with  the  additional  blessings  of  religious 
establishments  and  the  corn  laws. 

The  finger  of  death,  in  dosingtbe  re^  of  George  the  fWrtfa, 
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openeA  uj)  an  entirely  new  diajiw*  iti  tiur  history.  Thcrt  tkeu 
com  me  need  another  period  nf  transitinu.  ftntilugUiM  In  (liitt  Innlint 
from  tlie  Loiig  Piiritameiit  to  the  Revolutiun.  Williwut  rtiimiutf 
the  parallel  needlessly  on  all  fours,  we  can  scarcely  nvuid  fti' 
ceiving,  that  Bomcthiiig  like  a  motcm psychosis  of  pmrtiH  W 
occurred,  from  the  tiinc  wlten  cavalier^  r<-puhlicuii»t  anil  coctftila- 
ttonalists,  struggled  together  for  llie  inastt^ry,  to  Our  inrn  ihiV*. 
Not  thnt  their  names  or  ohjects  are  literally,  aiid  in  HcUiil,  itlwn>« 
the  sHitic.  Those,  wlio  reusted  tlic  tiholiiion  of  close  boruiglih 
aiid  who  would  now  britig  us  back  tii  tlie  ducniiiutioti  of  thi- 
eighteenth  ceiiturj-,  wh  eaTl  the  Conservatives;  or  nitbcr,  tiiev 
tiiomselves  have  assumed  that  appellation,  asaaaitax,  uoiturwhitt 
to  pass  once  more  In  the  world  for  honest  men !  Tbuse,  will 
would  overthrow  by  tJte  roots  all  existing  iiistituiioua,~~who  wouU 
dissolve  the  frame-work  of  society,  that  out  of  its  duMRt  they  im) 
evoke  some  fanciful  theory  of  their  own,  or  by  liwik  ur  enob  Iv 
gainers  in  the  universal  scramble, — tliosc  we  dctigiiate  M  1U(W- 
luttoniBl«.  But  suclt  as  would  steer  buttveua  hotli  cxtrcBiOi— 
who  wish  only  to  unfeudalize  our  system,- — who  would  Bboliifc 
nothing  but  nuisances, — who  would  repair  and  improre,  th«L  Ihiif 
may  coneolidate  and  preserve, — who  are  cordially  aUatJu-<l  lo  iW 
monureliy  as  an  hereditary  executive,— to  u  ruul  but  gwamm 
responsibility  amongst  all  the  possessors  of  power,— 1a  tlw  baio^ 
bold  suffrage,  vote  oy  hailot,  and  triennial  )»r)iuin«iil«,— to  llr 
separation  of  the  church  from  the  state, — who  would  fouad  A* 
social  pyramid  upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  eduDulaaa  of 
all  classes  upon  religious  yet  not  exclusive  pruiciples,^-tiic9G  m 
consider  the  genuine,  trus'twortliy  Keformiirs.  'J'lwlr  al^eol  u  l» 
render  our  constitudon  de  facto,  whiit  it  has  alwnyv  protmwd  Is 
be  dejun; — a  limited  monarchy,  holding  or  wieldiiig<  ibc  preiv- 
gatives  committed  to  its  charge,  as  a  royal  trasteeeliin  aaini 
from  the  people,  acconntable  to  their  ruprcstuilaitivcs,  ana  gorer»> 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  iu  tlw  naia. 
They  know,  or  ought  to  know  full  well,  that  tlu-uugh  ibr 
blessing  of  liim  alone,  who  is  the  Etenml  Poteniato.  cui  tlMy 
ever  hope  to  succeed  iu  their  purposu.  They  have  witli  tbHin  U* 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  these  (-ouiitries.  Ceuetal  luteJli- 
gence,  bciug  essentially  progressive,  is  a  circumstance  in  thor 
tavor.  It  miiy  fluctuate,  like  the  swell  mid  recoil  of  n  wsTe;  bsi 
there  is  a  tide  flowing,  which  will  cure  for  ueithur  Caaute  nor 
Xerxes.  Let  any  man  compare  the  hist  u-e«k  of  yram,  .wkli  Ife 
most  brilliant  and  hopeful  amongst  former  oues,  aiid  he  will  rat 
satisfied,  that  the  waters  are  riai^.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
tliat  Toryism  itself  has  almost  uaased  to  exist  vo  tiamints.  It  W 
adopted  ;i  fresh  title :  makes  upon  tlte  )iLi!>liug«  at  all  events,  mty 
difli'rent,  pretensions  from  tiiotie  of  iliiy»  ganc  by;  itit  «Mrliet 
spoeclicft  ufior  public  diuuers  avorfluw  wilk  oabagvouftii'       "    ' 
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nor  is  it  until  men  have  well  drunk,  that  they  bring  out  that 
which  is  worse  !  The  solitary  apprehension  with  some  persons 
is,  lest  liberals  should  be  lulled  by  all  this  into  those  fits  of  apathy 
which,  from  having  been  merely  periodical  for  some  generation^ 
may  possibly  produce  permanent  paralysis,  through  the  advantage 
taken  of  them  by  tlie  adversary.  We  entertain  no  such  fears ; 
but,  feeling  that  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  what  we  have  al- 
ready described  as  a  second  period  of  transition,  we  are  anxious 
that  it  should  yield  as  fruitful  a  harvest  of  advantages,  and  prcH 
duce  as  small  an  amount  of  misery  as  possible.  And  liglit,  we 
think,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  comparing  our  current 
circumstances  with  those  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  former  transitionary  period. 

The  two  eras  may  be  contrasted  and  examined,  as  to  the  par^ 
ticulars  in  which  they  differ,  and  those  in  which  they  agree.  It 
will  be  better  to  enumerate  the  former  first.  We  say  then,  that 
these  terms  of  transition,  beginning  respectively  in  the  years 
1640  and  1830,  will  be  found  to  differ  only  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. I.  The  struggle  of  1640  originated  from  the  usurpar- 
tions  of  another  branch  of  the  legislature  than  that  which  is  at 
present  opposed  to  the  people.  2.  The  conflict  occurred  in  times 
of  less  wealth, — less  liberty, — and  less  general  intelligence^  than 
at  present  so  happily  distinguish  this  favored  country.  3.  It  hap- 
pened when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  neither  understood  nor 
admitted  upon  either  side ;  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
tlie  Independents.  4.  The  mere  letter  of  the  constitution  was 
more  openly  violated  by  Charles  Stuart,  than  by  the  aristocracy 
previous  to  the  Reform  bill.  5.  There  was  not  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  salutary  horror  of  violence,  and  of  an  appeal  to  arms, 
which  now  providentially  pervades  almost  all  classes.  6.  The 
principles  of  combination  for  the  purposes  of  passive  resistance 
were  not  then  comprehended,  as  they  are  now  at  Leeds,  Bir^ 
mingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  throughout  Ireland, — 
amongst  the  trades  and  working-classes.  But  in  admitting  these 
differences,  the  two  transitionary  periods,  we  tliink,  assimilate  in 
the  following  more  numerous  particulars. 

1.  The  people  are  the  aggrieved  class;  the  aggressor  being 
merely  the  peerage  instead  of  the  crown.  If  this  be  doubted, — 
let  the  most  superficial  observer  only  look  upon  the  signs  of  tlie 
times,  as  history  has  evolved  them.  The  spirit  of  this  aggressor 
meets  us  in  every  shape  and  at  every  turn, — from  the  floors  and 
door-posts  of  tlie  houses  in  which  we  lodge,  to  the  food  we  put 
into  our  mouths.  It  was  once  sarcastically  asked  in  parliament, 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  list  of  monopolies  was  being  read 
over,  'Whether  bread  was  not  amongst  tne  number?'  what 
would  the  interrogator  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  corn 
laws  imposing  a  burden  of  fifteen  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
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flii  iliostin'  of  \ita  m  tijs  cpu»tfy.-*quiv)iltM>t  t»B  ju-uperty.L, 
pi  IVoin  twf  IvG  to  fifiecn  per  cent  ?  It  may  be  Ti'plidd,  im/i.  tia 
Lower  liouw  Ins  acver  yi;t  vutvil  tboir  itboJitioD,  wIiKb  is  tnwi 
yet  it  must  bo  ri'ini!mln.'re»J,  tlut  the  rewMwi  is  lhu6  tbcaristooH 

{oison  litis  never  lici:ri  liltliertp  t'[iirly  lUCtracCeii  from  tbiitiKivmtL 
t  is  like  a  Buiigttlow  in  [iidio,  with  a  (kibnt  C^ijM^Ja  livwj 
amon^t  tito  rats  in  tlie  roof  of  it;  as  a  (fentkmaii  told,  us  f 
Bmnimy,  the  utlier  diiy.  Neitlter  tbi;  liiwd  nor  fiui^s  urv  i 
nei'ii  ill  i)|ic'ii  light, — ^yel  tliere  tUe  dreail  rt-plile  <i»-flL%  and  o;  .^ 
notwitb standing.  Tlie  late  Tnembec  for  milt  newr  uiivj^-Jfjl 
Uucr  tiling  timn  whvu  he  asserted  tin;  llouiw  of  CouiaK>U!>  UtJ^ 
Uie  uiQsturistocrutiL- tis-sembly  iji  the  w-utU, — ttxvuptouc! 
ari«t6<^acy,  through  tbu  kndi'd  tnierefll,  first  ttutbuiuilftn.aiMl  n 

maiotfins,  the  bitter  bridle  of  high  rents,  made  up  of  lii^b  ptU 

in  tlie  jaws  of  a  Iimigry  people.    Exorcise  the  oliuart-Uy  iVom  um 
gtiVL-rnnientt  und  we  wtli  umlertake  tu  say,   tkiL  the  corn  Utn 
would  not  survive  auothtir  tieiisioii.      Let  us  only  furllirr  u»)iiin-, 
wliiit  has  been,  ever  ijiiice  the  Jlevolutioii,  the  ^raiu)  iinpi-diiucm 
to  iKitiuual  improveineot,  fiscal  mncliwration,  oc  jui:it>((rudeutiitl 
r^orm : — and  tLc  answer  must  be  iuvurittbly  ot\a  and  tttc  suam 
An  c^peusive  loaf,— restricted  trade, — taxalmii  ujitmi  tn(|iiftt<)-,— 
11$  heavy  a  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  preRS,  as  that  pulyplMMMW 
watch-nog  will  bear,— an  exiravn^it  army  ami  navy, — au  unr*^ 
formed  jtost-oifice, — a  revenue  of  «ixty  mUlions  durintt  >«ci.of 
peace,  when  experience  lias  pioved  that  fur  Il"h«  tKuii  fitly  W>«IA_ 
suffice  for  all  honest  purposes, — an  uniiivesli^4t«:d  pi:nMn»-li») 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  sinecures, — the  Uviibiit)^  lutlliuiMa 
TuiJUons  upon  state  eliurches, — support  afforded  to  tlie  old  rotta 
ness  of  corporations, — op})ression  of  Jr«l'Uid  und  the  colonies,—; 
oiie  word,  resistance  to  reform,  and  Off^reMiioit  U(hui  Utv  midii 
ajid  lower  classes,  have  been  in  our  viev  the  leatliu^  atiriliut 
EUid  results  of  the  aristocratic  clement  in  our  cotistituduu. 

2.  The  aggressor  in  both  emim  bud  been  tltv  ruler  down  l 
eert^i  crisis,  for  a  lon^  and  about  tliv  vanu.'  tvrin  of  y«m;  g 
liave  already  shown  by  setting  before  our  readera  a  akutcbt  i 
ever  hnsty  and   imperfect,  of  British   history  from  Ilenry  t_ 
Seventh  to  Charles  the  First,  and  from   William  and  JVlv)  | 
Geoi^e  the  Fourth. 

3.  The  ruler  during  this  term,  in  each  case,  nuiintatofd  h»l 
usurpation,  by  u  juggle,  or  delusion,  played  off  Upon  lliti  [Kople. 
All  ihf  while  that  the  Tudors  were  tiolding  tlicsu  nauoii*  nice 
toiids  under  a  harrow ;  whilst  the  J!)cfi,-nder  uf  tju:  I 'aitb  vna  ii» 
capitatiiig  his  unfortunate  wives,  or  vhaugin^  die  religion  uf  Lii 
realms,  with  about  as  much  reason  in  tlie  matter,  ta  a  Huajaa 
C/ar  might  exercise  tou:arda  hia  Poli)>h  subjects;— wiuht  Mflij. 
was  burning  the  Pro[u«l4\ut«,,  uapl  tuLi»tbGU)  iucurccratLqg.t/ 
Puritinis;  wliiist  the  first  Junes  atM  Charles  were  tmbtriinB  v^% 
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(loomed  prcrog^ative, — liberty  was  in  the  moutlis  of  'all  pretended 
piitrlois,  and  blazed  in  the  pages  of  nearly  every  writer  on 
jrovernmeiit  or  politics,  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke  and  Lord  Bacon.  Nor  was  it  otherwise,  although  the  op- 
pressor had  lost  his  personal  identity,  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
to  Earl  Grey's  administration.  The  people  were  feeling  for  the 
key  of  knowledge,  but  had  yet  many  years  of  a  severe  apprentice- 
ship to  serve.  William  the  Third  was  enabled  to  recall  the  Tories 
to  power,  and  feed  them  ^vith  some  of  the  best  honey  of  the  hive. 
The  whole  of  Sir  Robert  \Valpole*s  protracted  lease  of  authority 
was  one  enormous  imposture  spread  over  twenty  years.  Whilst 
every  young  barrister,  attorney,  and  country  gentleman,  was 
being  taught  to  believe  in  the  balance  and  admirable  workings  of 
our  matchless  constitution.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  been  thus 
addressed  by  his  minister  in  London.     *  I  pension  half  the  British 

*  parliament  to  keep  it  quiet.  But  as  the  money  of  his  majesty 
•is  insufficient,  those  to  whom  I  give  none,  are  all  in  a  clamour. 
'  It  will  be  expedient,  therefore,  for  your  eminence  to  remit  me 

*  three   millions  of  livres  to  silence  these   barkers.     Gold   is  a 

*  metal,  which  here  corrects  all  ill-qualities  of  the  blood !'  Now 
it  is  further  notorious,  that  under  the  head  of  Secret- Service,  the 
management  of  the  House  of  -Commons,  as  it  was  styled,  formed 
a  most  important  department  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 
He  was  only,  however,  entrusted  with  it  if  a  commoner;  that  the 
consciences  of  the  aristocracy  might  not  be  wounded  through  any 
interference  with  the  Lower  Chamber,  contrary  to  their  oaths ! 
The  hypocrisy  here  was  hardly  a  homage  to  virtue ; — so  thin  was 
the  flimsy  veil  of  their  pretence,  as  to  minding  appearances ;  so 
ready  were  they  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel !  Wai- 
pole  had  always  avowed  that  lie  knew  the  price  of  every  man  : 
each  member  being  but  a  piece  in  the  politiad  game  of  chess, 
})ljiyed  between  tlie  two  parties  of  the  peerage,  for  their  own 
J )t'culiar  profit:  whilst  all  the  time,  they  were  throwing  dust  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  nation,  lest,  light  breaking  in  upon  deeds  of  dark- 
ness, iheir  true  character  should  appear.  Now  what  we  affirm  is, 
that  our  pretended  liberty,  at  this  time,  was  a  delusion.  England 
was  said  to  he  a  free  countrj^, — and  was  not  so.  Her  parliament 
was  said  to  represent  the  people, — and  it  did  nothing  else  than 
represent  the  aristocracy.  What  was  all  this  but  an  extraordinary 
Iraud  upon  common  sense,  and  common  justice?  Towards  the 
decline  of  Sir  Robert's  influence,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  head  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Upper 
Mouse,  ex])(Mi(led  twelve  thousand  pounds,  without  scruple,  to 
secure  the  return  for  Westminster.  Lord  Talmoutb,  at  the  same 
(lis*!oluti()n,  fought  and  carried  many  of  the  Cornish  boroughs 
against  the  county  through  an  overwhelming  outlay.  So  again  at 
Derby,  in  1748,  Lord  Cliesterfield  sent  down  crc(Iit  for  £10,000 
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to  buy  up  the  suffrages  and  consciences  of  the  burgesses,  a 
though  they  had  been  cattle  at  a  fair.     Somewhat  later,  in  tk 
Appleby  contest.  Lord  Thanet  and  his  opponent  spent  from  £ftp 
five  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in  purchasing  tenures  and  voto; 
and  carrying  on  a  petition.     The  ministers,   at  the  trial,  seattd 
their  own  member,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  right  or  wrong  if 
the  case  beins^  about  as  much  considered  as  the  man  in  the  moM 
The  Uukes  of  Argy'le  and  Marlborough,  with  the  large  majority 
of  their  order,  always  and  with  success  opened  their  purses  widi^ 
to  realize  Hogarth's  pictures  of  an  election,  which  peisonsi  Mt 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  can  scarcely  believe  to  have  iiea 
any  thing  more  than  mere  fanciful  caricatures.     These  instaiMS 
given,   are  samples  only, — taken  at  random, — specimens  of  i 
system,  and  not  individual  singrularities.     I^rd  CUve  telb  ki 
friend,  in  1767,  ^  We  shall  come  very  strong  into  parliament  tli 
*  year ;  seven  without  opposition,  and  probably  <ine  more.'   i& 
lordship  then  enumerates  his  boroughs  exactly  as  he  wouU  tt 
church  preferment.    Whence  did  the  demand  arise  fxx  eanpifr 
sation,  upon  the  ground  of  seats  being  considered  om  vedtd  i^ 
terestSy  in  the  time  of  the  second  William  Pitt, — but  from  theiitt 
of  the  nominal  monarchy  being  a  real  oligarchy  ?    Liong  befoie  Uf 
plan  for  disfranchisement,  when  the  P&triots,  as  they  called  tlie» 
selves,  succeeded  to  office  in  1742,  nothing  less  was  ezpectHl 
th<'m  a  complete  reform  of  the  constitution.     It  has  been  nr  w 
snceringly  remarked  by  Lord  John  RusseU,  in  one  of  his  pnht* 
cations,  that  Hhe  prospect  of  the  sun  shining^  over  a  new  aai^ 
^sphere  hatched  a  swarm  of  embryo  projects,  and  theomii^ 
'  amendment:'  and  he  then  proceeds  to  ridicole  them,    fit  die 
truth   of  the  case  has  altogether  escaped  him.      The  mUA 
classes,  awaking  from  their  torpor  under  George  the  Se€Qqd»  |R^ 
sumed  to  suppose  tliat  words  stood  for  things ;   that  pioiiiiW 
made  in  opposition  ought  to  be  redeemed  in  power;  thatstrgtal 
of  eloquence  in  behalf  of  liberty  should  prove  somethiiv  MK 
than  a  mere  prostitution  of  language, — than  a  proloDgaWDr  ^ 
other  men,  of  the  same  legerdemain,  which  had  so  long  AMinl 
and  gulled  the  nation.    There  was  not  a  shadow  of  umuuoniM* 
ness  in  such  suppositions  and  expectations; — nor  should  Acs  ii^ 
appointment  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  honest   men,  keeiMf 
iTtnorations  were  to  pass  away  under  the   Pelhams,  GflAM 
Norths.  Pitts.   Foxes,  Perci\-als,  Liverpools,  and  Cuitltini|h 
before  any  worthy  efforts  would  be  made  to  place  aftia  i^ 
a  riijht  foundation.  .  -:.  • 

I.  The  crisis  came  on,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  ninstttfA 
oonriirio<.  because  the  juggle  or  imposture  had  worn  ilaelf  4i^ 
i^imo  is  die  great  reformer  after  all ;  nor  can  any  thing  botMk 
iiiui  justice  abide  the  lapse  of  ages.  Hvde,  afterwardsLd.(30i^ 
<Iuti  pIo:ided  the  i-ause  of  his  master  Charles  I.,  widi' 
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bility ;  yet  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Naseby^and  Marstnn  Moor,de- 
lonstrated  that  the  mask  liad  fallen ; — tint  royalty,  as  it  then  ex- 
ited, professing  to  be  limited  monarchy,  whikt  its  neart  was  that  of 
otoeracy,  had  been  at  length  seen  through,  and  understood. 
That  fraud  had  done  its  work ; — and  so,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
liother.  With  the  last  peace  came  reflection, — an  awkward 
asting  up  of  accounts, — a  tendency  to  investigate, — to  examine 
be  pretensions  of  parties  in  the  state, — to  admire  the  principle  of 
tol  responsibility  on  die  part  of  those  entrusted  with  power,-— 
lid  to  raise  the  nominally  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
bat  proper  level,  which  none  can  deny  that  it  ought  to  enjoy. 
The  Manchester  Riots,  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  occupa- 
ion  of  Italy  by  Austria,  and  Spain  by  France,  the  appeals  of  the 
nress  on  these  and  other  subjects,  deepening  in  their  tone,  and 
iaily  furnishing  food  for  meditation  to  an  augmented  number  of 
Btiders,— all  paved  the  way  for  an  outcry  in  fevor  of  freedom. 
The  old  motto,  Quos  deus  vuit  perdere,  prius  dementai^  was  as 
•ual  verified.  Wellington  and  Peel  opposed  the  Reped  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  on  the  one  side;  and  then  yielded  ob 
he  other,  besides  granting  Catholic  Emancipation  into  the  bar* 
|(ain.  Yet  so  astounding  appeared  their  folly,  that  after  such  un* 
aq)ected  concessions,  county  meetings  were  denounced  as  farces; 
minchcster,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  were  refused  representa- 
ion ;  the  franchise  of  convicted  boroughs  was  bartered  away  to 
Dme  ducal  individual  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  our  constitution, 
vtxXx  all  its  gangrenes,  being  considered  perfect,  was  to  be  unalt- 
erable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  other  words, 
he  right  honorable  conjurors  over -shot  their  own  mark :  the 
Diddle  classes,  finding  that  moderate  requests  were  not  listened 
o,  began  to  buckle  on  their  armour  for  larger  demands;  the 
hree  days  at  Paris  moreover  burst  upon  the  world,  and  another 
ong  chapter  of  deception  and  misgovernment  at  length  reached 
ts  termination. 

.5.  The  period,  previous  to  the  time  of  transition,  in  each  case, 
nvolves  a  gigantic  system  of  oppression  and  mischief,  having  its 
ourcc  in  usurpation.  Amidst  the  atrocities  of  the  times,  it  was 
ome  small  comfort  to  the  sufferers,  that  their  pains  and  privations 
ame  from  a  quarter,  which  had  no  right  beyond  that  of  the 
itrongest,  to  inflict  them.  Torts  and  wrongs,  upon  a  national 
tcale,  have  their  sentence  of  mortality  written  in  their  foreheads. 
tJy  a  mighty  law  of  Providence,  they  bear  about  with  them  tlie 
eods  of  their  own  destruction.  A  political  faith  of  this  kind  up- 
leld  many  a  bold  spirit  under  Elizabeth  and  James ;  as  it  may 
dso  have  done  unknown  and  obscure  thousimds  and  myriads, 
imongst  our  openitive  householders,  as  that  important  portion  of 
nir  community  grew  slowly  out  of  its  gristle  under  the  reigns  of 
Jie  four  Georges.     Few  and  cold  were  the  Ranees,  wldeh  states- 
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men  condescended  to  bestow  upon  tliem.  The  a^Q  ^trpft  9^  J> 
foolish  and  flagitious  one.  Its  titled  and  pnYileged  Iefl4fl(i 
rioted  in  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  devoured  the  people^asithqr 
would  eat  bread.  Millions  of  money  went  forth  at  their  biddivf 
to  purchase  an  enlargement  for  tlie  electorate  of  HaDOvef,  ip 
widen  tlio  pastures  of  patronage  for  an  avariciona  nobiii^t  it9 
supply  the  poverty  of  German  princes,  to  support  tlic  imperij. 
pride  of  Mari«i  Theresa,  or  prop  up  the  rotten  state  of  Deninad^ 
Was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  whilst  we  hug^ged  its  theory,  rockd 
on  behalf  of  ourselves,  or  any  single  state  m  Europe;  raiktOMir 
tinental  sovereigns  feasted  our  ambassadors,  took  joux  money,  nH 
laughed  at  us  for  our  folly?  Were  the  parliamentary  TOjtak 
which  supported  the  closing  years  of  Lord  North's  ndminiiti» 
tion,  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people,  or  the  deduons  of  aristoca^ 
cal  nominees,  interested  personally,  as  well  aa  through  their 
connexions,  in  upholding  colonial  abuses  ?  The  single  .ansm^ 
consistent  with  trutli,  is  now  obvious  to  every  num.  Nor  wnyi 
eitlier  domestic  matters,  or  national  morals,  different  in  tbeir  pia|r^ 
ciples  or  results,  from  the  days  of  Oxford  and  BoUngbiwe.tf 
those  of  our  last  coalition  ministry.  Courtezans,  and  tuunviilA 
females  with  large  fortunes,  openly  kept  young  sprigs  of  jfce 
nobility,  as  in  the  instance  of  Miss  Eclwards  and  Lord.itmii 
Hamilton.  The  fashiim  of  ruining  honest  tradesmen,  by  noipaffi 
ing  them  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  had  received  count^RVW. 
in  the  highest  quarters.  Horace  Walpole  and  others  bear  vibMi 
to  the  frightful  number  of  families  reduced  to  beggaiy  ip  dlis 
way  :  as  well  as  to  the  noble  extortion  and  vengeance,  im*ir]^ 
at  the  time  by  any  public  reprobation.  A  tenant  of  Lord  Eirtjffffij 
for  instiince,  in  Northamptonshire,  brought  him  his  reo^  wheiinm 
ktrdslii])  sfiid,  it  wanted  tliree  shillings  and  sixpence  oi  the  fiitf. 
amount.  The  farmer  maintained  the  contrary,  yet  rather  ihsa 
olfend  so  great  a  personage,  he  finally  offered  to  pay  at  once  the 
additional  demand.  Hut  no, — he  had  touched  the  pride  of  a 
nobleman,  who  vowed  he  would  write  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  his 
father,  and  get  him  dismissed  from  a  little  place  he  held  of  thirtj 
pounds  a  year  in  the  post-office.  The  poor  man,  harii^  Vi 
cliildren,  went  home  uncter  apprehension  of  this  crushing  distresi^ 
anil  hhot  himself.  At  Oxford,  the  servant  of  a  college  was  kiilci 
by  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  a  son  of  the  Duke  ot  Bucclciig^ 
throjufh  some  tricks  tliey  played  oifupon  him,  after  having  thxovn. 
the  unfortunate  fellow  into  a  state  of  intoxicsition.  A  vtelictvas 
returned  by  the  conuier  and  his  jury  of  wilful  maider  nf^iirrt 
jht'sofiii  unknown  ;  and  there  tlie  matter  dropped  1  Tjie  jSattfam*". 
palian  (extravagances,  excesses,  crimes,  and  suicideSf  mentipped ff 
till.'  private  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  those  day 8^  i.t^imkl 
bo  todious  to  detail.  Horace  \Val|.>oIe  at  length  saya  to  a.£ciead^ 
"  I  brieve  1  tell  you  strange  rliapsodies, — but  you  ^matJCV^pMdW* 
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*tlmt  our  follies  aro  not  only  very  extraorcHhary,  biif  are  onr  bnsl*- 
*ness  and  employment     Tliey  enter  into  our  politics,  nayi   I 

*  think  they  are  (yfir  j^oliiics, — and  I  do  not  know  M'hich  are  die 
•Amplest.  They  are  Tully's  description  of  poetry ;  fliw?  shtdia 
^Juventtitrm  alunt;   senecttttem  ohlecttmt ;    pemociant  nobiseum^ 

•  'peregrinantur^  ntsHcarUttr :  so  that  if  you  will  that  I  write  to 
•you,  you  must  be  content  with  a  detail  of  absurdities.     I  could 

*  tell  you  of  Lord  Montfort's  making  cricket  matches,  and  fetch^ 
*iTig  up  parsons  by  express,  from  different  parts  of  England,  to 
•play  at  Richmond  Green ;  of  his  keeping  aides-de-camp  to  ride 

*  to  all  parts  to  lay  bets  for  him  at  horse-races,  and  of  twenty 

•  Other  peculiarities;  but  I  feincy  you  are  tired:  in  short,  you  who 
'  know  me,  will  comprehend  ail  best  when  I  tell  you,  thiat  I  liye 

•  in  such  a  scene  of  folly,  as  makes  even  me  think  myself  a  crea- 
<ture  of  common  sense.'  That  the  writer  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  aristocratic  society,  through  a  magnifying  medium,  may 
Be  inferred  with  safety  from  such  facts  as  the  celebrated  afiair 
bwwecn  I^ords  Rockingham  and  Oxford,  for  £600  to  be  won  by 
Uve  geese  and  five  turkeys  driven  from  Norwich  to  London  ;-— 
^m  the  favorite  pig  kept  in  state  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle ; 
-^from  the  gross  ignorance  in  geography  of  her  husband;^ from 
the  kissing  visit  of  his  grace  to  the  dying  Duke  of  Graikon  ;*-* 
from  the  solemn  reprimand  of  Lord  Robert  Bertie  for  blowing^ 
his  nose,  in  relieving  guard,  under  the  windows  of  his  Highnem 
df  Cumberland  ; — from  the  scenes  between  George  the  Second 
and  his  mistresses ; — from  Lord  Cobliam  laying  a  wager  that  he 
ift>t)iild  publicly  spit  in  the  hat  of  Lord  HerveVj  and  winning  it;— 
fit^m  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  to  go  and  witness  a  play  acted 
a[t  Drury  I^ane,  by  persons  of  quality ; — or  from  the  interferences 
of  an  administration  at  theatres,  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
ballet-dancer ! 

Yet  this  unhappily  was  not  all.  Folly  and  cruelty  were  asso- 
ciated with  political  corruption, — whilst  for  so  many  years,  they 
remained  lords  of  the  ascendant.  Had  nothing  else  ensued,  when 
the  chair  of  the  sovereign  was  pulled  from  under  him,  by  titled 
larlots  at  a  card-table,  than  an  ordinary  bump  upon  the  floor,  the 
satirist  would  only  have  frowned,  denounced,  and  forgotten  it 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  limbo  of  sin  and  vanity 
rested  for  its  existence  upon  an  aristocracy;  upon  a  privileged 
order  of  persons  pampered  from  their  cradles,  entrusted  with 
usurped  power,  and  re-acting  most  injuriously  boUi  upon  those 
above  and  below  them.  By  these  means  were  produced  important 
minLsterial  and  social  changes.  Countesses  of  Yarmouth  and 
Deloraine  had  to  be  fawned  upon,  and  consulted;  just  as 
Duchesses  of  Kendal,  or  other  scarlet  ladies  were  before  them. 
Viscount  Folkeston  bought  his  ermine  of  the  first  of  these  wor- 
tiiies  at  the  rate  it  is  said  of  £12,000  a  yard  !     In  plain  language, 
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she  sold  him  Ids  peerage.    The  most  sober  and  loyal  men  nugk 
well  be  calling  out  for  a  probing  pension  and  place  b&ll,  whai 
base-born,  as  well  as  a  legitimate  nobility  sw'armed  in  the  palaA 
and  acquired  parliamentary  influence.     Not  that  these  evik  wot 
by  any  means  confined  to  left-lianded  nondescripts.     Lord  Sn 
John  had  his  situation  in  the  Customs  of  j£  1^200  a  year  purdufiol 
for  liim  by  his  fatlier  of  a  royal  concubine,  for  two  lives  at£4|0(NL 
The  sinecures  of  the  Duke  of  Montague  would  appear  ineredibk, 
were  they  not  more  tlian  rivalled  in  the  present  day.  His  infomt. 
as  IVIaster  of  the  Wardrobe,  ii'as  worth  Jt^OOO  per  annum;  lil 
he  had  contrived  to  quarter  upon  his  department  of  the  cini  b 
no  less  tlian  thirty  tailors  and  arras-worker&    Lord  Albemarkfcr 
a  generation  had  received  £15,000  a  year  from  the  treasury;  ml 
because  he  after  all  died  poor,  having  dissipated  besides  lolfi 
million  of  private  property,  his  widow  had  Jbl,200  a  year  seuU 
upon  her!     Profligacy  spread  like  a  leprosy  over  all  thetafc 
If  the  democratic  principle  may  be  described  as  having  too  fit* 
quontly  a  devil  at  its  elbow,  oligarchy  has  seven  !     It  is  ceM 
from  its  very  origin  and  circumstances  to  be  spoiled  by  ioiit 
gence, — to  be  brought  up  in  purple  and  fine  linen, — tabeheved^ 
many  made  for  tlie  few, — and  to  act  accordingly.  Hence  tyoMJi 
lechery,  and  selfishness,  are  its  natural   goa-&ther  and  gir 
mothers.     Let  Switzerland,  or  the  United  S^ates^  or  Holhndii 
its  best  and  most  palmy  prosperity,  be  summoned  to  give  eridocc 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  will  stand  or  £dl  by  it.     Not  that  vb  m 
republicans, — but  on  tlie  contrary,  our  attachment  to  monarcbjp 
Great  Britain,  where  it  has  entwined  itself  into  the  caie  wd 
character  of  the  people,  is  warm  and  cordiaL     But  the  foUitt  v> 
have  been  exposing  are  those  of  a  kind  wliich,  while  they  fK^ 
tend  to  support  the  throne,  in  reality  undermine  it :  and  we  hip 
only  to  carry  forward  the  series  down  to  our  own  dayi  to  beoqpM 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  matter.      The   opponents  of  tk 
Keform  Bill  might  well  kick  against  the  pricks;  tlKWigkitlV 
csu'ried  notwithstanding. 

().  The  first  step  on  the  side  of  justice  having;  been  taknv 
letrogrcssion  became  more  dangerous  than  advance.  Whenlkl 
Long  Parliament  had  once  met,  and  struck  down  those  twofippi 
state  criminals.  Archbishop  Laud  and  Lord  StraflTord,  theie  Ml 
no  stopping  without  certain  destruction  to  the  pc^ular  lc«ikiii> 
well  as  the  dearest  rights  of  their  country.  Its  subsequent  iM 
securing  itself  from  dissolution,  was  as  necessary  an  apt  of  mk 
preservation,  as  turning  the  bolt  upon  a  laughing^  hyaaa  is  h* 
don.  Let  us  fancy  for  a  moment  Pym  and  his  ooadyuteis  ttiiV 
into  the  clutches  of  the  mortified  monarch ;  and  that  moDiidb ji 
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ft  it,  in  the  recent  parallel  crisis,  to  wrenck  the  first  Reform  Bii 
t.  from  the  peerage ;  nor  we  may  add,  is  it  less  essential  to  carry 
>.  forward   tlie   work,  and  preserve   tho  nation  from  becoming  a 

*  Venice,  with  an  hereditary  Doge,  whose  coronation  or  marriage 
Si  -Hiay  fiiruish  occasional  pageants,  enacted  by  domineering  nobles, 

•  for  the  amusement  of  subjugated  millions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
it  tclear,  than  that  if  two  persons  are  trayelling  on  a  single  horse, 
i  one  must  ride  behind :  and  verily  a  certain  branch  of  our  own 
^  legislature  enjoyed  until  1830  an  easy  saddle,  the  comforts  of  a 
J  good-natured  soft-pacing  palfrey,  all  imaginable  attention  on  the 
:  road^  with  small  necessity  for  being  any  tiling  more  than  decendy 
,  civil  to  the  ol)sequious  lacquey  on  the  crupper !  The  present 
)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  once  said  in  his  place  in  the  House 
t  of  Commons,  if  our  journals  reported  him  correctly,   that  the 

House  of  Lords,  although  possessing  according  to  the  theory  of 
:  the  constitution  a  co-ordinate  authority,  had  most  surely  not  a 
;  ca-equal  one.     It  claims  the  latter  we  know, — though  with  the 
extraordinary  limitation  that  its  members  shall  exercise  it  as  tri- 
,  i^nnes  of  the  people !     Beyond  a  doubt,  tlie  emperor  of  all  the 
.   Russias    imagines  himself  such  a  tribune,   from  Warsaw  and 
^  Cracow  to  Sebastopol  and  Circassia.  That  any  nation  upon  eartli 
I  €an  long  bear  the  practical  government  of  two  really  co-equal 
.  powers,  was  a  dream  of  Montesquieu  and  his  imitators.      The 
..  world  might  as  well  endure  a  couple  of  suns,  or  Asia  a  dualism 
of  kings,  in  the  ironical  proverb  attributed  to  the  Macedonian. 
The  majority  of  our  countrymen,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  other 
tffferences,  seem  at  least  to  have  reached  this  point  of  agreement; 
namely,  that  all  irresponsible  authority  is  and  must  be  opposed  to 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind.     Their  selection  is  to  be  made, 
therefore,   between  these  alternatives:  eitlier  the    Reform    Bill 
must  be  thrown  overboard,  or  its  leading  principles  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes.     To  talk  of  its  finality  involves  a 
contradiction  in  terms.     To  recede  now,  in  the  present  state  of 
Irolaiid  and  our  own  working-classes,  would  be  to  fall  back  upon 
convulsion  :  to  advance  firmly,  *  staying  the  plague  both  ways,' 
as  Canning  once  expressed  himself,  is  the  sole  remaining  course, 
and  the  only  safe  one ;  when  the  mere  pause  for  breath  shall  have 
passed  away.     As  in  1(>42,  so  now  in  183B,  we  are  ready  to  rest 
the  arguments  for  a  decided  yet  moderate  movement  towards  ren- 
dering our  constitution  m  praciice^  what  it  professes  to  be  t» 
prmcip/e,  uj)on  positive  necessity  in  the  first  place,  and  positive 
utility  in  the  second.     We  are  not  alluding,   in  the  use  of  the 
latter  word,  to  the  vagaries  of  Jeremy  Bentham;  but  to  an  utility 
having  its  basis  in  religious  and  moral  verities, — including  the 
best  interests,  whether  commercial  or  intellectual,  whetJier  tem- 
poral or  eternaL  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  all  tlieir 
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colonics,  in  all  their  ramifications  tlirougk  every  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

7.  Enormous  abuses,  remaining  unredressed,  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue so,  until  die  various  branches  of  the  legislature  can  be 
brought  into  harmony.  So  said  Hampden  and  his  heroes  in 
1640;  and  so  are  myriads  saying  now.  We  have  admitted 
that  the  letter  of  the  constitution  was  more  openly  violated  by 
Charles  and  his  predecessors,  through  their  Star  Chiambcr,  High 
Commission  Court,  IVIartial  law%  privy-council  warrants,  pressing 
for  seamen,  quartering  soldiers  on  families,  forced  loans,  purvey- 
ance, wardships,  embargoes,  dispensations,  proclamations,  arbi- 
trary imprisonments,  delays  of  justice,  extension  of  the  libel  and 
treason  laws,  as  well  as  their  perpetual  interferences  with  ecdesL- 
astical  matters.  Yet  it  would  appear  from  historical  documents, 
that  all  the  royal  exactions  of  an  illegal  nature,  from  1628  to 
164*1,  did  not  average  more  than  about  £250,000  per  annum ; 
nor  was  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown  much  above  three  times 
tliat  sum ;  never  exceeding  £800,000  or  £900,000  a  year.  Oar 
system  of  corn  laws,  since  the  peace,  has  alone  plundered  the 
country  of  three  hundred  millions  sterling ;  taking  the  average  at 
£15,000,000  for  twenty  years, — a  lower  average  than  that  given 
by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  or  some  otlier  well  informed  economists* 
This  amount  of  robbery  is  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year's  income 
of  the  whole  nation,  according  to  Kicardo's  estimate,  and  is  the 
result  only  of  a  single  monopoly ;  not  including  the  pressure  of 
taxes  upon  industry,  the  timber  duties,  tlie  partial  valuation  of 
mansions  for  the  house-duty,  imposts  upon  prudence,  and  the 
exemption  of  freehold  property  from  legacy  duty ; — ^which  last, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  barrister  and  conveyancer,  would 
yield  £^000,000  per  annum  to  the  exchequer,  prodded  the 
aristocratic  immunity  were  abolished  to  morrow !  Nor  are  all 
the  other  grievances  which  flourished  before  the  Long  Parliament 
altogether  swept  away, — so  as  to  prevent  us  from  recc^nizing,  in 
many  things,  the  veteris  vestigia  JUmimce.  Ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, exchequer  processes,  the  game-laws,  incarcerations  for  con- 
tempt in  the  Fleet  through  the  procrastinations  of  a  late  keeper 
of  the  king's  conscience, — the  state  of  our  libel-law, — eertaia 
powers  occasionally  assumed  by  the  Privy  Council, — and  impress- 
ment, still  call  for  the  pruning-knifc  of  the  patriot,  as  well  as  the 
rod  of  the  schoolmaster.  When  will  church-rates  be  annihilated, 
— ^when  will  the  rights  of  conscience  be  fully  and  effectively 
respected, — when  will  tradesmen  be  protected  from  tlie  dictation 
of  their  affluent  customers  by  the  ballot, — when  will  our  house- 
holders, under  the  rate  of  £10,  be  invested  with  the  elective 
franchise, — when  will  local  courts  be  permitted  to  dispense  cheap 
justice  throughout  the  land?     We  answer, — so  soon,  and  no 
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~r  sooner,   as  our   constitution,  instead   of  whispering  out  of  the 

ground,  like  a  familiar  spirit,  shall  be   evoked  into  vitality  and 

2*  power ;  so  soon,  in  other  words,  as  the  peerage  shall  cease  to 

•^  place  itself,  either  in  will  or  deed,  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to 

-•    the  people. 

^        8.  Both  under  Charles  the  First  and  William  the  Fourth,  our 
->'    religious  establishments  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
^    ruling  aggressor.     How  things  went  in  the  former  case  has  been 
X    an  often  told  talc,  and  needs  not  be  repeated :  but  in  our  own 
J    time,  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  that  no  less  than  twenty^-one  pre- 
^    lates  voted  against  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  whilst  three-fourths,  if 
:;    Dot  a  larger  proportion  of  their  bench,  on  all  occasions  since,  have 
z    invariably  espoused  aristocracy  as  naturally  allied  to  hierarchy : 
j     con^ujigriineiis  lethi  sopor  !     Could  our  courageous  forefathers, 
:     who   formed   the  congregations  of  such  men  as  Howe,   Owen, 
Baxter,  Flavel,  and  Maiiton,  now  suddenly  return  amongst  us,  to 
hear  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  House  of  Lords, — or  the  charges 
of  sundry  archdeacons  thundering  against  political  Dissenters, — 
they  might  well  imagine  how  slightly  the  ecclesiastical  world  had 
changed,  since  they  left  it ;  and  that  the  Church  of  England  con- 
tinued like  that  of  Rome,  infallible,  or  at  least  imalterable !  When 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  had  resolved  to  hang  his  lying 
astrologer,  the  latter  always  escaped  by  assuring  the  credulous 
monarch,  that  his  own  royal  existence  could  by  no  possibility  last 
longer  than  that  of  the  student  of  the  stars  !     Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  prelacy  in  England,  and  presbytery  in  Scotland,  are 
always   driving  into  the  ears  of  their  conservative   supporters. 

*  Let  the  church,'  say  they,  *be  but  once  put  on  a  level  with 

*  other  denominations,  and  there  will  be  an  end  immediately  to 
*all  your  power  and  privileges:  separate  the  crosier  from  the 

*  crown,  and  we  shall  all  of  us, — princes,  peers,  bishops,  and 
^  presbyters, — sink  into  annihilatioil  together!'  Joking  apart,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  mitre  has  a  large  and  very 
intelligible  interest  in  standing  by  the  coronet  to  the  very  last 
gasp ; — a  much  greater  interest  than  the  coronet  has,  in  standing 
by  the  mitre.  Perhaps  this  may  be  discovered  some  day  by 
those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns;  and  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  also  in  the  nineteenth,  the  right  reverend 
Jonahs  may  be  cast  into  the  waves,  to  assuage  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane.  At  all  events,  they  had  better  commence  learning  to 
swim,  without  cither  corks  or  bladders, 

9.  The  j)rinciplos  and  objects  both  of  the  aggressor  and  the 
aggrieved  seem  in  each  case  fundamentally  similar ;  such  modifi- 
cations of  difterence  as  may  exist  being  merely  secondary  circum- 
stiuices.  Few  observations  are  necessary  to  show  this.  Power 
is  an  agreeable  possession  to  the  fallen  heart  of  man;  while  at  the 
same  time,  there  providentially  subsists  in  the  human  breast  an 
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ftbhofrenee  of  oppreasion.  It  even  makes  a  wise  man  nad 
Charles  the  First  found  himself  the  inheritor  of  a  eertaia  prero- 
gative, inflated  with  preposterous  pretensions,  yet  by  no  ineaiis 
connected  with  adequate  means  for  asserting  tbeBD,  or  aeeurii^ 
their  continuance.  The  aristocracy,  on  the  demise  of  George  the 
Fourth,  felt  astounded  at  the  demands  of  the  middle  elates,  and 
itna£^ned  themselves  entitled  to  much  the  same  consideration!  m 
kind  if  not  in  degree,  as  was  formerly  expected  by  the  Lord's 
Anointed.  They  certainly  looked  upon  their  nomination  boroughs, 
t&  so  many  rested  interests ;  and  to  this  hour  deem  themselves 
very  scurvily  treated  by  those,  who  pronounced  their  claims  alto- 
gether unconstitutional.  They  are>  in  &ct  straining  dvery  nerve 
to  recover  the  ground  they  have  lost:  and  being  fully  aware 
that  they  must  either  govern  or  be  governed,  they  of  coarse  have 
a  very  decided  preference  for  the  former  alternative.  The  people 
on  the  other  hand  take  a  totally  different  view  of  the  sulject,  aad 
are  girding  themselves  for  the  contest ; — not  to  appeal  to  violence, 
which  is  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of, — being  at  once  as  wicked, 
as  it  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  tviorst. 
But  the  parallelism  between  the  two  periods,  in  other  respects, 
remains  the  same.  The  holders  of  usurped  authority  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender  a  part  of  it,  and  will  shortly  have  to  yield 
the  remainder.  Its  rightful  owners  will  have  learned^  we  trust, 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  by  the  time  the  aggression  has  fiiirly 
teachcd  its  termination.  It  is  by  careful  observation,  that  h»toty 
becomes  what  the  ancients  described  it, — <  Philosophy  teachincr 
*  by  examples.' 

10.  Ireland  was  under  Strafford,  and  has  been,  since  the  Union 
until  recently,  a  sufferer  from  the  grossest  misgovemment;  and 
through  this  circumstance,  is  likely  to  prove  the  primnm  fnoiik  of 
disturbance.     Let  any  one  only  cMnpare  what  is  now  passio'^ 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  with  the  evidence  affordei! 
by  a  retrospect  of  by-gone  eras,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
will  arrive  is  obvious.     Our  Hibernian  population  is  apwarda  of 
eight  millions, — a  full  third  of  the  three  kingdoms.     From  six  to 
seven   of  tliese   millions  are   Roman   Catholics    in    the    most 
tremendous  state  of  ignorance,  excitement,   and   organizatioD. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  other  grievances,  they  press  forward  the 
foIloAving :  municipal  reform  has  been  demanded,  and  again  and 
again  eitner  been  withheld  or  rendered  nugatory  by  the  House  of 
Lords ;  their  religious  establishment  does  not  inetileate  either  the 
discipline  or  doctrines  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  people ;  its 
ample  glebes  and  revenues  are  not  permitted  to  yield  a  surpeace 
for  really  national  purposes ;  its  members  glory  more  boastfally 
than  discreetly  of  their  ascendency,  in  the  very  teeth  of  those  who 
account  them  both  heretics  and  oppressors;  the  whole  island  sends 
to  the  wmXxtA  p;vrlvaaxieiit  considerably  leas  than  one*sixth  of  the 
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lower  chamber,  and  not  a  twelfth  of  the  upper,  including  the  four 
prelates;  and  whilst  one  person  in  every  four-and-twenty  has  the 
-electoral  franchise  in  England,   only  one  in  every  115  has  it  in 
Ireland.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  under  this  nead,  since  tlie 
curtain  has  once  more  drawn  up  from  the  drama  of  Irish  agitation; 
'  and  its  scenes  are  every  day  obtruded  upon  our  attention.     We 
-  are  no  great  admirers  of  O'Connell ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
tracting a  very  few  lines  from  his  second  letter  to  his  countrymen. 
He  says,   ^When  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  ddiberate  speech 
^  argued  against  the  ballot,'  after  his  former  angry  attack  upon  it, 
^  I  went  to  my  bed  in  sadness  and  sorrow ;  ana  during  a  sleepless 
•night, — I  may  be  laughed  at  for  the  avowal, — shed  many  and 

•  bitter  tears.  I  felt  all  the  mischief,  he  had  thus  perpetrated  on 
<  himself,  on  his  colleagues,  on  the  cause  of  reform  in  general, 

*  and  on  Ireland  in  particular.'  There  appear  to  us  a  simplicity, 
a  pathos,  and  a  force  of  truth  in  this  brief  statement,  which,  speak- 
ing of  style  merely,  constitute  the  secret  of  eiFective,  popular,  and 
heart-stirring  eloquence. 

1 1.  The  last  point  of  parallelism  we  shall  notice,  is  the  religious 
excitement ;  wliich  seems  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
former  part  of  that  transitionary  period,  during  which  the 
autocratU^  principle  was  tamed,  and  brought  under  the  yoke  pf 
our  constitution  ;  as  it  also  does  now,  when  the  people  are  pre- 
paring to  break  in  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature  to  its 
legitimate  pur])oses.  Through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  revival  of  fervent  piety  is  illuminating  and  warming  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  with  the  immense  advantages, 
moreover,  in  our  generation,  of  an  interest  being  cherished  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile, — whilst  the  claims  of 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  are  acknowledged  by 
a  far  hirger  section  of  the  community  than  formerly.  Mean- 
while, as  might  be  expected,  the  enemy  of  souls  is  not  idle.  The 
growing  flames  of  genuine  religion  get  occasionally  obscured  with 
much  smoke  of  fanaticism.  He  adapts  himself  and  his  devices  to 
the  t^Lste  of  every  age, — now  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light, — or  at  another  time  stalking  abroad  in  what  is  falsely 
called  the  philosophy  of  reason,  to  scatter  atheism  and  anarchy 
amongst  the  nations.  Thank  God,  the  picture  delineated  by 
Bunyan  yet  holds  good;  and  *  there  is  One  with  a  vessel  of  oil, 
'  who  nKiiiitains  the  work  of  his  grace ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
'  that  the  devil  can  do,  the  souls  of  his  people  prove  gracious  still.' 
But  wliat  happened,  when  the  zealous  preacuing  of  the  puritans 
had  sounded  their  trumpet  of  alarm  through  the  land,  happens 
also  now.  Tlic  spread  of  literal  millenarianism  from  Albury  to 
Ghisgow, — the  vagaries  of  Irvingism  and  the  Plymoutli  brethren, 
— the  resurrection  of  Laudian  semi-popery  and  bigotry  at 
Oxford, --together  with  the   friglitful    results  so  recently  de- 
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abhorrence  of  oppression.  It  efen  makes  a  wise  man  i 
Charles  the  tlrst  round  himself  the  inheritor  of  a  eertain  pi 
gative,  inflated  with  preposterous  pretensions,  yet  by  no  m 
connected  with  adequate  means  for  asserting  tnem,  or  aeet^ 
their  continuance.  The  aristocKicy,  on  the  demise  of  George 
Fourth,  felt  astounded  at  the  demands  of  the  middle  cla»ee, 
ima&^ined  themselves  entitled  to  much  the  same  consideratioi 
kind  if  not  in  degree,  as  was  formerly  expected  by  the  L^ 
Anointed.  They  certainly  looked  upon  their  nomination  boroii| 
as  so  many  vested  interests ;  and  to  this  hour  deem  themM 
very  scurvily  treated  by  those,  who  pronoimced  their  claimBi 
^etiicr  unconstitutional.  They  are.  in  &ct  straining  eivery  ni 
to  recover  the  ground  they  have  lost :  and  being  fully  ail 
that  they  must  eitlier  govern  or  be  governed,  they  of  oonrw  | 
a  very  decided  preference  for  the  former  alternative.  The  pe^ 
on  tlie  other  hand  take  a  totally  different  view  of  the  sutjec^i 
are  girding  themselves  for  the  contest ; — not  to  appeal  to  vii 
which  is  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of, — being  at  once  as  ii 
as  it  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  tlie  worst  came  to  the 
But  the  parallelism  between  the  two  periods,  in  other  rei^ 
remains  the  same.  The  holders  of  asurped  authority  havai 
obliged  to  surrender  a  part  of  it,  and  will  shortly  have  to  ] 
the  remainder.  Its  rightful  owners  will  have  learned^  we^ia 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  by  the  time  the  aggression  h^lrf 
reached  its  termination.  It  is  by  careful  observation,  thatiif 
becomes  what  the  ancients  described  it, — ^  Philosophy  tM 
*  by  examples.'  n 

10.  Ireland  was  under  Strafford,  and  has  been,  since  tlieS 
until  recently,  a  sufferer  from  the  grossest  misgoverDmeiifil 
through  this  circumstance,  is  likely  to  prove  the  primummtl 
disturbance.     Let  any  one  only  compare  what  is  now  ji 
])cf()re  our  eyes,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  with  the  evidence  V 
by  a  retrospect  of  by-gone  cms,  and  the  conclusion  at  wV 
will  arrive  is  obvious.     Our  Hibernian  population  is  ipirir 
eight  millions, — a  full  third  of  the  three  kmjgdomSi    Fi«i- 
seven   of  these   millions  are   Roman   Catholics    in  tkf. 
tremendous  state   of  ignorance,  excitement,  and  Gimk 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  other  grievances,  they  pretfrann 
following :  municipal  reform  has  been  demandedf  and  ^f 
agiiin  eitlier  been  withheld  or  rendered  nugatory  bv thefl 
l^ords ;  their  religious  establishment  does  not  incuJoite  ik 
discipline  or  doctrines  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  tlie  pa^ 
ample  glebes  and  revenues  are  not  permitted  to  jield  ftf 
for  really  national  purposes ;  its  members  glAraAoiavk 
than  discreetly  of  their  itscendency,  in  the  -^     ^H  ^j^^ 
account  thiMU  both  heretics  and  oppresso»^ 
to  the  united  parliament  considerably  ^*~ 
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veloped  in  the  Canterbury  Riots, — are  all  so  many  ominous 
signs  of  the  times,  mani^sting  that  Romanism,  as  well  as 
the  iifth*monarehy  men,  may  yet  agmn  lift  up  tlieir  heads, 
and  that  where  a  vast  amount  of  spiritual  excitement  pre- 
vails, much  of  it  may  be  expected  to  ferment  for  eiil,— 
although  more  of  it  for  good.  Some  of  the  evil  now  alluded  to 
might  be  prevented,  if  pious  persons  would  but  oftener  engage, 
— of  course  we  mean  in  a  Christian  and  proper  spirit, — and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  do,  in  the  political  world.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  our  wishes,  than  to  turn  them  into  politicians  ^ 
the  expense  of  tlieir  piety ;  but  we  merely  desire  to  have  an  ex- 
tinguisher put  upon  a  proverbial  description  of  our  senators,  that 
the  religious  ones  are  not  liberal,  nor  the  liberal  sufficiently  reli- 
gious. How  absurdly  is  the  text  often  quoted,  *  Let  the  pot- 
<  sherds  strive  with  the  potsherds ;'  as  if  implying  that  a  q[riritiial 
man  had  no  secular  duties  connected  with  his  country  or  its 
government.  We  must  never  forget  tliat  eternity  itself  hinges 
upon  time,  as  regards  the  future  destinies  of  ourselves  and  oar 
fellow-creatures.  Political  liberty,  though  not  in  itself  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  yet  allows  that  machinery  of  means  to  f>c  set  in 
motion,  whereby,  under  the  divine  blessing,  there  proceed  living 
waters  from  the  temple  of  God  to  fertilize  the  universal  world. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  temptations  and  dangers  peculiar  li> 
public  life ;  but  all  we  maintain  is,  that  because  these  are  nu- 
merous and  manifold,  politics  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  aban- 
doned to  our  Joabs,  Abimeleclis,  or  Achitophels. 

And  now  perhaps,  in  conclusion,  it  will  be  inquired  of  us,  as  t^ 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  and  our  reply  is,  that  by  thus  carefully 
comparing  our  present  term  of  transition,  with  a  former  one,  we 
may  profit  by  its  experience  and  avoid  its  errors.  The  objects  of 
all  honest  patriots  in  both  periods  were  and  are  the  same ; — to  se- 
cure the  am'antages  of  good  government,  and  render  our  consti- 
tution in  reality  what  it  has  for  so  many  ages  been  by  profession. 
Arms  were  appealed  to  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  let  the  nine- 
teenth appeal  to  nothing  but  justice  and  alimentation.  Retro- 
g^ssion,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is 
only  another  name  for  violence  and  revolution  :  to  stand  still  for 
any  length  of  time  is  impossible :  in  the  constitutional  movement 
will  safety  alone  be  found.  Public  opinion,  consolidated  and 
respectfully,  but  firmly  expressed,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  governors ;  let  thorn  be  whosoever  they  may.  As  to  public 
character,  the  present  ministers  are  in  the  situation  of  Falstalf's 
ragged  regiment,  with  scarcely  half  a  shirt  amongst  them  all. 
Their  supporters,  therefore,  must  exercise  towards  them  apparent 
severity,  but  real  mercy ;  and  compel  them  to  provide  aganiHt  the 
future  at  least  some  decent  garments  to  clothe  and  hide  their 
nakedness.     Wc  entertain  slight  fears,  tiiat  their  antagonists,  who 
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are  now  turning  upon  them,  with  some  reasoni  ^  the  slow  point- 
^  ing  finger  of  sliame^'  will  be  ever  able  permanently  to  rule  these 
kingdoms,  in  the  current  state  of  Ireland.  They  may».by  soma 
conceivable  intrigue,  effect  a  temporary  entrance  upon  ofi^ce,  hv 
the  door :  but  the  people  will  sooner  or  later  effect  their  final  e^ 
through  the  window !  Meanwhile,  the  Lords,  in  their  liouse^  may^ 
be  taught  wisdom,  through  a  timely  perception  of  their  interestfi 
and  that  love  of  self-preservation  which  is  inherent  in  all  living 
animals;  or  if  otherwise,  they  must  be  instructed,  as  Gidequ 
taught  the  men  of  Succotli,  with  the  thorns  and  briars  of  thj^ 
wilderness.  Men,  like  Lord  Melbourne,  are  clearly  made  of 
nqueczable  materials.  These  are  the  words  of  a  well-knowi^ 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  true  words.  Thi^ 
appropriation-principle,  which  seated  them  in  power^  has  jint 
been  squeezed  out  of  tJieir  pretended  settlement  of  Irish  tithes^ 
so  tliat  the  entire  question  respecting  them  may  always  turn  upo^ 
the  mere  force  of  the  screw ;  except  that  should  they  be  really 
torn  from  their  places,  like  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  they  wiu 
leave  their  skins  oehind  them !  But  even  now  what  O'Conneij 
says  is  probable,  that  '  if  they  would  but  popularize  themselveSy-Tr; 
<  if  tliey  would  adopt  the  ballot,  and  announce  it  for  next  Sessioil 
^  as  a  ministerial  measure,  grounding  it  upon  the  evidence  recently 
^  adduced  before  election-committees,  such  as  the  fact  of  X50,00^ 
'having  been  spent  in  sheer  bribery  at  Nor^^ich  alone;  they  might 
*  almost  win  back  the  favorable  opinion  of  tliree  kingdoms.'  Theij? 
cry  however  would  be,  *  How  are  we  to  deal  witli  the  peers  ?' 
Yet  as  extraordintu^y  occasions  require  extraordinary  measures, 
can  we  do  better  than  our  forefathers  did,  soon  after  the  llevolu- 
tion  ?  In  1692  and  1699,  the  Commons  carried  their  point  by 
tacking  their  measures  to  a  money-bill ;  which  left  their  lordships 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  no  other  course  to  pursue,  than  to  growi» 
submit,  and  give  way.  Let  tlie  pressure  from  without  therefore; 
compel  the  Ilousc  of  Commons  to  pass  a  Bill  for  tlie  Ballot^ 
tacked  to  the  Supplies, — or  an  Irish  Municipal  and  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill,  tacked  to  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  this  wouhl  not  only 
bring  the  lJ[)per  Ilousc  to  its  senses,  but  probably  lead  to,  whilst 
it  wouhl  thoroughly  justify,  a  large  creation  of  fresh  coronets  to. 
stave  off  a  positive  collision  between  tlie  lords  and  commons.  Np 
senatorial  body  has  undergone  greater  or  more  frequent  modificar 
tions.  At  the  Reformation,  about  thirty-six  spiritual  peerages 
were  extinguished;  an  enormous  extent  of  change,  when  th^i 
proportion  is  considered,  which  tlie  number  of  mitred  abbots  bore 
to  tlieir  lay-iissociates, — of  whom  Henry  the  Kighth  never  sum.- 
moned  more  than  fifty-one  !  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  reign  of 
Queen  liLli/abeth,  the  writ  of  summons  by  a  constitution  of  \i\vf 
was  held  to  convey  an  inheritable  earldoin  or  barony;  having  iu 
earlier  ages  given  but  a  tight  pf  slttiug  'm  the  pArliamen^  for, 
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whicli  it  was  issued.  Ld.  Sunderland's  famous  Peemge*Bill,  under 
George  the  Firsts  altogether  altering  their  circuoistances,  linut- 
ing  their  niunber,  and  depriving  the  crown  of  its  prerogative 
with  regard  to  fresh  nominations,  was  proposed  and  earned  ii 
their  own  house.  The  Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland 
added  new  varieties.  There  are  now  forty-four  elective  temporal 
peers,  and  thirty  ecclesiastical  ones, — some  chosen  for  life,  some 
for  a  parliament,  some  for  a  single  Session ; — a  strange  compound 
surely  of  heterogeneous  contrarieties.  Their  preposterous  prac- 
tice of  suffrage  oy  proxy  has  also  been  altered ;  and  more  than 
one  motion  made  within  our  own  recollection  for  its  abolition. 
No  peer  can  now  hold  more  than  two  in  his  own  person;  but  foi^ 
merly  ten  and  even  tliirteen  were  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a 
minister,  or  his  subordinate^  though  noble  assistant. 

In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  the  nrst  whirlwind  of  popular  indig- 
nation will  not  carry  away  the  principles  of  hereditary  legislation, 
exclusive  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  altogether. 
They  form  the  sources  of  nourishment  to  that  system  oi  caste, 
against  which  an  increasing  school  of  very  honest  men  protest 
altogether.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  openly,  and  with  much 
ability  proposed  a  free  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  when 
they  differ ;  in  which  a  majority  of  the  collective  votes  is  to  settle 
the  question.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
had,  or  has  a  plan  of  Peerage  Reform,  which  involved  something 
tantamount  to  a  very  large  creation,  as  well  as  an  extensiye  ksoe 
of  writs  to  the  heirs  of  baronies.  We  mention  these  things  to 
show  that  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  are  turning  over  the  sub- 
ject in  their  minds ;  foreseeing  tlie  danger,  and  meditating  reme- 
dies. As  matters  are  at  present,  we  have  the  elements  of  pro- 
gression and  retardation, — of  vitality  and  death, — chained  toge- 
ther, like  the  living  and  dead  criminals  of  Mezentius : 

Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 
Complexu  in  misero,  longft  sic  morte  necabat. 

No  purple  procession  of  thought,  or  of  action,  as  Milton  describes 
it,  can  emanate  from  so  monstrous  a  union  :  and  we  hesitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  should  no  organic  change  or  concession,  whether 
voluntary  or  coerced  occur,  political  disease  will  achieve  the 
business  for  us,  and  reduce  the  component  portions  of  our  society 
to  one  sad  suitability  for  the  charnel-house ! 


We  had  written  thus  feir,  when  the  work,  at  the  head  of  our 
Article,  was  transmitted  us  by  its  highly  respectable  Publishers. 
We  have  merely  room  to  say,  that  the  Author  of  *  Political  Dis- 
*  courses'  appears  to  us  a  truly  sensible  and  gifted  pocsoo.  We 
differ  from  very  many  of  his  couclusions,  wlulst  we  wish  to  do 
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ftill  justice  to  his  integprity-  of  intention,  as  well  as,  the  general 
abiKty  displayed  in  his  work.  It  consists  of  Five  Essays  on 
Government,  Civil  Liberty,  Secret  Suffrage,  Equality,  and  on 
the  Central  and  Local  Systems.  We  lament  sincerely  that  he  is 
no  friend  to  the  Ballot ; — so  convinced  are  we  that  this  mode  of 
TOting  must  shortly  prevail,  and  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  common  country.  With  an  earnest  desire  to 
aToid  dogmatism  upon  the  subject,  we  nevertheless  conceive  that 
there  are  always  certain  touchstones  of  political  soundness,  in 
every  age ; — and  that  a  cordial  attachment  to  what  Cicero  has 
termed  *  the  silent  witness  for  Liberty,'  constitutes  one  of  these, 
in  the  present  day.  The  memory  of  a  well-known  member  for 
London,  as  being  linked  to  this  mighty  question,  will  pass  down 
to  the  latest  posterity,  not  because  his  descent  is  said  to  be  from 
CSrotius, — but  rather  because,  by  his  enei^  and  perseverance,  he 
will  before  long  have  succeeded  in  sheltering  the  consciences  of 
roters  under  the  constitutional  shield  of — The  Ballot  ! 


Art.  IX.  1.  TJie  Keepsake  for  1839.  Edited  by  Frederic  Man- 
SEL  Reynolds.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  Ilcath'si  Picturesqtie  Annual  for  1839.  Versailles.  By  Lbitoh 
Ritchie,  Esq.  With  Twenty  highly-finished  Engravings.  Loa- 
don  :  Longman  and  Co. 

3.  Heat  lis  Book  of  Beauty  ^  1839.  With  beautifuUy.finished  Engrav- 
ings from  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists.  Edited  by  the  Countess 
OF  Blessington.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

4.  Gems  of  Beauty,  Displayed  in  a  Series  of  Twelve  highly-finished 
Enj^ravings  of  Spanish  subjects,  from  Designs  by  the  first  Artists. 
With  Fanciful  Illustrations  in  Verse  by  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

5.  Pm'traits  of  tJie  Children  of  the  Nobility,  A  Series  of  highly- 
finished  Engravings,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  IIkatii.  From  Drawings  by  Alfred  E.  Chalon,  Esq., 
l^.A.,  Edwin  Landskkr,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 
VVitli  Illustrations  in  Verse  by  distinguished  contributors.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Fairlie.     Second  Series.     London:  Longman  and  Co. 

WK  critics  arc  proverbially  an  unamiable  and  fault-finding 
race.  Such  is  our  jreneral  reputation,  and  it  is  vain  that 
wc  utt(jr  a  plea  of  *not  guilty.'  Disappointed  authors  whose 
productions  we  are  compelled  to  censure,  and  light  and  trifling 
readers  whose  taste  we  seek  to  correct,  and  for  whom  we  endea- 
vour to  ])rovide  more  healthful  nutriment  than  tliey  seek  for  them- 
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selves,  swell  the  all  bnt  iiniyersal  ciy  against  us.  So  general  is 
the  complaint,  that  we  liave  occasionally  been  visited  with  sad 
misgivings,  and  have  been  ready  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there 
is  not  some  foundation  for  it — ^whether  we  have  not,  in  fact,  been 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  our  high  powers,  and  thus  forfeited  all  right 
to  the  confidence  we  claim.  The  truth  probably  lies  midway — 
the  most  easy  and  therefore  the  most  common  explanation  of  such 
matters — between  the  critics  and  the  public  Both  are  in  fault, 
the  one  by  permitting  their  critical  decisions  to  be  influenced  by 
motives  apart  from  their  literary  pro^dnce,  the  other  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  morbid  appetite  for  what  yields  only  a  momentary 
gratification,  while  it  endangers  a  permanent  injury  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  constitution.  For  ourselves,  we  are  of  course 
exempted  from  tlie  common  frailties  of  our  brethren.  We  never 
pemut  our  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  matters  apart  from  the 
subject  in  hand.  If  grave  as  judges,  we  are  also  equally  upright, 
and  in  the  exuberant  kindness  of  our  heart  would  rather  that  a 
dozen  criminals  should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
be  condemned.  But  to  be  serious ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  any 
unkind  feeling,  nor  have  we  to  accuse  ourselves  of  any  wilful 
departure  from  the  truth.  We  have  no  insults  to  resent,  no  inju- 
ries to  retaliate,  and  no  stem  masters  to  please.  We  are  always 
desirous  of  retaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  Authors  whose 
volumes  we  review,  as  well  as  of  the  public  for  whose  amusement 
and  instruction  we  provide.  The  beautiful  volumes  now  lying 
on  our  table  are  not  eyed  with  a  keener  relish  by  the  thousands 
whom  they  serve  to  amuse  tlian  by  ourselves.  Tlie  youngest  and 
most  ardent  of  their  admirers,  would  seldom  be  displeased  ^^tJl 
the  expression  of  our  countenance  as  we  turn  over  their  pages, 
and  gaze  with  a  feeling  like  their  own  on  the  varied  forms  of 
beauty  which  they  disclose.  It  is  true  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  somewhat  different  from  what  they  are,  but  they  are  the 
creations  of  the  public  taste,  and  will  retain  their  present  stamj) — 
whatever  critics  say — till  that  taste  becomes  more  correct  and 
healthful.  They  must  for  the  most  part,  and  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  be  regarded  as  works  of  art,  and  not  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  former  character  they  are  entitled  to  high  praise;  in 
the  latter — with  the  exceptions  already  alluded  to — they  do  not 
deserve  much. 

The  first  volume  in  our  list  came  to  hand  just  as  tlie  last  num- 
ber of  our  Journal  was  going  to  press,  and  we  were,  tlierefore, 
able  to  do  little  more  than  announce  the  fact  of  its  publication. 
The  Keepsake  is  not  one  of  our  leading  favorites.  It  is  got  up 
with  great  elegance ;  and  its  liingravings,  which  are  mostly  of 
fancy  scenes,  are  executed  with  skill  and  eflfect ;  but  its  long  list 
of  titled  contributors  is  a  poor  compensation  for  other  <]u:ilities 
by  which  it  had  better  be  distinguished.    Noblemen  may  be  very 


useful  in  their  place,i  ba^iH  ilii4ql4Kmr(lH^j^(^We|ii^;t)ie!>(^^ 
Wpter  kere  affiomed*  .  i  The. Jffaj^uJs ^rff wwJ[>^iJ*o^iMnHbtoi<b 
X-ord  John   Manaers,,  tbe;  HpIV{>^j$dxn1^l4  )rib)lipff(  .wdi^ 
jocelyn,  if  judged  l?y  their^iw^^  0fft4i3ibirtifpr,t».ttbAt.pr^^ 
iKiLume>  have  never  been.l^Eg)9l]|in<ttdgef|f'V])db  l>^^An<ipjiyrii>rtf#6 
Parnassus*    The  prose.  coptoih^tipnsqontamriBevAis^^ 
considerable  skill  We  bave^b^p  ilfflBt-,pkt9a^)!»itbi.£^^ 
*  a  Tale  of  Greece,'  by  Mm^  $fa#U^$:^^Sfpal«  JE^llSBSgea^l^ 

<  History  of  an  Old  FocetopGi^lai^Yard^'  by.I^^iNMg^Qtft^apB^ 

<  Marv  of  Mantua, 'by  Mir«,  James*,  Wa  cm  in^JbirptQjpi^.odi^ 
the  following  stajizasDyMnkAbdyM'  ..      .<;..<;  ..  Ui  yuvi-oiub 

^  Kiver^  fur  river^  bri{^i%  wanderiog  '  '  '  »  h  Ji-jmoxd 
Throu^  moBsy  bai^  with  sodliofi^  UoBBoms  4nit ; Jificidq 
Sweet  birds  to  thee  a  tunefol  csndM^gtj  >>  u  >1  ^u  vni\i\uB 
And  if  rude  winds  awhile ii^iMrb  flvjr  Kesti.r/  >  mIi  ni  bni% 
And  bid  thy  angry  waters  £osm,fmi,iiit9f,i.  MM.ifMra  nivA 
ShorUy  the  cahn  of  blue,«i4.siuiMiy  f^i\  U'^nnvsUivv)  ad 
Soothes  them  apin-7-ph|,,ww^.a^^  Mf^  nyW^'ii  l.iii>ln« 
River,  in  phicidTpeace  resep^ipg  %ip I    ,,,  ^^.^^^  o-.i.nf;risb 

*  1  would  in  calm  retireaflm^tmfddyiiT^iiiii  ,.»7i;ilH)'i'!  o.t  t^oii 

And  woo  to  cheer  9()M.so)Uai7ho|irst^,!:(in:t'.'i  to  ^iimf^-^b 
Such  joys  as.Nstn,TO'8»Wi*JtWid/9a^;m  .,,,  --.ntntov 

The  song  of  bird?,  1*e  Wcwm  of |flulylqv^T^;i, .,.,,,,,,.  k,,^ 
And  should  stern  passion  w^thT^aess'^rop^^  ,,j,,^    .,  .  ,  „^ 
Een  turn  my  spint  from  its  tr^quu  couise^.  .         t,  .      i .. 
/m  voice  I  trust  would  check  the  threatemnii.ill.     , 
Who  said  unto  the  bifloWs:!.*  Peace; 'fei^'"  ^"*'"''-  ^'*''J! 

*  River,  fair  river,  on  the.btnli;i,to*^y»  ;  i  :.    .,^|:v  bim 

I  marked^  blithe,  pxpcession  gajjy  pass ;.  .  ,i  ,,,=  ,;  ./^jmi-hI 
Their  mirthful  looks,  their  f^tival  ajn^Tr  i ,.  ;.,,.,.  ^a/.h  of^s 

All  were  depicted  m thy  mrstal  glw;  ,  .  .,.^  .„  .M.>iir/m 
And  tlius,  within  my  chosen  dwelling-place,  ^    i.  . 

1  would  not  shun  commumon  with  my  race ;  ,  ,■  :  ^  i  i  j 
But  ever  should  their  social  gratings  bfe"  "' ''  ■l"*'*""'^** 
Met  with  kind  answering  readinesity  In^'.    /-^^^luyyjp  Mr 

'  River,  fair  nver,  when  the  throng  went  py,,{ ,, ,, .  . v,j.tt;l  idt 
Thou  did'st  reflect  their  pageantry  no  more,  ,  *  ,^i 

But  the  brifi^ht  glories  of  the  azure  sky  ■.      .,- 

Smiled  m  thy  guding  waters  as  betore ;  .  j 

Thus  would  I  share  the  gkdnete<*tHe  gjy^'"' ,  ■""  ^''  l'^^ 
Soon  should  the  light  ittp^«AM  W^  dtwy  ;"'*"  ^»''  *"  '»»*J« 
And  to  my  feithful  heart  afettfe  *e  giVtaij^"  ^'  ""^^''^ '  ^ ^  >»'''' 
The  cherished  imi^  of^idlstilitt  h^V^if^^AjS^^'^'*^)^.  >l)i^ 

..  :    :h>fr'.  "hiv/ boMio-^*/.'* '»ij:  frtOi!')'>>i  V!>iia1 

7%^  Picturesque  .<lilaw^afr^yf>aQf»>l^gliilri  tMgJ(ytiaritmidgil.t'ahir> 
editorship  <if  Mn  Leitdb  IUftdi^firil<^  iM  iiiHWgB(aMlM*0e« 
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ig  devoted  to  VersaiUes,  the  palace^  and  ^moaomeiital  poem'  oF 
the  French  monarchy.  This  is  not  acoording  to  the  intiraadon 
given  in  the  volume  of  last  year,  but  we  presume  that  the  receot 
appearanee  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  ^  South  Wales,  ineluding  the  Biv«r 
^Wye,'  has  indaced  a  departure  from  the  intention  then  an* 
nounced.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  content  on  the  present  occasion 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  translator,  it  having  been  thought,  as  be 
informs  us,  *  that  the  history  of  Versailles  could  be  beat  written, 
<  because  best  felt,  by  a  Frenchman.'  The  translation,  however, 
is  avowedly  of  a  very  free  character,  and  the  whole  responsibility 
of  that  part  of  die  volume  which  relates  to  the  present  state  of 
the  palace,  rests  on  the  Editor.  The  history  of  v^ersailles  is  an 
epitome  of  the  modem  history  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  dis- 
closes a  series  of  events  and  characters,  in  which  the  gaiety  and 
brilliance  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  is  shaded  by  unblushing  pro- 
fligacy and  heartlessness.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  disgraceful  tale 
which  this  volume  tells,  and  we  regret  on  this  account  that  the 
authorship  was  not  retained  by  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his  own  hands. 
There  would  have  been  in  such  case,  a  clearer  and  more  useful 
moral  deduced  from  the  narrative,  than  is  at  present  apparent 
As  an  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  French  court,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  is  not 
without  interest;  but  we  more  than  question  the  propriety  of 
placing  such  details  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  members  of 
our  families.  The  atrodities  of  the  Revolution  are  no  mar- 
vel to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  discipline  through 
which  the  nation  had  passed,  and  tliat  discipline  is  better 
understood  from  works  which  paint  the  living  manners,  and 
disclose  the  practice  of  social  life,  than  from  the  more  for- 
mal productions  of  the  historian.  Such  to  a  great  extent 
is  the  volume  before  us,  from  which  we  part  Math  a  fervent 
hope  that  its  disclosures  may  be  a^  warning  to  our  court  and 
nobility.  The  Engravings,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  are  not 
confined  to  the  architecture  of  Versailles  or  to  the  scenery  sur- 
rounding it,  but  include  portraits  of  the  most  successful  competi- 
tors for  mfamous  fame  in  the  French  court,  as  well  as  of  scenes 
of  historical  interest. 

The  Book  of  Beauty^  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  It  in- 
cludes twelve  portraits  of  distinguished  ladies,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  placed  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  We  should  be  sorr\' 
to  be  deemed  ungallant,  yet  we  are  free  to  declare  tliat  the 
title  of  some  of  these  ladies,  to  appear  in  Tlie  Book  (fBeoMty, 
is  rather  questionable.  We  should  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  from  a  somewhat  lower  circle,  an  equal  number 
whose  claim  to  such  distinction  would  be  far  less  doubtfoL  But 
we  must  leave  the  Artist  to  his  own  selection,  and  proceed  with 
our  critique.    The  Engravij^  oxe  happily  sueoeasful  in  relMniii)^ 
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the  distinctive  features  of  each  portrait,  8o  as  to  present  the  points 
of  countenance  and  figure  which  give  them  character  ana  indi^ 
viduality.  The  literary  contents  of  the  yolume,  consisting  of 
poetry  and  prose,  are  supplied  by  various  contributors,  among 
whom  are  Liord  Abinger,  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  Mr.  Landor,  ana 
several  other  distinguished  names  in  literature.  The  following 
verses,  by  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin,  will  find  their  way  to  every 
susceptible  heart  by  their  beautiful  simplicity  and  truth. 

^  THE  BLIND  GIRL'S  LAMENT. 

'  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  flowers  and  birds  of  Spring, 
'Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy  unknown  thing ; 
It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  sparkling  sky. 
Nor  ocean's  foam,  nor  mountain's  peak. 

That  e'er  I  weep  or  sigh. 

*  ITiey  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 

Fall  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full, — 
That  these  I  listen  to  and  love, 

Are  not  all  beautiful ! 
They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

Which  sunshine  ever  brings, 
Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well. 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  I 

*  My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  where  the  violets  grow ; 
His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tiny  hand  I  know. 
My  mother's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet, 

Like  music  on  my  ear  ; 
The  very  atmosphere  seems  love 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

'  My  father  twines  his  arms  around 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast. 
To  kiss  the  poor,  blind,  helpless  girl. 

He  says  he  loves  the  best. 
'Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things. 

It  may  be, — weep  or  sigh. 
And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 

To  meet  Affection's  eye!'— p.  208. 

Gems  of  Beauty^  constitutes  a  splendid  volume,  which  must  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The  engravings  last  year 
were  illustrative  of  the  passions;  this  year,  the  costume  and 
olive  complexion  of  the  beauties  of  Spam  fure  enipioyed  by  the 
artist  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  The  plates  are 
finished  in  the  highest  style.     The  power  erf  expression  which  they 
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display  is  generally  admirable,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
subject.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  thk  is  the  case  with  '  the 
'  Dejected.*  The  expression  in  this  case  is  rather  that  of  calm- 
ness or  placidity,  a  state  of  unmored  rather  than  sombre  emotion. 
The  Masquerade,  the  Bull  Fight^  the  Parting^,  and  the  Duenna, 
appear  to  us  equally  felicitous  m  their  conception  and  execution. 
They  distinctly  embody  the  passions  designee!,  and  need  no  index 
or  interpreter.  The  illustrative  verses  by  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington,  are  most  happily  appropriate,  and  are  characterised  by 
the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  so  eminently  distinguish  her 
poetic  eifusions.  We  quote  the  following,  in  preference  to  some 
other  and  more  striking  verses, — from  its  brevity  better  suiting 
our  limits. 

'THE  GUITAR. 

*  Sing  me  that  air  he  used  to  love  so  well ; 

But,  softly,  sister, — ^let  its  tunes  come  stealing. 
That  echo  wake  not — gently  weave  the  spell, 
To  mournful  memories  of  the  past  appealing. 

'  Nay,  that*s  too  lively — sing  in  sadder  strain , 

Like  the  lone  bird,  that  'neath  night's  planet  holy 

(Methinks  there's  human  passion  in  her  pain) 
Pours  forth  her  soul  in  richest  melancholy. 

*  Oh  !  didst  thou  love — and  he  was  far  away — 

Thy  heart's  one  thought,  one  life,  one  hope,  one  sorrow — 
Thy  voice  had  sweeter  been,  but  far  less  gay. 
For  music  pensive  tones  from  love  doth  borrow,' 

The  Children  of  the  Nobility ^  is  got  up  in  the  same  superior  style 
as  the  preceding,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  favorite  wherever 
it  is  known.  The  sweetly  smiling  and  innocent  groups  whidi  it 
introduces  to  our  acquaintance  give  it  a  charm  to  our  hearts — for  we 
too  are  parents — which  no  subject  could  surpass.  We  love  to 
gaze  on  the  finished  beauty  of  the  female  face  and  form, — ^the 
mingled  grace,  and  tenderness^  and  purity  which  the  truly  femi- 
nine countenance  displays;  but  there  is  a  charm,  an  indescribable 
loveliness  in  infancy  and  childhood  which  nothing  else  on  earth 
possesses.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man — be  he  critic  or 
what  else — ^who  can  look  through  such  a  volume  as  this  withoul 
having  his  heart  deeply  interested.  We  would  not  for  the  world 
be  destitute  of  the  feelings  which  its  engravings  have  awakened. 
But  independently  of  the  general  subject,  there  is  a  real  interest 
in  the  cnaracter  of  several  of  the  portraits  given.  Some  of 
them  are  eminently  beautiful.  It  would  be  invidious  to  speciiy 
cases,  and  we  mfist,  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  ffenem 
statement.  The  following  lines  attached  to  a  portrait  of  uie  son 
and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  are  not  cbaigeaUe  with 
cjuggeration  or  flattery. 


*  My  generous  boy :  I  trace,  e'en  nbw, 
A  character  on  thy  young  brow, 
That  tells  me  thou  wilt  yet  aspire 

To  tread  the  footsteps  of  thy  sire ; 

And  serve  thy  country,  for  its  weal,  * 

With  patriotic  love  and  zeal. 

And  thou^  fair  girl !  with  rosy  cheek,  * 

Where  blushes  eloquently  speak 

The  purity  and  artless  grace 

Hereditary  in  thy  race ; 

Nu  greater  boon  I  wish  to  thee. 

Than  thou  mayst  like  thy  mother  be. 

*  So  young — how  strange  your  lot  shouhi  be 
So  oft  to  cross  the  stormy  sea ; 

Tlie  partners  of  a  father's  toil, 
Fair  exiles  from  your  native  soil ; 
Watched  over  by  a  mother's  love. 
As  o'er  her  young  bends  brooding  dove. 
Ye  were  but  fragile  flowers  to  brave 
Each  frigid  clime  and  booming  wave  ; 
fjeaving  your  stately  home  behind. 
For  cradles  rock'd  by  each  rude  wind  ; 
Learning,  whilst  yet  in  infancy, 
England !  what  men  resign  for  thee/ 


nvitf  0tttittii, 


1 .  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  contaimng  all  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testawcnt,  with  ike  Chaldee  loords  in  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Tar- 
rriims  ;  and  also  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  Words  derived  from 
them.     By  Selig  Newman.     London :   Wertheim,    8vo. 

2.  An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  composed  after  Johnson's  Die- 
tionarij,  containing  fifteen  thousand  English  Words  rendered  into 
Biblical  or  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  or  into  Chaldee.  To  which  it 
annexed,  a  list  of  English  and  Hebrew  Words,  the  ejppression  and 
meanings  of  which  appear  to  be  the  same  in  both  Languages.  By 
Selij:^  Newman.     London  :    Wertheim.  8vo. 

In  an  age  in  which  happily  there  is  an  increasing  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  study  of  biblical  literature,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  a  corresponding 
degree  of  readiness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  student  by  furnishing 
hini  with  tho^e  facilities  which  may  render  his  progress  at  once  agree- 
able and  certain.  It  is  within  our  memory  when  Buxtorf,  Parkhurat, 
and  Pike  were  almost  the  only  Hebrew  lexicons  in  use  in  this  country : 
with  wliat  effect  the  state  of  biblical  science  during  that  period 
abundantly  testifies.  Subsequently  Eichorn's  Simonis  was  known  to 
a  few  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Geseoius  was  translated  into  our  language  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  was  di^vered  that  a  very  diffe- 
rent method  of  Hebrew  study  rnnat  be  pursued,  if  any  thifig  like  a  pro- 
found, satisfactory,  and  consistent  acquaintanee  'frWi  the  Old  TViitiEi- 
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ment  original  was  to  lie  Hcqiiin^d.  Bating  the  neologicol  views  wliicfa 
too  frequently  disfi^re  the  pages  of  that  author,  the  perfection  wbicli 
character ises  them  might  appear  to  render  any  other  labor  u{  tJie  kind 
altogether  superfluous.  Since,  however,  no  two  mindis  contemplate 
the  Hume  object  in  all  respects  alike,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
oompiu-e  with  the  results  which  he  has  brought  out,  others  proceeding 
from  a  totally  different  school,  such  as  that  from  which  the  works  have 
emanated  which  appear  at  tlie  head  of  this  article. 

The  author  is  a  Jew,  who  evidently  possesses  a  very  deep  insight  into 
the  genius  of  the  language  vernacular  to  his  ancestors,  and  still  held  iu 
veneration  among  his  people,  as  that  in  which  are  UTitten  the  inspired 
volume  of  their  religious  faith.  He  also  appears  candidly  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  light  thrown  ui)on  words  and  passages  by  Chris- 
tian  authors  who  have  labored  in  the  same  department ;  and  to  have 
executed  his  task  in  every  point  of  view  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
The  principal  value,  however,  of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  the  property 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is  its  exhibition  of  the  words 
found  in  the  Targums,  the  Talmudical,  and  Rabbinical  writings.  If  it 
contained  notliing  more,  it  would,  on  this  account  alone,  be  worth  more 
tliau  double  the  cost  to  those  who  wi.sh  to  look  into  such  Jewisli  wurki 
as  have  been  composed  since  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 

The  English  Hebrew  Dictionary  \idll  be  found  extremely  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  Hebrew  exercisesj  especially  to  any  who  may  be 
desirous  of  translating  any  English  books,  tracts,  &c.,  into  Uelnrew, 
with  a  view  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 


Obicrvations  on  the  Oriental  Plague,  and  on  Quarantines,  eus  a  meani 
of  arresting  its  Progress.  Addressed  to  the  British  Association  vf 
Science,  assembled  at  Newcastle,  in  August,  1838.  By  John  Bow- 
ring.     Edinburgh :  William  Tait. 

An  able  pamphlet,  which,  to  say  the  least,  makes  out  a  strong  case 
against  the  contagious  character  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges 
that  has  ever  visited  the  human  race.  The  details  which  are  given  by 
Dr.  Bowring,  together  with  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  go  for  to 
demonstrate  that  the  primary  cases  of  plague  lu-e  indigenous  and  not 
imported,  that  the  progress  of  tlie  malady  is  not  to  be  traced  from  (wie 
diseased  person  to  another,  and  that  the  establishment  of  quarantine 
reguhitions  has  no  tendency  to  prevent  its  introduction  or  spread. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  medical  section  of  the  British  Association 
adopted  a  resolution,  at  their  recent  meeting,  recommending  an  applica- 
tion  to  government  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  subject.  The  course  of  such  inquiries,  should  they  be  instituted,  \nll 
be  greatly  aided  by  our  author's  labors,  who  has  entitled  himself  to  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  British  community,  by  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts  bearing  on  the  question. 

Christian  Benejicence  contrasted  with  Covetousncss.  By  T.  Dick, 
LL.D.     Second  edition.    London  :  Ward  and  Co.     12ino.    1838. 

^  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  so  much  a  dissertation  upon  the  pno- 
ciple8  referred  to  in  the  above  title  as  an  iUJ^jrtr»tion  of  tbcw :  ^ijuae  ia 
the  authoT*«  u»ial  c^\e  -\\i  >9^  ^^^^^i  duoMXiiXMed  by  a  mai^  of.  ftcta- 
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^  bearing  upon  the  subject.     Bat  ^  fhcts^  we  are  told,  speak  loader  than 

bc  words  ;*  we  hope,  therefore,  that  what  has  not  already  been  effected  by 

J  sober  argument  and  solemn  appeals,  will  result  in  this  case  from  what 

3  may  be  regiirded   as  a   volume  of  practical  evidence,  in  which  the 

j:  working  of  these  antagonist  principles  is  fairly  set  forth.      Several 

r,  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  have  already  been  disposed  of,  and 

^.  we  are  told  that  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  of  this  edition  will  be 
applied  to  objects  connected  with  philanthropy  and  religion. 

Jllusfrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  M(mumenU  of  Egypt.  By  W.  C. 
^         Taylor,  LL.D.     London  ;  Charles  Tilt. 

The  researches  which  have  been  instituted  by  modem  science  into 
^  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  have  brought  to  light  several  important  con- 
j  firmations  of  the  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  which  it  is 
^  the  design  of  the  present  small  volume  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
.,  readers  generiilly.  This  object  it  happily  effects,  in  a  manner  which 
-.  entitles  Dr.  Taylor  to  our  warmest  thanks.  A  better  service  conld 
<    not  be  rendered  than  that  which  he  has  accomplished.   The  coincidences 

pointed  out  are  incidental,  and  therefore  the  more  conclusive.     They 

fiirnish  interesting  elucidations  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  patriarchal 
-^  ages,  and,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  they  tend,  as  our 
_  author  remarks,  *  to  confirm  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuth^ 
T.    and  the  truth  of  many  prophetical  denunciations.'     We  recommend  oar' 

readers,  whether  old  or  young,  to  give  to  the  volume  an  early  andatten. 

tive  perusal. 

Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews.  By  the  Re\'.  Alexander  M'Caul, 
D.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  London:  Wertheim.  12mo. 
In  this  interesting  little  work,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  an  accu- 
rate, but  most  affecting  exhibition  of  Judaism  as  it  is.  It  contains  a 
minute  account  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  especi- 
ally those  resident  in  Poland,  where  the  respected  author  had,  from  an 
intercourse  of  several  years  with  them,  the  best  opportunities  ofbe^ 
coming  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  character  of  mind.  From  this 
it  appears  that  very  c(»nsiderable  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of 
their  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  creed.  Almost  every  boy 
learns  to  read  and  translate  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Many  of  them 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jarchi.  Avery 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  fimatical  sect  of  the  Chasidini,  the 
founder  of  which,  Rabbi  Israel  Baal  SJicm  (i.  e.  possessor  of  the  name), 
j)retended  to  Iiave  acquired  the  mysterious  name  of  God,  by  which  he, 
was  enabled  to  work  miracles  and  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  all  mys- 
teries. The  auth(»r  next  treats  of  Moses  Mendelsohn  imd  Jewish 
Reform .  Those  who  have  fully  end)raced  his  system  are  pure  ration- 
alists. They  have  thrown  off  the  old  Jewish  manners  ;  the  old  method 
of  education  ;  the  langnage ;  and  their  national  attachment  to  Palestine. 
The  expose  whicli  he  furnishes  of  Rabbinism  considered  as  a  religious 
system  is  truly  fearful,  and  calculated  to  awaken  our  tenderest  sympju 
thies  for  a  ])ortion  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  so  awfully  oj)- 
pressed  by  the  burden  of  human  fraditions,  and  so  completely  deluded 
by   false  hopes   based  upon   ceremonial   merit.     Tlie  Tnost  affecting 
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chapter,  is  that  on  *  tho  Social  and  Rel^ious  Conditioa  of  the  Rab- 

*  binic  Jeuet-vs.*  RabbiuiHxn,  it  appears,  lays  it  dowii  us  an  axiom,  that 
to  study  the  hiw  oF  Gtid  is  no  ])art  of  a  woman's  duty,  and  that  tu  teach 
his  (laugliterN  the  word  of  God  is  no  part  of  parental  obligation  ;  that  a 
w<»nian  is  unfit  t(»  give  Ic^l  evidence ;  it  teaches  that  she  is  iiot  to  be 
counted  part  of  the  congregation ;  that  to  be  a  woman  is  as  great  a  de- 
gradation  as  to  l>e  a  heathen  or  a  slave :    (hence  the  prayer ;  *  Blessed 

*  art  thou,  ()  Lord  our  God  !  King  of  the  universe !  who  hath  uot 
made  me  a  woman ')  ;  it  allows  polygamy,  and  the  greatest  facility 
of  divorce. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  all  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  o)n- 
version  of  the  Jews  will  peruse  this  work ;  and,  also,  any  Christian.^ 
whose  minds  have  not  yet  l>een  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ubligatiuus 
under  which  they  lie  to  use  means  for  that  end  :  assured,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  look  at  its  pages  without  becoming  conscious  of 
feelings  very  different  from  those  with  which  they  opened  it. 

A  Lecture  on  the  IVritings,  Prose  and  Poelic,  and  the  ChfiracUr, 
Public  and  Personal,  of  John  Milton,  delivered  at  several  Metro- 
polUau  ImtUutions.  By  Alfred  A.  Fry,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  56.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  Hooper. 

An  able  and  warm-hearted  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom 
England  has  produced.  It  has  long  been  fashionable  to  praise  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  without  reading  it,  and  to  reprobate,  on  equally  absurd 
grounds,  the  prose  writings  of  tig  Author.  The  indolence  of  must 
readers  accounts  for  the  former  fact,  while  the  strength  and  virulence  of 
party  spirit  alford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  tlui  latter.  We  are  hap> 
pily  fallen  on  better  times,  and  justict^  tardy  justice,  is  in  consequenci' 
being  done  to  the  antagonist  of  Salmasius,  wjiose  indignant  and  niaaly 
eloquence  has  long  been  dumb  to  tlie  gres^t  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
We  rejoice  in  every  effort  to  bring  the  })rose  writings  of  Milton  beftiri' 
the  public  mind ;  assured  that  they  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  pro. 
mote  the  growtli  of  every  manly  and  Christian  virtue.  There  is  a 
breadth  and  compreliensiveness  in  tlieir  views, — the  deep  magic  of  a 
spirit  reaching  after  illimitable  perfection,  and  seeking  to  imprint  m 
others  it8  own  ctmceptions  of  the  sublime  in  monds  and  in  politics.  \^'t- 
thank  Mr.  Fry  for  ids  present  service,  and  warmly  recommend  Li^ 
pamplil(»t  to  our  readers. 


The   Pictorial  Ediiitm  of  Shakspae.      Two  Gmtlewai  of  Vcromu 
Part  1.     London  :  Charles  Knight. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakspere,  whidi  pramises 
to  sui)ersede  most  of  its  predecess(»rs.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  text,  but  will  seek  to  realize  what  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  *  Memoriiil> 
of  Shakspere  '  represents  as  eminently  desirable.  *  It  is  devoutly  Ui  K- 
wished,*  says  that  critic,  *  that  an  edition  were  undertaken,  whieli. 
while  in  the  notes  it  ex])unged  all  that  was  trifling,  idly  controrersiai,  in- 
decorous, and  abusive,  should,  at  the  same  time,  retain  every  interestin): 
disquisition,  though  in  many  instances  remodelled,  re-written,  ami 
condensed  ;  nor  fewviv^to  add  what  further  research,  under  the  pini- 
daocc  of  good  taste,  tv\\^\.  ^\^^^;^?     Ktl  VklttydMMonf  .Nolm  will  hr 
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B  prefixed  to  each  Play^  and  a  $u(»plcxneiitary  examination  of  the  various 
tt  critical  opinions  entertained  will  be  subjoined.  Tho  most  eminent  ar- 
^;  tists  are  to  be  em])loyed  on  the  wood-cuts,  which  will  illustrate  the 
,g  localities,  the  architecture,  the  costume,  the  natural  history^  the  my« 
^,  thologiciil  alhisions,  and  other  kindred  points,  referred  to  in  the  text. 
J,  Should  tlie  general  plan  be  £aiirly  realized, — and  the  part  now  before  us 
^f  aifords  good  evidence  tliut  it  will  be — the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
^.    general  and  great  favorite. 

NOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

,  We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vauglum,  winch  we  insert  most  cheerfully,  leaving  our  readers  to 
judge  on  the  points  referred  to.     Our  opinion  is  on  record,  and 

,  the  Professor's  explanation  is  now  given.  Here  we  leave  the 
matter,  assured  that  whatever  diiferenee  of  phraseology  may  be 
advocated,  the  cause  of  perfect  religious  equality  does  not  posseas 
in  the  three  kingdoms  a  firmer  or  more  unflinching  advocate  than 
Dr.  Vauglian. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the  promptitude  with  which  you 
j>repare  yourself  for  making  your  monthly  appearance  in  the  circle  of 
your  readers,  it  was  not  practicable  for  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation on  a  point  or  two  in  the  Article  upon  my  work  on  •  The 
State  of  Religious  Parties/  which  appeared  in  your  preceding  number. 
It  is  by  no  means  ray  wish  to  provoke  discussion,  or  even  reply  of  any 
kind,  but  simply  to  explain  what  appears  liable  to  misapprehension^ 
and  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  still  to  trespass  thus  far  on  your  limits. 

1 .  The  clauses  marked  in  italics,  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  pages 
304  and  ,'505,  were  not  intended  to  express  my  own  opinion  conoeni- 
iug  any  recent  ])roceediugs  of  Dissenters,  but  rather  to  set  forth  admis. 
sions,  conceded  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  even  with  such  things  ac- 
knowledged, our  opponents  are  far  from  being  justified  in  the.  conduct 
which  tliey  have  adopted  toward  us.  What  my  humble  judgment  as  U\ 
some  of  those  ])roceedings  may  be,  cannot  be  conveyed  here,  as  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  state  it  in  few  words  8<»  as  to  preclude  misconception. 
T  would  only  say  that,  hjiving  effected  our  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
law  in  the  cliurcli,  let  us  beware  of  setting  up  the  tyranny  of  opinion 
among  ourselves.  The  men  who,  in  consequence  of  endeavouring  to 
free  themselves  from  the  blinding  influence  of  partizanship,  shall  re- 
fuse t(>  account  our  doin«is  as  altogether  immaculate,  may  possibly 
have  their  pLice  among  our  best  friends. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  redress  (»f  our  grievances,  it  is,  as  I  conceive, 
twilv  a  small  niinoritv  aaiony:  Dissenters,  who  have  shown  themselves 
pre{)ared  to  make  the  degree  of  effort  and  sacrifice  which  that  object 
iias  demanded.  Our  accjuisitions  in  this  shape  are  invaluable,  and 
should  dispose  us  to  renewed  exertions  until  what  remains  to  be  done 
shall  be  completed. 

\^,  As  t(»  my  motive  in  Dedicating  my  Work  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon. 
don,  it  was  simply  that  a  fair  statement  of  our  case  might  be  laid  be. 
fore  him, — and  laid  befoie  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  lord, 
ship  aware  that  the  religious  parties  around  him  were  cognizant  of 
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the  ftwt.  It  wiis  doue  bh  itn  ntl  of  itmrleH^r  "^'il  'lutv  t'l  Utm,  auA 
im  uct  uf  juaticL-  to  my  bretbren.  It  itivolved  ant  tlu.-  ^Jiyhtml  ne 
iov  ijf  truth  i)r  sincerity  on  my  pan,  but  woa  maimt  tn  )Rib*tfT*i!  tMh« 
That  ttit?  Petlicaiion  states  tlie  Bverngo  views  of  Oi>«nitiv>  4ib  ^0 
poiuts  ailvected  to,  I  bare  no  sort  of  donbt,  -* 

4.  The  greet  poiiil  of  perplexity,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  I  iJioald 
araear  b>  admit,  that  the  minority  in  this  country  ahooltl  amonU't* 
the  majority  in  their  deterniiuation  to  perTiriuntvi  th«  BniblnlHj 
Chnrch.  Here,  I  mean  precisely  wUnt  I  tinvo  anid.  The  quntioB  tt 
II  Church  Establishmenl  is,  ip  niy  view,  n  jocufl^UMtion,  a»  tnil/N 
ua  uiiy  other,  and  to  be  detsrubct),  ncoordii^^l^,  Vn^  l\w  ^ml  sood 
priiiciiileH  which  regulate  the  aflBirs  of  thi^  world,  I  believe  W  UF 
right  lU  Tegarding  all  such  Bstablialinients  its  unAcriptunil  ;  ui<i  we  d« 
riglrt  as  we  endeavour  tu  convince  men  of  tbi-ir  crrun  mi  tUn  >v^ 
ject ;  but  wti  should  uut  do  right  to  demsutd  that  thvrv  Iw  m 
Established  Churcli,  except  as  we  get  the  popnlaiJuir,  luxl  ilie  mt 
power  of  the  country,  to  our  way  of  thinking.  To  re^nire  tint* 
minority,  and  n  minority  which  in  this  cuae  is  aocb  in  mtrtv  ie«j)ettrf 
than  one,  should  be  pemutted  to  give  law,  after  lUti  msuuvT 
to  the  majority,  is  to  moke  use  of  an  argument  derived  fnm  nJigMi, 
after  a  fashion  that  would  he  subversive  of  the  very  jiroutul-irun  i^ 
sode^.  in  human  afTaira,  the  majority  coiiKcience  never  dom  aaytKinf 
witliout  having  a  minority  coBsdence  opposed  to  it.  Take  ihr  Iln&nu 
Bill  11*811  maiuple.  And  Co  assume  on  which  lidtf  the  right  k  tn  la^ 
coses,  ia  to  tidfe  for  granted  what  your  opponent  ileflwi  rmi  tii  pfijcc.  \ 

But,    though    the   minority  cannot  prevent  the  Adi^tji,ia  of  lirUj 
ciplcs  approved  and  valued  by  the  minority,  it  may  do  much  m  tuidif?-™ 
the  appljcatiou  of  them ;  and  if  it  ahould  fail  altoKethi 


efforts,  asd  tyninuy  shall  take  Kuch  a  Hlwne,  that  the  evils  «r    _ 

sfon  are  fait  to  he  greatar  than  the  pruhnble  evib  of  r^aistanw,  thro  Ibc^ 

duiiee  of  the  lionest  man  bvcouieK  platil.     "Hie  w«rk,   tbercfiirr,  tw  J" 


apprehend,  which  now  devolvcK  njMiii  uv  a»  Dlsseiilerg,  {>  lu  make  UM^ 
m  our  strength  so  as  to  restrict  the  applicotum  \^  the  Churdi  Kal»< 
bliahwcut  principle  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  Inburin^,  in  the 
meaudme,  to  propagate  those  principles,  the  tendency  of  vhioh,  tit 
they  take  il  snmcient  huld  on  th?  community,  will  be  to  ilfciphtM  »fl* 
such  Institutions,  by  ruethoda  of  diffusing  the  truth  more  cnRmnnnt 
wtth  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  Church  Kutublisbnicflal 
were  in  perftot  keeping  with  the  stale  of  things  in  ihr  Middli:  AjmJ 
when  men  were  oil  agreed  in  their  errors  on  tliat  point,  ani' 

afloptiMi  of  one  creod  and  one  uaa^e.     Every  step  of  th»  IWii 

has  been  so  much  of  inroad  upon  them.  At  prrsent,  itt  &n>  in  yitf 
stage  of  toleration  only,  Etjufility  nill  come.  But  thifi  luKif  vfaini 
wiS'tarry,  and  the  ivise  will  wait  for  it.  1  see  noilimg  inain.-a<MG 
with*  thetie  )>nncip[es  in  a  patudve  re!>i«tunce  to  Church-rate*.  Y'au  — 
fasilig  pay,  doe«  not  deprive  the  churcliwardi-ns  of  lii*  powi-r  m  i'\i 
You  merely  adopt  a  sUoitgmode  of  testifying  your  %v»x-  irf  tlM<  iajnt- 
tii^  ;  ipd  there  may  ho  occasiouis  to  nakn  tin-  Ixaring  of  anch  n  tnd* 
motir  v/'ine  and  virtuuois.  Nudi  are  the  upiuioiiM  I  hKW  lim^  hrh),  afdl 
avvwtMl.oM  theouetllou  nfCbuidii  GMM>fi«fainatta;ntd'llMb  Wljdil 
have  uniformly a«(!d.    ■■'  ■■"  ■"'  ■■'h -r.."-""  ij.!r.-,nn*M.^.«^-T-..i-i 
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What  I  have  said  ahov'O,  is  in  full  rocollection  of  whftt  your  elo- 
queut  reviewer  has  written  as  to  the  State  not  being  the  lord  of  con- 
science, and  of  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  we  have  all  heatd 
from  our  youth  up.  Some  of  my  brethren  have  a  method  of  placing  this 
controversy  within  a  narrower  compass  than  I  find  to  be  possible. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Notting  Hill,  Nov.  16,  1838.  Robert  Vaughamt. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 

In  the  Press, 

Tlic  History  of  Dissenters  during  the  last  Thirty  Years,  or  from  1808,  when 
the  History  of  Dissenters  by  Bogue  and  Bennett  closed,  to  the  present  time. 
Jiy  the  Rev.  J.  Bennett,  D.'D.     8vo. 

The  Ucv.  Thos.  Werayss,  Author  of  '  Biblical  Gleanings,'  &c.,  has  in  thq 
Press  a  volume  entitled,  'Job  and  his  Times,'  or  a  Picture  of  the  Patriarchal 
Age  between  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  a  New  Version  of  that  most  ancient 
Poem,  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Dissertations.  The  whole  adapted  to 
tlie  Englisli  Reader. 

Pulpit  Studies ;  or  Aids  to  Preaching. 

The  Domestic  Altar;  containing  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  for  a 
Month  ;  also  Occjisional  Pmycrs  for  particular  Davs  throughout  the  Year. 
By  the  liev.  E.  Temple,  Author  of  the  Christian  Daily  Treasury.     12mo. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  Ro- 
ciety,  the  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  including  BiogRiphicid 
Notices  of  its  Founders,  an  Account  of  its  Origin,  Proeress,  and  Results,  from 
its  Establisliment  to  the  Present  Time,  By  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  Fore^ 
Sc'Crctarv  of  the  Society. 

The  Ucv.  William  Steven,  M.A.,  of  Rotterdam,  and  Author  of  tlic  History 
of  the  British  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  annoimces  for  pubHcation,  in 
one  small  8vo.  volume,  '  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  present  time:  embracing  a  Detailed 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Ciise  of  the  Separatists  from  that  Establish- 
ment, witli  an  Aj^pcndix,  consisting  of  Public  Documents.' 

Mr.  Steven  has  idso  in  the  Press,  a  Third  Edition  of  his  Pamphlet,  entitled, 

*  A  Brief  View  of  the  Dutch  Ecclesijistical  Establislunent.' 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomcrv's  Poetical 
Works  in  a  cheap  form,  is  announced  as  about  to  appear   m  Glasgow. 

*  Satan  '  will  fonn  the  first  Volume,  and  will  be  published  about  Christmas. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  by  Coleridge  ;  a  New  Edition,  with  Notes  ex- 
planatory of  all  the  Changes  in  the  liaw,  since  the  last  Edition;  together  with 
a  Tilfe  of  Blackstone,  a  Prehminary  Essay,  and  a  greatly  improved  Index* 
By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister-at-T^w. 

Just  Published* 

The  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  England  from  the  Reformatioli 
under  Henry  VIII.     Bv  Thomas  Price,  D.D.     Vol  II. 

The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Letters  now 
first  published  from  the  Originals.  Edited  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.  With 
an  Introduction  on  the  Cliaracter  of  Cromwell;  and  of  his  Tunes.  2  Vols. 
«vo. 

A  Day  in  May:  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books.    By  Thomas  Clarke. 

History  of  Madagascar.  Comprising  also  the  Progress  of  the  Christian 
Mission  e^t;ibli.shed  in  1818:  and  an  Authentic  Account  of  tho  recent  Mar^^ 
tyrdom  of  liaiaravavy ;  and  of  the  Peffleoution  of  tl)e  NatiTO  ChriBtians. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  Original  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  William  £Uk.  Two 
Vols.  8vo. 
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Lives  of  Eminent  BriUsh  8tar4.'8ineii.  \\*\.  Vf.  B}'  Jolm  F«»r9fer,  Kjm[. 
(Lardner's  Oyclopeedia,  Vol.  CVIII.) 

Sen'ices  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Chapel  und  the  formation  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Wellington  Souarc,  Hastings. 

The  Limitations  of  Liberty.     By  John  Edgar,  D.D. 

Treatises  on  Physiology  and  Phrenology ;  from  the  Seventh  Edition  of  tiic 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica.    By  P.  M.  R^ct,  M.D.    2  vols.  ^ 

The  Call  to  Hear  the  Church  Examined.     By  the  Rev.  John  Ely. 

The  Poems  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes^  Author  of '  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece'    2  vols. 

My  Mother's  Stories ;  or.  Traditions  and  Recollections.  By  Esther  Copley. 

Letters  and  Papers.  By  the  late  Theodotia  A.  Visooantess  Powerscourt. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Dalby,  A.M. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Languatfc.  By  Isaac  Nordhcimer, 
Professor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.,  in  tlic  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
8vo. 

Titles  and  Offices  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist :  illustrated  in  a  Series  of 
Essays.    By  Isabella  Oray  Mylne.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Political  Discourses.    By  George  Ramsay,  B.M-    8to. 

Lectures,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
the  Romans. 

Evening  Meditations  ;  or  a  Scries  of  Reflections  on  Various  Passages  of 
Holy  Scrioturc  and  Scriptural  Poetry,  fox  every  day  in  the  Year*  By  the 
Autnor  or  the  Retrospect. 

The  Bible  Prayer-Book ;  or.  Christian's  Scripture  Help  in  Pmyer.  Beng 
a  large  Selection  of  Passages  from  the  Bible,  arranged  under  their  respecttre 
heads,  as  sacred  materials  for  Uiat  important  dute.    By  Seijeant  B 

Opinions  of  Learned  and  Eminent  Men  on  the  Truth,  Style,  and  Imp<»taoef 
of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Life's  Lessons:  a  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  ^ Tales  that  Might  be  Tree/ 

The  Anti-Christian  and  Pernicious  Doctrines  of  the  Church  Catechim ; 
containing  an  Affectionate  and  Faithful  Appeal  to  Parents,  on  the  Tmpropnety 
and  Danger  of  allowing  their  children  to  learn  it.    By  die  Rev.  W.  Thora. 

India,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Writings,  Prose  and  Poetic,  and  the  Character,  Public 
and  Personal,  of  John  Milton ;  delivered  at  several  Metropolitan  LitMBiy 
Institutions.    By  Alfred  A.  Fry,  Esq. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Spenn  Whale :  to  which  is  added  a  Sketoh  of 
a  South-Sea  Whaling  Voyage.    By  Thomas  Beale,  Surgeon. 

A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  being  an  Explanation  of  every  Word  io 
the  Sacred  Text,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Short  and  Compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  Janoes  Prosser,  A.M. 

Examination  Questions  and  Answers,  selected  from  Moshcim'a  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinity. 

Examination  Questions  and  Answers,  selected  from  Burnet,  on  the  Thizty- 
Nine  Articles. 

Examination  Questions  on  Butler's  Analogy,  as  abridged  and  ananged  in 
Hobart's  Analysis;  together  with  brief  Answers  to  tlie  Question*^  and  a 
summary  view  of  the  whole  subject     By  George  W.  Crawford,  M.A. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  ReibflnatM  in 
Poland,  and  of  the  Influence  which  tlie  Scriptural  Doctrines  have  exercved 
on  that  Country,  in  Literary,  Moral,  and  Pohticid  Respects.  By  CouBt  Va- 
lerian Krasinski.     Vol.  I. 

Cteraldine;  a  Sequel  to  Coleridge's  Christabcl:  vnth  other  Pbems.  By 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.A. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Catechetical  Fonn  ;  for 
the  use  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Bible  ChutfesL    By  John  Motison,  D.D. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shak^pere.    Two  Gentlemen  of  Vexooa.    ftit  I. 
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Aborigines  Society,  pamphlets  published 
hjf  319 ;  its  claims  ou  the  public  sap- 
port,  319;  objects  it  has  in  view,  320 ; 
«vi]s  with  which  it  has  to  contend, 
521  ;  history  of  its  principles,  321 ; 
its  prospect  of  success,  322  ;  improve- 
ments in  modem  colonization,  324; 
adaptation  of  the  society  to  its  pur- 
poses, 325  ;  carelessness  of  govern- 
ment and  concealment  of  important 
facts,  326 ;  importance  of  the  present 
movements  of  the  society,  327 ;  im- 
portance of  asritaticg  the  subject  in 
parliament,  328;  extract  from  Hoioitt 
on  Colonization, 

Alice,  or  the  mysteries  ;  see  Bulwer. 

Ambrose,  J.,  his  Christian  warrior 
wrestling  with  sin,  607. 

America,  first  Christians  in,  561 ;  first 
discovery  of  America,  .^61 ;  testimonies 
of  Bancroft,  561  ;  Washington  Irving, 
562;  Grants,  563;  interest  excited  by 
the  discovery,  564 ;  colonization,  565; 
subsequent  history,  566;  lessons  to  be 
leernt  from  it,  568. 

Annuals,  the,  for  1839,  599 ;  the  flight 
of  time,  699  ;  Fisher's  drawing-room 
scrap  book,  600 ;  the  flower  garden, 
600 ;  Carne's  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.,  601 ;  juTeniie  scrap 
book,  601 ;  Jennings'  landscape  an- 
nual, 602  ;  sketch  of  Camoent,  6X)i  ;  the 
oriental  annual,  604  ;  the  keepsake, 
604.     See  Heath's  annuals. 

Antigua,   Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,    six 
months'  tour  in,  by  Thome  and  Kim- 
ball, 450 ;   importance  and  character 
of  the  work,  450 ;  Antigua,  451  ;  re- 
ligion and  morality y   451  ;  benevolent 
institutions,    extract,    452;    education, 
453  ;  facts  and  testimonies,  453  ;  aw- 
ful results  of  slavery,  455  ;  blessings  of 
abolition,    456 ;    mal-administration  of 
Jiutice,  456  ;  state   of  Jamaica,  457  ; 
bappy  results  of  British  agitation,  458 ; 
responsibility  of  England  and  America, 
458  ;    claims  of  the  East   Indies  on 
Britain,  459  ;  proceedings  on  slavery 
in  America,  460. 
Anti-Slavery  Agitation,  results  of,  230 ; 
triumph  of  humanity,  230;   state  of 
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colonial  population  in  1834,  231 ;  con- 
duct of  the  Britiab  govemment,  333  ; 
voluntary  emancipation  at  Montserrat, 
233;  Neyis,  234;  St  Christopher, 
234;  St.  Vincent,  255;  Barbadoes, 
236;  Jamaica,  237;  Granada,  240; 
Lord  Brougham  on  slavery  in  the  crown 
colonieSy  240;  reply  of  Lord  GUnelg, 
241 ;  present  duty  of  abolitionists,  243. 

Antiquitatea  Americana,  see  America. 

Apostolical  Succession,  works  on,  547 ; 
Dr.  FauBsett's  testimony  as  to  the  re- 
vival of  popery,  547 ;  tendency  of  his 
own  sermon  to  popery,  548;  impor- 
tance of  being  informed  on  apostolical 
succession,  549 ;  the  difiTerent  periods 
to  which  its  advocates  may  appeal, 
549 ;  the  different  species  oi  cbarch- 
men,551 ;  extract  from  Froudt^eremainty 
554 ;  inefficiency  of  acts  of  uniformitr, 
555  ;  character  of  Mr.  Powell's  work, 
555;  hisviiw  of  episcopacy,  556',  minih 
tcrial  superintendencyy  557  ;  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's  attack  on  Dr.  Hook's  sermon 
before  the  queen,  557 ;  Dr.  Faussett's 
view  of  the  necessity  of  tradition,  558 ; 
absurdity  of  apostolical  succession, 
559  ;  character  of  the  Oxford  systeiq, 
560. 

Aquitaine,  Elinor  of,  her  character,  75. 

Auber,  Peter,  his  rise  and  progress  of  the 
British  power  in  India,  125  ;  revolu- 
tions presented  by  history,  125  ;  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  India,  126  ;  its 
ancient  history  veiled  in  mythology, 
126  ;  historical  sketch,  126 ;  origin 
and  history  of  its  trade  with  England, 
128  ;  extension  of  British  power  in  the 
country,  133 ;  achievements  and  con- 
quest o£  Clive,  134 ;  administration  of 
Hastings,  139;  government  of  Com- 
wallis,  140 ;  Lord  Teignmouth,  142  ; 
Marquis  Wellesley,  143;  war  with  the 
Pindarries,  145 ;  duplicity  of  Scindiah^ 
146  ;  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  147  ;  con- 
quest of  Lord  Bentinck,  148 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  new  charter,  149 ;  improve- 
ments the  British  may  introduce  into 
India,  I5l ;  in  politics,  151 ;  social 
ameliorations,  152 ;  extension  of 
Christianity,  155 ;  repugnance  to  the 
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obtervane€  of  the  Suttu,  155  ',  toleration 
of  idolatry,  156 ;  education  of  the  na- 
tives, 156;  suggestion  of  prayer  meet- 
ings specially  tor  India,  158  ;  charac- 
ter ^f  the  work,  159. 
Bancroft,  G.»  his  memoirs  of  Washing- 
ton, 489  i  importance  of  discovery  un- 
known to  ancient  narigators,  489  ^  in- 
struction imparted  by  discovery,  489 ; 
America  as  found  by  the  puritan  fa- 
thers, 490 ;  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  America  and  England,  491 ; 
sketch  of  Washington,  491,  et  tequsl, 
his  military  services,  49^ ',  his  mar- 
riage and  domestic  habits,  493 ;  ex- 
tract from  his  will  respecting  his  slaves, 
494  ;  origin  of  the  contest  ror  freedom, 
496 ;   smuggling,  497 ;   reception  of 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  500  ;  de- 
claration of  independence,  591  ;  con- 
quest of  New  York,  by  sir  W.  Howe, 
502;  battle  at  Trenton,  504;  attack 
pn  German  Town,  506 ;  conyentiou  at 
Saratoga,  607 ;  changes  in  European 
politics,  508  ;  encouraging  character 
of  American  prospects,  510 ;  loss  of 
life,  512  ;  importance  of  Washington 
to  his  country,  512  ;  elected  first  pre- 
sident, 514  ;  bis  difficulties,  514 ;  his 
retirement  and  death,  51 7  ;  sketch  of 
his  character,  517. 
Barton,  William,  his  edition  of  Walker's 

works,  see  Walker. 
Bettridge,  W.,  his  history  of  the  church 

in  Canada,  see  Canada. 
Bickersteth's  Christian   Fathers  of  the 

first  and  second  centuries,  122. 
Bosworth,  Dr.  J.,  his  dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  671  ;  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  lexicography,  671  ; 
dictionaries  by  Souvier,  671 ;  by  Ben- 
son, 672 ;  by  Lye,  672 ;  excellence  of 
Dr.  B/s  work,  673. 
Bowring's  Observations  on  the  Oriental 

Plague,  722. 
Brenton's  Bible  and  Spade,  487. 
Brougham,  lord,  speeches  of,  42  ;  mo- 
dem, authors  who  collect  their  own 
works,  421 ;  advantages  of  the  plan, 
421  ;  dissatisiaction  of  many  with  lord 
Brougham's  recent  proceedings,  422  ; 
regret  that  he  accepted  office,  425; 
his  power  of  oratory  lost  in  Lord's, 
4^23 ;  his  unfitness  for  office,  424 ;  his 
want  of  candor  towards  the  ministry, 
425  ;  his  inconsistency  accounted  for, 
425  ;  poesibility  of  bis  regaining  his 
true  position,  426  ;  power  of  his  elo- 
quence over  the  popular  mind,  426 ; 
character  of  his  mind,  427 ;  invective 
against  negro  slavery,  428 ;  the  Uave. 
trade,  429 ;  contents  of  the  volumes, 
431  ;  et  sequel ;  portrait  of  lord  CastU' 


reaghf  432  ;  eloquence  of  Wilberforce* 
434 ;  iketch  of  Sir  James  Miaekintosk, 
435  ;  his  mistake  as  to  the  ancient 
orators,  437  ;  attention  of  the  ancients 
to  their  style,  438  ;  influence  of  mo- 
dem oratory,  440  ;  eloquence  ofDeaos- 
theues,  441  ;  attention  at  present 
needed  to  style,  443  ^  encomiums  on 
the  work,  444. 
Brown,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  law  of  Christ 
respecting  civil  obedience,  see  Edin- 
burgh Annuity  Tax,  160. 
Brown,  Dr.  W.,  his  edition  of  Baxter's 

SainU'  Rest,  245. 
Bulwer,  Mr.,  his  Ernest  Maltravers,  and 
Alice  ;  or  the  mysteries,  48  ,  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Bulwer  as  a  man  of  seoias 
without  compromise  of  scriptural  prin- 
ciples, 48 ;  sketch  of  Maltrarers,  49, 
et  sequel ;    its  principles   on  female 
character  censured,  61  j  pasting  /iv« 
youth  to  manAood.  52  ;  unhappy  slaU  *1 
Alice,  54  ;  the  maniac,  59;  SLketch  of 
Alice,  60,  et  sequel ;  under  plot  de- 
veloped, 64;  criticism  on  the  volumes, 
66  ;  change  in  the  author  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  religion,  68  ;  his  errors  pointed 
out,  69 ;  importance  of  reveUuion  as 
the  test  of  tmth,  70. 
Canada,  church  of  England  in,  249 ;  con- 
troversy as  to    establishment    every 
where  prevalent,  249 ;  high  claims  of 
the  church,  250  ;  extravagance  of  its 
friends,  250  ;  spirit  of  ]VIr.  Bettridge 
in  his  pamphlet,  251  ;  origin  and  his- 
tory of  established  church  in  Canada. 
251,    et  sequel;    Romish     church  in 
Lower  Canada,  251 ;  note  ;  appropris- 
tion    clause,    252;     appropriation  of 
lands,  254 ;    claims    of    the    Scotch 
church  to  a  portion  of  the  reserves, 
254  ;  emigration  from  North  Britain 
to  rppec  Canada,  256 ;  dissatisfaction 
produced  by  the  reserves,  256 ;  extant 
of  the  several  denominations  in  1834, 
257  ;    intended  proceedings  if  Sir  J. 
Colbome,  260  ;  rash  proposals  of  Sir  F. 
B.  Head,  261 ;  conduct  of  Dissenters, 
262 ;  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Roaf,  263 ;  views  of  Canadian  congre- 
gationalists,  264 ;  benefits  of  the  Co- 
lonial Missionary  Society  to  Canada, 
266 ;  proceedings  of  the  colonial  de- 
putation in  England,  267  ;  lord  Glen- 
elg's  reply  to  memorial,  268  ;  present 
state  of  the  quesrion,  369  ;  voluntarr 
principle  forced  on  the  church,  270. 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  lectures  on  the  es- 
tablishment and  extension  of  natiooal 
churches,   1  ;    presumed    disappoint- 
ment of  the  Christian  Influence  So- 
ciety, 1 ;  political  purpose  of  the  lec- 
tures not  avowedj  1  j  analysis  of  lec- 
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tures,  2 ;  et  sequel ;  his  opposition  to 
'        Dissenters,  2  ;  his  wish  for  a  parliament' 
ary  grant,   2  ;    real   character  of  the 
church-extension  scheme,  2  ;  compari- 
son   between     the     stipendiary    and 
voluntary  system  in  Ireland,  3  ;  Scot- 
land, 4 ;    Wales,    4  j    the    lecturer's 
opinion   of  the   Irish  church,  6  ;    bad 
character  of  its  machinery,  7  ;  misre- 
presentations of  the  voluntary  principle, 
9  ;  mis-statement  of  the  nature  of  an 
established  church,  10  ;  mis-statement 
of  the  establishment  of  Scotland,  11  ; 
.  its  dependence  on  the  state,  11 ;  mis- 
representation of  Dr.   Adam   Smith, 
12,  et  sequel ;  erroneous  reasoning*  on 
parliamentary  grants  and  missionary 
societies,  1 3 ;   support  of  the  apostles, 
14  ;  efficiejicy  of  the  voluntary  system, 
15;  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  on  the  free 
trade   principle,   16  ;  fallacies  on  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  the  selection  of  a  religion  by  a 
government    to    be    supported,   18 ; 
concessions   to   the    voluntaries,   20 ; 
his  rebuke  of  certain  churchmen,  21 ; 
his  commendation  of  the  first  Dissent- 
ers, 21  ;  the  service  rendered   by  the 
lecturer  to  nonconformity,  22. 
Chapman,  D.,  his  discourse  on  the  com- 
})Iete   rostonition   of  man,   280 ;    the 
duty    of  its   reviewer   painful,    280  ; 
vanity  of  its  author,  281  ;  character  of 
the  work,  2B'2  ;  improper  manner  of 
treating   infidels,   28o ;    style   of  the 
book  censured,  '^84  ;  advice  to  its  au- 
thor, 'JH  j. 
China,    works    on,    by   Medhurst    and 
GutzlalF,  271  ;  interesting  character  of 
China,    271  ;  tb?  press,  271  ;  litera- 
ture, 27  J  ;  its  stationary  character  ac- 
counted for,  27.'3  ;  antiquity  of  its  his- 
tory, 27  }■ ;  iiilluonce  of  religion  on  its 
improvement,  275  ;    analysis  of  Mr. 
Medhurst's    volume,    275,  et  sequel; 
its  cliaracter,  277  ;  literature  and  mo- 
TiiU,  278  ;  character  of  Mr.  GutzlaflTs 
work,    279  ;    claims  of  China  on  the 
Christian  cliurch,  280. 
Clarkson's    Strictures    on    the    Life  of 

\V  ilb(  rforce,  364. 
Colonial  .Missionary  Society,  second  re- 
port of,  see  Canada. 
Colonization,  P^uropeau,  its  crimes  and 
improvoment,  610:  criminal  character 
of  its  history,  64(^ ;  barbarous  character 
of  a  passaij^e  in  Sir  John  Ross's  second 
voyage,  647  ;  recent  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  6  t8  ;  happy  results  of 
missionary  enterprize,  048;  account 
of  Howitt's  colonization  and  Christ- 
ianity, 619,  ct  sequel;  Jesuits  in  Pa* 
ntgiuiy,  650  ;  Reductions  of  the  Jesuits 


in  La  Plata  and  Paragtuiy,  653 ;  Bri- 
tish atrocities  in  India,  extracts,  653  ; 
Benares,  656  ;  Indian  government  cha- 
racterized    by    disregard    of  human 
happiness,  657  -,    eulogium    on    Mr. 
Howitt's  Yolume,  657 ;  missionaries  in 
South  Africa,  658;    Mr.  Bannister's 
British  colonization  and  coloured  tribes, 
658  ;  his  qualifications  for  his  work, 
658  ;  claims  of  the  Aborigines,  659  ; 
their  state  and  prospects,  660  ;  former 
British  professions,  extract,  661  -,  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  the  Indians,  extract, 
662 ;  friends  in  Pennsylvania,    664  ; 
inhabitants  rf  the  Arru  Jilands,  665 ; 
Singapore,  666  ;  New  Zealand  coloni- 
zation, 667  ;  New  South  Wales,  668  ; 
improvements  needed  in  the  system  of 
colonization,  extract,  669;    commen- 
dation of  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society,  67 1. 
Conder,  J.,  his  analytical  and  compara- 
tive view  of  all  religions,  590  ;  dififer- 
ences  as  to  religion  often  treated  as 
trifles,  590  ;  import  of  religion,  591 ; 
absurdity  and  pernicious  character  of 
false    religions,  592;    character  and 
style  of  Mr.  Conder's  work,    59!fe ; 
analysis,  594 ;   extract  from  Hooker, 
595 ;  want  of  uniformity  in  the  English 
church,  596 ;  faults  of  the  work,  597  ; 
Mohammed,  598. 
Condor's  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 

Progress,  364. 
Congregational  Psalmody,  466;  influence 
of   sympathy,    466;     importance    of 
Christian  excitement,  466  ;  influence 
of  vocal  music,  467  ;   that  influeilce 
injured  by  an  improper  selection  of 
h^onns,    467 ;    importance  of  corre- 
spondence between  tunes  and  words, 
468;   indispensable  necessity  of  so- 
lemnity in  hymn  tunes,  469;  exem- 
plification of  remarks,  469  ;  effect  of 
singing  dependent  on  a  belief  of  sin- 
cerity, 473  ;  objections  to  organs  de- 
clining, 474 ;    mode  of  reformation, 
474 ;  character  of  the  Psalmirt,  477  ; 
error  on  tlie  part  of  its  compilers,  478. 
Crichton's  Scandinavia,  122. 
Cruse,  C.  f .,  his  translation  of  Eusebias's 

Ecclesiastical  History,  see  Eusebius. 
Dick,  Dr.  T.,  his  Celestial  Scenery,  461 ; 
desien  and  value  of  the  volume,  461  ; 
fascinating  character  of  astronomy, 
461,  its  adaptation  to  promote  religious 
feeling,  462  ;  frequently  neglected  by 
Christians,  463 ;  contents  of  the  vo- 
lume, 464 ;  celettial  scenery  in  Jupiter, 
465. 
Dick,  Dr.  T.,  his  Christian  Benefi- 
cence contrasted  with  Coretousness, 
723. 
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IKstiiigiiisbed  MflDofModern'niiies,  246. 

DiiMnter,  the,  roL  i.  365. 

DurfBe,  Job,  esq.,  bis  poems  od  Wbat- 
obeer,or  Rogper  Williams  inTwmrimient , 
2^  ;  explanation  of  the  title,  f2 ;  doom 
of  tbe  American  Indians,  Xf  ;  present 
preralenee  of  pestilenoe  among  them, 
tS;  cruelties  shown  towards  them, 
3S ;  domination  of  the  Poritan  exiles 
OTvrRogrer  Williams,  and  his  search 
for  liber^.  26 ;  his  ori^n  and  embark- 
atioB  for  Americs,  27  ;  his  riews  of 
Tslifioos  liberty,  27  ;  plan  of  the 
poem,  98,  et  tequti;  boldness  of  the 
man  in  soeh  sn  adventnre,  39  ;  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  39 ;  enlo- 
giom  oo  the  poem,  40. 

£<BDburgh  Annnitjr  Tax,  Dr.  J.  Brown 
on,  160 ;  its  origin  and  bistorj,  160, 
ft  t9qu£t ;  pecoliaritj  in  Scotch  eccles- 
iastical rerenues,  161 ;  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  impost,  162 ;  canning  of 
tbe  cleigy,  162  ;  their  contention  with 
the  magistrates,  164 ;  opposition  of  the 
citiaens,  164 ;  means  of  coercing  pay- 
ment, 165 ;  character  of  civil  estab- 
Hshments  of  Cbrisdanitj,  166;  Dr. 
Brown's  refusal  to  pay  the  taz,exfrfurr, 
168  i  results  of  his  refusal,  169  ;  his 
discourses  on  Rom.  xiii  1.  170;  limi- 
tations to  civil  authority,  171 ;  tribute, 
172 ;  difficulties  of  the  aobject,  172  ; 
thitiet  of  Chriitians  to  civit  government, 
174;  limitations  to  the  iaw  of  trihute, 
176  ;  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Jlaldaiie's 
reasoning,  178 ;  importance  of  the 
question,  179  ;  feeling  of  the  country 
on  establishments,  180. 

Eniest  Maltrarers,  see  Bulwer. 

Erskine,  T.  esq.,  his  Doctrine  of  Election, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  general 
tenor  of  Christianity,  100 ;  the  excel- 
lence of  a  former  work  of  the  author, 
100 ;  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
election  as  generallu  held,  100  ;  the  his- 
tory of  his  oum  feelings,  101 ;  his  norel 
views  of  the  doctrine,  extract,  101  ; 
freedom  of  his  criticisms  and  argu- 
ments, extract,  103 ;  his  misrepresen- 
tations  of  the  doctrine,  104 ;  scriptural 
view  of  the  subject,  104. 

Kusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  trans- 
lation of  by  Cruse,  369 ;  artifices  in 
reference  to  aucient  church  history, 
S69  ;  causes  of  change  in  tbe  ancient 
church,  369,  et  sequel  ;  earliest  testi- 
mony necessarily  oral,  369 ;  ambition 
of  the  churches  to  trace  tht«ir  origfin  to 
some  apostlo,  370  ;  tradition  of  Peter's 
preach  in  j:  and  death,  372  ;  legend  as  to 
fHmon  Magus,  375 ;  reverence  paid  to 
the  city  churches,  374 ;  progress  from 
variety  towards  uniformity,  375 ;  di- 


rersitj  of  liuguiges,  575  *,  tbe  tsni- 
gjuution  of  paganism  with  Christias- 
ity,  376  ;  rewtiaa  from  the  dreid  of 
hereaes,377;  consobdatioii  and  wealth 
o£  the  church,  378  ;  Domitian's  per- 
secution cowsrdice,  379,  note ;  eflWts 
of  persecution,  380  ;  cbange  ovar  the 
rulers  of  the  Roman  worid,  382 ;  pre- 
sent publicmtioo  seasonable,  382  ;  tvo 
bishops  named  Eoaebimt  382 ;  chs- 
racter  of  tbe  histofian,  ^3  ;  r«awr^ 
rf  Valeuus,  383 ,  odium  resting  oa 
Eusebius,  384 ;  list  of  his  works,  386 ; 
their  character  snd  style,  extract,  386 ; 
his  exaggerations  as  to  mirvcles,  388 ; 
his  acumen  as  discriminsting  the 
genuineness  of  the  apostolic  writins:!. 
389 ;  his  omissions  as  to  the  mannen 
and  morals  of  Christians,  389;  ezt«t 
of  superstition  in  fhe  chnrch,  390; 
character  of  die  present  translatioo, 
391. 

Faussett,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  his  sennon  on 
the  revival  of  popery,  see  Apostolical 
succession. 

Fry's  Lectures  on  Milton,  724. 

Gutzlaff.  Rev.  C,  see  China. 

Harris,  Rev.  J.,  his  Union ;  or  the  divi- 
ded churoh  made  one,  303 ;  anecdote 
of  Dr.  Hales,  303 ;  character  of  Unioo, 
303;  analysis  {of  tbe  work,  304;  et 
tequel ;  parties  guUty  if  scftiisi,  ^; 
ecclesiastical  usurpations,  306 ;  rtdee- 
tions  on  them,  307 ;  means  by  wliich 
divisions  have  been  perpetrated  nnce 
the  Reformation,  307  ;  testi  of  a  s^it- 
matical  spirit,  308  ;  guilt  and  evils  of 
schism,  309;  Satan  its  author,  309; 
difference  between  denouncing  schkm  and 
oiking  for  the  eaerifioe  of  truth,  310; 
the  kind  of  union  to  be  attempted,  311; 
evils  cf  divisions,  313  ;  great  value  of 
the  work,  314  ;  suggestioa  of  an  addi- 
tional chapter,  314 ;  the  established 
church  a  CMrrier  to  union,  316;  do- 
cesaity  of  its  separation  from  the  state 
316 ;  duty  of  petitioning  for  it,  318. 

Harvey's  new  translation  of  the  ArabisD 
Nights'  Entertainments,  844. 

Heath's  Annuals,  715 ;  character  of  cri' 
tics,  715;  tbe  Keepsake,  716;  the 
river,  717  ;  the  Picturesque  Annnal, 
718  ;  the  Book  of  Beauty,  718 ;  the 
blind  girVs  lament,  719';  Gems  of 
Beauty,  719;  the  ffuitar,  720;  tbe 
children  of  the  Nobility,  720 ;  lines  ta 
Lord  Durham's  ton  and  daugfaer,  721* 

History  in  f Germany,  Heeren's  works, 
609 ;  origin  of  German  literature,  609 ; 
general  resemblance  of  English  litera- 
ture to  it  during  Ae  civil  war,  610 ; 
German  works  in  classics  and  historr. 
611  ;    cfaancter  of   Heeren's  worb. 
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612,  et  sequel  y  remarks  on  his  ptyle^ 
613 ;  government  of  Carthagep  616 ; 
AfricQD  nations,  618  ;  importance  of 
history  to  Christian  ministers,  619; 
puhlic  spirit  of  the  translator  and  pub- 
lisher, 621, 
Hodgson,  Capt.  S.,  his  Truths  from  the 
West  Indies,  532  ;  character  of  the 
anti-slaverj  crisis,  532;  character  of 
captain  Hodgson,  533;  his  expoeure 
of  West  Indian  society,  534;  their 
arts  of  deception  on  the  British  public, 

434  ;  state  of  the  clergy,  5S6  ;  the  har, 

435  ;  scene  in  a  [ball  room,  539 ;  Mrs, 
Carmichael's  Domestic  Manners  in  the 
West  Indies,  censured,  540  ;  awful 
wajit  of  chastity,  540  ;  desire  for  mili^ 
tary  rank,  541 ;  coolies  of  India,  ex- 
tract,  544  ;  attempt  in  Trinidad  to 
excite  the  negroes  to  rebellion,  545 ; 
the  abolitionists  exhorted  to  persever- 
ance, 546  ;  recommendation  of  Capt. 
Hodgson's  volume,  547. 

Hollings,  J.  F.,  his  life  of  Gustarus 
Adolphus,  444  ;  awful  character  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  444 ;  a  crisis  in  the 
fate  of  Europe,  445  ;  its  Iiistory  not 
yet  written,  445 ;  character  of  Mr.  H.'s 
volume,  446;  sketch  of  Gustarus 
Adolphus,  447  ;  the  battle  in  which  he 
fell,  448  ;  Pappenheim,  449  ;  probable 
intention  of  Gustavus,  449;  extract 
from  Niebuhr,  450. 

Howe's  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous, 
246. 

Howitt,  W.,  his  Rural  Life  of  England, 
410;  difficulty  of  essay -writing,  410  ; 
character  of  the  book,  411  ;  title  an 
happy  one,  411  ;  great  rural  enjoy- 
ments of  England,  411  ;  their  inno- 
cence, 412  ;  exciting  character  of  tho 
chase,  413;  angling,  413;  grouse 
shooting,  413  ;  word  with  the  too  sen- 
sitive, 414;  decline  of  papular  pastimes, 
415  ;  description  of  the  new  forest, 
417;  villa *^e  inn,  418;  commendation 
of  thest>le,  421. 

Jntelligonce,  Literary,  124,  247,  367, 
487,608,725. 

Jones,  T.  11.,  Lis  General  Outline  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  606. 

Kimbull,  J.  II.,  his  Emancipation  of  the 
West  liidios,  see  Antigua,  Bardadoes, 
and  Jamaica. 

Lawraiice,  Hannah,  her  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  die  Queens  of  England,  71  ; 
t}io  appearance  of  such  a  work  grati- 
fying, 71 ;  important  use  to  be  made 
of  Iiistory,  72  ;  dissent  from  her  view 
of  the  Aorman  conquest,  73;  sketch 
of  INIargoret,  tlie  mother  of  Maude, 
74  ;  Maude,  74  ;  London  in  the  time  of 
Maude,  74 ;  Eliuor  of  Aquitaine,  75  ; 


summatyof  her  ehareieter,  76 ;  Elinor 
of  Castile,  76 ;  science  introdufied  into 
England  6y  the  Jews,  77  ;  tlieir  ill- 
treatment  in  retain^  78 ;  ealogium  on 
the  work,  79. 

Lepage's  L'Ecbo  do  Paris,  347. 

Lister,  T.  H.,  his  Life  and  Administni- 
tion  of  Lord  Clarondon,  345 ;  Claren- 
don's position  in  history,  345 ;  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  present  work, 
346 ;  sketch  of  Clarendon^s  lifis,  346,  et 
sequel ;  state  of  parties,  MT* ;  his 
entrance  on  public  life,  34i8 ;  de^potiem 
of  the  government,  349;  BGdvitY  of 
Clarendon,  350 ;  his  desertion  of  the 
popular  cause,  35S;  bis  influence 
exerted  for  Charles,  356  ;  hisporerty 
and  exile,  358  ;  restoration  of  Cbtrles, 
359 ;  elevation  of  Clarendon,  360 ; 
character  of  his  administration,  361 ; 
exile  and  death,  363  ;  character  of  the 
work,  364. 

Lloyd's  Letters  from  the  West  Indies, 
607. 

Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History, 
605. 

Loudon's  Works  on  Trees,  Gardens,  and 
Architecture,  366. 

Lushington,  C.  Esq.  M.  P.,  his  Dilem- 
mas of  a  churchman,  see  religious 
parties  in  England,  state  of. 

M'All,  Dr.  Funeral  Services  for,  676; 
regret  occasioned  by  his  death,  676  ; 
sketch  of  his  life  677,  et  seq,  ;  in- 
terview  with  sceptics,  677 ;  debating 
society  at  Edinburgh,  678  ;  address  to 
his  medical  attendants,  679;  outline  of 
his  character,  680  ;  importance  of  an 
ably  written  memoir  of  him,  683. 

M'Caul,  Dr.  his  Sketches  of  Judaism 
and  the  Jews,  723. 

Martin,  Montgomery's  Despatches  and 
Correspondence  of  Marquis  Wellesley, 
244. 

Medhurst,  W.  H.,  see  China. 

Miller's  Beauties  of  the  Country,  246. 

Morison's  edition  of  Mason  on  Frequent 
Communion,  365. 

New  Excitement,  the,  606. 

Newman's  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon, 
721. 

Parables  of  our  Lord  explained,  607. 

Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  607. 

Pettigrew's  Medical  Portrait  Gallery, 
247. 

Pictorial  Bible,  the,  605. 

Pietas  Privala,  245. 

Post  Office  Reform,  panphlets  on,  107  ; 
new  plan  of  postage  proposed,  107  ; 
original  design  of  the  post,  108 ; 
modes  of  its  conveyance,  108  ;  oppo- 
sidon  to  it  at  its  outset,  109 ;  its  in- 
vention by  Cyrus,  109  j  evils  of  the 
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present  system,  110  ;  importance  of 
communicating  thoughts,  110;  moral 
adtxmtages  ef  frequent  cammunicationt 
hy  Utter  f  HI  i  pHrilege  of  a  lour  rate 
of  postage  prized  by  soldiers,  113; 
hindrances  of  a  high  rate  of  postage  to 
religion  and  education,  114  ;  injury 
thus  done  to  literature  and  science, 
117  ;  the  law  at  present  evaded,  118  ; 
excellence  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  119; 
postage  not  a  legitimate  tax,  120. 

Powell,  lliomas,  Ms  Essay,  see  Aposto- 
lical Succession. 

Prison  Discipline,  reports  of,  568 ;  eulo- 
giums  on  Howard,  568  ;  state  of  pri- 
sons in  his  daj,  569 ;  labors  of  Ben- 
tham,  570 ;  proceedings  on  the  sub- 
ject in  America,  570 ;  works  of  Bux- 
ton and  Gumey  on  English  prisons, 
571  ;  proceedings  of  Mrs.  Fry,  ertracf, 
.571  ;  ladies'  association,  572  ;  proceed- 
ings of  the  inspectors,  573  ;  extract  from 
Mr.  Maconachie,  574  ;  Reports  of  the 
inspectCM'S,  575  ;  silent  and  separate 
systems,  575  ;  failure  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem, 577 ;  tilent  system,  577  ;  separate 
system,  extract,  578 ;  extract  from 
Mr.  Lieber,  579  ;  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained of  criminals,  580 ;  abjeetimts  to 
the  separate  system,  582 ;  difference 
between  separation  and  solitude,  583  ; 
importance  of  supplying  prisoners 
with  labour,  584  ;  various  suggestions 
of  improvement  by  the  inspectors, 
586  ;  system  of  tranajiortation,  588  ; 
value  of  the  inspectors'  reports,  590. 

Psalmist  the,  see  congregational  Psalm- 
ody. 

Ragg,  Mr.  T.  his  Sketches  from  Life  and 
other  poems,  42  ;  extraordinarj  cha- 
racter of  his  former  work,  42 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  present  volume,  42 ; 
nightf  43  ;  admonituni  to  wealthy  mei'- 
chants,  44 ;  political  economy  im- 
proper to  be  discussed  in  poetry,  46 ; 
Hagar  in  the  desert,  46  ;  the  work  re- 
commended, 48. 

Ramsay's  PoliticalDiscourses,  692  ;  pre- 
sent position  of  the  country,  692 ; 
formation  of  the  constitution,  692; 
state  of  transition,  693  ;  history  of  the 
aristocrncy,  694 ;  its  foreign  policy, 
696  ;  a  second  transition,  commencing 
at  the  death  of  George  IV.,  697 ;  the 
two  eras  contrasted,  699  ;  compared, 
699  ;  the  people  the  aggrieved  class, 
699;  the  ruler  the  aggressor,  700; 
rule  maintained  by  delusion,  700 ; 
crisis  produced  by  imposture  being 
worn  out,  702  ;  preceded  by  a  gigantic 
system  of  oppression,  703  ;  retro- 
gression more  dangerous  than  advance, 
706 ;  abtives  remain  till  the  legislature 


can  be  harmomsad,  708 ;  '  religioas 
estabHshmeota  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  aggreator,  709  ;  Ireland  a  sufferer 
from  the  grossest  mismanagement, 
710 ;  reliffious  excitement  a  striking 
feature  of  the  titMS,  711;  present 
duties  of  Britain,  7 12  ;  character  of 
Ramsay's  work,  T14. 

Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  Second  Series,  t9^  ;  suc- 
cess of  the  first  aeriei,  292 :  disadvan- 
tage of  the  present  work,  292  ;  scent  of 
Ijcrds  Brougham,  Melbottme,  utid  Gleu- 
elg,  293 ;  Duke  of  WelUngtan,  294  ; 
view  of'  the  Hous9  ef  Commons,  295 ; 
personal  squabbles,  296  ;  Sketches  of  Mr. 
C.  Villiers,  299;  Mr.  C.  HindUy, 
300  ;  Mr,  C.  Lushington,  301  ;'inaccn- 
racies  of  the  author,  SOf  ;  character  of 
the  work,  303. 

Refutation  of  Mia-statements  in  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott,  366. 

Religious  parues  in  England,  state  of, 
393  ;  effect  produced  on  ihe  public 
mind  by  the  publications  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  and  Mr.  Lushington,  393 ; 
Dr.  Vaughan's  dedication  of  his  book 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  393 ;  his 
apology  for  the  Dissenters  unsatisfac- 
tory,, extract,  394  ;  his  representation  as 
to  Dissenters'  view  of  the  eitabUshment, 
396  ;  his  views  of  Congregationalism, 
extract,  397 ;  his  improper  conces- 
sion8,\'^98  ;  general  views  of  Dissen- 
ters, *399;  their  grievances,  399; 
their  duties,  401  ;  Dr.  Vaughan's 
feeling  and  sensitiveness,  402  ;  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Vaughan's  work,  405, 
et  seq.;  progress  of  the  free  principU, 
403  ;  present  position  of  the  English 
coogregationalists,  exerart,404;  incon- 
sistency of  Mr.  Lushington  as  a  church- 
man,407 ;  divisions  among  the  clergy,  40B, 

Rfddle's  Letters  from  an  Absent  God- 
father, 608. 

Roberts'  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
123. 

Roberts's  Views]in  India,  121. 

Robinson,  George,  his  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  Syria,  479;  inutility  of 
many  works  of  modem  travellers,  479 ; 
great  value  of  Mr.  Robinson's  work, 
480  ;  illustrative  of  scripture,  481  ; 
approach  to  Jerusalem  481 ;  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  482 ;  scenery  of  the  Orontes, 
483  ;  importance  of  Palestine  to  a 
Christian  traveller,  484 ;  Gr^o  of 
Jeremiah,  485. 

Rome,  School  Histories  of,  191 ;   im- 
portance of  the  history  of  Rome,  191 
expected  history  from  Dr.  Arnold,  191 
improvement  of  school  histories,  192 
mixed  government,   192;    diffbreoce 


of  Roman  osd  EngU^,  gorflrfia^pU, 
lftS.eti(4.;theCrcukrapubUeR,)JM; 
RoDiBuconatitndou,  lOt  i  srutocncjr 
of  Rome,  196  ;  Reform  efitctod.  by 
Serrioa  TuUiu,  19B,  (t  i*i.;  mUiUrr 
.Bpiiit,    193;     popular    power,    SOS; 

-  oa4itaet given  talluLiitiitJtpiitin,3Mi 
MmvimiT  to  Ids  SamUm,  >M  i  iIb- 
I  'B'y,  305  i  noagn  of 'tar  oi  Emiria, 
!06 ;  hilia  of  &(«doiD  inlioduced  b; 
Tiberius  GncchaL  t06  i  tb«  ballot, 
308;  chiracMrofKeialitlar'thiittaj, 
£09;  cbnrsctt^rofthehiito/iDUid- 
ner'a  Cyclopudia,  «lO  i  ' 
Dr.  Taylor'*  history,  Jll ;  ; 
of  RomaQ  historivii  wnug  pun 
Eogliib,  tit. 

RoKoe'i  Wanderings  sod  Eiooniooia  in 
South  WsUi,  111. 

ScaadiDBTiu,  bj  CrichtoD  ud  Wkeitoa, 
1S2. 

Scott's  Sermona,  486. 

Search,  JohD.  Ui  correspoDdeiioa  with 
the  Christian  ObBeMer,331;  Chrbtiui 
Obserrer  opposed  to  the  Eelastic 
IUTieiT,331;  mistakes  of  thuaditDr 
of  the  Chrisiiau  ObserTer,  331  ;  hm 
niarepTeaenlations,  331  ;  his  bandli- 
ating:  conilitioQ,  ai  afaovm  by  Jobo 
Seaicb,  334  \  cslumiiiea  of  the  Chrii- 
tian  Obaervei,  335 ;  coateots  and  eba* 
tactei  of  Strike,  but  Hear,  335 :  frim- 
clpUt  !•/  tht  eoMlnrMrii/,  336;  amtto- 
tm-$ial  diaracter  ef  tht  linua,  338; 
Jtihit    Hmreh'i  chargti  it^ioil  tlu  06- 


;  339; 
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_.j,  339;  cLallengeto  its  editor, 

341  ;  reply  of  Eclectic  UcTiew  to  the 
Cbgetver,  341 ;  statemeDt  of  the  Ob- 
serret  as  to  tlia  character  of  Uiisent, 
343. 

Shukespeare,  picLorial  edition  of  his 
worka,  Tii. 

Shuret'slmngery  of  Foreign  Trsrel,  486. 

Sliuitlun-orth,  Dr.  on  TradiUon.  634; 
Oxford  eendiae  forth  aweet  irster  and 
hitter,  634  \  Or.  Sholtleworth's  work 
bonorable  to  him,i5S4  ;  his  juat  eipo- 
eure  of  tlie  fallacy  of  tradition,  636  ; 
apoUigyfor  hit  lirtmtif,  635  ;  tradition 
ftimsy  nndirritional,  635  ;  a  priori ar- 
)^imunt  from  tlie  design  of  rerelalian, 
6:i<i ;  opposed  to  divioe  wisdom,  636 ; 
litineceasarj,  637  ;  iucoDsistSDE  with 
r,-Tea1e(I  ductriari,  637;  iUffieiiU 
lo  aicerluin,  638  ;  opiniooa  of  even  ihs 
b«st  men  not  autlioritatiie,  640; 
disparity  between  the  apoatles  and 
fatliecs,  iilract,  611 ;  /aUi6iJity  tf  tU 
tarljf  Chriniam,  644;  view*  of  the 
author  on  BapllBm,ati:„645.    . 

Sketches  in  LondoD.  By  thaaulluf  qf 
'  Random  RecoHectioiu,'  ifit.   .   ^ ,  , 


Smith,  R«v.  T.  T.  liis  sancone  at  the 
Tumplq  chiuch.  and  at  Cambridge, 
£S5  )  tiittb  eharactor  ef  the  volume. 
!^B.i;  style  loo  elaborate  for  s«nuui8, 
286;  Dnalyais  of  the  talume,!Bt>,iU  •*(.  i 
&iciuan  thtar\/  of  fprgiiiintui  itjuud. 
£86)  hope  ofthefirstCluisiuuiB,  tS8| 
enoaaoua  riewiaf  (he  author,  (fSS  ; 
evil  a/  Ihi  KorU,  i9l ;  alinscter  of  th« 
rolamc  in  the  Bririab  Critic,  £91. 

Soutbey,  Poetical  woika  of,  313  ;  diffi- 
oully  of  estimating  their  aathor'* 
merila,  313;  excels  in  desdHjiliyc 
p<Mt>y,  S14. «  M). ;  iifri«ritr  .«f JhK 
tInctariMeeM,ll5}  deleiewyar.Ua 
•pscs,S16;  his  angular  auln,  W  ; 
lus  tadiooa  lapatitioDi,  S19;  hta  •■• 
teosiie  nwliiig,  119  j  5sI>tiHl«i  t^  i 
Thalaba  in  tki  UM,  Ht ;  Iht  n(n|ft, 
ttti  diKtmnj  af  Ula  tluld,  US; 
nntsf  ia  jKdia,SS4i  AfatnataTqfxlM 
bsUads  and  liRhtar  piaee*.  ttA;  ifi- 
JfgNs,  2to  -f  ohaiaotar  of  (b*  tiAar, 
tt6;  of  his  walks,  Sn ;  |«WMlyi)t- 
ftMritT:  3tMSaitr4,Sta. 

Smfibrdthire  curate,  en  tuapsr.  Itfww 
and  abtue,  113. 

StMdDaa,  Dr.  W.  mmaJza  ofi  «M; 
impoitanca  of  bionul^r  ^M  ;  akwlfh 
of  Or.  SteadMBii'i Ufa,  fi85,  (lav.; 
religion  of  the  prMiBt  day  tumpaotd 
with  that  of  iainiM  times,  687  :  itiB»< 
rant  praacbinSi  artract,  687)  hi*  !«• 
moial  to  Bradford,  and  camm«n«a- 
ment  of  the  oortheim  odscation  po> 
ciaty,  689;  hiavlection  as  prmiiient, 
689 ;  his  character  aketched,  690  [i 
commendation  of  hia  memoir,  691.     ,. 

SturtaTBDt's  FrMcber's  Manual,  1*3.    a 

Strlaa's  Essay  on  the  Stags,  366.       . 

Tdfoutd,  Mr.  T.  N.,  his  AtheDian  Cff- 
live,  181  i  ita  general  cbaractei,  Itl  ; 
Its  plot,  181 ;  Ifliitut  and  Crte»  n- 
fgtd  in  ilisl^a,  1B3  ;  Imens  mpfU- 
*aliag  vtagtaaoi,  185  ;  diahgtu  itliem» 
Inuiris  md  Thtat,  186  ;   Cnau  Ewiid- 
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part  taken  by  Cromwell  in  the  execa* 
tioo  of  Charles,  «xrruci,  6t4 ;  injiu- 
OTce  of  CromwtlC$  poUetft  626  ;  eharae- 
Ur  €f  CromwtU,  6S7;  character  of  the 
letters  by  Thurloe.  Pell,  &c.,  627 ; 
Cromwell's  interposition  on  behalf  of 
the  Vandois,  estfMt,  627 ;  his  solici- 
tude for  the  pTOtestants  of  Franee, 
•rtraet,  629 ;  parliament  of  1654,  629  ; 
ThurWs  drfenet  tf  CromwtU,  631  ; 
Charles  II.  at  Cologne,  extract,  632 ; 
tUctum  of  a  ntwpope/fiSS;  character 
of  the  work,  63). 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  his  thongfats  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  religions  parties  in 
England,  see  Religious  Parties  in 
England,  state  of. 

VtDghan,  Dr.,  his  Note  to  the   editor, 

rtr. 

Walker,  John,  his  Eaaays  and  Corre- 
spondence, edited  by  Barton, 519;  inter- 
est attached  to  the  sect  of  the  Sande- 
msnians,  5l9  ;  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  new  '  brethren,'  519 ; 
character  of  Walker  as  a  writer,  520 ; 
his  erroneous  view  of  faith,  521  ; 
Walher's  view  of  Fuller,  522  ;  bis 
misrepresentation,  623  ;  his  view  of 
tvan^eiieal  teaehert,  524;  his  spirit 
censured.  525 ;  hit  agreement  with  San- 
deman,  526;    Mndi/taKton,  527;  his 


errors  censured.  527  ;  his  attack  on 
Dr.  Chalmers,  529;  character  of  his 
works,  531. 

WashingtOD,  Memoirs  of,  see  Hancrofi. 

White's  riewd  in  India  ;  cbieflr  amor^' 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  121*. 

Wilberforce/Life  of,  bj  his  Sons.  BU. 
his  devotodness  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  80 ;  his  parliamentarr  labors 
in  the  cause,  90,et  seq. ;  the  delusive 
policy  adopted  by  the  government,  81 ; 
Wiiberforee  and  Babingtoji,  81;  Let- 
ter from  John  We$ieut  82  ;  French  re- 
volution operated  against  abolitioD. 
82  ;  Mr.  Wilberforce's^^fifu//^  for  the 
BiU  (f  1807,  86 ;  hi»  political  con- 
duct,  87 ;  his  view  of  politicians, 
87 ;  the  publication  of  his  Practical 
View,  88 ;  fct*  view  oj  duelling,  89  ; 
hit  acquaintance  with  Bentham,  90  ; 
hit  view  rf  Canning,  91  ;  Sheridan,  92  : 
CattUrtagh,  93;  Romdly,  94;  Dr. 
Carejt,  95 ;  hit  vigw  tf  ministerial  eo- 
alition,  96 ;  his  sense  of  the  import> 
ance  of  principle,  even  though  his  ob- 
ject might  embarrass  ministers.  97,  ei- 
traet ;  ^e  vindication  equally  complete 
at  present,  97  ;  bis  unfarourable  fet4- 
ings  towards  Dissenters,  98 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  99. 

Yarrell'a  History  of  British  Birds,  123. 
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